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PREFACE 


In continuation of Volume VII the present volume completes the publication 
of the British minutes of international conferences and conversations on high 
policy held in 1920. These records are printed as a necessary introduction 
to the diplomatic correspondence of the Foreign Office for that year, since, 
with the exception of some extracts and appendices, as indicated in footnotes, 
none of them has hitherto been published. 

The many meetings recorded in this volume, together with those in 
Volume VII, reflect the extent to which allied diplomacy in the aftermath of 
the Peace Conference of Paris was conducted by means of smaller conferences. 
These were to some extent comparable with those lesser congresses which 
had formed sequels to the peace settlements of Utrecht in the eighteenth 
century and, more markedly again, of Vienna in the nineteenth, after the ter- 
mination of the great wars which had stood in relation to the opening decades 
of those centuries somewhat as the First World War did to those of the 
twentieth. In 1919 and the ensuing years Mr. Lloyd George, the British 
Prime Minister, favoured this system of conferences, with its obvious advan- 
tages of personal consultation; he was, however, aware that, as he observed 
at the Conference of San Remo, ‘the real danger in conferences was that 
they lived in a world of illusions and did not face facts. Conferences were 
inclined to think when they had framed resolutions and adopted clauses 
they had solved difficulties’ (document No. 13, minute 3). In any case, 
though, Mr. Lloyd George and his allied colleagues were scarcely liable to 
be encouraged in such a supposition by the stiff events of 1920. These events 
related, more particularly, to three main sets of international problems arising 
from the dissolution of the former Turkish, German and Russian Empires. 

Problems relating to all three of the main areas of immediate interest and 
disturbance were considered at the allied Conference of San Remo, which sat 
from April 18 to April 26, 1920, as recorded in the first chapter. This con- 
ference, like the preceding First Conference of London (see Volume VII), 
was attended by Mr. Lloyd George, by M. Millerand and Signor Nitti, the 
French and Italian prime ministers, and, usually, by a Japanese representa- 
tive. Delegates of smaller allied powers also attended on occasion; Belgian 
representatives were present for the discussion of German questions, and 
M. Veniselos, the Greek prime minister, for some Turkish questions. 

The main work of the Conference of San Remo was to complete that of the 
First Conference of London in preparing the treaty of peace with the broken 
Ottoman Empire, signed as the Treaty of Sévres on August 10, 1920. As 
Mr. Lloyd George remarked: “The treaty lopped off, as it were, certain limbs 
from the old Turkish Empire’ (document No. 33, minute 3). The Con- 
ference of San Remo nominated Great Britain to be the mandatory power 
under the League of Nations for Mesopotamia (Iraq) and for Palestine, and 
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France to be the mandatory for Syria. Complementary to this arrangement 
were the Anglo-French agreement of April 24, 1920, concerning oil (Cmd. 
675), and the understandings reached at San Remo and subsequently 
embodied in the Anglo-Franco-Italian Tripartite Agreement of August 10, 
1920, concerning spheres of interest in Anatolia (Cmd. 963). Two days 
earlier the Anglo-French Third Conference of Hythe of August 8-9, 1920 
(see Chapter XI), had discussed the position of the Emir Feisal who had been 
expelled from Syria and was later to become King of Iraq. And towards 
the end of 1920, at the allied Second Conference of London, which sat from 
November 26 to December 4 (see Chapter XIV), Great Britain and France 
reached a provisional agreement concerning Syrian water supplies for Pales- 
tine, which was incorporated in the Anglo-French convention of December 
23, 1920, In regard to mandates in the Middle East (Cmd. 1195 of 1921). 

The decisions reached at San Remo relating to the draft treaty of peace 
with Turkey included the adoption of articles recognizing the annexation of 
Cyprus by Great Britain in 1914, and her position in Egypt and in the Sudan 
respectively. In regard to Armenia, after the League of Nations had declined 
to assume the protection of that territory, as proposed by the First Conference 
of London (see Volume VII), it was agreed to offer the mandate to the 
United States and, in the event of its refusal, to request President Wilson to 
arbitrate concerning the future frontiers of Armenia, which he subsequently 
did. The American Ambassador at Rome attended five of the meetings at 
San Remo as an observer (see documents Nos. 15-18 and 20). These meetings 
and a committee meeting at the Conference of Spa on July 13 (see document 
No. 68) were the only ones in the series of conferences in 1920 whereat there 
was an American attendance. 

The provisions of the Treaty of Sévres and of the accompanying Tripartite 
Agreement, particularly those concerning Anatolia, were to be largely 
vitiated by the Turkish movement of national revival under Kemal Atatiirk, 
which was especially opposed to the Greek occupation of Smyrna. In the 
face of advances by Turkish nationalist forces a Greek advance to Panderma 
was ordered by M. Veniselos on the authorization of the Anglo-French Second 
Conference of Hythe on June 20, 1920 (see Chapter IV), approved on the 
following day by the allied First Conference of Boulogne (see Chapter V). 
The unexpected fall from power of M. Veniselos in November 1920 was the 
immediate occasion of the summoning of the Second Conference of London. 
At this conference the question was raised of a possible revision of the Treaty 
of Sévres, signed less than four months earlier and not ratified by either Great 
Britain or France, whose respective policies towards Turkey were subse- 
quently to differ. 

British and French policies concerning Germany had already seriously 
diverged before the Conference of San Remo. It met less than a fortnight 
after His Majesty’s Government had dissociated itself from the Franco- 
Belgian extension of the occupation of the Rhineland in reply to the action 
of the German Government in moving forces into the neutral zone, in con- 
travention of article 43 of the Treaty of Versailles, in order to suppress a left- 
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wing rising in the Ruhr after the failure of the right-wing Kapp Putsch. 
Thus, as Mr. Lloyd George observed in proposing at San Remo the meeting 
with German representatives which was subsequently held at Spa: ‘One of 
the principal tasks of the present conference was to mend an Alliance that 
had been nearly ruptured. What he proposed was that when the Germans 
arrived they should be reminded that they had not executed the treaty in 
regard to reparations, coal, disarmament, &c., and on each point explana- 
tions would be demanded and proposals invited’ (document No. 3). 

In preparation for this explanation with the German Government con- 
cerning its failures in executing the Treaty of Versailles there were held the 
Anglo-French First and Second Conferences of Hythe on May 15-16 and 
June 20, 1920, respectively (see Chapters II and IV), and the allied con- 
ferences of Boulogne and Brussels on June 21-22 and July 2-3 respectively 
(see Chapters V and VII). At these conferences, questions of German dis- 
armament and reparation, including the apportionment between the allies 
of German payments, were leading topics. The important Conference of 
Spa, which sat from July 5 to July 16 (see Chapter VIII), was the first occa- 
sion after the First World War upon which the heads of the Allied and of the 
German governments met for discussions following the entry into force of the 
treaty of peace and the restoration of diplomatic relations. The discussions 
at Spa were sometimes tense and towards the end Mr. Lloyd George, together 
with M. Millerand and other allied representatives, was consulting Marshal 
Foch concerning arrangements for an allied occupation of the Ruhr in the 
light of the unsatisfactory German attitude regarding deliveries of coal as 
reparation. A breakdown of the conference was, however, averted. The 
Allied and German delegates signed protocols concerning German coal 
deliveries and disarmament, notably the overdue reduction of the German 
army to the stipulated strength of one hundred thousand men. The German 
representatives also signed an agreed formula concerning the trial by the 
German authorities of their nationals accused of war-crimes. This formula 
was related, in particular, to German delay in bringing to trial forty-five 
designated persons, accused of specified crimes, as requested in the allied note 
adopted at the Conference of San Remo and sent to the German Government 
on May 7, 1920. 

It was further agreed at Spa that the general question of reparation should 
be referred to a financial meeting of Allied and German representatives. 
The subject of the execution of the agreements reached at Spa, particularly as 
regards reparation, was discussed at the Anglo-French Second Conference 
of Boulogne on July 27, 1920 (see Chapter IX), and in the conversations 
which Mr. Lloyd George held at Lucerne on August 22-23 with Signor 
Giolitti, the new Italian prime minister (see Chapter XII), and in London 
in the autumn with Belgian statesmen (see Chapter XIII). These conversa- 
tions illustrate the measure of Anglo-French tension which prevailed in this 
respect. At the Second Conference of London later that autumn, however, 
Mr. Lloyd George and M. Leygues, the new French prime minister, agreed 
in fixing the meeting of the conference of experts on reparation, which sat 
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at Brussels in December 1920. The Second Conference of London also 
approved certain arrangements for the holding of the forthcoming plebiscite 
in Upper Silesia under the terms of the Treaty of Versailles. 

In addition to the discussion of German and Turkish affairs, the Conference 
of San Remo had considered other problems such as the still unresolved 
question of the Adriatic and, in particular, the establishment of commercial 
relations with Soviet Russia. The French Government, unlike the Italian, 
subsequently adopted a more reserved attitude towards this question than 
did His Majesty’s Government. The British minutes of conversations in 
London from May to December 1920 between British Ministers and a Soviet 
Russian trade delegation are printed in Chapters III, VI, XIII (see docu- 
ment No. 90) and XV. The last meeting in December considered a draft of 
the Anglo-Soviet trade agreement which was to be signed in London on 
March 16, 1921 (Cmd. 1207). 

The course of the Anglo-Soviet trade negotiations had been interrupted 
during the summer of 1920, partly in connexion with the advance of the Red 
Army into Poland in the course of the Russo-Polish hostilities of that year. 
This Soviet threat to Poland aroused the lively concern of the allied powers. 
Mr. Lloyd George, while critical of what he described to the Polish prime 
minister at Spa as the ‘imperialist and annexationist policy’ of Poland (see 
document No. 55), considered that ‘every endeavour, of course, must be 
made to save Poland, because the salvation of Europe lay in the salvation 
of Poland’ (see document No. 83, minute 1). This danger prompted the 
urgent meetings of the Second Conference of Boulogne, of British and Soviet 
representatives in London on August 4-6 with a view—not then realized—to 
promoting a Russo-Polish truce (see Chapter X), and, in sequel, of the Third 
Conference of Hythe. At the latter conference Mr. Lloyd George and 
M. Millerand agreed upon measures of Anglo-French support to be given 
to Poland. This had already included the joint despatch of special British 
and French missions to Poland, the military element of the French mission 
being led by General Weygand and of the British by Major-General Sir P. 
Radcliffe. These missions contributed towards the successful Polish resistance 
to the Red Army, which was defeated in its advance against Warsaw in what 
Lord D’Abernon, the chief British representative, subsequently called the 
eighteenth decisive battle of the world. After the Polish victory Mr. Lloyd 
George, in a conversation on October 20 in London with the Rumanian 
Foreign Minister, discussed the formation of the Little Entente and Rumanian 
relations with Russia in connexion with Bessarabia, attributed to Rumania by 
the treaty signed at Paris on October 28, 1920, in accordance with a decision 
of the Conference of San Remo. Mr. Lloyd George, a week after his conversa- 
tion with the Rumanian Foreign Minister, also had an informal conversation 
in London with the Bulgarian Prime Minister (see Chapter XIII). 

Such was the critical setting of the international conferences on high policy 
held during 1920. 

The records in this volume were, like those in Volume VII, made in 
general by the British secretariat. The records vary from minutes of such 
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major conferences as those at San Remo and at Spa to the informal conversa- 
tions included in Chapter XIII. The records are, however, printed, with 
two additions, in the single sequence of their original notation I.C.P. Nos. 94- 
148A in direct continuation of those in Volume VII. (The insertion of 
document No. 80 in Chapter IX, and the dating of that chapter, follow the 
filed copy.) The two additions to this series I.C.P. are documents Nos. 46 and 
51a recording conversations at Spa which it seemed convenient to include 
with the other minutes in Chapter VIII. Document No. 46 was, like those 
headed I.C.P., a record made by the British secretariat; it was, however, 
given the notation S. 16; no other minutes carrying such a notation 
have been traced. Document No. 51,4 carries no serial notation and was, 
exceptionally, an informal minute by Mr. Lloyd George himself. It thus 
does not correspond in form to the other records in this volume, and it has 
been included under the special designation of document No. 51a. The 
Foreign Office file numbers of documents Nos. 46 and 514 are respectively 
207181/40430/55 and 209045/207846/38. All the other documents in this 
volume carry the uniform reference Secret/General/202/1, as indicated in 
the Preface to Volume VII, and they have been edited in accordance with 
the method there explained, in particular as regards the collation of texts: 
all the documents under the general reference Secret/General/202/1 are filed 
as Confidential Print with the exception of documents Nos. 74, 78 and 102. 
These three documents, together with Nos. 46 and 51, have been printed 
from the typescript texts, which are the only ones. 

The present British records of conversations were, like those in Volume VII, 
usually circulated for approval to representatives of other participating allied 
powers, and, if necessary, corrigenda were circulated in order to establish final 
texts as here printed (cf., however, document No. 91, note 8). Where relevant, 
this procedure was also followed with Soviet Russian representatives, but not 
with German or Bulgarian representatives. 

The file copies of the following twelve documents were headed as drafts, 
as here printed: documents Nos. 31~—33, 35-36, 38, 42, 66, 79, 81-82, 102. All 
these records were, however, fully circulated to the participating powers in 
the usual way, and in the cases of documents Nos. 38 and 82 amendments 
were made in order to establish the texts here printed. Document No. 102 
was agreed as the final text: v. ibid, note 1. 

There were some exceptions to the normal procedure of circulating the 
British records for the approval of the other powers concerned. This was 
especially the case with records carrying subsidiary notations in letters after 
the main I.C.P. numerical reference, e.g. I.C.P. Nos. 144D and 1448 (docu- 
ments Nos. 93-94). The following twelve documents are not recorded as 
having been circulated to any foreign representative: documents Nos. 14, 46, 
51A, 68, 74, 78, 87-89, 91, 93-94. 

I have edited the present volume under the standing conditions, which 
continue to be fulfilled, of access to all papers in Foreign Office archives, 
and freedom in their selection and arrangement. 

I am much indebted to the Acting Librarian of the Foreign Office, 
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Mr. C. C. Parrott, C.M.G., the Deputy Librarian, Mr. C. H. Fone, M.B.E., 
and their staff for the indispensable help which they have kindly continued 
to afford. I am also most grateful for the collation of the texts by Mrs. J. D. 
Ede, M.A., D.Phil., and for the other valuable assistance in preparing 
this volume which I have received from Miss I. Bains, M.A., Miss M. E. 
Lambert, M.A., and Miss H. M. Sullivan, B.A., who has also prepared the 
chapter summaries. 


ROHAN BUTLER 


5 February 1958 
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CHAPTER SUMMARIES 


CHAPTER I 


Proceedings of the Conference of San Remo 
April 18-26, 1920 


NO. AND NAME 
1) MeEeETING oF Brimtisn, 
FRENCH AND ITALIAN 
REPRESENTATIVES: 
II a.m. 


1.C.P. 94 


2 CONVERSATION BETWEEN 
BRITISH AND FRENCH 
Prime MINISTERS: 
9.30 a.m. 


1.C.P. O44 


3 MéeEetwc of Britisu, 
FRENCH AND ITALIAN 
REPRESENTATIVES: 

5 p.m. 
I.C.P. 95 

4 Meet inc or ALLIED 
REPRESENTATIVES: 

1I a.m. 


1.C.P. 96 


DATE 
Apr. 18 


Apr. 18 


i) 


Ow > 09 


MAIN SUBJECT 


. Introduction of secretary of conference. 
. Composition of delegations at the 


Supreme Council. 


. Communications to the press. 
. Decision to dispense with  steno- 


graphers. 


. Order of business. 
. Consideration of German problem 


postponed. 


7. Business for the following day. 


. Export of English coke to France. 


2. Nationality of presidents of Allied 


5- 
6. 


commissions of control at Constanti- 
nople. 


. German request to retain troops in the 


Ruhr valley. 


. General policy towards Germany: 


questions of an Allied occupation of 
Ruhr and of inviting German ministers 
to Paris to discuss fulfilment of the 
Treaty of Versailles. 

Mandates for Mesopotamia and 
Palestine. 

Mosul and the question of oil. 


Apr. 18 Allied policy towards Germany with 


Apr. 19 


I. 


xi 


especial reference to the proposed 
Allied meeting with the heads of the 
German Govt. 


Preparation of peace with Turkey: 
discussion of President Wilson’s note 
of Mar. 24. 


. Consideration of military means of en- 


forcing the Turkish peace treaty post- 
poned. 


. Turkish representatives to be invited 


to Paris to receive the terms of the 
Turkish peace treaty by May ro. 


. Order of business relative to the Turk- 


ish peace treaty. 


. Soviet Russia: question of allied faci- 


lities for independent Allied visitors 
to Russia. 


. Belgian representation on the Council 


of the Ottoman Debt. 


. Future business. 
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10 


20 


22 


22 


23 
26 


30 
gO 


NO. AND NAME 


EARL CurRZON 
San Remo 


A.J. 154 
5 MEETING or ALLIED 


REPRESENTATIVES: 


4 p.m. 
L.C.P. 97 


Ear. Curzon 


6 MEETING or ALLIED 


REPRESENTATIVES: 


11 a.m. 
1.c.P. 98 


7 Meetinc or ALLIED 


REPRESENTATIVES: 


4 p.m. 
1.C.P. 99 


MARSHAL FocH 
San Remo 
A.J. 161 


8 MEETING or ALLIED 


REPRESENTATIVES: 


II a.m. 
1.C.P. 100 


DATE 
Apr. 19 


Apr. 19 


Apr. 20 


Apr. 20 


Apr. 20 


Apr. 21 


MAIN SUBJECT 


App. 2. Draft reply to President Wilson’s 


3. 
4. 


note of Mar. 24 relative to the Turkish 
peace treaty. 


. Preparation of peace with Turkey: 


approval of draft reply to President 
Wilson’s note. 


. Question of merging the Council of 


the Ottoman Debt and the proposed 
Financial Commission. 

Belgian representation on the Council 
of the Ottoman Debt. 

Political future of Kurdistan. 


App. Revised draft articles concerning 


Kurdistan. 


. Preparation of peace with Turkey: 


Council of the Ottoman Debt. 


. Discussion of the memo. of Apr. 11 


from the Council of the League of 
Nations concerning Armenia. 


. Garrison at Batum; relations between 


Armenia, Georgia and Azerbaijan. 


. Memo. from the Council of the 


League of Nations regarding minori- 
ties in Turkey. 


. Presence of M. Veniselos and Greek 


military experts during the discussion 
of the military means of enforcing the 
Turkish peace treaty. 


- Question of the destruction of German 


naval material postponed. 


. Preparation of peace with Turkey: 


naval and military measures to enforce 
the Turkish peace treaty; appeal to 
the United States of America to assist 
Armenia. 


. Points raised by M. Veniselos: political 


clauses concerning the Straits. 


. Question raised by M. Veniselos: the 


protection of minorities. 


. Alleged censorship of Italian press. 
. Application of economic clauses of the 


draft Turkish peace treaty. 


App. Note to Signor Nitti enclosing a 


2. 


3. 


memo. concerning the naval and 
military means of enforcing the Turk- 
ish peace treaty. 


. Preparation of peace with Turkey: 


enlistment of Turks in the Foreign 
Legion. 

Proposed reduction in Allied com- 
missions at Constantinople. 

Right of requisition by Allied troops 
in occupation inserted in draft Turk- 
ish peace treaty. 
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45 
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64 
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66 


72 


NO. AND NAME DATE 
Apr. 2! 


ALLIED MILITARY 
COMMITTEE 
Versailles 
A.J. 163 

BritisH NAVAL, Apr. 8 
MILITARY AND AIR 
REPRESENTATIVES 
Paris 

BritisH MILITARY Mar. 25 
REPRESENTATIVE 
Paris 


9 MeeTING oF ALLIED Apr. 21 
REPRESENTATIVES: 


4 p.m. 
LC.P. 101 


ALLIED MILITARY AND Apr. 21 
NAVAL REPRESENTATIVES 
San Remo 


10 MEETING oF ALLIED Apr. 22 
REPRESENTATIVES: 
11 a.m. 
1.C.P. 102 


ALLIED NAVAL Apr. 20 
ADVISERS 
A.J. 165 


41.0 Meet NG oF ALLIED Apr. 22 
REPRESENTATIVES: 


4 p.m. 
1.C.P. 103 


MAIN SUBJECT 


4. Administration of the Straits. 


5. 
6. 


7. 


Lake Derkos. 
Greek and Turkish sovereignty in 


demilitarized zone. 


Kurdistan. 


App. 1. Document 1. Report of meeting 


4. 
5. 


on Apr. 9. 


Document 2. Proposals relating to 
the reduction in Allied commissions 
at Constantinople with annexes con- 
cerning draft articles. 

Document 3. Note to Marshal Foch 
concerning the right of requisition by 
Allied troops in occupation. 


. Preparation of peace with Turkey: 


Turkish Govt. officially invited to 
send representatives to Paris to receive 
the terms of the Turkish peace treaty. 


. Egypt, Sudan and Cyprus: naviga- 


tion of the Suez Canal. 

Note 1. Note concerning the draft 
articles of Section 7 of the Turkish 
peace treaty: Egypt, Sudan and 


Cyprus. 


. French protectorates in Tunis and 


Morocco; British protectorate in 
Egypt. 

Caisse de la Dette in Egypt and the 
State Bank in Morocco. 

Turkish frontier in Europe: report 
concerning the demilitarized zone. 


App. 2. Report on the demilitarized zone. 


. Distribution of three memos. from the 


German Govt. 


. Frontiers of Turkey in relation to 


Armenia and the Straits: Signor Nitti’s 
opinion. 


. Administration of the Straits: draft 


articles accepted. 


. Garrison at Batum: question of with- 


drawing British garrison or of French 
and Italian reinforcements. 


App. 1. Note to Marshal Foch with a 


covering letter recommending the re- 
vision of some articles in the report of 
the Committee of the Straits. 
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75 
75 


77 
78 


82 


83 


83 
83 


85 


86 
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93 


95 


IOI 


1. Moslem populations in Thrace,Smyrna_ 107 


2. 


and Adrianople. 

Frontiers of Turkey: question of ceding 
Erzerum to Armenia; boundaries of 
Smyrna region confirmed: Chatalia 


eee 


107 


NO. AND NAME 


12 Meet ING or ALLIED 


13 


14 CONVERSATION BETWEEN 


REPRESENTATIVES: 
II a.m. 
LC.P. 104 


FRENCH DELEGATION 
A.J. 159 


MILITARY ADVISERS 
A.J. 173 

ALLIED MILITARY 
REPRESENTATIVES 
San Remo A.J. 172 


MEETING OF ALLIED 
REPRESENTATIVES: 


4 p.m. 
I.C.P. 104A 


FRENCH DELEGATION 


BRITISH AND FRENCH 
Prime MINISTERS: 
10.30 a.m. 

1.C.P. 104B 


DATE 
Apr. 22 


Apr. 23 


Apr. 23 
Apr. 22 


Apr. 23 


Apr. 23 


Apr. 24 


Cnn 
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MAIN SUBJECT 
line fixed as the European boundary 
of Turkey; municipal administration of 
Adrianople; opinion of Boghos Nubar 
Pasha concerning Armenian frontiers. 


. Opinion of M. Aharonian concerning 


Armenian frontiers; opinion of Mar- 
shal Foch. 


. Draft articles concerning Smyrna 


accepted. 


. Greek minorities treaty and the mino- 


rities clauses of the Turkish peace 
treaty. 


. Question of Hedjaz postponed. 
. Territory south of Burghas. 
. Discussion of note of military advisers 


on the Armenian question. 
Discussion of note of military advisers 
concerning Batum. 


App. 1. Proposals concerning the region 


round Smyrna accepted by M. Veni- 
selos. 


App. 3. Note on the Armenian question. 


App. 4. Minutes of a meeting relative to 


2. 


3. 


Batum. 


. Discussion of Tripartite Agreement 


as applying to (a) mandated territory, 
(65) southern Kurdistan; equality of 
treatment for all nations using certain 
railways; French reservation regard- 
ing the coal basin in Heraclea. 
Garrison at Batum. 

Further 
frontiers. 


discussion on Armenian 


App. A. Draft of Tripartite Agreement. 
App. B. Formula respecting Heraclea. 


I. 


2. 


© Hp 


12. 


Proposed declaration concerning Ger- 
many by the San Remo conference. 
Franco-British agreement concerning 
Mesopotamian oil. 


. Agreement to appeal to the United 


States of America to assume the Ar- 
menian mandate or to define Ar- 
menian boundaries. 

French and British press campaigns. 


. German disarmament. 


German reparation. 
German compensation for destroyed 
French coal mines. 


. Frontiers of France. 
. Proposed Allied meeting with the 


heads of the German Govt. 


. Method of German payment of re- 


paration. 

Drafting of declaration of invitation to 
German ministers to meet Allies. 
Composition of Soviet Russian trade 
delegation. 
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120 


123 
126 
128 


128 
128 


129 


130 


131 
131 


132 


136 
138 


14! 
143 


144 


145 


146 
147 


148 


148 
149 


149 
152 


152 


NO. AND NAME 


15 Meetinc or ALLIED 


REPRESENTATIVES: 


4 p.m. 
LC.P. 105 


16 MeEetTING or ALLIED 


17 


18 


REPRESENTATIVES: 


II a.m. 
1.C.P. 106 


M. Krassin 
Copenhagen 


Meertinc or ALLIED 


REPRESENTATIVES: 


4 p.m. 
LC.P. 107 


Sicnor Nitt1 


MeeTtnc or ALLIED 


REPRESENTATIVES: 


II a.m. 
1.C.P. 108 


DATE 


Apr. 24 


Apr. 24 


Apr. 24 


Apr. 25 


Apr. 21 


Apr. 25 


Apr. 26 


13. 
14. 


16. 


MAIN SUBJECT 
German military forces. 
Conferences between British and 
French Prime Ministers. 


. Question of American non-ratification 


of the Treaty of Versailles. 

Naval and aeronautical disarmament 
of Germany; procedure for trial of 
those accused of war crimes. 


17. German assaults on Allied officers. 
App. 1. Draft concerning the invitation to 


2. 


2. 
3- 
4: 
5. 
6. 
7 
8. 


German representatives to meet Allied 
heads of Govt. 


Appeal to United States of America 
to assume Armenian mandate or to 
define Armenian boundaries. 
Mandates for territories formerly 
under Turkish dominion; forms of 
mandate for Syria and Mesopotamia; 
arrival at conference of American 
observer; national home for Jews in 
Palestine; French religious protec- 
torate ended. 


. Further business. 


. Mandates: frontiers of Syria, Palestine 


and Mosul; mandatory countries nomi- 
nated; Italian reservation regarding 
Asia Minor. 

Frontiers of Armenia. 

Cilicia: reports concerning withdrawal 
of French troops. 

Hedjaz. 

Question of the Adriatic postponed. 
Consideration of the report of the 
drafting committee postponed. 
Question of resumption of trade rela- 
tions between the Allies and Russia. 
The German question to be discussed. 


App. II. Telegram to Signor Nitti pro- 


I 
2 
3 
4. 
re 


posing resumption of commercial rela- 
tions between the Allies and Soviet 
Russia. 


. Question of the Adriatic. 
. European frontier of Turkey. 
. Agreement on signature of the treaty 


attributing Bessarabia to Rumania. 
Problems arising from the drafting of 
the Turkish peace treaty. 

German problems. 


App. Declaration concerning the question 


2. 


3. 


of the Adriatic. 


Aerial navigation clauses for insertion 
in the draft Turkish peace treaty. 
Reduction in cost of the execution of 
the draft Turkish peace treaty. 
Question of the Adriatic. 
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154 


154 
154 


155 
155 


156 


159 


171 


172 


177 
179 


179 
182 
182 
182 


184 
184 


186 
189 
190 
192 
195 
197 
198 
198 


NO. AND NAME 


Caprain Roper 
San Remo 


MARSHAL FocH 
San Remo 
A.J. 183 

M. TRuUMBITCH 
San Remo 
San Remo 
A.J. 178 

19 MeetNc oF BriTisn, 

FRENCH AND ITALIAN 
REPRESENTATIVES: 


4 p.m. 
1.C.P. 108A 


20 MEETING oF ALLIED 
REPRESENTATIVES: 


5 p.m. 
1.C.P. 109 


A.J. 184 


DATE 


Apr. 


Apr. 


Apr. 


Apr. 
Apr. 


Apr. 


Apr. 


Apr. 25 


ALLIED MILITARY EXPERTS 


A.J. 158 


British NAVAL SECTION 
San Remo 

FRENCH AMBASSADOR 
London 


Apr. 
Mar. 31 


26 


24 


22 


25 
26 


26 


26 


25 


MAIN SUBJECT 
4. German troops in the Ruhr; Italian 
opinion concerning German pro- 
blems; Allied declaration to Germany 
approved. 

App. 1. Note covering the report from the 
Aeronautical Commission on clauses 
concerning aerial navigation for in- 
sertion in the Turkish peace treaty. 

App. 2. Note covering proposals for re- 
duction in the cost of the execution of 
the draft Turkish treaty. 

App. 3. Telegram to Signor Nitti concern- 
ing the Adriatic question. 

App. 4. Allied declaration in reply to 
German note of Apr. 20. 

1. Tripartite Agreement. 

Note 2. Procés-verbal of the Franco- 
Italian conversation resolving the 
Heraclea question, and the texts of 
French and Italian proposals thereon. 

2. Constitution of the Turkish delega- 
tion to receive the terms of the Turkish 
peace treaty. 

3. Emir Feisal to be invited to attend 
conference in Paris. 


1. Trade relations with Soviet Russia; 
adoption of draft reply to M. Krassin’s 
note of Apr. 21; proposals of Supreme 
Economic Council accepted. 

2. Approval of reply to President Wil- 
son’s note of Mar. 24 and of draft 
despatch to him concerning Armenia ; 
approval of reply to memo. of the 

League of Nations; draft articles to 
be inserted in the Turkish peace treaty. 

3. Question of disbanding the Einwohner- 
wehr; German forces in the neutral 
zone and French troops in Frankfort 
and Darmstadt. 

4. Destruction of German naval material. 

5. Leipzig court for trial of those accused 
of war crimes not empowered to 
compel the attendance of any Allied 
witnesses. 

6. Adoption of draft reply to German 
Govt. respecting German troops in 
the neutral zone. 

7. Close of conference. 

App. 1. Telegram to M. Krassin concern- 
ing the meeting of the Soviet Russian 
trade delegates with Allied repre- 
sentatives. 

App. g. Report of meeting of Apr. 18 con- 
cerning the German request to retain 
troops in the neutral zone. 

App. 10. Memo. concerning destruction 
of German naval material. 

App. 11. Document 1. Note to Signor 
Nitti covering report of Inter-Allied 
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208 


209 


209 


211 
211 


214 


214 


216 


Q17 


220 


225 
226 


229 


229 
230 


231 


232 


234 


NO. AND NAME DATE 
Mar. 31 


MAIN SUBJECT 
Commission on surrender of those ac- 
cused of war crimes and communicating 
observations of French Govt. thereon. 

Document 2. Report by the Com- 
mission. 

Document 3. Draft letter to the 
German Govt. prepared by the Com- 
mission. 

Document 4. First list of those ac- 
cused of war crimes and charges 
against them, for judgment by the 
supreme court at Leipzig. 


CHAPTER II 


Proceedings of the First Conference of Hythe 
May 15-16, 1920 


NO. AND NAME DATE 
21 CONVERSATION BETWEEN May 15 
BRITISH AND FRENCH 
REPRESENTATIVES: 
10.15 a.m. 
1.C.P. IOQA 


22 CONVERSATION BETWEEN May 15 
BRITISH AND FRENCH 
REPRESENTATIVES: 

3-45 Pp-m. 
1.C.P. 109B 

23 CONVERSATION BETWEEN May 16 
BRITISH AND FRENCH 
REPRESENTATIVES: 


9.45 a.m. 
1.C.P. 109C 


S) 


MAIN SUBJECT 


. Adoption of note to German Govt. 


proposing the adjournment of the Spa 
Conference. 


. Measures to be taken to secure the 


execution of the unfulfilled provisions 
of the Treaty of Versailles before the 
Spa Conference. 


. Proposal to fix German indemnity as a 


global figure ; repayment of the Anglo- 
French loan in the U.S. 


. Communication to press. 
. M. Marsal’s proposals concerning the 


payment of the German indemnity; 
British counterproposals. 


. Further French proposals concerning 


the payment of the German indem- 
nity; further British counterproposals. 


. Meeting of financial experts arranged. 
. Communication to press. 


CHAPTER III 


Preliminary conversations in London between British Ministers 
and a Soviet Russian Trade Delegation 
May 31-—June 7, 1920 


NO. AND NAME DATE 


24 Meet inc of British May 3! 
MINISTERS AND 
HEAD or Russian 
TRADE DELEGATION: 
2.45 p.m. 
1.C.P. 109D 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Introductory Note: summary of corre- 


spondence leading to the arrival of the 
Soviet Russian trade delegation in 
London. 


Obstacles to the resumption of trade rela- 


tions between Great Britain and 
Soviet Russia: Soviet Russian and 
British statements. 
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235 


236 
238 


PAGE 
253 


257 


258 


261 
261 


272 


278 
279 


PAGE 
280 


281 


NO. AND NAME DATE MAIN SUBJECT PAGE 


Soviet Russian App. A. Questions to be discussed with the 290 
COMMERCIAL head of the British Government. 
DELEGATION 

M. KRrassin App. B. Amplified statement on certain 290 

technical questions. 

M. KRaAssIN App. C. Alternative paragraph concerning 292 

the selling price of Russian gold. 

25 MEETING or BritisH June 7 ‘1. British answers to questions raised by the 293 
MINISTERS AND Soviet Russian delegation on May 31; 
Heap or Russian supplementary answers by the Soviet 
TRADE DELEGATION: Russian delegation to the British 
5-45 p.m. questions raised on May 31. 

1.C.P. 10QE Note 1. Provisional answers supplied 293 


by M. Krassin on June 5 to the British 
questions raised on May 31. 


CHAPTER IV 


Proceedings of the Second Conference of Hythe 
June 20, 1920 


NO. AND NAME DATE MAIN SUBJECT PAGE 
26 CONVERSATION BETWEEN June 20 1. Greek advance to Panderma autho- 307 
BRITISH AND FRENCH rized ; one Greek division from Western 
Prime MInisTERs: Thrace placed under General Milne’s 

10.30 a.m. command. 
1.C.P. 10QF 2. Necessity to secure German disarma- 308 
ment. 

27. MEETING oF BrirTIsH June 20 ‘1. Drafts of Allied counterproposals to 310 
AND FRENCH Germany concerning German repara- 
REPRESENTATIVES: tion submitted. 

10.55 a.m. 2. Possible extension of Allied occupation 310 
1.C.P. 109G of Germany. 


3. Action to expedite German disarma- 311! 
ment before the Spa conference. 
4. Communication to press concerning 31! 
German disarmament. 
. Franco-British document concerning 312 
German reparation to be prepared by 
financial experts. 


1) 


6. Proposed appointment of Allied Am- 312 
bassadors at Berlin. 
7. Cost of the army of occupation. 313 
8. Need to defeat Mustafa Kemal. 313 
g. Scale of costs of occupation armies in 314 
Germany. 
10. Inter-allied debts. 315 
11. Proposed capitalisation of German 317 
annuities. 

28 MEETING or BriTIsH June 20 =+1. M. Marsal and Mr. Chamberlain to 319 
AND FRENCH examine Franco-British draft concern- 
REPRESENTATIVES: ing German reparation. 

5 p.m. 
1.C.P, 10QH 


NO. AND NAME DATE 
June 20 
MARSHAL FocH AND June 20 
Fretp-MARSHAL WILSON 
29 MEETING oF BRITISH June 20 
AND FRENCH 
Prime MINISTERS: 
5-45 p.m. 
1.C.P. 109 I 
30 MEETING oF BRITISH June 20 


AND FRENCH 
REPRESENTATIVES: 
6.50 p.m. 

1.C.P. 109J 


BrririsH AND FRENCH 
FINANCIAL EXPERTS 


2. 


MAIN SUBJECT 
Proposals by Marshal Foch and Field- 
Marshal Wilson to expedite German 
disarmament amended and adopted. 


App. Joint note concerning action to ex- 


pedite German disarmament. 


British and French views on negotiations 


3. 
4. 


with M. Krassin. 


. Submission of draft note concerning 


German reparations ; proposed control 
by Reparation Commission of the 
German tariff. 


. Question of satisfying British share of 


annuities due by bonds of German 
issue. 

Questions reserved concerning the 
draft note. 

Question of further communication 
to press. 


App. Note concerning German reparation. 


CHAPTER V 


Proceedings of the First Conference of Boulogne 
June 21-22, 1920 


DATE 
June 21 


NO. AND NAME 
MERTING OF ALLIED 
REPRESENTATIVES: 
11.30 a.m. 
1L.C.P. 110 


31 


BriITIsH AND FRENCH 
FINANCIAL EXPERTS 


MEETING oF ALLIED 
REPRESENTATIVES: 
12.30 p.m. 

1.C.P. III 


32 June 21 


MEETING OF ALLIED june 21 


REPRESENTATIVES: 


4 p-m. 
I1.C.P. 112 


I. 
2. 


MAIN SUBJECT 
Order of business. 
Agreement that German proposals 
for executing the Treaty of Versailles 
should be submitted at the Spa con- 
ference before those of the Allies. 


. Discussion of note concerning German 


reparation agreed upon at the Second 
Conference of Hythe postponed. 


App. Note concerning German reparation. 


. German disarmament: discussion of 


the note to the German Govt. on the 
reduction of the German army pre- 
pared by the Conference of Ambassa- 
dors. 


. Ownership of proceeds of the de- 


stroyed German war material. 


. Appointment of Allied Ambassadors 


at Berlin. 


. Appointment of Allied Ambassadors 


at Berlin. 


. Allied approval of the decisions taken 


at the Second Conference of Hythe 
concerning the Greek Army. 
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322 


323 


328 


330 


330 
331 
331 


PAGE 


334 
335 


336 


337 


340 


342 
343 


345 
346 


NO. AND NAME 


ALLIED MILITARY 
EXPERTS 


34 MEETING or ALLIED 


REPRESENTATIVES: 


6.30 p.m. 
1LC.P. 113 


35 MEETING oF ALLIED 


REPRESENTATIVES: 


10 a.m. 
LG.P. 114 


36 MEETING or ALLIED 


REPRESENTATIVES: 


11.15 a.m. 
LCP. 115 


MARSHAL FocH AND 
FreELD-MARSHAL WILSON 


DATE 
June 21 


June 21 


June 21 


June 22 


June 22 


a | 


MAIN SUBJECT 


. Refusal of Turkish application for ex- 


tension of time allowed for submission 
of their reply to the terms of the Turk- 
ish peace treaty. 


. Smaller powers at the Spa Conference. 
. Discussion of draft statement to Ger- 


man Govt. concerning German dis- 
armament. 


. Question of reparation postponed. 
. Conference of Ambassadors to des- 


patch note to German Govt. concern- 
ing the reduction of the German army. 


App. 2. Draft statement to German Govt. 


On of O9 


concerning German disarmament. 


- Opinion of certain Allied experts on 


the note concerning German repara- 
tion. 


. Distribution of German reparation 


among the Allies. 


. Distribution of German reparation 


among the Allies: reference to experts. 


. Approval of draft statement to Ger- 


man Govt. concerning German dis- 
armament. 


. Destruction and disposal of German 


war material. 


. Manufacture of German aircraft. 
. Question of coal postponed. 
. Discussion of Allied establishment of 


trade relations with Soviet Russia with- 
out according political recognition. 


. Date of delivery of German war 


material. 


7. Close of conference. 


App. 2. Report on subject of the destruc- 


tion and disposal of German war 
material. 


CHAPTER VI 


Resumed conversation in London between British Ministers 
and the Soviet Russian Trade Delegation 
June 29, 1920 


NO. AND NAME 


37 MeEEeETING oF BrirTIsH 


MINISTERS AND 
RussiAN TRADE 
DELEGATION: 
5-30 p.m. 

1L.C.P. 115A 


DATE 


MAIN SUBJECT 


June 29 Memo. by M. Krassin supplying further 


answers to questions raised on May 31 
concerning establishment of trade 
relations between Great Britain and 
Soviet Russia; M. Krassin to return 
to Moscow for further consultation. 
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349 
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357 
357 


357 
359 
362 


366 


371 


372 
374 
375 
375 
379 


379 
379 


PAGE 


380 


41 


42 


CHAPTER VII 


Proceedings of the Conference of Brussels 
July 2-3, 1920 


NO. AND NAME 
MEETING OF ALLIED 
REPRESENTATIVES: 
11 a.m. 
1.c.P. 116 


REPARATION COMMISSION 


Paris 


MEETING OF ALLIED 
REPRESENTATIVES: 


3.15 p.m. 
1.c.P. 116A 


MEETING oF BRITISH, 
FRENCH AND ITALIAN 
REPRESENTATIVES: 

II a.m. 
1.C.P. 116B 

British DELEGATION 


MEETING oF ALLIED 
REPRESENTATIVES: 
12.30 p.m. 

LC.P. 116¢ 

MEETING or ALLIED 
REPRESENTATIVES: 
3.30 p.m. 

LC.P. 117 


ALLIED MILITARY AND 
NAVAL EXPERTS 
Brussels 
A.J. 188 

ALLIED CoAL EXPERTS 


DATE 
July 2 


June 30 


July 2 


July 3 


July 3 


July 3 


July 2 


MAIN SUBJECT 

1. Execution of the disarmament clauses 
of the Treaty of Versailles. 

2. Question of German coal deliveries 


postponed. 

App. Note to British delegate transmitting 
report on Germany’s default in the 
supply of coal. 

1. Division of German reparation among 
the Allies: (a) Great Britain and 
France; (6b) Belgium; (c) Italy; (d) 
Rumania; (e) Portugal; (/) Serbia. 

2. Question of German coal deliveries. 

3. Preparation of draft agreements con- 
cerning the division of German re- 
paration among the Allies. 

Discussion of British and Italian draft 
agreements concerning the division of 
German reparation among the Allies. 


App. 1. British draft agreement regarding 
the division of German reparation 
among the Allies. 

App. 2. Italian draft agreement on the 
same subject. 

Discussion of the division of German re- 
paration among the Allies. 


1. Submission of report by military ad- 
visers on the unfulfilled disarmament 
clauses of the Treaty of Versailles. 

2. Procedure at Spa Conference. 

3. Discussion of report regarding German 
coal deliveries. 

App. I. Memo. concerning the unfulfilled 
disarmament clauses of the Treaty of 
Versailles. 


App. II. Report on means of enforcing 
coal deliveries from Germany. 


CHAPTER VIII 


Proceedings of the Conference of Spa 
July 5-16, 1920 


NO. AND NAME 
MEETING or ALLIED 
AND GERMAN 
REPRESENTATIVES: 
II a.m. 
1.c.P. 118 


DATE 


July 5 


MAIN SUBJECT 

Agenda of conference; adjournment until 
arrival of German Ministers of War 
and Justice and General von Seeckt. 
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390 
397 
397 


400 


402 
402 


403 


403 
405 
406 
410 
4ll 


414 
418 


421 


PAGE 
422 


47 


49 


51 


NO. AND NAME 
MEETING OF ALLIED 
REPRESENTATIVES: 


5 p.m. 
1L.c.P. 118A 


MEETING oF ALLIED 


AND GERMAN 
REPRESENTATIVES: 
4.30 p.m: 

1LC.P. 119. 


CONVERSATION BETWEEN 
BrirTisH 

- REPRESENTATIVES 
AND M. PATEK 
s. 16 


MEETING OF ALLIED 
REPRESENTATIVES: 
11 a.m. 

1.C.P. 120 


REPARATION COMMISSION 
Spa 
A.J. 197 


MEETING oF ALLIED 
AND GERMAN 
REPRESENTATIVES: 
3.30 p.m. 
1L.C.P. 121 

GENERAL VON SEECKT 
A.J. 199 

MEETING oF ALLIED 
REPRESENTATIVES: 
11 a.m. 

1.C.P. 122 


DATE 
July 5 


July 6 


July 6 


July 7 


July 6 


July 7 


July 8 


ALLIED MIirary Experts July 8 


Spa 

MEETING or ALLIED 
REPRESENTATIVES: 
11.15 a.m. 
LC.P. 123 


MEETING OF ALLIED 
AND GERMAN 
REPRESENTATIVES: 
3.30 p.m. 

LC.P. 124 


MiI.iTaryY INTER- 
ALLIED COMMISSION 
OF CONTROL 

AERONAUTICAL 
COMMISSION OF 
CONTROL 
Spa 


July 8 


July 8 


July 8 


July 7 


MAIN SUBJECT 
Discussion of the division of German re- 
paration among the Allies. 


Statement by German Minister of Defence 
in reply to the three allied notes des- 
patched from the Boulogne conference 

_ concerning the execution of the 
military clauses of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles; adjournment of conference 
until German plan for disarmament 
submitted. . 


Polish policy towards Soviet Russia. 


1. Turkish observations on the proposed 
Turkish peace treaty; Greek opera- 
tions against Turkish nationalists. 

2. Proposed course of conference with 
the German delegation. 

App. Note enclosing the text of a de- 
cision of the Conference of Ambas- 
sadors concerning German war 
material. 


German statements concerning German 
disarmament. ‘ 


App. I. Statement on German disarma- 
ment. 


. Submission by military experts of draft 


note to the German Govt. concern- 
ing German disarmament. 


App. Draft note to the German Govt. con- 
cerning disarmament. 


British and French proposals regarding 
German disarmament; draft protocol 
approved. 


Presentation to German delegation of draft 
protocol concerning German dis- 
armament. 


App. A. Report concerning the naval 
clauses of the Treaty of Versailles. 
App. B. Report on German disarmament. 


App. C. Statement concerning destruc- 
tion range of aeronautical material. 

App. D. Proposals of Air Clauses Com- 
mission. 


ee 


PAGE 
425 


431 


443 


449 
453 


455 


464 


468 | 


469 


470 - 


487 


489 


NO. AND NAME 


‘Mr. Lioyp GEeorceE 
AND MARSHAL FOCH 
AND M. MILLERAND 


§2 MeEsTING of ALLIED 


AND GERMAN 
REPRESENTATIVES: 
10.30 a.m. 

LC.P. 125 


MEETING oF ALLIED 
AND GERMAN 
REPRESENTATIVES: 
12 noon 
1.C.P. 126 


MEETING or ALLIED 


AND GERMAN EXPERTS: 


3 p.m. 
1.C.P. 126A 


MEETING OF BRITISH, 
FRENCH AND POLISH 
REPRESENTATIVES: 


3 p.m. 
-1LC.P. 1268 - 


MEETING or ALLIED 
AND GERMAN 
REPRESENTATIVES: 
4-30 p.m. 

L.C.P. 127 
A.J. 200 


MEETING or ALLIED 
REPRESENTATIVES: 
10.30 a.m. 

1.C.P. 127A 


MEETING OF ALLIED 
AND GERMAN 
REPRESENTATIVES: 
II a.m. 

I.c.P. 128 


MEETING oF BrirTIsH, 
FRENCH, ITALIAN 
AND PoLisH 
REPRESENTATIVES: 


3 p.m. 
1.c.P. 128A 


MEETING oF ALLIED 
REPRESENTATIVES: 


4 p-m. 
1.C.P, 129 


DATE 


51a CONVERSATIONS BETWEEN July 8 


July 9 


July 9 


July 9 


July 9 


July 9 


July 10 


July 10 


July 10 


July 10 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Polish situation and British negotiations 
with M. Krassin. 


Signature of protocol concerning disarma- 
ment and the reduction of the German 
army. 


Statement by German Minister of Justice 
concerning Germans accused of war 
crimes. 


Germans accused of war crimes. 


Conditions of British and French help for 
Poland. 

Note 3. Tel. of July 7 from Sir H. Rum- 
bold, Warsaw, communicating Polish 
appeal for allied aid against Soviet 
Russian attack. 


1. German statement regarding the de- 
livery of coal according to the Treaty 
of Versailles. 

2. Signature of formula concerning trial 
of Germans accused of war crimes. 

App. 1. Suggested decision concerning 
German delivery of coal. 


British draft reply to the note of July 7 
from the Soviet Russian Govt.; pro- 
posed agreement with M. Grabski. 

App. 1. British draft reply to the Soviet 
Russian note of July 7. 

App. 2. Proposed agreement with M. 
Grabski. 


Statements by Dr. von Simons, Herr 
Stinnes and Herr Hué on the draft 
protocol concerning the German de- 
livery of coal. 


Discussion of agreement to help Poland; 
agreement signed by M. Grabski; 
reply to the Soviet Russian note of 
July 7 to be despatched by the British 
Govt. 


App. 1. Agreement signed by M. Grabski. 
Delivery of German coal. 
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PAGE 
490 


492 


496 


500 


502 


595 


507 


512 


512 
513 


517 


519 


524 


530 
53! 


61 


62 


67 


NO. AND NAME 
MEETING OF ALLIED 
AND GERMAN 
REPRESENTATIVES: 
4.30 p.m. 
1.C.P. 130 


MEETING oF ALLIED 
REPRESENTATIVES: 
11.30 a.m. 

LCP. 131 


A.J. 203 Revise 


MM. GRABSKI AND BENES 


M. LAROCHE 
A.J. 216 


MEETING oF ALLIED 
AND GERMAN 
REPRESENTATIVES: 
5-30 p.m. 

1.C.P. 132 


MEETING oF ALLIED 
REPRESENTATIVES: 
10.30 a.m. 

1.C.P. 133 


MEETING oF ALLIED 
AND GERMAN 
REPRESENTATIVES: 
3.30 p.m. 

1.C.P. 134 


MEETING OF ALLIED 
REPRESENTATIVES: 
4.30 p.m. 

LC.P. 135 


MEETING OF ALLIED 
REPRESENTATIVES: 


5-15 p.m. 
LC.P. 135A 


Dr. WirTH 
Spa 


DATE 


July 10 


July 11 


July 1 


July 12 


July 12 


July 12 


July 13 


July 13 


MAIN SUBJECT 

Statements concerning the delivery of 

n coal; German scheme of 
reparation outlined. 


1. Reply to the Turkish observations on 
the draft Turkish peace treaty ap- 
proved. 

2. Addendum to protocol on disarma- 
ment of July 9g concerning the export 
of German war material. 

3. Teschen: decision that Conference of 
Ambassadors should define the Polish- 
Czechoslovak frontier. 

4. Relations between Danzig and Poland. 

App. 1. Draft reply to the Turkish obser- 
vations on the proposed Turkish peace 
treaty. 

App. 3. Declaration accepting settlement 
of Teschen question by the Allied 
Powers and the suspension of the 
Teschen, Spitz and Orava plebiscite. 

App. 7. Telegram to the International 

mmission at Teschen concerning 
the allied decision to determine the 
frontier. 

App. 8. Resolution regarding Danzig: 
article 104 of the Treaty of Versailles. 

App. g. Statement on the same subject. 


Delivery of German coal; question of 
submission of German proposals relat- 
ing to the German scheme of repara- 
tion. 


Further procedure of Spa Conference in 
relation to coal and reparation agreed 


upon. 


1. Inability of German delegation to 
accept Allied proposals regarding the 
delivery of German coal. 

2. Appointment of an Allied and Ger- 
man committee to examine the Ger- 
man scheme of reparation. 


Adherence to Allied position concerning 
the delivery of German coal and Allied 
wish to help food supply for German 
miners. 


Further procedure to prevent breakdown 
of Spa Conference. 


App. Note to M. Jaspar stating the in- 
ability of the German delegation to 
indicate the amount of the annuity. 
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1.C.P. 135B 


CONVERSATION BETWEEN 
ALLIED AND GERMAN 
CoA. EXPERTs: 

10.30 a.m. 
1.C.P. 135C 

GERMAN DELEGATION 

A.J. 219 


MEETING OF ALLIED 
AND GERMAN 
REPRESENTATIVES: 
5-30 p.m. 

1.C.P. 136 

MEETING oF ALLIED 
REPRESENTATIVES: 
11.30 a.m. 

LC.P. 137 


MEETING oF ALLIED 
REPRESENTATIVES: 
6 p.m. 
1.c.P. 138 

BririsH DELEGATION: 
A.J. 220 


MEETING OF Britisu 
AND FRENCH 
REPRESENTATIVES: 
9.30 p.m. 

1.C.P. 138A 

GERMAN DELEGATION 
A.J. 222 

CONVERSATION BETWEEN 
Mr. Lioyp GEORGE 
AND Dr. SIMONS: 
1.C.P. 138B 

MEETING or ALLIED 
REPRESENTATIVES: 
II a.m. 

1.C.P. 139 

Count SForzA 
A.J. 224 

GERMAN DELEGATION 
A.J. 223 

MEETING OF ALLIED 
REPRESENTATIVES: 


5 p-m. 
1.C.P. 140 


ALLIED Coa. EXPERTS 


pa 
Mr. Lioyvp GEORGE 
Spa 


DATE 


July 13 


July 13 


July 13 


July 13 


July 14 


July 14 


July 14 


July 14 


July 14 


July 15 


July 15 


July 15 


July 15 


July 15 
July 15 


MAIN SUBJECT 

Preparation for, and participation in, 
meeting with members of Reparation 
Commission and German experts to 
examine German scheme for repara- 
tion. 


Unofficial opinion of German experts re- 
garding delivery of German coal. 


App. Offer regarding deliveries of German 
coal. 


Dr. Simons’ non-acceptance of Allied pro- 
posals concerning deliveries of German 
coal; adjournment of conference. 


Means of compelling Germany to deliver 
coal according to the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles; conditions of British partici- 
pation in an occupation of the Ruhr. 

Continued discussion on the same subject; 
price of German coal to be delivered. 


App. Draft Allied declaration to the 
German Govt. concerning proposed 
Allied measures to enforce the delivery 
of German coal. 


Discussion of certain questions formulated 
by the German delegation regarding 
delivery of German coal. 


App. Revised list of questions regarding 
delivery of German coal. 

German situation and delivery of German 
coal; possible Allied occupation of the 
Ruhr. 


Further discussion of questions formu- 
lated by the German delegation re- 
garding delivery of German coal. 


App. 2. Prices to be paid by Italy for 
German coal. 

App. 3. Proposals for settlement of coal 
problem. 

Report of Allied experts on German pro- 
posals for settlement of the coal pro- 
blem; price of German coal; Allied 
loan to be raised for food for German 
miners; coal of Upper Silesia. 

App. 1. Report on the German proposals 
for the settlement of the coal problem. 

App. 3. Proposals regarding the price of 
German coal and for raising a loan for 
Germany. 
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77 MeEEseTING or ALLIED 
AND GERMAN 
REPRESENTATIVES: 


5 p.m. 
L.C.P. 141 


GERMAN DELEGATION 


GERMAN DELEGATION 


78 MEETING oF BrRiTIsH, 


FRENCH AND GERMAN 


REPRESENTATIVES: 


7 p.m. 
LC.P. 141A 


DATE MAIN SUBJECT 

July 16 Discussion of revised protocol respecting 
the delivery of German coal; German 
acceptance of protocol; question of 
reparation referred to forthcoming 
conference of experts. 

Note 3. Tel. No. 71 of July 17 from 

Lord Curzon to F.O. concerning agree- 
ments concluded on July 16. 


App. 1. Revised draft protocol concerning 
delivery of German coal. 


App. 2. Statement of reasons for the 
German counterproposals. 


July 15 = Discussion of the German proposals for the 
settlement of the delivery of German 
coal. 
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79 MEETING OF BriTISH 
AND FRENCH 
REPRESENTATIVES: 
12 noon 
LC.P. 142 


Lorp CurRZON 
London 


80 NoTE or ALLIED 
RECOMMENDATIONS: 
Warsaw 
1L.C.P. 142A 


July 27-28, 1920 


DATE MAIN SUBJECT 
Introductory Note: correspondence of July 
11-26 between the Soviet Russian 
and the British Govts: F.O. tel. No. 

198 to Reval of July 20. 


July 27 1. Discussion of British note of July 26 to 
Soviet Russia; proposed London peace 
conference with Soviet Russia. 

2. Polish-Russian armistice negotiations. 

3. Signature of agreement concerning 
advances to Germany in respect of 
coal deliveries. 

4. Allied occupation of north-east Ger- 
many; threatened strike in Danzig. 

July 26 App. 1. Reply to M. Chicherin’s telegram 
of July 24. 

July 27. App. 2. Draft telegram to M. Chicherin 
regarding proposed London confer- 
ence. 

July 27. App. 3. Draft telegram to Polish Govt. on 
the same subject. 

App. 4. Amended draft telegram to M. 
Chicherin on the same subject. 

App. 5. Amended draft telegram to the 
Polish Govt. on the same subject. 

July 27. App. 6. Note concerning the raising of a 
loan for Germany in respect of coal 
deliveries. 


July 28 Measures to be concerted in the face of the 
advance of the Red Army against 
Warsaw. 
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81 MEETING oF BritTisH 
MInisTERS AND 


CHAPTER X 


Conversations in London between British Ministers and Soviet 
Russian Representatives with a view to the promotion of a Russo- 
Polish truce 
August 4-6, 1920 


DATE 


Aug. 4 


RussiAn REPRESENTATIVES: 


4.15 p.m. 
1.C.P. 142B 

82 MEETING oF BRITISH 
MINISTERS AND 


Aug. 6 


Russtan REPRESENTATIVES: 


3.30 p.m. 
1.C.P. 142C 


NO. AND NAME 
83 MEETING oF BrRITIsH 
AND FRENCH 
REPRESENTATIVES: 
10.45 a.m. 
1.C.P. 142D 


M. KAMENEV 


84 MEETING oF BRITISH 
AND FRENCH 


REPRESENTATIVES: 


4-45 p-m. 
LC.P. 142E 


85 MEETING or BritisH 
AND FRENCH 


REPRESENTATIVES: 


10.30 a.m. 
LC.P. 142F 


Aug. 6 


MAIN SUBJECT 

Introductory Note: communication of Aug. 3 
from M. Kamenev naming a Soviet 
Russian peace delegation authorised 
to negotiate a peace treaty with Great 
Britain and her Allies. 

British statement on conditions governing 
British assistance to Poland; M. 
Kamenev’s statement. 


Soviet Russian terms for a truce between 
Soviet Russia and Poland; conditions 
of French participation in a general 
conference with Soviet Russia; British 
draft terms for a truce. 

App. 1. British draft terms for a truce 
between Soviet Russia and Poland. 

App. 2. Note handed to M. Kamenev 
containing terms for a truce between 
Soviet Russia and Poland. 


CHAPTER XI 
Proceedings of the Third Conference of Hythe 
August 8-9, 1920 


DATE 
Aug. 8 


Aug. 8 
Aug. 8 
Aug. 8 


Aug. 9 


MAIN SUBJECT 
1. Statement by Mr. Lloyd George on 
the British negotiations with the 
Soviet Russian representatives in Lon- 
don; M. Millerand’s comments; Soviet 
Russian answer to the British note of 
July 29; proposed British reply outlined. 
2. The Middle East; Emir Feisal and the 
kingship of Mesopotamia. 
App. 2. Proposed Russian measures in event 
of Polish acceptance of armistice terms. 
App. 3. Unofficial copy of M. Chicherin’s 
reply to the British note of July 29. 
Possible Russo-German cooperation; pos- 
sible Allied assistance to Poland. 


Military and political means of exercising 
pressure on Russia in order to 
guarantee Polish independence. 

Note 7. Extract from article by Mr. Winston 
Churchill in The Evening News of July 
28. 
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NO. AND NAME DATE 


BriTISH AND FRENCH Aug. 8 
MILITARY AND NAVAL 
ADVISERS 
Lympne 
M. BERTHELOT AND Aug. 9 
Mr. KERR 
Lympne 

Aug. 9 
86 MEETING oF BririsH Aug. 9 
AND FRENCH 
REPRESENTATIVES: 
2.45 p.m. 
1.C.P. 142G 
Aug. 9 
Aug. 9 


MAIN SUBJECT 

App. 1. Military and naval means of 
exercising pressure on Russia in order 
to guarantee Polish independence. 


App. 2. Political means for the same pur- 
pose. 


App. 3. Draft resolutions on the same 
subject. 


Further consideration of military and 
political means of exercising pressure 
on Russia in order to guarantee Polish 
independence. 


App. 3. Draft declaration to Poland on the 
same subject. 

App. 4. Declaration to Poland on the same 
subject. 
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Prime Ministers 
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NO. AND NAME DATE 
87 CONVERSATION BETWEEN Aug, 22 
Mr. LLoyp GEORGE AND 
S1IGNOR GIOLITTI: 
10 a.m. 
1.C.P. 143 


88 CONVERSATION BETWEEN Aug. 22 
Mr. LLoyp GEORGE AND 
S1GNOR GIOLITTI: 
10 a.m. 
IL.C.P. 143A 


89 CONVERSATION BETWEEN Aug. 23 
Mr. Lioyp GEORGE AND 
S1GNoR GIOLITTI: 
10.30 a.m. 
1LC.P. 144 


MAIN SUBJECT 
1. Poland. 
2. Question of German execution of the 
Spa protocols and a possible Allied 
occupation of the Ruhr. 
German reparation and the proposed 
conference of experts. 
Russia. 
. Fiume. 
. Heraclea basin; strength of British and 
Italian forces in Constantinople; 
possible Greek occupation of Gallipoli. 
7. Draft statement to the press concerning 
conversations. 
8. Question of Italian action to secure 
release of British prisoners in Baku. 
g. Economic conditions in Italy. 
App. Draft statement for publication con- 
cerning conversations. 


AEP | 


Conclusions reached at meeting recorded 
in No. 87. 


Poland and Russia; peace terms offered 
to Poland by Soviet Russia; draft 
statement to the press concerning 
conversations amended; message to 
M. Millerand; Polish use of the port 
of Danzig. 
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Kamenev concerning the _ Soviet 
Russian terms for peace with Poland. 

Aug. 23. App. 2. Telegram to British Ambassador 781 
at Paris regarding Danzig. 


Mr. LLoyp GEORGE 
Lucerne 
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Several conversations held by Mr. Lloyd George with foreign 
statesmen in London in the autumn of 1920 
September 10—-November 4, 1920 


NO. AND NAME DATE MAIN SUBJECT PAGE 
90 MEETING BETWEEN Sept. 10 Mr. Lloyd George’s comments on the 783 
BritisH MINISTERS AND actions of M. Kamenev in England; 
RussiAN TRADE M. Kamenev’s reply; British prisoners 
DELEGATION: in Russia. 
4.30 p.m. 
LC.P. 144A 
91 CONVERSATION BETWEEN Oct.11 German reparation and the question of 792 
THE BRITISH AND Allied occupation of the Ruhr. 
BELGIAN PRIME Note 8. Variant record of this con- 794 
MINISTERS: versation. 
LC.P. 144B 
92 CONVERSATION BETWEEN Oct. 20 1. The Little Entente. 796 
Mr. LLoyp GEORGE 2. Rumanian relations with Soviet 797 
AND M. TAKE JONESCU: Russia. 
1.C.P. 144C 3. Propcsed British purchase of Ru- 799 
manian cereals. 
4. Reconstruction of Rumanian railways. 800 
5. Proposed Rumanian purchase of 801 
British ships. 
6. Rumanian oil. 801 
93 CONVERSATION BETWEEN Oct. 27 Question of voluntary service in Bul- 802 
BRITISH AND garian army; possible Bulgarian 
BULGARIAN PRIME membership of the League of Nations; 
MInISsTERs: Bulgarians accused of war crimes. 
2 p.m. 
1.C.P. 144D 
94 CONVERSATION BETWEEN Nov. 4 __ Belgian political situation; German repa- 805 
Mr. Lioyp GEORGE ration and the question of Allied oc- 
AND MM. VANDER- cupation of the Ruhr; visit of a 
VELDE AND HuysMANs: Committee of the Second Socialist 
L.C.P. 144E International to Georgia and pro- 
posed visit to Armenia. 
CHAPTER XIV 
Proceedings of the Second Conference of London 
November 26—December 4, 1920 
NO. AND NAME DATE MAIN SUBJECT PAGE 
95 MeEeTIne of BritisH Nov. 26 1. Italian representation at the con- 809 
AND FRENCH ference; Greek situation. 
REPRESENTATIVES: 2. Communication to the press. 818 
4 p-m. 
1.C.P. 144F 


DATE — 


Nov. 27 


NO. AND NAME 


MEETING oF BRITISH 
AND FRENCH 
REPRESENTATIVES: 
3.30 p.m. 

1.C.P. 144G 

MEETING OF BRITISH, 
FRENCH AND ITALIAN 
REPRESENTATIVES: 
4.15 p.m. 

1.C.P. 145 

Lorp CurZzON 

A.J. 226 


Dec. 2 


Nov. 27 


M. LEyYGuEs Dec. 2 


MEETING oF BRITISH Dec. 3 
FRENCH AND ITALIAN 
REPRESENTATIVES: 

11.30 a.m. 

1.C.P. 146 


99 MEETING oF BriTIsH, 
FRENCH AND ITALIAN 
REPRESENTATIVES: 


4 p.m. 
1.C.P. 147 


Dec. 3 


100 MEETING oF Britisn, Dec. 4 
FRENCH AND ITALIAN 
REPRESENTATIVES: 

10.30 a.m. 


1.C.P. 148 


101.) MeetNc or BririsH Dec. 4 
AND FRENCH 
REPRESENTATIVES: 

12 noon 


1.C.P. 148A 


MAIN SUBJECT 
1. Visit of M. Leygues to the tomb of the 
Unknown Warrior. 
2. Greek situation. 
3. Voting by outvoters in the Upper 
Silesian plebiscite. 
Leakage of secret information; Greek 
situation. 


App. 1. Memo. on the French proposals 
to prevent King Constantine’s return 
to the Greek throne. 

App. 2. Draft Allied declaration 
Greece. 

1. Objections to the admission of Ar- 
menia to the League of Nations. 

2. Possible revision of the Treaty of 
Sévres; reported relations between 
Soviets and Turkish nationalists in Asia 
Minor. 

3. Armenia. 

App. 1. Draft resolution regarding Asia 
Minor. 

App. 2. Draft telegram to Allied delegates 
at Geneva regarding Armenia. 

1. Armenia. 

2. Treaty of Sévres; policy of Mustafa 
Kemal Pasha; Greek situation. 

App. 1. Telegram to Mr. Balfour at 
Geneva regarding the admission of 
Armenia to the League of Nations. 

App. 2. Allied note to Greek Govt. re- 

garding violation of financial agree- 

ments. 

. Greek situation. 

. Allied trade relations with Russia. 

. German reparation. 

. Reported German payments to the 

former German Emperor. 

. Allied importation of German goods. 

. Withdrawal of Allied financial aid to 

Greece in the event of King Constan- 

tine’s return to the Greek throne. 

Water facilities for Palestine. 
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summarizing relations between H.M. 
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RS AND THE 
RussiAN TRADE 
DELEGATION: 


6.45 p.m. 
1.C.P. 148B 


DATE 
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MAIN SUBJECT 
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appendix containing drafts of an 
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Soviet Russian difficulties in accepting the 
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CHAPTER I 


Proceedings of the Conference of San Remo 
April 18-26, 1920 


No. 1 


1.0.P. 941] Notes of a Meeting of the Heads of the British, French and Italian 
Delegations, held at the Villa Devachan, San Remo, on Sunday, April 168, 
1920, at II a.m. 


PRESENT: British Empire: The Right Hon. D. Lloyd George, Prime Minister; The 
Right Hon. the Earl Curzon of Kedleston, Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs; SECRETARY, Sir M. Hankey. 
France: M. Millerand, President of the French Council; M. Berthelot. 
Italy: Signor Nitti, Prime Minister; Signor Scialoja, Signor Garbasso, 
Signor Trombetti. 
INTERPRETER: M. Vare. 


Secretary of the 1. SIGNOR Nitti introduced M. Garbasso as the secretary of the 
Conference conference. 


2. SIGNoR Nitti said that this was a preliminary meeting to arrange a plan 
Composition of Of the conference and an exact order of business. The first 
the Supreme question was the composition of each delegation at the Supreme 
Council Council. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said he thought that the smaller the conference 
was, the better. He had had experience of conferences where the rooms 
were crowded with people, who were possibly of value to their own 
Governments, but not of much value to the conference. He thought that 
the numbers ought to be confined to those absolutely essential to the business 
in hand. He had often seen the room crowded with supernumeraries. He 
then read a proposal as regards the composition of the conference (see 
conclusion). He would add that there should be one secretary for each 
delegation, and one interpreter for the whole conference. 

M. MILLERAND said he had no objection in principle. 

Sicnor NirttT1 said that he understood that when subjects of a commercial 
or financial nature were under discussion, experts would be allowed to attend. 

Mr. Lioyp GEorcE said that was his intention. Military experts would 
also be wanted on occasions. 

M. MILierRanp asked if there would be any inconvenience in M. Barrére, 
the French Ambassador in Rome, attending? 

t Preceding documents in the series I.C.P., comprising minutes of the First Conference 
of London, are printed in Volume VII. 


I, VII I B 


Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said that the difficulty was that if M. Barrére at- 
tended, the British Government would feel bound to send for their Ambas- 
sador in Rome, who really knew nothing of this business. The Italians 
would also require their Ambassador in London to be present. In this way 
the numbers present in the conference would become swollen. 

M. MILLERAND said he would not press the point. 

The following proposals by Mr. Lloyd George were accordingly accepted: 


The Supreme Council, meeting at San Remo, will consist of not more 
than two representatives of each of the four Principal Allied Powers. 

Representatives of other States will be invited to attend when subjects 
concerning them are under discussion. 

Experts may also be invited to be present according to the subject of 
discussion. 


3. Sicnor Nirr1 said that the interpreter would be available to assist in 
making the procés-verbal of the conference. He thought the next 
Press Com- ; 
muniqus  uestion was to settle the procedure as regards the press. He 
would propose that a joint press communiqué should be prepared 
and issued at the end of each meeting, just as had been done in London. 
M. MILLERAND said he understood that, outside these official bulletins, 
there would be no other communications. 
Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said he sincerely hoped that no other communications 
would be made, as it made the conference very difficult. 


It was agreed— 


That an official bulletin should be issued at the end of each meeting, 
and that no other communications should be made to the press. 


4. SIGNOR Nitti asked whether, in order to make the proceés-verbal, it would 
not be necessary to have a stenographer present. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said that there had never been one present 
at the [London] conferences. 

M. BeRrTHELOT said that the French had sometimes one stenographer 
present at the Paris conferences, but he did not regard it as essential. 


Stenographers 


It was agreed— 
That no stenographer should be present. 


5. SIGNOR Nitti said that the principal question was to establish the 
Order of subjects to be discussed, and to arrange the order of their discussion. 
Business MR. Ltoyp Georck said that the conference had been summoned 

primarily to settle the terms of the Treaty of Peace with Turkey. 
Since then, difficulties had arisen with Germany which must unquestionably 
be discussed. It was difficult to know which should be discussed first. If the 
German question was taken first, it would involve delay in the treaty. It 
had to be remembered that the decisions with regard to the treaty had to 
go to the drafting committee, after which they sometimes had to come back 
to the conference. He was inclined to think that the best course was to 


2 


proceed with the Turkish Treaty immediately. He had, however, had an 
important conference with M. Millerand that morning,? at which suggestions 
had been made which gave him the impression that a preliminary discussion 
of the German question at a very early date was desirable. Of course, the 
whole of the questions relating to Germany could not be settled in one after- 
noon. He suggested, therefore, that the Turkish Treaty should be taken 
first, but that an afternoon should be assigned to a preliminary discussion on 
the German question. Perhaps it could be discussed on Monday afternoon, 
or Tuesday morning. In addition to this, there were two or three points 
relating to Russia to be decided; and there was the question of the Adriatic, 
but he understood that this had been settled directly between the Italian 
Government and the Jugoslavs. 

Sicnor Nirt1 said that the Adriatic question was not yet decided. 

M. MILLERAND said he saw no inconvenience in taking the German ques- 
tion on Monday morning or afternoon, and the Turkish question immediately 
after, as this was an essential question to be discussed. 

Mr. Lioyp GEorcE said that his proposal was to begin with the Turkish 
Treaty on Monday morning, and to set aside the afternoon for a preliminary 
discussion on the German question. 

M. MILLERAND asked whether it would not prove inconvenient to begin 
with Turkey and then to interrupt it in order to discuss the German affair. 

Mr. Lioyp GEorcE said the reason why he proposed to begin with Turkey 
was that a decision ought to be taken as to the date when the Turkish 
delegates were to be summoned. He thought two or three hours discussion 
would be required to reach this decision. 

SIGNoR Nirti begged M. Millerand and Mr. Lloyd George to take into 
consideration the importance of being able to announce decisions as the 
result of these conferences. He thought it was almost more important to 
give the impression of having reached decisions than that those decisions 
should be absolutely perfect. That was why he begged his colleagues to 
reach a decision on the four principal points that had been named. 

Mr. Lioyp GEorGE said he quite agreed. 

S1cNnor Nitti proposed that the Turkish question should be taken on the 
following morning. He thought, however, that it would not be without 
value if some ideas were exchanged on the German question in the interval. 
They might have a friendly and informal discussion on the subject. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE agreed. He thought an informal discussion would be 
very useful as a preliminary to the formal discussion of the conference. He 
then handed round a definite proposal as regards the order of business for 
the conference (see conclusion). 

Sicnor Nirt1 said that he understood that the order of the day proposed 
by Mr. Lloyd George was established, and that the main questions would 
be treated in the following order: Turkey, Germany, Russia, the Adriatic. 
He wished to point out, however, that this arrangement of business must 
be kept entirely to the delegations represented at the conference, since it 

2 See No. 2. 
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included the Tripartite Agreement,3 which was entirely a matter for these 
del[e]gations. 

M. MILLERAND said he had no observation to make, except one remark, 
which he hoped the Italians would take in good part. He asked the Italian 
delegation to consider whether it would be prudent for the conference to 
examine the Adriatic question among themselves, without the presence of 
the Jugoslavs? 

Mr. Lioyp GEorcE suggested that this could be decided when the ques- 
tion of the Adriatic was reached. 

SIGNorR NitmT1 said he was strongly desirous of discussing all four questions, 
and he hoped that the conference would reach conclusions on all of 
them. The Italian delegation would not raise difficulties in regard to the 
Adriatic question, and, if it was necessary, would not object to the presence 
of Jugoslav delegates, with whom they were on excellent terms. 

M. MILLERAND said that he had only made the remark in order that the 
question should be kept in mind. 

Sicnor Nirtrt1 said that the order of business proposed by Mr. Lloyd George 
might, therefore, be taken as accepted. 

The conference agreed to the following order of business :— 


(1) Treaty of Peace with Turkey. 
The reply to President Wilson’s note. 
The means for enforcing the treaty: The report of Marshal Foch’s 
committee.5 
Military clauses: Article 55 (recruitment for the French Foreign 
Legion); the question of the reduction of the number of com- 
missions. 
Financial clauses: Article 16. 
Economic clauses: Article 30. 
Agreement in regard to spheres of influence. 
Armenia: Communication from the League of Nations. 
Batum. 
Minorities clauses: Communication from the League of Nations. 
Kurdistan. 
Mandates. 
(2) Germany. 
(3) Russia. 
(4) Adriatic. 


6. SicNor Nirt1 proposed that an informal discussion should now take place 
on the question of Germany. The most important matter was to 


German : é P 
Y have an exact idea of the situation. The conference were face to 


3 The proposed ‘Tripartite Agreement between the British Empire, France and Italy 
respecting Anatolia’, subsequently published under that title in Cmd. 963 of 1920. 

4 See Volume VII, No. 75, minute 3. 

S The Versailles Military Committee of allied representatives: cf. Volume VII, No. 78, 
minute 2. 
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face with a situation which, he thought, could probably not be decided 
solely by principles of law and right. 

M. MILLERAND said that, if Mr. Lloyd George had no objection, he would 
indicate the suggestions that he had made privately to him in a conversation 
that morning.” 

Mr. Lioyp GEorGE suggested that, before discussing it at the table, 
M. Mulerand should have an informal discussion with Signor Nitti. 


7. It was agreed— 

That the conference should assemble at 11 a.m., on 
Monday, April 19, 1920, in order to discuss the following 
questions :-— 


Business for the 
following day 


(1) The date on which the Turks are to be invited to Paris. 
(2) The reply to President Wilson’s note on the subject of the Turkish 
Treaty. 


(Drafting and political experts to be in attendance, and to be introduced if 
required.) 


San Remo, April 18, 1920. 


No. 2 


I1.c.P. 94A] Notes of a Conversation between the Prime Minister and M. 
Millerand on Sunday, April 18, 1920, at 9.30 a.m. 


The Prime Minister was accompanied by Sir M. Hankey and M. Millerand 
by M. Camerlynck, who acted as interpreter. 


1. M. MILLERAND said that the export of coke to France from England had 
The Export of | been prohibited within the last few days, which had caused the 
Coke to France greatest inconvenience. 

Mr. Lioyp GEorcE instructed Sir M. Hankey to telegraph to Mr. Bonar 
Law! asking him to make enquiries as to the reason why the export had 
been stopped and to report fully on the subject. 


2. M. MILLERAND said that no less than three commissions of control had 
_ been established at Constantinople during the occupation, and 
Commissions of that the presidency of all these was British. He suggested that 
Control at ‘ ae 
Constantinople the presidency should be divided between the three Powers, 
Great Britain, France and Italy. 
Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said that this seemed fair and he undertook to make 
enquiries. 


! Lord Privy Seal, in charge of His Majesty’s Government in the absence of Mr. Lloyd 
George. 


g. M. MILLERAND adverted to the request of the German Government to 
be permitted to retain the 17,500 men in the Ruhr which had 


Germany: been allowed by the agreement of August, 1919.2, The period 
rae Fats for which they were permitted to remain had expired on the 
in the Ruhr roth April, and the German Government has asked to retain 
Valley them for an additional four months. Marshal Foch’s proposal 


was that they should be withdrawn by the roth May. M. 

Millerand thought, however, that it would be better to lay down that half 
should be withdrawn by the roth June and the remainder by the roth July. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said that this appeared reasonable, but he would not 
like to give a definite decision without military advice. 

M. MiLLERAND then suggested that the question should be examined in 
the first instance by Marshal Foch and Field-Marshal Wilson. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE agreed to this. 


4. M. MILLERAND called Mr. Lloyd George’s attention to the incident when 
French officers had been insulted in a Berlin restaurant. Prince 


plat nae Joachim, who had been principally concerned in this affair, 
tamara ‘had only been fined 5 M.3 Up to now no reparation for this 


insult to the French representatives had been demanded. He 
asked if the time had not come when action should be taken. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE replied that this was really a question of general 
policy towards Germany. In Germany the Allies were dealing with a weak 
Government which had no authority, was composed of second-rate men, and 
was without influence, prestige, or even respect in its own country. Their 
orders were not obeyed. For example, General Bingham, the head of the 
British Military Control Mission in Berlin, had reported personally to him 
that in regard to disarmament the States of Saxony and Bavaria refused to 
take any notice of the Central Government’s orders. The British nation had 
also an incident for which they would have to demand reparation. A 
Prussian officer had ordered that a British journalist should be beaten in the 
Ruhr district. The question the Allies had to consider, however, was whether 
it was any use insisting when the orders of the German Government were 
not respected. For the moment he had no proposal to make, but he would 
like to hear what M. Millerand had to say. 

M. MILLERAND said he was in entire agreement with Mr. Lloyd George as 
to the present position of the German Government. The question, therefore, 
was what action ought the Allies to take. He thought it would be very 
dangerous to take no action before the roth July, because this would involve 


2 For this agreement see Volume I, No. 31, minute 6 and appendix E. For the German 
request, of April 8, 1920, for the extension of the agreement see Cmd. 1325 of 1921, Protocols 
and correspondence between the Supreme Council and the Conference of Ambassadors and the. German 
Government and the German Peace Delegation between January 10, 1920, and July 17, 1920, respecting 
the execution of the Treaty of Versailles of June 28, 1919, pp. 73-74- 

3 This incident was currently reported in the press: see, e.g., The Times of March ro and 
April 19, 1920. The Times recorded that Prince Joachim Albrecht of Prussia was fined 
500 marks. 
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the risk of enabling the military party to seize the power. Should this occur 
the Allies might be compelled to undertake definite war action. Recent 
incidents proved that the mass of the German population was quite indif- 
ferent to strong action by the Allies. It had been suggested that such action 
might involve a national reaction in Germany; in fact, nothing of the kind 
had occurred. His opinion was that it was best for the Allies to agree to 
inform the German Government that they must carry out certain obligations 
—in regard, for instance, to reparation, disarmament and coal. They should 
let the German Government know that they realised that the Government 
was not in the position, in spite of goodwill, to carry out its obligations or 
to satisfy the Allies, and that in consequence the Allies would have to take 
guarantees. The French troops would voluntarily evacuate Frankfurt and 
Darmstadt,* and the Allies would then take a ‘gage’ in the basin of the Ruhr 
in a manner he would suggest. 

Mr. Lioyp Georce said he did not wish to consider the question of 
arousing the military spirit in Germany. At present the German people 
were half starved. Later, however, they might get dangerous. He did not 
think that the occupation of the Ruhr would be of much use. He thought 
that the Allies ought to tabulate their demands, and if Germany fell short of 
carrying them out, they ought to take steps to compel Germany to keep her 
promises. The occupation of the Ruhr would not achieve this. Saxony and 
Bavaria and possibly Berlin would not much mind the occupation of the 
Ruhr, which was not a sensitive part of Germany. The Germans might hand 
over the coal which they owed without such occupation, which would con- 
sequently only involve the occupation of a part of Germany in which the 
treaty was being carried out. General Bingham reported that the difficulty 
was to make Saxony and Bavaria carry out the treaty. He had received 
information that Bavaria refused to disarm the Einwohnerwehr’ and would 
defy Berlin, and even the Allies, on this point. The occupation of the Ruhr 
would not affect them. He himself would like the Allies to have a straight 
talk with the Germans. Would it not be better, he asked, to meet the Ger- 
mans face to face with our demands and see what explanation they could 
give and what they could do? In any other affairs of life, for example, in a 
financial or commercial transaction, the practice was to meet the principals. 
The best plan would be to have a straight talk with them and find out what 
could be done. He thought the occupation of the Ruhr was the worst way 
to deal with this question. 

M. MILLERAND said he would not press the occupation of the Ruhr if he 
could see a better plan. He understood that Mr. Lloyd George’s proposal 
was, instead of conducting conversations through the German Chargés 

4 On April 6, 1920, French forces had begun the occupation of Frankfort-on-Main, Darm- 
stadt, Hanau, Homburg and Dieburg in consequence of the recent entry of German forces 
into the demilitarised zone of the Rhineland, in contravention of article 43 of the Treaty of 
Versailles, in order to suppress a rising in the Ruhr. His Majesty’s Government dissociated 
itself from this French action, which was, however, supported by the Belgian Government. 


See Volume IX, Chaps. III and IV. 
S Civic guards (cf. Volume VI, No. 337). 
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d’Affaires in Paris and London, to see the chiefs of the Government. He felt 
quite certain this would come to nothing—for two principal reasons. First, 
the German Chargés d’ Affaires in Paris and London had perfectly correctly 
interpreted the views of their Government, and second, he had absolutely 
no confidence in the heads of the German Government. Both before and 
since the war they had constantly told lies and cheated and haggled without 
ever Carrying out their promises. One conversation more would lead to 
nothing. 


(Mr. Lloyd George interjected that there had been no conversations up 
to now, and M. Millerand said he would withdraw this expression.) 


The occupation of the Ruhr would at any rate have the result of producing 
coal, and was the most direct way of securing execution of this part of the 
treaty. If any one suggested any practicable alternative, however, he would 
be prepared to consider it. Nevertheless, he was not in favour of conversa- 
tions, which were the contrary of practical means of securing what he [we] 
wanted. 

Mr. Lioyp GEorcE pointed out that the conversations with the Chargés 
d’Affaires had failed completely in their object and had almost produced a 
rupture between France and Great Britain.* Of course, it would be possible 
to occupy Munich, Dresden and other towns, as Napoleon did. The diffi- 
culty was that once we were in we would never be able to get out again. 

M. MILLERAND said he did not propose that. 

Mr. Lioyp GeEorcE said he did not believe that in the present state of 
Germany the occupation of the Ruhr would be of any value. The Germans 
were not a Sensitive people as the French were. When Germany had 
occupied a portion of French soil the whole of France had felt hurt. But 
Germans had not the sensitiveness throughout the whole body which the 
French had. It took some time to sting them. They had suffered Napoleon’s 
occupation for a long time before they had been stung to hit back. Of 
course, if M. Millerand did not agree to the conversations, the Allies might 
appoint Ambassadors and talk to the Germans through them. Personally, 
however, he would like to invite the Germans to Paris and put to them a 
regular questionnaire in regard to reparation, disarmament, coal, &c., and 
press them on each point as to what they would do and demand explana- 
tions. He would insist on definite and clear promises of the fulfilment of 
their obligations. If they could not fulfil them then the Allies would have 
to confer, but before any action was taken he would have to be in a position 
to show the British public that everything within reason had been done to 
avoid it. It was much easier to enter Germany than to leave it. 

M. MILLERAND said that personally he had no objection to summoning 
the Germans to Paris on two conditions. First, that the Allies should agree 
beforehand as to the precise character of the demand that they would make 
and insist on; second, and not less important, that before conversations took 
place the Allies should agree as to what they would do if the German Govern- 
ment did not execute their promises within the prescribed limits of time. 
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Mr. Lioyp GeEorcE accepted both conditions. As regards the second he 
was not clear as to what was the most effective way of securing guarantees. 
No doubt blockade would be a very effective method. It would send a 
shiver through the German nation. It was, however, a horrible thing to 
undertake to starve millions of people. 

M. MILLERAND said it could not be carried out. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE agreed. The Americans would never consent. He 
suggested that the military should be asked to propose alternatives. They 
ought to give the Supreme Council at least half a dozen plans. They need 
not recommend them, but they ought to suggest them for consideration. 

M. MILLERAND agreed. 


5. M. Mitveranp asked if it were not important that at the same time as 
Turkey the treaty with Turkey arrangements should be made to confer the 
mandates for Mesopotamia and Palestine on Great Britain and 
Syria on France by the treaty itself. 
Mr. Lioyp Georce agreed. He did not wish to leave any questions open 
if they could be arranged. Open questions were always dangerous. 


6. M. MILLeRanp said there was also the question of oil.° 
Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said that this was a very difficult ques- 
Mosul and the . SP 
Question of Oit On not only between France and Great Britain, but there 
was also the question of the companies. 

M. MILLERAND recalled that a draft had been prepared which had taken 
into consideration the rights of the companies, but Mr. Lloyd George had 
rejected it.® 

Mr. Lioyp GEorcE said he was quite prepared to deal with the French 
Government, but did not wish to be mixed up with the companies. He had 
not really thoroughly mastered the previous proposals. He understood, 
however, that France, after being content under the original proposals with 
25 per cent. of the oil, now demanded 50 per cent. 

M. MILLERAND said that since that time some modifications had been 
introduced which treated the question as a whole and under which France 
claimed 50 per cent. 

Mr. Lioyp GEorGE said there were very strong feelings growing up 
against the oil trusts—in America against the Standard Oil Company and in 
Great Britain also against various oil trusts. If the Governments bargained 
so as to hand over the oil of Mesopotamia to the trusts—the Anglo-Persian 
and the Anglo-Dutch, &c.—there would be serious trouble in Parliament 
where it would be said that the Government had sold themselves to the 
trusts. Therefore he wanted to avoid being mixed up with them. 

M. MILLERAND said that in that case he would return to the other proposal 
and deal between the Governments without the companies. His proposal then 
was that the oil should be divided in shares between the two Governments. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE asked if France would also share equally the cost of 
the administration. 


6 Cf. Volume IV, Chap. IV. 
9 e 


M. MILLERAND said that that might be contemplated. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said he referred to the administration of Mosul. 

M. MILLERAND said he was only speaking of the administration of the oil. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE explained that the difficulty was that the administra- 
tion of Mesopotamia was very costly; even when the present military forces 
had been reduced the country could only be run ata loss. The only prospect of 
revenue was from the oil. The British were willing to give France 25 per cent. 
on the same terms and on the same conditions as Great Britain received it; that 
is to say, after charging the cost of the administration of Mesopotamia. 

M. MILLERAND said that Mr. Lloyd George had raised a very delicate 
point and no doubt he had heard in a recent discussion in the French Cham- 
ber that M. Briand? was applauded by the Chamber in recalling that in 
1916 he had concluded an agreement which gave Mosul to France and in 
stating that he trusted this agreement would be respected. He was quite 
ready to enter into negotiations, but owing to the previous agreement the 
oil and the question of Mosul must be considered together. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said that although M. Briand had entered into the 
agreement, he had refused to take any part in rendering it possible to carry 
it out. He himself had begged the French Government to send troops to 
Alexandretta in order to make the capture of Syria and Mesopotamia .a 
joint operation. M. Briand, however, had contended [contented] himself with 
making speeches. Great Britain had not conquered these territories by 
means of speeches. In conclusion, he invited M. Millerand to put clearly in 
writing what France proposed as regards the oil. 

(M. Millerand then withdrew.) 
Hotel Royal, San Remo, 
Apmnil 18, 1920. 
7 Deputy for Loire Inférieure, and French Prime Minister (1915-17). 
8 Cf. Volume IV, Chap. II, Introductory Note. 
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1.C.P. 95] Notes of a Meeting of the Heads of the British, French and Italian 
Delegations, held at the Grand Hotel, San Remo, on April 18, 1920, at 5 p.m. 
PRESENT: British Empire: The Right Hon. D. Lloyd George, Prime Minister; 
SECRETARIES, Sir M. Hankey, Mr. Philip Kerr. 

France: M. Millerand, President of the French Council. 

Italy: Signor Nitti, Prime Minister; Signor Trombetti. 

INTERPRETER: M. Camerlynck. 
Mr. Lioyp GeorGE asked M. Millerand to explain to Signor Nitti the 
course of their discussion that morning.! 

M. MILLERAND said that in the morning he had been discus- 
sing with Mr. Lloyd George the question of how to exact repara- 
tion from Germany for certain assaults and insults to Allied commissions in 
Germany. Mr. Lloyd George had agreed as to the necessity of exacting 


1 See No. 2. 


Situation in 
Germany 
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reparation, but had said that the real difficulty was that there was no real 
Government in Germany at the present time. The existing Government 
apparently wanted to fulfil the treaty. It found great difficulties in doing so 
because it could not secure the execution of its orders. M. Millerand had 
agreed as to the importance [1mpotence| of the Government, but said that it 
was impossible to wait until July after the new elections had been held before 
enforcing the treaty or the Allied terms. He had, therefore, suggested that 
the French would be willing to withdraw from Frankfurt and Darmstadt if 
the Allies were willing to agree to a joint occupation of the Ruhr Basin. 
Mr. Lloyd George replied that he did not think that this would be a good 
plan. He thought it was essential first of all to have a direct contact with 
the German Government. It was always a bad plan to conduct negotiations 
through intermediaries. M. Millerand had seen no objection to the proposal 
to meet the Germans provided two conditions were accepted. First, that 
before they met the Germans the Allies had agreed upon the terms they were 
going to present, and second, that they were also agreed as to the action they 
were going to pursue in order to enforce their terms in the event of the 
Germans not fulfilling their obligations within a prescribed time. He felt it 
essential to lay down these conditions because he and the French Govern- 
ment had no confidence whatever in German promises. 

M. Millerand went on to say that he was always principally concerned to 
insist on the integral execution of the treaty. He and the French Government 
were wholly opposed to its revision. Secondly, if the Allies were to have 
conversations with the Germans it must be in order to deal with past breaches 
and not to amend the treaty for the future. If the Germans asked for delay 
it was clear that only the Reparation Commission could grant it, though 
the Governments could always give instructions to the commission. Further, 
in his judgment, it was an essential condition, if the Allies were to meet the 
Germans, that they should be agreed as to what they were going to do if 
the Germans failed to carry out their final decisions. It was no use going 
half way and then finding that the Allies disagreed as to what common 
action should be taken. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said that, in his opinion, they would never reach any 
satisfactory conclusion by writing notes. No effective business could ever be 
done in that way and in this case it was all the more dangerous because it 
would almost certainly lead to serious disputes among the Allies themselves. 
What France and everybody else wanted was the disarmament of Germany 
and to know as exactly as possible where it stood in such matters as reparation 
and the supply of coal. The present uncertainty was bad for everybody. 
Therefore he thought the right course was to meet the heads of the German 
Government and find out what sort of people they were, and whether we 
could expect to do business with them. He thought that we ought to meet 
them as soon as possible. When we did meet them he thought the Allies 
ought to begin by saying that they were lagging behind both in disarmament, 
reparation and coal supplies, and make it clear to them that this state of 
affairs could not be allowed to continue and ask for definite undertakings as 
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to the future. For instance, in the matter of reparation he would press them 
to make proposals for the fixed sum in settlement contemplated in the Allied 
note to the German peace delegation in June last.? It was far better to have 
a smaller fixed sum than to go on entertaining vague hopes of enormous 
indemnities which could never be fulfilled. At the same time he thought 
that the Allies ought to concert their plan for the enforcement of the treaty 
and their terms in the event of the Germans saying that they did not mean 
to carry out their obligations. If therefore it was decided to summon the 
Germans to a conference he would then agree to refer the question of en- 
forcement to the military authorities and instructing [sic] them to prepare 
alternative plans as soon as possible. 

Signor Nitti thought that the Allies were confronted with a very difficult 
problem. We could either charge the German Government with bad faith, 
or we could recognise that it was confronted with very real difficulties. No 
doubt there was bad faith in certain quarters in Germany. On the other hand, 
he had no doubt that the difficulties confronting the German Government 
were enormously great. The Allies themselves, and even the United States, 
were confronted with great difficulties. There was the same phenomenon 
everywhere. Labour unrest was universal and the standard of work on the 
part of the workmen was very low. It was probably worse in Germany than 
anywhere else. Further, even before the war, the Germans had the largest 
Socialist party of any country in the world. They would inevitably say that 
under the treaty they had to work first of all to pay a foreign enemy, secondly, 
to pay profits to their own employers, and, only thirdly, for themselves. In 
these circumstances, it was inevitable that any German Government would 
find great difficulty in getting its people to work and fulfilling the contracts 
they had entered into. The Allies had grave problems of this kind them- 
selves, though they were victorious. It was clear that a German Government 
born in the hour of defeat would have far greater difficulties, and would be 
far weaker in its ability to overcome them. Therefore, his view on the first 
question was, that without in any way questioning the validity of the Peace 
Treaty, it was essential to find out what it was practically possible for the 
German Government to do. 

There was another aspect of the question to which he wished to refer. 
There was the very grave problem of public order in Germany. The treaty 
limits the German army to 100,000 men and certain police forces for a 
population of over 60 millions. In Italy, with a population of about 40 
millions, approximately the same as France, they had not only police, but 
the carabiniert. The carabintert: alone now number 93,000 men, for he 
(Signor Nitti) thought the maintenance of order vital. Finally, at the back 
of this was the whole Italian army. In addition, Italy had a commercial 
fleet which made it possible for them to obtain supplies abroad and to sell 
their goods abroad. They had, also, colonies. Yet Italy had great difficulty 


2 For these proposals, transmitted to the German peace delegation under cover of the 
allied note of June 16, 1919, see British and Foreign State Papers, vol. cxii, p. 285: cf. also the 
Protocol of June 28, 1919, supplementary to the Treaty of Peace, printed ibid., p. 212. 
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in preserving public order. It was obvious that the German Government 
must have even greater difficulties. In his opinion, therefore, 1t was essential, 
if Germany was ever to pay reparation, that we should do something to 
help Germany, especially in the question of the supply of food and raw 
material, so as to make her feel that it was her interest to do her best to carry 
out the treaty. The question could not be left to the Reparation Commission, 
which was not a political body. This was a question which had essentially 
to be discussed and settled by the Governments, and he, therefore, agreed 
that the right course was to summon the Germans to a conference and ask 
them why they were not fulfilling the treaty. He thought that this conference 
ought to be held as soon as possible. The Allies had no Ambassadors in 
Berlin at the present time, and, therefore, had but poor information as to 
what was going on. The sooner they met the responsible heads of the 
German Government the better. 

M. MILLERAND said that Signor Nitti’s remarks made it clear that the 
Allies ought to be extremely careful before convoking a conference with the 
Germans. If a conference were summoned on the basis suggested by Signor 
Nitti, it would inevitably be taken everywhere as a first step towards a 
revision of the treaty. Signor Nitti’s attitude really implied that the Germans 
were in such straits that it was necessary to meet them and discuss things 
with them in order to find out what they could do. This would mean the 
abandonment of the treaty. It was one thing to have a general financial 
conference and to ask Germany to make a proposal for tiding over her 
financial difficulties; it was quite another for the Allies to summon Germany 
for a discussion of the treaty with the object of finding out how much of it 
they [sic] could perform. Therefore, in his judgment, it was an essential con- 
dition of the summoning of the conference that the Allies should agree only 
to hear Germany on the basis that the Allies meant to insist on the integral 
enforcement of the treaty, and, secondly, as to the action they should take in 
the event of Germany failing to execute it. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said that the proposal that Germany should make 
an offer for a lump sum for reparation claims would not mean a revision of 
the treaty, for that was provided for in the Allied reply to Germany’s 
observations on the draft terms of peace. 

M. MILLeRAND replied that under the terms of the treaty the Reparation 
Commis([s]ion must fix the amount of the German indemnity before the Ist 
May, 1921. If the Allies were to ask the Germans to make an offer before 
that, obviously the figure would be a smaller one. The proposal to ask 
Germany to make an offer, therefore, would be regarded in France as being 
equivalent to an offer to reduce Germany’s liabilities. 

Mr. LLoyp GEorGE said that M. Millerand’s attitude was, in itself, a 
departure from the treaty, because the peace terms themselves, and the 
correspondence which took place at the time of its acceptance, authorised 
Germany to make an offer, and he produced the text of the Allied letter. 

M. MILLERAND said that he would be willing to accept any arrangement 
which could be shown to be consistent with the treaty and its annexures. 
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(Note.—At this juncture Mr. Philip Kerr was sent to obtain the text of 
the Allied letter authorising the Germans to make an offer in regard to 
reparation, and for a short time no British secretary was present. Shortly 
after, Sir M. Hankey entered, and Mr. Philip Kerr withdrew. During this 
interval M. Millerand raised the question of the desirability of the Ger- 
mans being called upon to furnish an advanced sum on account in respect 
of indemnity, and the question arose as to the relative responsibilities of 
the Reparation Commission and the Allied Governments.) 


Mr. Lioyp GeorGcE said he did not wish to resign to the Reparation 
Commission the final decision on a question of this kind. This decision 
must rest with the Governments themselves, on whom the ultimate respon- 
sibility fell. Of course, however, the Governments would carefully consider 
the advice of the Reparation Commission. He would like to put this point 
to M. Millerand, as a man of business. M. Millerand said he was ready to 
take something on account from the Germans. But the Germans could not 
raise anything in this manner. No one would give them credit until the 
Germans knew what their ultimate liability was. If you said: ‘Give us 
£200,000,000 on account,’ you must first tell Germany what her ultimate 
liability was. France wanted money in order to go on with reparation. She 
would not get it until she could tell the business community of Germany 
what her ultimate liability was. If the business community were told that, 
they would say how they could meet the sum on account. If M. Millerand 
imagined that he could obtain such a sum while Germany’s ultimate liability 
was indefinite, he could assure him he would never receive it. Germany 
had seen Russia get rid of all her debts by revolution, and she would be 
tempted to follow Russia’s example. He himself wished to see France obtain 
reparation for the reconstitution of the devastated areas. She would never 
get it unless the interests concerned in raising the money knew what the 
ultimate liability was. That was the whole point of the letter of the 28th 
[?16th] June. 

M. MIL_erRanp said he was in full accord with Mr. Lloyd George, that 
Germany must have the impression that it was to her own interest to accept 
any agreement for a sum to be furnished on account. When he spoke of a 
sum on account, it was only an element in the agreement with Germany. 
Another element was that Germany should appeal to raise credits and find 
resources that, at present, she did not possess. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE asked what was the amount on account contemplated? 

M. MILLERAND said it might be 150 milliards of francs in capital or in 
the form of annuities. 

Mr. Lioyp GeEorcE said that what M. Millerand seemed to want was an 
instalment. But an instalment of what? Was it an indefinite sum only to 
be fixed after the Reparation Commission had examined all the claims? 
France was entitled to this under the treaty. He did not think, however, 
that Germany could raise an instalment of 150 milliards as part of an 
absolutely unknown liability. This was absolutely impossible. 
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M. MILLERAND said that when he spoke of a sum on account he did not 
wish to imply that the total of the debt had been fixed. It was an instalment 
pending the fixation of the total. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE asked whether M. Millerand really imagined that he 
could raise 150 milliards on account for a debt the total of which was not 
yet fixed? Who would give Germany credit in such conditions? Her 
liabilities might be £10,000,000,000 or £12,000,000,000, and nobody would 
know what the total claim against her was. He could not imagine a business 
man accepting such a proposition. He would be willing to bet, within his own 
resources, that Germany would not get.150 milliards until the total was fixed. 

M. MILLERAND said that, supposing Mr. Lloyd George owed him 100,000 
fr. and was in such straitened circumstances that he could not pay. If he 
himself were to say: ‘If you pay me 10,000 fr. on account I will undertake 
to put you in a position to raise a loan,’ would he refuse the offer? 

Mr. Lioyp GEorGE said he would not refuse it if his liability was fixed. 
But if he knew that he had done some injury to M. Millerand and had in- 
curred some liability which still remained to be fixed by the court, and 
which was at present unknown, he was confident that no bank would ad- 
vance him 10,000 fr. to pay a part of his debt. No bank would advance 
money to a debtor whose liabilities were indefinite. 

M. MILLERAND said that in fact the German debt might be approximately 
fixed at, say, 200 to 300 milliards. Consequently, in paying a sum on account, 
it would engage itself to nothing which compromised its credit, especially if, 
in paying this sum on account, it received in return the means of paying 
its debt from which the sum on account would be deducted. 


(Note.—At this point there was a short interval, during which Mr. Philip 
Kerr returned with the letter of the 28th [?16th]3 June, 1919, after which 
he retired.) 


M. MILLERAND, after glancing at the document, said he understood that 
the Reparation Commission was to be free to decide whether it would 
accept the offer the Germans might make, or not. 

Mr. Lioyp GEorGE said this was not for the Reparation Commission, 
but for the Governments to decide. 

M. MILLERAND said he would like to go through the whole text of the 
treaty and discover whether the suggestion that the Germans could make an 
offer for a fixed sum was consistent with it. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said that all had been agreed that the best plan, if it 
were feasible, was to obtain a fixed sum from Germany. France would then 
have something to negotiate with and on which to raise credits. 

M. MILLERAND said that that was why he had wished to fix an instalment, 
but he did not wish to raise the question again. 

Sicnor Nitti referred to a standard work on the manner in which France 
had paid her indemnity in 1870, and the mechanism by which it had been 


3 Sir M. Hankey’s rough notes for these minutes here included a reference to the allied 
note of June 16: see note 2 above. 
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raised. France had succeeded because she had obtained international assis- 
tance in making payment. There were only two means by which payment 
could be made—merchandise and paper. Paper itself was worth nothing. 
If paper had any value it would only be because ultimately it represented 
merchandise. Hence he would pose the question—in what manner could 
Germany pay? Germany had nothing to give; she had no actual resources; 
she only had a technical equipment with which she could manufacture 
wealth in the future; she had no present wealth, but only the means of 
production; German paper in itself represented nothing except the future 
means of production. Would it be possible to sell this paper, whether it was 
paid in the form of a capital sum or in the form of annuities? Could money 
be raised on it? What, then, was to be done? Would it be possible to fix a 
lump sum and put Germany in a position to pay it? The Reparation 
Commission had not the power to do this; such power rested only with the 
heads of Governments. Would it not be best for them at once to establish 
the sum? If they waited for the Reparation Commission they would have to 
wait for a full year. (Mr. Lloyd George interjected that they would have 
to wait at least two years.) Then, as regards the fixation of a lump sum, was it 
to be reckoned on pre-war or on post-war prices? If the latter, the figure 
would be an impossible one. Hence, it was clear that the sum would 
have to be reduced, and a programme for this ought to be drawn up. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said that he thought the question of a programme 
was taking the conference too far away from the subject it had come to 
discuss, namely, as to whether the German Ministers were to be invited 
to discuss this question. 

M. MILLERAND said on this point he did not say ‘No,’ but he did not say 
“Yes,’ except on the following conditions: first, that the Allies reached an 
agreement as to the exact demands to be made by them to Germany, in- 
cluding the question of a forfeit; second, that they should reach an agreement 
as to the sanctions to be applied to Germany if they failed within a fixed 
period to carry out their undertakings; third, that the meeting with the 
Germans should be preceded by a declaration on the part of the Allies 
stating that, consequent on the non-execution of the treaty and in order to 
ensure the future execution of the treaty, the Allies had invited the German 
Government to meet them in order to furnish explanations on precise points. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said that on the first two points he was prepared to 
agree. On the third, however, he did not wish to make difficulties for the 
Germans. It was no use humiliating them and summoning them as though 
they were culprits to appear before the Allies. As a matter of fact the Ger- 
mans were being summoned for that purpose, but he did not want to 
demonstrate this too ostentatiously. He did not wish to make the Germans 
appear as handcuffed criminals appearing for trial. Nothing would be gained 
thereby. The Allies wanted the Germans to execute a treaty. They could 
not do so unless they had a Government. If they had no Government, 
France would get no reparation. A revolutionary country could not possibly 
make reparation, but in a few years’ time it might develop a powerful 
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militarist or communist Government. This was contrary to French interests. 
It was better to keep the present moderate Government in power. To make 
an announcement of the kind proposed by M. Millerand would be unduly 
humiliating to the present German Government, both in the eyes of Europe 
and of their own people. The Allies did not wish to play the part of Bismarck, 
who took every opportunity to humiliate France. It was not really the 
indemnity that had rankled with France so much as the insolent way in 
which Germany had treated her for years. He did not want to get that kind 
of idea into the minds of a nation of 70,000,000 people. 

M. MILLERAND said that there was a fundamental difference between 
Mr. Lloyd George and Signor Nitti on the one hand, and himself on the 
other, a difference which every point in the discussion tended to emphasise, 
and that difference was that fundamentally Mr. Lloyd George and Signor 
Nitti believed in the good faith of Germany, and he did not. 

SiGnor Nitti said that he would like to put a question. France was a rich 
country, with great national resources. He would like to take an absurd 
hypothesis. Supposing France and Italy, after defeat, had had to pay an 
indemnity. The treaty had left them without a fleet, without an exchange, 
and without colonies; what would the situation of their Governments be? 
M. Millerand had spoken of the bad faith of the German Government. 
Undoubtedly, however, that Government had very serious difficulties. 
France and Italy had both raised loans. Their total was less than what was 
now asked of Germany. France and Italy, in like case, could not pay such 
a sum. The Allies were trying to establish a moderate Government in 
Germany, somewhere between militarism and Bolshevism. This Government 
was threatened with revolution. Revolution, however, might spread to 
Switzerland and beyond. Unless the Allies were ready to accept this prospect 
they must make it possible for Germany to pay. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said that he himself did not doubt the good faith of 
the present German Government. What he doubted was their capacity to 
pay. He believed, on the whole, that the German Government sincerely 
desired to fulfil the treaty. The trouble was that individually it did not 
consist of first-rate men. Hence it did not matter much whether the German 
Government was acting in good faith or in bad faith. If, however, it was 
acting in bad faith, M. Millerand’s policy would be playing into their hands. 
In that case what they would desire was to get the German public behind 
them. There was to be an election in Germany in July. On this election 
depended the future not only of Germany but of the whole of Europe. If it 
was to be a militarist parliament it would be a very serious matter for all 
Europe. And the same was true of a Government inclined to the extreme 
Left. If the Germans were humiliated now, though they were a slow people, 
they might turn either to the Right or to the Left. What the Allies wanted 
was a Parliament that would discharge the German liabilities and carry out 
the terms of peace. If his colleagues approved, he would be prepared to 
draft, for their consideration on the following morning, the sort of announce- 
ment which could be made public when the Germans were invited to meet them. 
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M. MILLERAND said that he was just about to make the same proposal, but 
on the understanding that it would not be published until the Allies had 
agreed on the questions to be put to Germany and on the sanctions to be 
applied if they did not fulfil their promises. 

SiGNor Nitti said that the discussion between the three Prime Ministers 
must be regarded as preparatory, and they must all undertake not to mention 
the nature of the announcement. 

Mr. Lioyp GEorcE said he hoped M. Millerand would not make it a 
condition of the invitation that they should agree on the special method for 
enforcing the treaty. This would require examination, first by the military 
experts and then by the heads of Governments, and would take some days. 
If the Germans were to be invited at all, however, it ought to be done 
immediately. It was impossible to settle these questions unless the council 
had some first-hand knowledge of the German position. He hoped, therefore, 
they would decide to invite them to-morrow. They could agree in principle 
as to what questions were to be put to the Germans. They could also agree 
in principle that if the Germans did not carry out their promises, steps would 
have to be taken by joint consultation as to what action should be taken. 
The details could then be referred to the military advisers. He hoped, 
however, that it would not be necessary for them to wait for the alternative 
proposals to be considered. Otherwise it might be too late. In his judgment a 
very serious effect would be produced on the Alliance if he and his colleagues 
at San Remo were to separate without a perfectly clear understanding being 
reached on these questions. After recent events it was no use minimising this. 

M. MILLERAND said he was desolated, but it was impossible for him to 
contemplate sending an invitation to Germany unless an agreement was 
reached on the two points he had mentioned. He must have in black and 
white the form which was to be given to his two conditions. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE asked if he insisted on the actual military measures 
being determined? 

M. MILLERAND said that, for example, he would like to have it clearly laid 
down that if, after a certain delay, the Germans had not carried out some 
particular item of the treaty, the Allies would take the Ruhr or some other 
place in Germany if that was preferred. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said that that would involve too great a delay. Notice 
ought to be given to Germany at once. 

M. MILLERAND said that, supposing the Germans were present and 
Mr. Lloyd George and Signor Nitti agreed on a lump sum to be demanded 
from them, what would be his own position? Would he be bound to stand 
in with them? 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said he had not contemplated that the Germans 
could propose a lump sum at such short notice. They would have to go 
back and consult with their bankers and financial experts; and, after 
examining the whole question, would have to make some proposal. He 
suggested that they should be invited to come to San Remo to meet the 
Supreme Council. 
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M. MILLERAND said this was impossible. He would have to discuss the 
demands to be made on Germany under the various headings with his 
experts before the invitation could be sent. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said he was perfectly clear as to the questions he 
was going to ask them. 

M. MILLERAND said that the question was really a very simple one. A 
treaty had been signed which provided a certain procedure. What was now 
proposed? To bring the Germans here to San Remo and to tell them what 
they owed the Allies and what they would be expected to pay. He could 
not sacrifice the vital interests of his country in this way. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE stated that M. Millerand did not seem to understand 
what was proposed, and perhaps he had not explained sufficiently explicitly. 
M. Millerand said that the Germans had broken the treaty. He was so 
convinced of it that by independent action he had nearly broken up the 
Alliance, and one of the principal tasks of the present conference was to 
mend an Alliance that had been nearly ruptured. What he proposed was 
that when the Germans arrived they should be reminded that they had not 
executed the treaty in regard to reparations, coal, disarmament, &c., and 
on each point explanations would be demanded and proposals invited. 

M. MILLERAND said he had quite understood the proposal, but when the 
demands had been made on the Germans, what was it then proposed to do? 
The question had no interest to him unless he knew beforehand exactly 
what he was going to ask the Germans, and what action was to be taken if 
they did not carry out the treaty. He could not run the risk that the Allies 
might disagree in front of the Germans. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said that this was very important. The effect of the 
recent incident had been to give the Germans the impression that the 
Alliance had weakened, that France and Belgium were on one side, and 
Great Britain and Italy on the other side. There was only one way to remove 
this impression, and that was for the Allies as a body to meet the Germans 
and point out to them where they had not carried out the treaty. If they 
were to separate at San Remo without agreeing, it would be one of the most 
serious incidents since August 1914. 

SIGNOR NitT1 said he was completely with Mr. Lloyd George, but he did 
not see the difficulties in the way. It was not a question of reopening the 
treaty, but only of discussing its application in good faith. He would say: 
Peace is now signed, the treaty is a contract which has to be executed. He 
would ask why the Germans had not executed it. He would ask what pledges 
they could give and what were their difficulties. He put it to M. Millerand 
that it was desirable to find a solution of this difficulty. As yet they were 
not anywhere near an agreement. 

Mr. Lioyp GeEorcE said there seemed no alternative but to commence a 
discussion on the Turkish Treaty and see if they could reach agreement on that. 

M. MILLERAND agreed that it would be necessary to sleep on the matter. 


(The conference adjourned at 7.30 p.m.) 
San Remo, April 19, 1920. 
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1.C.P. 96] British Secretary’s Notes of a Meeting of the Supreme Council, held 
at the Villa Devachan, San Remo, on Monday, April 19, 1920, at 11 a.m. 


PRESENT: British Empire: The Right Hon. D. Lloyd George, Prime Minister; 

The Right Hon. the Earl Curzon of Kedleston, Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs; Mr. R. Vansittart; sECRETARIES, Sir M. Hankey, 
Lieutenant-Colonel L. Storr. 

France: M. Millerand, President of the French Council; M. Berthelot, 
M. Kammerer. 

Italy: Signor Nitti, Prime Minister (in the Chair) ; Signor Scialoja, Signor 
Galli; sEcRETARIES, Signor Garbasso, Signor Trombetti. 

Japan: Mr. Matsui, Mr. Saito. 


INTERPRETER: M. Camerlynck. 


1. Signor Nirtt, as chairman, declared the meeting open at 11 a.m., and 

suggested that the conference should at once apply itself to the 
Treaty of Peace questions on the agenda which had been circulated. The first 
Aa ‘item which they had before them was the English text of a note 
Wilson’s Note from President Wilson to the American Ambassador in London 

[sic]! regarding the Treaty of Peace with Turkey (A.J. 136) 
(Appendix 1).2, He proposed to ask the official interpreter to translate the 
note into French, and then to invite his colleagues to make any comments 


they desired upon it. 


(The interpreter then gave a French rendering of the American Secretary 
of State’s note of the 26th [24th]' March, 1920.) 


Signor Nitti, continuing, said that he thought that the note before the 
council really brought up the whole question of the attitude of the United 
States towards the peace conditions with Turkey. He suggested that it was 
desirable that the council should first discuss and determine to what extent, 
in their view, the United States were still concerned in the matter. 

Mr. LLoyp GeorcE said that the American note raised a large variety of 
questions—for instance, Constantinople, Thrace, Armenia, spheres of influ- 
ence, and so on. He agreed with Signor Nitti that the first question that they 
ought to discuss was as to whether or not the Allies considered themselves 
under an obligation not to conclude any treaty with Turkey before first 
consulting President Wilson and seeking the sanction of the United States. 

M. BERTHELOT thought that the final paragraph of the American Secretary 
of State’s despatch really somewhat anticipated the reply which the Allies 
would send. The United States Government, speaking generally, expressed 
its hopes that the United States would not be placed in an inferior position 
to the other Powers which had been associated with them in the war. In his 


1 Cf. Volume VII, No. 75, note 1. 
2 Not printed. This appendix was identical with appendix 2 to No. 75 in Volume VII: 
v. ibid. No. 75, note 1. 
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view, it was impossible that the Allies should waste time in explaining to the 
United States step by step why they took this action or proceeded on such- 
and-such lines, and so forth. In the special conditions at present obtaining, 
It was out of the question that they should wait for the sanction of the 
United States. The treaty could not be subordinated to the whims of the 
American President. The United States had never declared war against 
Turkey, and therefore had placed themselves out of court. After all, 
President Wilson was only concerned in a very general way with the Turkish 
Treaty, and it would be sufficient that the Allies should take note of his views 
and proceed to conclude the treaty by themselves. Moreover, the Allies 
were not suggesting that there should be any differential treatment against 
the United States of America, or any discrimination against them in the 
terms of the treaty. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said that he agreed with the first part of what M. 
Berthelot had said. He thought it was intolerable that the Allies should 
continue to conduct correspondence with the United States on the subject. 
If they did so, the treaty would never be concluded at all. In the meantime, 
the three Principal Allied Powers were maintaining at a great expense very 
considerable garrisons in Turkey, and this could not continue indefinitely. 

Lorp Curzon said, with reference to what M. Berthelot had stated, that he 
thought it was not quite correct to say that the United States were not left 
in a worse position by the terms of the treaty. They would not benefit in fact 
by those terms, and their nationals would not enjoy the same privileges and 
advantages as our own nationals, For instance, it was not now intended to 
revise the Capitulations except in favour of the signatory Powers. It could 
scarcely be our concern to revise them in favour of Germany. America’s 
right to the Capitulation might, however, arrive as the result of her previous 
treaty with Turkey, with whom she had not been at war. Secondly, the 
provisions for compensation for damage done to property applied only to 
the property of subjects of the signatory Powers. Thirdly, the subjects of the 
signatory Powers who held concessions in Turkey were entitled to demand 
the adaptation of those concessions to the new economic conditions. Such 
a provision had not been made in favour of the subjects of other Powers. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said that Lord Curzon had prepared a draft reply, 
as a basis of discussion at the council, copies of which he suggested should 
be distributed to members, and the subject might come up for further dis- 
cussion on the following day. 

SIGNOR Nitti proposed that Lord Curzon’s draft should be at once read 
out to the council. 

Lorp Curzon thought that the draft was rather too long to be discussed 
with advantage unless members had copies before them. 

SiGNorR Nitti proposed that Lord Curzon’s draft should be translated, and 
that copies should be circulated, and the question placed on the agenda for 
the meeting of the council on the following morning. 


( The further discussion of this question was adjourned. See later.) 
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2. The council then had a brief discussion on the questions to be placed on 
Military Means the agenda during the present session. 

of Enforcing the | SIGNOR Nitt1 said that the next item on the agenda which 
Treaty of Peace he had prepared was the question of the military means of 
with Turkey — enforcing the Treaty of Peace with Turkey. It had been sug- 
gested to him that the consideration of this question should be deferred until 
the following day in order that the several military and naval experts should 
be able to examine it before it came up for discussion at the council. 


3. Mr. LLoyp Georce thought that it was desirable that the council should 
Date of Sum- Aetermine as soon as possible the date when the Turks would 
moning the be invited to Paris in order that the terms of the treaty should be 
Turkish Dele handed to them. The various experts of the several Principal 
gates to Paris Allied Powers were present at San Remo, and the sooner the 
date was fixed the better. 

SicNnor Nitt1 was of opinion that this question could not be discussed with 
advantage unless members of the Drafting Committee were present. He was 
not aware whether they had yet completed their labours. 


(It was pointed out that members of the Drafting Committee were in 
attendance in the anteroom, and at the suggestion of the chairman they 
were invited to enter the Council Chamber.) 


Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said that he himself understood that the Drafting 
Committee had really practically completed the draft of the whole treaty. 

SIGNOR Nittr enquired of M. Fromageot, the chairman of the Drafting 
Committec, when his committee thought they would have completed their 
labours and have the treaty ready for presentation to the Turks. 

M. FrRoMAGEOT said that his committe[e] had finished all the definitive 
stipulations which had been submitted to them by the conferences in London 
and Paris. There were, however, a number of clauses which had been 
reserved, and there were various geographical conditions in connection with 
the treaty which remained to be examined. He thought, however, that when 
the Drafting Committee had received from the Supreme Council the latter’s 
instructions in regard to all the remaining clauses, his committee would be 
ready with their final draft within a period of fourteen days. 

Lorp Curzon said that the present situation, he understood, was as 
follows: the major part of the treaty was already in print, and embodied all 
those clauses upon which agreement had already been reached. He did not 
think that many questions still remained for decision, or that they would 
occupy much space in the treaty. Assuming, for the moment, that the labours 
of the Supreme Council at San Remo would be concluded within a week’s 
time from the present date, he thought that it might be possible, unless any- 
thing untoward happened, to summon the Turks within ten days of the com- 
pletion of the session, that is to say, about the roth of the following month. 
He had consulted Mr. Hurst, of the British Foreign Department,? who was 


3 Mr. Hurst (subsequently Sir Cecil Hurst) was Legal Adviser to the Foreign Office. 
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of opinion that, unless the work of the Supreme Council was unduly pro- 
longed, it would be fairly safe to summon the Turks to Paris on the roth May. 

M. BERTHELOT thought that this date perhaps erred on the optimistic side. 

M. FROMAGEOT suggested that the 15th May might be preferable. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE hoped that it might be possible to summon the Turks 
to Paris before the 15th of the following month. He reminded the council 
that the occupation of Constantinople+ had made a very good impression on 
the Turks, and he pointed out that every week and every day taken in the 
completion of the treaty would weaken that impression. He himself believed 
that if it were possible to offer the treaty to the Turks for signature that 
morning they would sign without demur. Every moment of delay, however, 
was dangerous. It was unquestionable that the Powers would be in an 
awkward fix if the Turks refused to sign. It would mean that the pres[s]ure 
they at present exercised would have to be greatly extended. He suggested, 
therefore, that the Turks should be invited to Paris on the 1oth May, and that 
if the treaty were not fully ready by then the Turks should be detained in 
Paris in the same way that the Germans, and more particularly the Austrians, 
had been detained. 

M. FromacEor said that the Drafting Committee would do its very best 
to carry out what he understood were the wishes of the Supreme Council. 
Personally, he was a little pessimistic as regards the period within which the 
treaty would be completed. This, however, he would respectfully point out, 
did not depend so much upon his committee as upon the Supreme Council. 
Directly the Supreme Council’s decisions were received his committee at 
once go[?] to work. | 

Signor Nirt1 said that he was quite sure that every member of the council 
fully shared Mr. Lloyd George’s apprehensions and his desire that the treaty 
should be concluded at the earliest possible moment. The Drafting Committee 
apparently were in agreement, but a period of fourteen days would be re- 
quired to complete their labours after they had received the final decisions 
of the Supreme Council. It remained, therefore, for the council to expedite 
its work, and he suggested that they should summon the Turks to present 
themselves in Paris on the roth May, and that the council should endeavour 
to work up to that date; and, further, that if they were not ready by that date 
that the blame should lie at the door of the council and not of the Drafting 
Committee. 


It was agreed— 
That the Turkish Government should be invited to send its representa- 


tives to be present in Paris not later than the roth May, 1920, in order 
that the terms of the Treaty of Peace with Turkey might be handed to them. 


[4.] Stcnor Nirm1, referring again to the various problems that were to come 
up for the consideration of the Supreme Council, said that there remained 
a number of questions of a financial, economic and military character, and 
he invited his colleagues to suggest in what order they should be taken. 

4 Cf. Volume VII, No. 50, minute 1, and No. 62, minute 2. 
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Mr. Lioyp GEorGE enquired if it would not be possible for Marshal Foch 
and the respective military and naval experts to attend the meeting of the 
council that afternoon. Field-Marshal Wilson, he said, was present, and he 
thought that the presence of various naval officers was desirable. 

SiGNOR Nitti said that the naval questions for consideration were, he 
thought, very insignificant, and he suggested that the military experts alone 
should attend. 

Mr. Lioyp GEorcE doubted whether the council could profitably discuss 
military questions apart from the naval aspect. He proposed that the con- 
sideration of the military situation should be deferred for the present. 

S1GNoR NirrT! said that the naval question, as he understood it, was limited 
to consideration of the organisation of the Turkish fleet in the future. 

Mr. Lioyp GEorcE said that he was not quite sure that he agreed with 
Signor Nitti. In his view the naval experts ought to be present, because the 
measures to be taken to enforce the Treaty of Peace with Turkey, if necessary, 
could not be of a military character only. They might involve the seizure 
of certain ports—for instance, Trebizond. He suggested, therefore, that the 
military and naval experts should be instructed to confer that afternoon and 
to go into the general question, and that they should be invited to attend the 
council as soon as Marshal Foch said they were prepared to attend and give 
their considered views. 

S1cNor Nitti asked whether that could be done that afternoon. 

Mr. Lioyp GEorcE replied in the negative. He said he wished to with- 
draw his proposal that the military and naval questions should be taken 
that afternoon and that the several experts should be asked to attend. He 
would, however, reiterate his suggestion that the experts should be asked 
to confer privately, in the first instance, and to examine whether pressure by 
sea as well as by land could be brought to bear, if necessary. 

S1IGNoR Nitti agreed, and said that if the other members of the council 
had no objection, he proposed that the military and naval measures to be 
taken to enforce the Treaty of Peace should be taken by the council on the 
afternoon of the following day, provided that Marshal Foch intimated that 
they were ready for the discussion. He suggested that the military and naval 
experts should meet on the afternoon of the present day and examine the 
problem on the lines indicated by Mr. Lloyd George. There were two 
questions, in his view, which had to be discussed and decided. There was the 
military question and there was the political question. The council might 
assume that Thrace would do this, and Smyrna would dosomething else. The 
real point was, what was the extent of the resistance which might be offered 
by Turkey as a whole to the enforcement of the terms of the treaty? The 
military question depended largely on the political question. He thought 
that the military and naval experts should approach the problem, taking, as 
their basis, the worst hypothesis, that is to say, they should assume that every 
single man in Turkey was prepared to offer a determined opposition to the 
enforcement of the treaty. Their military and naval advisers should be 
prepared to indicate to the council what was the maximum of resistance that 
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might be anticipated, and what was the extent of the military and naval 
pressure that should be organised to meet the situation. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said that was exactly what he had had in mind when 
he had envisaged the terms of reference that should be put to the Military 
and Naval Commission. 

SiGnor Nitti enquired what was the view of his colleagues as to how the 
discussion generally should begin. Should they start with Constantinople, 
or with Smyrna, or with Thrace, or where? In his opinion, there was no 
reason why the discussion should not start that morning. 

Mr. Lioyp GEorGE pointed out that most of the questions to which Signor 
Nitti had referred had been raised in President Wilson’s note almost cate- 
gorically. He would, therefore, propose that the council might adjourn early 
that morning and that they should meet again the same afternoon, and should 
take President Wilson’s note and the several paragraphs of Lord Curzon’s draft 
reply sertatim. The American note began with Constantinople, it went on to 
Smyrna, and it raised, one by one, the various issues to the consideration of 
which the council had to apply itself. In the meantime, there was one urgent 
question which he had requested the chairman of the council to allow him 
to bring before them that morning, and that concerned Russia. This question 
the British Government hoped might be settled at the council before the 
following Friday. 

M. MIL_eRAnD said that if it was proposed that the President’s note 
regarding the Turkish Treaty should be taken by the council that afternoon, 
the official interpreter should be asked to render into French Lord Curzon’s 
draft reply, as it was doubtful whether the draft could be translated scriptur- 
ally into French and distributed before the meeting. 


(This was agreed to, and the interpreter then gave a verbal rendering 
in French of Lord Curzon’s draft reply (A.J. 154) (Appendix 2) to Presi- 
dent Wilson’s note.) 


M. BERTHELOT said that if Lord Curzon’s reply was aimed at the Tripartite 
Agreement, he thought that it constituted an exceedingly subtle and clever 
method of intimating to the United States that this was no concern of theirs! 
So far as the French delegation was concerned, he was authorised by M. 
Millerand to say that they were, in the main, in entire agreement with the 
terms of Lord Curzon’s draft. There were, however, one or two small points 
which M. Millerand would desire to raise at the conference that afternoon. 

M. MILLERAND said that, at first sight, he suggested it would be better that 
article 11 of Lord Curzon’s draft should be cancelled and that some substi- 
tution should be made, possibly on the lines indicated in the note subtended 
to the draft. 


It was agreed— 


That the council, at their meeting the same afternoon, should consider 
the American President’s note regarding the terms of the Treaty of Peace 
with Turkey, and also Lord Curzon’s draft reply. 
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5. SIGNOR Nitti suggested that the council might now agree to Mr. 
Russia. Question Lloyd George’s suggestion that Lord Curzon should be per- 
of Independent mitted to raise, as a matter of urgency, a point connected with 


British Labour Russia. 
rece (This was agreed to.) 

Lorp Curzon said that, in the previous October, the Supreme Council had 
decided that applications for passports to and from Bolshevik Russia should 
be refused, except in special cases.5 That decision had been adhered to up to 
the present date. Lately, however, a number of English gentlemen, who were 
Labour leaders, had expressed a desire to visit Esthonia and Finland, and had 
applied for passports. ‘They had, moreover, intimated with perfect frankness 
to the British Foreign Office that, at the express invitation of M. Litvinov,® 
they had been invited to proceed to Soviet Russia, and they desired to avail 
themselves of this invitation. Their intention was to acquaint themselves 
‘personally and on the spot with the conditions obtaining in Soviet Russia. 
He had already referred to the difficulty which arose in connection with the 
previous decisions of the Supreme Council. He now proposed to allude to 
a further difficulty. At a meeting of the Supreme Council in London, in 
February of this year, the Council of the League of Nations had been invited 
by the Allied Powers to depute certain responsible persons to go to Russia 
and to report on the economic conditions in that country.? The Council of 
the League of Nations had considered the question at one of its meetings, and 
had decided, after due consideration, that two parties should be authorised 
to proceed to Russia, one as suggested by the Supreme Council—that is to 
say, a carefully selected body to enquire into economic conditions—and the 
other a body consisting of the representatives of Labour, as suggested by 
M. Thomas;$ thus, two parties, on the authority of the Allied Powers, were 
to proceed shortly to investigate conditions in European Russia. Our 
negotiations had been conducted by means of wireless telegraphy with 
M. Chicherin, who was the Russian Commissary for Foreign Affairs, but, 
so far as the information at the disposal of the British Foreign Office went, 
no steps had yet been taken by Chicherin to make arrangements for the entry 
of the two representative bodies referred to above. On the other hand, certain 
politicians who were identified with the Labour movement in England had 
actually received a definite invitation from M. Chicherin to visit Russia, 
and were most anxious to proceed as soon as possible. In these circumstances, 
Mr. Lloyd George had thought it only fair that, before any action was taken 
by the British Government, he should submit the question to the Supreme 
Council in order to ascertain what the views of his colleagues were. 

M. MILLERAND said he was very glad that the British Government had 


5 Cf. Volume I, No. 67, minute 6, and No. 69, minute 7. 

6 Member of the Collegium of the Soviet Russian People’s Commissariat for Foreign 
Affairs and a member of the Russian trade delegation in Copenhagen: cf. No. 14, note ro. 

7 See Volume VII, No. 24, minute 1. 

8 M. Albert Thomas was Director of the International Labour Office. 
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raised this question, for reasons which he would indicate later; but, in the 
meantime, he would like to ask what the attitude of that Government was. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said that he rather gathered that the views of his 
colleagues in the British Cabinet were in favour of letting this independent 
body of Labour representatives proceed to Russia. Personally, he thought 
that this procedure might be mischievous. The Allied Powers, with the 
approval of the League of Nations, were already sending two impartial bodies 
to enquire into existing conditions in Russia. Before, however, these two 
bodies could reach Russia, it was quite possible that, if the council decided 
in favour of the British Government granting passports to this new indepen- 
dent Labour party, the latter delegation would reach Russia before the two 
bodies who had the authority of the Allied Powers and the League of Nations 
could gain admittance into Russia. The present applicants for passports 
represented an element in England which was strictly moderate, which had 
lent considerable assistance and support to the British Government when 
they were raising men in the late war; but they were biased, and it was these 
men who desired to have special facilities in order to proceed to Russia. 
There was undoubtedly a very considerable backing in the British labour 
world in favour of their going. He, himself, personally, was rather opposed 
to granting these passports, and he advocated that their entry into Russia 
should be delayed until the two commis[s]ions, and, more especially, M. 
Thomas’s commission, had got a footing in Soviet Russia. 

M. MILteRANnpD said that the present proposition was rather different from 
that which had received the approval of the Supreme Council. When this 
matter of sending bodies of enquiry into Russia had been raised in February, 
it was a question of permitting delegations to proceed under the authority of 
the League of Nations. The present proposal stood on a different footing. 
He himself was absolutely opposed to anything of the character of the Allied 
Powers approaching the Soviet Government for facilities to obtain an entry 
into Russia for a Labour delegation, whether that delegation was constituted 
of French or Italian or British members. A large number of requests for 
similar facilities had already been sent in and had been received by the 
Council of the League of Nations, but he understood no reply had been 
sent. Precisely the same problem had come before the French Government. 
He understood that what the council was now asked to consider was a ques- 
tion whether or not passports should be granted to this new Labour body to 
enter Soviet Russia, and that there was no question of the Allied Powers 
approaching the Soviet Government with a view to special facilities being 
accorded. 

Lorp Curzon said that the body to which he had referred had made no 
secret, when approaching the British Foreign Department, of their desire 
to enter Soviet Russia. 

M. MILLERAND, continuing, said that the situation in France was that 
there were a certain number of very advanced Socialists and Syndicalists, 
headed by M. Renaudel and others, who were not really Bolsheviks or 
extremists at all. They had even opposed the extreme elements, and had 
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been reproached by those elements in consequence. Their desire was to visit 
Russia and to unmask the real nature of the Bolshevik régime, and to con- 
vince their own followers that the Soviet Government did not constitute 
a paradise on earth. They wished to be able to prove that the Bolshevik 
Government had introduced very hard conditions—for instance, forced 
labour in certain factories; and the Syndicalist and Socialist representative[s] 
who had interviewed him had professed their great anxiety that they should 
be allowed to proceed to Russia in order that they might point out to those 
of their party who were extremists what the introduction of Soviet Govern- 
ment into Central Europe would really mean. He himself was inclined not 
to oppose their proceeding to Russia, but that certain reservations should 
be made. He suggested, therefore, that they should be granted passports to 
enter Esthonia and Finland, but that they should be informed that if they 
wished to go further and penetrate Russia they would have to shift for them- 
selves. He did not know if that was what was in the mind of the British 
Government. He wished, however, to make it quite clear to his colleagues 
that he would be absolutely opposed to asking the Soviet Government to 
grant facilities to any nationals, French or otherwise, or to any independent 
bodies proceeding to Russia. 

Mr. Lioyp GEorGE interposed to say that he was in entire agreement in 
this matter with M. Millerand. 

M. MILLERAND, continuing, said that he himself had no objection to the 
British Government granting passports to the body to which Lord Curzon 
had referred proceeding to Esthonia and Finland, so long as this involved 
no question of the establishment of any relations at all with the Soviet 
Government. 

Signor Nitti thought that the Allied Powers ought to be prepared to 
grant facilities to their respective nationals to visit Russia in order to see what 
Bolshevism really meant. A certain number of Socialists in Italy were 
inclined to imagine that Bolshevism represented the triumph of modern 
democracy. He had recently seen a certain number of Italian Members of 
Parliament who were pro-Soviet and extremists. These gentlemen had 
proceeded to Russia and had returned entirely disillusioned. The effect of 
their visit on some of their followers had been excellent. If the Allied Powers 
now put opposition in the way of similar bodies who wished to visit Russia, 
they would defeat their own ends, as the large majority of Socialists of every 
country would be satisfied that Bolshevism represented Paradise. It was 
much better, therefore, that they should be permitted to go. It was really 
in the general interest that the journey of Labour Members, to which Lord 
Curzon referred, should take place. Thus those Labour Members would be 
enabled to seé the truth. They would see how strict, how rigid, how tyran- 
nical was the Bolshevist Government; they would see the effect of forced 
labour, and they would return disillusioned. As regards recognition of the 
Soviet Government, the council were bound by their previous decision and 
also by what the League of Nations decided. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said that as this seemed to be the accepted view of the 
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council, he proposed that the British Government should let this independent 
body proceed. He gathered that the views of the British Cabinet were practic- 
ally the same as those of Signor Nitti and M. Millerand. He himself would 
much prefer that they should not go until the bodies authorised to proceed 
by the League of Nations had completed their investigation and had made 
their report. He quite agreed, however, that it was very difficult to prevent 
them, and he accepted the views of his colleagues. 

Lorp Curzon said that he wished to raise one point in this connection. 
What he understood was the present decision of the Supreme Council was 
really a reversal of the decision taken the previous October. If it was decided 
to give these independent Labour representatives permission to go to 
Esthonia and Finland, it was unquestionable that the British Foreign Office 
would receive a large number of further applications for passports to Finland 
and Esthonia. What he wanted to put to his colleagues was this. If, in the 
future, such applications were made, were the responsible Governments to 
go through the farce of accepting that these applicants were genuine in 
wishing to proceed to Esthonia and no further, or were they to face facts and 
envisage their visiting Russia as well? He thought that the Supreme Council 
ought to clear up this point and to decide at once whether they were to 
accept responsibility for establishing a precedent of this nature. 

M. MILLERAND agreed that Lord Curzon had raised a very important 
point. It was quite impossible for any one of the Allied Governments to 
grant passports to irresponsible bodies to visit Russia itself. There was the 
general consideration, that is to say, the granting of passports to visit a 
country with which the Allied Powers had no diplomatic relations. The 
other consideration was of a particular character. It was a fact that on several 
occasions the Supreme Council had decided that they could have no diplo- 
matic relations with the Soviet Government. He wished to say clearly that if 
they decided to let certain persons proceed to Esthonia they must face the 
point whether they were also to grant passports for similar applicants to go 
to Russia, because this was the natural consequence of granting such applica- 
tions. He himself was resolute in his view that if passports were granted to 
countries bordering on Russia they could not be accorded to those who 
wished to visit Russia itself. 

SiGNor Nitti thought that the council could not contemplate having any 
relations with Russia. This question had been fully examined at the time 
when it had been decided by the Supreme Council to send the two com- 
missions under the egis of the League of Nations. This decision had 
put the Soviet Government in a position of certain difficulty. The commis- 
sions, however, had been restricted to the examination of economic con- 
ditions in Russia. The resumption of diplomatic relations stood in entirely 
a different category. Requests had been received by the various Allied 
Governments from all sorts of people to go to Russia 

Mr. Lioyp GeEorcE said that these applicants included, of course, many 
business men. 

SIGNOR Nirri agreed, and said that there was no harm [1] letting certain 
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business men proceed to Russia in order to examine the economic conditions. 
Such action on the part of the Allied Governments, however, did not in any 
way modify their previous decision not to countenance the resumption of 
diplomatic relations. 

Mr. Matsui pointed out that the previous decision of the Allied Govern- 
ments had referred only to Russia in Europe. The position, however, in 
Russia in Asia was quite different. There, various people had been granted 
facilities to enter Asiatic Russia, and there was actually in Siberia a relief 
organisation which was financed by the Allied Powers. 


After some further discussion it was agreed— 


(a) To adhere to the previous decisions taken by the Supreme Council that 
diplomatic relations with the Soviet Government of Russia should not 
be established for the present. 

(b) That there was no objection to passports being granted by the Allied 
Powers to persons of repute, including business men, of their respective 
countries to visit the States bordering on Russia; it being clearly under- 
stood that the resumption of diplomatic relations with the Russian 
Government was in no circumstances involved, and that the said Allied 
Governments accepted no responsibility for what might befall those 
nationals to whom such facilities were accorded, in the event of their 
endeavouring to enter Russia. This decision was not to be regarded as 
applicable to Manchuria or Korea. 


[6.] M. BeRTHELOT raised a point in connection with the constitution of the 
Council of the Ottoman Debt. He said that he understood 
that it had been agreed in London that a Belgian representa- 
tive might be appointed to serve on the council. 

Lorp Curzon said that his recollection was to the effect that the Supreme 
Council in London had agreed that the Belgian Government should be 
informed that, as the Council of the Ottoman Debt would in all probability 
not continue to exist for more than a year or two, it was not worth while 
to expand the present constitution of the council.° 


It was agreed— 


Commission of 
the Ottoman Debt 


That the Belgian representatives should not, in the first instance, be 
invited to attend the Supreme Council meetings when the question of the 
Ottoman Debt Council was discussed. 


[7.] As regards the future business of the Supreme Council, it was decided— 


(a) To adjourn the conference until 4 p.m. the same after- 
Future Business 


of the Supreme ee ‘ : : 
Council (b) That the Supreme Council at their meeting that afternoon 
discuss— 
(1) President Wilson’s note of the 26th March, 1920, and Lord 
Curzon’s draft reply. 


9 See Volume VII, No. 77, minute 2. 
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(ii) The financial clauses of the Treaty of Peace with Turkey. 

(i) Any questions of urgency that might arise. 

(iv) That the military and naval experts should meet on the follow- 
ing morning (20th April, 1920) under the chairmanship of 

- Marshal Foch, in order to discuss the measures to be taken to 

execute the terms of the Treaty of Peace with Turkey. 

(v) That the Supreme Council should consider the following after- 
noon Marshal Foch’s report (see (iv) above). 


H6tel Royal, San Remo, 
April 19, 1920. 
APPENDIX 2 TO No. 4 


Draft Answer to American Note 


(A.J. 154.) 

The Allied Governments value the frank expression of the views of the United 
States Government. They have, however, necessarily deferred a reply to the note 
of the Secretary of the State Department until the terms of the treaty have been 
sufficiently formulated to be submitted to the Supreme Council now assembled at 
San Remo. 

The council notes that the United States Government do not propose to be 
represented by a plenipotentiary at the conference charged with negotiating the 
Treaty of Peace with Turkey, from which it follows that the United States Govern- 
ment do not intend to become signatories to the treaty. 

The council welcomes, however, the assurance that the United States maintain 
their close interest in the terms of the settlement, and is happy to take this occasion 
to afford the United States Government further information and explanations 
concerning the terms agreed upon. The Allied Governments do not interpret 
Mr. Colby’s desire for such information to mean that the negotiation with Turkey 
should be delayed until each of the particular points raised in his note has been 
exhaustively discussed with the United States Government, and an agreement with 
them arrived at. This would, indeed, in existing circumstances render all fruitful 
negotiations impossible. 

The Allied Governments have never concealed their wish to see the United 
States associated in the preparation and signature of the treaty which is to embody 
the resettlement of Turkey on a just and lasting basis. In the hope and expectation 
of American participation they had delayed the negotiations with Turkey at the 
risk of gravely imperilling the prospect of any satisfactory settlement being effected 
without a fresh recourse to arms, They fully understand and appreciate the reasons 
for which the United States Government have not, finally, seen their way to 
become parties to the treaty. The burden of the negotiation—which has not been 
lightened by the long delay which has unhappily, but in the circumstances un- 
avoidably, intervened—has therefore fallen on the Allies alone. They have readily 
accepted it, and endeavoured to discharge an increasingly difficult duty to the best 
of their ability and judgment. They feel confident that the settlement which they 
are about to propose to the Turkish Government will be found in harmony with the 
principles and ideals which have inspired them, in common with the United States, 
in waging war and in concluding peace with Turkey’s late allies. The desire of the 
United States Government that the treaty shall be fair and just to all parties is one 
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entirely shared by the Allied Governments. When, however, it is urged that the 
settlement shall be made ‘with scrupulous regard for the interests of victor, van- 
quished and neutral,’ it must be remembered that there cannot in justice be 
equality of consideration, on the one hand, for the interests of the Turks who 
wantonly joined Germany and Austria-Hungary in their war of aggression, and, 
on the other hand, for the interests of the former subject races of Turkey, whom 
the Allies, at immense sacrifices of life and treasure, have delivered from Turkish 
misrule. 

The Allied Governments now pass to the consideration of the specific points 
raised in Mr. Colby’s note:— 


1. With regard to Constantinople, the advantages and disadvantages of ex- 
cluding the Sultan’s Government from any territory in Europe have been very 
carefully weighed. An exhaustive examination of the problem in all its bearings 
has convinced the Allied Governments that, supposing such a policy to be in itself 
desirable, its adoption would entail upon them responsibilities, dangers and 
sacrifices which, with due regard to their own national interests and obligations, 
they are not in a position safely to incur. At the same time the Allied Governments 
recognise that the problem might have presented itself in a different light if those 
responsibilities, dangers and sacrifices were not to be borne by themselves alone but 
shared by the United States of America. 

2. The southern frontier of Turkey has been drawn after due consideration 
not only of the ethnical but also of the economic and geographical factors involved. 
The United States Government will readily recognise that, as in the case of the 
other treaties with enemy Powers, it is impossible to isolate these factors. In the 
region of Cilicia the problem is more than usually complicated by the intermingling 
of those racial elements whose interests it is the object of the Allied Governments 
to protect. 

3g. The Allies note with pleasure that the United States Government welcome 
the provision made in the treaty for the representation of Russia on the Straits 
Commission. The United States Government would, however, appear to be under 
a misapprehension in supposing that the scope of this commission is to be extended 
to the administration of Constantinople itself. 

4. The question of the Straits has formed the subject of prolonged and careful 
consideration with a view to safeguarding freedom of passage, and it is hoped and 
believed that the United States Government will be in full accord with the pro- 
visions agreed upon. It has, however, obviously been impossible to defer the draft- 
ing of so vital a chapter of the Turkish Treaty pending the eventual consultation 
with Russia. 

5. The decision of the Allied Governments to incorporate Eastern Thrace, 
outside the zone of Constantinople, in the Kingdom of Greece appears generally 
to conform with the views of the United States Government. The statistical data 
in the possession of the Allied Governments do not, however, support Mr. Colby’s 
contention regarding the Bulgarian character of the cities of Adrianople and Kirk 
Kilissa and of the surrounding territory. On the contrary all sources, sometimes 
most widely divergent in other respects, agree in estimating the Bulgarian popula- 
tion as a marked minority compared with either Turks or Greeks. The effects of 
the inter-emigration clauses in the Turco-Bulgarian Treaty of 19137° in diminish- 
ing the Bulgarian element in Northern Thrace must also be borne in mind. 

6. It has in the past been the policy of the Turkish Government to endeavour 

10 Printed in British and Foreign State Papers, vol. cvii, pp. 706-21. 
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to play one European Power off against the other with a view to retarding or 
evading the execution of necessary reforms. It is the desire of the Allies to prevent 
such tactics in the future. It is, therefore, the intention of the Governments of 
France, Great Britain and Italy to conclude a self-denying ordinance which shall 
avoid any semblance of rivalry or competition among themselves. It is needless to 
observe that such an ordinance only binds its signatories, and that there is nothing 
therein to impede the free entry for commercial and economic purposes of the 
nationals of other States into any part of the area mentioned in the Allied Agree- 
ment. 

7. The Allies share to the full America’s interest in the establishment of an 
independent Armenia. It has been their earnest desire to accord to Armenia the 
territory which she might reasonably claim for her present needs and future 
expansion. In estimating the extent of this area, the Allied Governments have 
perforce been guided by practical considerations. As the United States Govern- 
ment is aware, part of the territory which it is contemplated to include in Armenia 
is still in the occupation of Turkish troops. On the other hand, the relations be- 
tween Armenia and her Caucasian neighbours have hitherto been the reverse of 
reassuring. The Allied Governments have been occupied, they trust with success, 
in harmonising these relations. Meanwhile, the sources from which they may expect 
to receive assistance in solving the difficulties of Armenia are unfortunately limited 
since the United States have felt unable to participate in the Turkish Peace Treaty, 
and therefore in the measures necessary to enforce it. It would obviously be 
incompatible with the interests of Armenia herself, in such conditions, to attribute 
to her territories which she would be incapable of occupying or administering 
without exposing her to a strain which she would be incapable of sustaining without 
endangering the security of the whole edifice. Of such a character would have 
been the inclusion within the Armenian frontier of the Trebizond—Erzingan area. 
The former Armenian population in the regions beyond the border of the Erivan 
Republic had practically vanished and the new State will be faced with the task 
of constituting and maintaining itself beyond Erzerum in territories whence hostile 
forces must be cleared and where hostile populations must be conciliated. The 
Allied Governments are conscious of having allocated to Armenia territories up to 
the maximum of her potentialities, if not up to the maximum of her claims or of 
their sympathies. On the other hand, the Allied Governments have never lost sight 
of the economic necessity and justification of assuring to Armenia access to the 
sea. This is covered (a2) by the proposed arrangements in regard to Batoum 
Province and town, (6) by inclusion in Armenia of the ports of Sarmeneh [s:c] and 
Of, (c) by right of access to the free port of Trebizond, which with Erzingan will 
be included in an area to be demilitarised for the greater safety of the new State. 
Furthermore, the Allied Governments have approached the League of Nations 
with a view to devising and co-ordinating the means by which the future of Armenia 
can best be assured and have received a reply which encourages them to hope that 
the co-operation of the League may enable them to surmount the obstacles with 
which they are confronted. They are happy to realise that they have the sympathy 
of the United States in an aim which Mr, Colby’s note rightly describes as the 
demand and expectation of the civilised world. 

8. The Allied Governments are in accord with the United States Government 
that Turkey should relinquish by the treaty her former rights over Mesopotamia, 
Arabia, Palestine, Syria and the Islands. The precision with which the arrange- 
ments for the future status of these territories can be formulated in the Turkish 
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Treaty must in some degree be governed by the necessity of expediting the conclu- 
sion of the treaty with Turkey—a conclusion which, as already pointed out, has 
been deferred to the limits of expediency. 

g. The settlement of the district of Smyrna has proved one of the most difficult 
problems with which the Allied Governments were faced. The most impartial 
statistics at their disposal show that at a date prior to the forcible expulsion of the 
subject population from this area, a majority of Greeks existed in the Sanjak of 
Smyrna and in some of the neighbouring cazas. Past experience of the Turkish 
treatment of this Greek population, who have preserved in a marked degree and in 
spite of oppression their national characteristics, have [sic] led the Allies to grant 
their strong claim to be placed under Greek administration. On the other hand, 
the interior of this region, in which the Turkish population gradually increases until 
it markedly predominates over the Greek, is connected economically with Smyrna. 
Indeed, Smyrna forms the present natural outlet for the trade of a large part of 
Western Anatolia. Moreover, the Allied Governments have been advised that the 
immediate and complete cession of an area, so closely linked with the economy of 
Anatolia and for so long a time an integral part of the Asiatic provinces of Turkey, 
would, in practice, have aroused national feeling to a degree which might have 
rendered the rest of the contemplated settlement of Turkey difficult, if not im- 
possible. 

The Allies have fully weighed their conflicting considerations and have agreed 
upon a settlement which, while placing a carefully defined area securely under 
Greek administration, safeguards Turkish access to the port of Smyrna and pre- 
serves, in any case for a period, Turkish suzerainty over the whole region. 

10. The economic provisions of the Turkish Treaty are in general harmony 
with those approved in the treaties with the other enemy Powers. With particular 
regard to concessions in the former Turkish Empire, these were, as is well known, 
not infrequently obtained by dubious means, and in conditions inconsistent with 
the best development of the areas where they were located. The eventual right to 
cancel concessions has only been provided for in territories which are to be placed 
under the tutelage of the Principal Allied Powers. It has been felt unfair neces- 
sarily to saddle these new States with burdens which they had no voice in in- 
curring. All that is sought in the present treaty is the right inherent in every 
sovereign State to cancel or resume concessions incompatible with the interests of 
the State; but in any such eventuality the fullest provision is made for the in- 
demnification, if necessary by way of arbitration, of the concessionnaire. With 
regard to the general financial provisions of the treaty, the aim of the treaty is to 
protect Turkey from the exploitation to which she is exposed by her financial 
necessities, and to establish a sound system of finance which will enable her to meet 
her obligations and to reap herself the advantage of her economic possibilities. 

11. Finally, the Allied Governments take this opportunity of assuring the 
United States Government that the Allied Governments have in no way sought by 
the territorial changes and arrangements provided for in the Turkish Treaty to 
place corporations or citizens in a privileged position as compared with American 
citizens or corporations. They feel, however, that they would be lacking in candour 
if they did not point out that as they are precluded from undertaking obligations 
on behalf of non-signatory Powers, so also they are unable to stipulate conditions 
in their favour. 

Note.—It may be more prudent to omit Section (11) and all allusion to the 
last paragraph of the American note. We cannot say that Americans will enjoy 
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tpso facto the privileges and advantages for [? of ] our own nationals, ¢.g.: (1) It is 
not now intended to revive the Capitulations except in favour of the signatory 
Powers. It can scarcely be our concern to revive them in favour of Germany; 
America’s right to the Capitulation may, however, revive as the results of her 
previous treaty with Turkey, with whom she has not been at war. (2) The 
entire provisions for compensation for damage done to property only apply to 
the property of the subjects of signatory Powers. (3) The subjects of signatory 
Powers who hold concessions in Turkey are entitled to demand the adaptation 
of those concessions to the new economic conditions. Such a provision has not — 
been made in favour of the subjects of other Powers. 
Hotel Royal, San Remo, 


April 19, 1920. 


No. 5 


1.C.P. 97] British Secretary's Notes of a Meeting of the Supreme Council, held 
at the Villa Devachan, San Remo, on Monday, April 19, 1920, at 4 p.m. 


PRESENT: British Empire: The Right Hon. D. Lloyd George, Prime Minister; The 
Right Hon. the Earl Curzon of Kedleston, Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs; Mr. R. Vansittart, Sir Adam Block (for financial 
clauses), Mr. Fass (for financial clauses) ; sECRETARIES, Sir M. Hankey, 
Captain Abraham. 

France: M. Millerand, President of the French Council; M. Berthelot, 
M. Kammerer, M. Bexon (for financial clauses). 

Italy: Signor Nitti, Prime Minister (in the Chair) ; Signor Scialoja, Signor 
Galli, Signor Nogara (for financial clauses); sECRETARIES, Signor 
Garbasso, Lieutenant Zanchi. 

Japan: Mr. Matsui, Mr. Saito. 


INTERPRETER: M. Camerlynck. 


1. SiGNoR Nitti asked whether any member of the Council had any com- 
Treaty of Peace Ments to make regarding the draft answer to the American note 
with Turkey. considered at the morning session (A.J. 136. Appendix 1 to 
President I.C.P. 96).? 

Wilson's Note = MM, BERTHELOT said that the only matter at all in doubt was 
the last paragraph, which might, perhaps, be considered to be wounding 
to American feeling. 

Lorp Curzon said the British view was that if the point were not replied 
to at all, the Americans might infer that we acknowledged our inability 
to answer it. The note in its present form was addressed to the conference 
and not to the Americans. Some softening of the expression might be 
introduced, but he thought that some kind of answer must be made. 

M. BERTHELOT said that the French delegation agreed that this paragraph 
should be maintained as, apart from its form, it contained a statement which 
it was of some importance to make. 


t See No. 4, note 2 and appendix 2. 
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SIGNOR SCIALOJA Said he was also inclined to take the same view. In the 
absence of some such argument, another note might be despatched from 
America. 

S1GNOR Nir! said he would ask his colleagues to consider whether it was 
opportune to send this answer at once. The frontiers of Thrace and Smyrna 
had not yet been finally settled. There had been conversations and agreement 
on general lines. The proposed answer to America, however, made any 
reconsideration impossible. Now the council had not yet heard the opinion 
of its military advisers nor had it considered fully what military commitments 
might be involved in giving Thrace and Smyrna to Greece. Was it desirable 
by sending this letter to President Wilson to make the provisional settlement 
irrevocable, whatever its military consequences might be to the Allied 
Powers? Ifthe minds of the members of the council were made up to adhere 
to this settlement and risk all consequences—good; but if not, it would be 
preferable to delay the sending of this note for a few days until the report of 
the military experts had been considered. 

Mr. Lioyp GeEorcE said he thought the question had been decided, and 
he was not aware that any member of the council wished to go back on the 
conclusions arrived at regarding Thrace and Smyrna. If he was mistaken, 
however, it would certainly be advisable to delay the despatch of the note. 

M. MILLERAND said that as far as he was concerned, he had asked for a 
slight formal modification regarding the question of Smyrna. He would 
submit his proposal in time but, as M. Veniselos? had already given his agree- 
ment, he did not think the council would be delayed long. 

SIGNOR NirT1 said that the difficulty at the present moment was to make 
a treaty that Turkey would sign. The next difficulty, and a greater one, 
would be to obtain the ratification of the treaty; the third and greatest would 
be to obtain its execution. He wished to make a treaty of peace and not one 
of war. He did not wish to say anything against the note as it was, but he 
did advise that the council should wait before despatching it. A state of war 
was likely, in fact sure, to come about between Greece and Turkey. In that 
case what were the Powers to do? What would they be able to do? As yet 
the council did not know. It might prove that the council would have to 
face the possibility of sending twenty divisions to Asia Minor. Before this 
the council might hesitate. It would no doubt be much pleasanter to find 
a solution acceptable to Turkey, but if the Allies bound themselves before- 
hand to a third party, they would not be able to reconsider their attitude 
after hearing their military experts. He would therefore prefer to hear them 
before despatching the note. As to the statistics of population in Thrace, he 
could not feel sure that the Allied contention that there was a Greek majority 
was above suspicion. According to M. Veniselos’s own statistics there were 
in the Vilayet of Adrianople 500,000 Turks, 366,000 Greeks, 107,000 Bul- 
garians. These figures went against the proposals at present entertained by 
the conference. Hereafter the council might be discussing the claims of 
majorities numbering but a few thousands in the Adriatic. Here the Turkish 
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majority amounted to over 100,000. Greece in any case would as a result of 
this situation be faced by very considerable difficulties, not only in Thrace, 
but also in Smyrna. There might be no solution for them but war. The 
Allies might have to guarantee her and assist her in the conflict. Possibly this 
was the only solution and conceivably the best, but at present the Allies did 
not know what their military commitments could possibly amount to. The 
note would be made public by President Wilson and the conference would 
be finally committed. So far the conclusions reached were a private affair 
of the negotiators. If this note were sent, the world would know that Adria- 
nople was to go to Greece and trouble would begin at once, before the Allies 
were prepared or aware of the responsibilities they had undertaken. He 
confessed that for his part he was afraid there might be some disagreeable 
surprises in store for the Allies. He must not be understood to be adopting 
a hostile attitude to Greece. All he pleaded for was that the council should 
learn from its military experts what its military commitments might be before 
despatching this note to America. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said that he understood Signor Nitti’s anxiety, but 
he did not understand him to propose any alternative to the policy already 
decided on. Did anyone propose that Adrianople should be Turkish or 
Bulgarian? Ifso, there would be something for the council to discuss. No one, 
so far as he was aware, made any such proposal. In Thrace as a whole there 
was a slight Greek majority, though no doubt in the Adrianople Vilayet the 
Turks were the most numerous element in the population. However, in the 
areas to the south the Greeks were in a strong majority. It was hardly possible 
to leave the Adrianople Vilayet to Turkey while isolating it from the rest of 
Turkey by an area under Greece. President Wilson’s proposal was that 
Adrianople should be Bulgarian, but the Bulgarians were a very small 
minority there, and if the council were to adopt his proposal, the country 
would be given to an element in the population which was third in numerical 
force; nor could he imagine that Bulgaria had acted during the war in a 
manner to justify such partiality. If there was a choice at all it lay between 
the Greeks and the Turks, not between the Bulgarians and the Greeks. In 
view of the very strong feeling that the Turks should be ousted from Europe, 
did anyone propose that the whole of Thrace should go to Turkey? 

SiGNor Nitti said that he was not presenting a new proposal to the council ; 
he was merely expressing his anxiety regarding the future. He thought that 
before sending this note it would be well for the council to be given advice as 
to whether or not the Turks were likely to fight in Thrace and Asia Minor, 
and whether or not the Greeks alone would be able to withstand them. 
Greece was to be given the richest portions of the Ottoman Empire, areas 
with very mixed populations, and it might fall to the lot of the Allied Powers 
to guarantee Greek possession by force. If this note were sent immediately, 
before this aspect of the question had been considered, might it not set alight 
the Moslem world before the Allies were ready? 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said that he was not aware that this note contained 
anything which had not been stated before. 
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SiGNor Nir! said that a new fact would arise if, as was certain to happen, 
the note were published in Europe. 


After some further discussion it was agreed— 


To approve the note, but to postpone its despatch until after the dis- 
cussion of the report of the military and naval experts on the means for 
enforcing the treaty with Turkey. The President will send the despatch 
on behalf of the Supreme Council on Wednesday, unless some point is in 
the meanwhile raised for reconsideration. 


2. SIGNoR NitT1 said that the question remaining for decision in the matter 
of the financial clauses was contained in the last part of 
Treaty of Peat article 16 (A.J.-27).2 The British delegation desired the 
peaches sae Council of the Ottoman Debt to be merged with the Financial 
Commission at a date not later than 1923. The French delega- 
tion demurred at the fixing of this date, and wished to make the merging of 
the two bodies subordinate to the consent of the bondholders. 

M. MILLERAND said that if the chairman consented, M. Bexon would 
make a statement. 

M. BeExon said that the British point of view was that the fusion of the 
council with the commission should not take place later than 1923. The first 
part of the last paragraph of 16, however, made this fusion subject to the 
consent of the bondholders. The view of the French delegation was that the 
two clauses were inconsistent: the first provided for the consent of the bond- 
holders, the second assumed it as a right. In addition, the French delegation 
thought that the extinction of the Council of the Debt at a fixed date might 
be dangerous both to Turkey and to the Allied Powers. Other attempts had 
been made at reforming Turkish finance, and nothing had as yet succeeded, 
with the exception of the administration of the debt. Was it, therefore, 
prudent to abolish it at a fixed date without knowing whether the institution 
to be set up as its substitute was likely to be a success? The French Govern- 
ment desired that the financial commission should be a success, and would 
do all it could to make it a success; but, in view of past experiences, it was 
not reasonable to regard its success as a certainty. France, in particular, had 
made many efforts to improve Turkish finances. M. Laurent, who was a 
remarkable personality, had made an effort to reorganise Turkey financially,‘ 
but in spite of his eminent personal qualities his effort had failed. The 
French delegation, therefore, would prefer to see the Council of the Debt 
continue in power until the financial commission had given evidence that its 
work was likely to be fruitful. As evidence of the goodwill of the French 
Government towards the financial commission, he begged to propose the 
following draft, which was but a slight modification of the British proposal, 
and which he hoped would meet the desires of his British colleagues :— 


3 See Volume VII, No. 77, minute 1 and appendix. 
4 M. Charles Laurent had acted as financial counsellor to the Turkish Government in 
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Sans changement 

“Le Conseil de la Dette, constitué comme il est dit ci-dessus, sera main- 
tenu en fonctions jusqu’au moment ot les porteurs donneront leur con- 
sentement a sa fusion avec la Commission financiére.’ 


Nouveau 

“Les trois Gouvernements alliés se mettront d’accord pour fixer la ie 
de la présentation aux porteurs du projet de fusion et déterminer les 
modalités de cette consultation, étant entendu que ladite consultation 
devra avoir lieu avant l’expiration de la période actuelle de fonctions du 
conseil,’ 


Lorp Curzon said that he could not pretend to speak as an expert on this 
subject. It had, however, been discussed before, during the conference in 
London.3 The British and Italian delegations had been in agreement there, 
but the French delegation had felt compelled to refer the question to Paris. 
All were agreed that it was necessary to set up in Turkey a financial com- 
mission representing the three Great Powers in order to restore the finances 
of the country. This body was to have the highest authority. There existed, 
however, the Council of the Debt, the term of whose office ended in 1923. 
The question was whether its existence should be prolonged after that date. 
Was the finance of Turkey to be controlled by a body representing the three 
Governments, or by a body representing private persons? The British 
Government thought that the former was obviously the more fitted to control 
Turkish finances. Every effort had been made to meet the French point of 
view. He had a list before him of the points upon which the British delegation 
had yielded. It had begun by stipulating that the Council of the Debt should 
disappear at once: it had then agreed that it should continue to operate until 
1923. It had originally proposed to abolish the assigned revenues: it had 
given way on this. It had given way on a number of other points, all of which 
curtailed British claims to recovery of costs of occupation. As to the inconsis- 
tency noted by M. Bexon in the two clauses of the last paragraph of article 16, 
it was undoubtedly true that it existed; but the first clause represented a 
British concession to French desires. He hoped that the British expert would 
be heard by the conference, as the French one had been heard. But from 
previous experience he felt able to say that it would be very difficult, if not 
impossible, for the British delegation to yield any further. If pressed on this 
point the British Government might have regretfully to withdraw the con- 
cessions previously made. 

Mr. Fass said that the British delegation had always insisted on the early 
determination of the Council of the Debt, because it appeared impracticable 
that two bodies should be in charge of Turkish finances. In order to reassure 
the French bondholders it had been agreed that the Council of the Debt 
should continue until its natural expiry in 1923. The proposal now brought 
forward by M. Bexon left it still doubtful whether the council would cease 
in 1923 or not. This was dependent upon the consent of the bondholders. 
The financial articles had made the position of the bondholders stronger than 
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before. There was greater security for the payment of their claims, which, 
in addition to the assigned revenues, formed a charge on the general resources 
of Turkey. The British delegation, therefore, found it very difficult to under- 
stand the French point of view, seeing that the position of the bondholders 
was in no way imperilled. 

S1icNorR NoGara said that the extinction of the Council of the Debt, in 
his opinion, could not be detrimental to the bond olders, whose interests 
were fully safeguarded by the article proposed. It was true, no doubt, that 
M. Laurent had not been very successful. He had a very short time in which 
to try his experiment. It could not safely be argued from this that the 
financial commission would not succeed. The administration set up on 
behalf of the debt would not disappear, nor would it necessarily be altered 
because it passed from the control of the council to that of the financial com- 
mission. He had imagined that the French Government shared this view, 
seeing that a year ago, in Paris, it had suggested that the powers of the 
council be so extended as to control the finances of Turkey and that its 
members should be nominated not by the bondholders, but by the Govern- 
ments. This was practically an equivalent of what was now proposed by the 
British Government. 

M. MILLERAND said that he must apologise for speaking on a subject con- 
cerning which he had no expert knowledge. After hearing the various views, 
however, it seemed to him that it might reasonably be argued that if the 
Council of the Debt was hitherto the one experiment in financial administra- 
tion which had succeeded in Turkey, it might be unsafe to decree its exter- 
mination in 1923 whatever might happen. He would like to suggest a slight 
amendment of the proposal put forward by M. Bexon, to the effect that the 
three Governments should agree to consult the bondholders, at any rate 
before the expiry of the office of the present council, regarding the proposed 
fusion. It was, no doubt, a sound objection that the bondholders might 
insist On maintaining the council in spite of the views of the majority among 
the Governments. He would therefore offer the following suggestion: that 
the three Governments should take a decision within three years, whether the 
bondholders agreed or not. But he thought it would be imprudent for the 
Governments to tie their hands at the present time before any experience 
had been gained of the working of the financial commission. Should this 
commission not be a success, the Governments might, in three years’ time, 
prefer to maintain the council for a while longer. The decision should be in 
the hands of the Governments, but they should preserve the faculty of decid- 
ing one way or the other. 

SIGNOR NitT1 said that he did not think the question was one of the first 
importance, but it should be regarded as an aspcct of the situation as a whole. 
Turkey was threatened with an excess of commissions. There was likely to 
be conflict between them. If there were to be two bodies, both concerned 
with the economic and financial life of Turkey, incompatibility between the 
two was a moral certainty. It would clearly be advantageous to reduce the 
commissions and to convert these two at least into one. M. Millerand’s 
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argument was that it was clearly inadvisable to lose the services of an adminis- 
tration which had proved itself efficient. He thought this a very important 
point, and he quite agreed. But he did not think the advantage of this 
administration would be lost; it would be taken over as it stood by the 
financial commission. The French proposal merely postponed the discussion 
of the fusion for three years. Would it be easier to settle then than now? He 
thought it would be even less easy, as there would by then be established 
interests, and personal questions would be bound up with the settlement. 
The council might find it hard to commit suicide at the suggestion of the 
Governments. Nor was it likely that if unanimity was unattainable at present 
it would be easier to achieve in three years. He understood M. Millerand 
to mean the agreement of the Powers to be unanimous. 

M. MILLERAND said that he agreed to a majority decision. 

SicNor Nirtt1 said that this would certainly make the case easier. 

Sir ADAM Brock said that the French Government seemed mainly con- 
cerned with the fate of the bondholders. The British Government was also 
concerned with this. But it also appeared necessary to the British Govern- 
ment that an efficient control of Turkish finance should be set up under the 
auspices of the Allied Powers. There was no real opposition between these 
two aims, for the fortunes of the bondholders were really bound up with 
the efficient administration of Turkey. Nevertheless, two organs of control 
would undoubtedly, as Signor Nitti had said, lead to conflict. The bond- 
holders had set up a council which had won the position it had very labori- 
ously, by constant struggle with the Turkish Government. The Turkish 
Government had never fully recognised its position. The new financial 
commission was to be imposed on Turkey, and would have the upper hand 
over the Turkish Minister of Finance. Moreover, it would be able to 
assimilate all the good of the old administration. The bondholders would 
therefore have, instead of a half-recognised council with questionable author- 
ity, a governing body internationally recognised and indisputably supreme. 
They would gain by the exchange. Their interests were, moreover, pro- 
tected in every way under the treaty, which, in his opinion, made them 
much better off than before. The more Turkey prospered the more they 
would prosper, and the prosperity of Turkey would undoubtedly be impeded 
by the co-existence of two bodies dealing with the same subject. 

M. MILLERAND said that he did not attach capital importance to the 
proposal made on behalf of the French delegation, nor had he anything to 
criticise in the statement just made by Sir Adam Block. All he wished to do 
was to draw attention to the exact nature of the French proposal. It only 
amounted to the preservation in the hands of the Governments of the faculty 
of deciding whether, after some experience of the new order, the Council of 
the Debt should be allowed to expire or should be revived. 

Signor Nitti said that he understood there were two conditions: first, 
that all the Governments should agree, and, second, the bondholders should 


agree. 
M. MiL_ERAND said that he had cut out the second of these conditions. 
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SIGNOR Nitti asked whether M. Millerand qualified the first condition 
by permitting a majority to decide. 

M. MILLERAND said that he did. 

SiGNor Nitti said that in that case he thought there was nothing to 
cavil at. 

Lorp Curzon said he understood it was quite clear that the consent of the 
bondholders was not necessary. 

M. MILLERAND said their consent was not necessary, but that they should 
at least be consulted. He further agreed that the Governments should decide 
by a majority vote. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said that he would like to consider this proposal, as it 
might lead to agreement. He agreed to give the reply of the British Govern- 
ment on the following day. 


3. M. BERTHELOT said that he would like to allude to the repeated request 

of the Belgian Government for representation on the Council 
Belgian Request of the Debt.’ The Belgian Government appeared to attach 
Jor Representa- considerable importance to this. After the German and 
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jis of the Austrian share in the Turkish debt had been eliminated, the 
Debt interest of Belgium amounted to about 10 per cent. He had 


been under the impression himself that the conference had not 
been unwilling to admit Belgium on the council. Lord Curzon, in the morn- 
ing, however, had told him that this was not so. He raised the question 
again because the Belgians had again pressed the matter and had asked for 
a reply. 

Lorp Curzon said that he had refreshed his memory of the proceedings 
in London and found that he had been right. It had been pointed out that 
Belgium had previously tried to obtain a seat on the council and failed, and 
that it hardly seemed worth while to go through all the necessary formalities 
to obtain a seat upon the council, which all agreed was to be extinguished in 
a short time. At the end of the meeting he had therefore told Baron Mon- 
cheur® that he thought it was hardly advantageous for Belgium to press this 
claim. For the claim to be successful the agreement of the bondholders would 
have to be obtained in the first place, and that of the Turkish Government 
in the second. 

SIGNOR Nitti! said that he thought it was clearly of little value for Belgium 
to try and modify the composition of a body which the conference agreed all 
through ought to be abolished. 

M. MILLERAND said that he quite understood the objection, but, as 
Belgium had doubtless ap[p]roached the chairman of the conference, he 
thought it might be well to send a reply and to give Belgium an opportunity, 
should she so desire it, of stating her case before the council. 

Mr. Lioyp GEorcE said that, as there were many important questions 
to be decided, he hoped that this matter might be postponed. 


5 Cf. No. 4, minute 6. 6 Belgian Ambassador in London. 
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It was agreed— 


That further consideration of the Belgian claim for a position on the 
Council of the Debt should be postponed until the more important work 
of the conference had been completed. 


4. Mr. Ltoyp GEorGE suggested that the council might consider the ques- 

tion of Kurdistan. 
Kurdistan | LORD Curzon said that the disposal of Kurdistan was a difficult 

question. The country had hitherto been part of the Turkish 
Empire; it was inhabited by warlike tribes, and generally at war with its 
neighbours, and often with the Turkish Government itself. The problem 
was of interest to European Powers, seeing that the country was contiguous 
to Armenia and that its fate concerned the Nestorian or Chaldean Christians. 
Moreover, Southern Kurdistan formed part of the Vilayet of Mosul, which 
was likely to pass under the mandatory control of Great Britain. Various 
proposals had been made; among others, that the French Government and 
the British Government should exercise protectorates over portions of the 
country. Both, however, had decided not to assume this responsibility. It 
had then been thought desirable to detach the country from Turkey and to 
make it autonomous. It was difficult, however, to find out what the Kurds 
themselves desired, and what sort of stability they could achieve were they 
set up as an autonomous State. He himself had tried to find out what the 
feelings of the Kurds were. After enquiries in Constantinople, Bagdad and 
elsewhere, he had found it impossible to discover any representative Kurd. 
No Kurd appeared to represent anything more than his own particular clan. 
The Sherif-Pasha posed as a representative of the Kurds, but was not 
acknowledged as such. On the other hand, it would seem that the Kurds 
felt that they could not maintain their existence without the backing of a 
Great Power. They would willingly have British protection, and they would 
doubtless accept French protection. But if neither France nor Great Britain 
undertook the task—and he hoped neither would—they appeared to think 
it might be better to leave them under the protection of the Turks. The 
country had grown accustomed to Turkish rule, and it was difficult to 
separate it from Turkey unless some alternative protector could be discovered. 
One part of Southern Kurdistan affected British interests, as the hilly part 
of the Vilayet of Mosul was inhabited by Kurds. When an independent 
Kurdistan had been thought of, he had hoped that these Kurds could be 
severed from the rest of the Mosul Vilayet and joined to the new independent 
State of Kurdistan. He was now informed that it was not practicable to 
divide the Mosul Vilayet, and that the Kurds themselves would be the first 
to object. His proposal, therefore, would be to let the population in this part 
of the Mosul Vilayet decide, if and when an independent Kurdistan was set 
up, whether they wished to remain under the British mandate or to join their 
fellow-countrymen. It was very difficult to deal with this question in the 
treaty. Nevertheless, something must be done. The further question was 
that of the Christian population, numbering some 100,000, whose homes 
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were on the Persian frontier, and who had been driven alternately out of 
Turkey and Persia, and were now maintained at Bakuba, near Bagdad, at 
British expense. These people must be repatriated, and their repatriation 
must be provided for in the settlement. It might possibly be desirable to 
make a readjustment on their behalf of the frontier between Persia and 
Turkey. The misfortunes of these people entitled them to the same regard 
as the Armenians, and responsibility for them could not be avoided. He 
would read to the council four draft articles which he suggested might be 
inserted in the treaty (see Appendix). These articles did not provide a 
solution, but provided for the framing of a solution at a later time. 

M. BertTHELOT said that at first sight the new proposals appeared to 
facilitate an ultimate solution of the question. He would like to have an 
opportunity of studying them. He quite agreed that a reasonable solution 
was not feasible at the present moment, and that a delay was very desirable. 
The Kurds appeared alternately in Paris and London, and made various 
professions, and the Assyro-Chaldeans pursued the conference wherever it 
went, and had even come to San Remo. 

M. MILLERAND said that, in the course of his remarks, Lord Curzon had 
observed that some Kurds living in the Mosul Vilayet would come under 
the British mandate. This was a question entirely between the French and 
British Governments, and he would like to have it noted, to avoid any false 
inference, that the question was reserved. 

SIGNOR Nitti asked whether the question of Kurdistan should be put on 
the agenda for the following day. 

M. BERTHELOT said that he would prefer to discuss it on the morning of 
the day after. 


(The conference adjourned at 7.10 p.m.) 
San Remo, April 19, 1920. 


APPENDIX TO No. 5 
Revised Draft Articles as to Kurdistan 


A commission, sitting at Constantinople, and appointed by the British, French 
and Italian Governments, shall draft, within six months of the coming into force 
of the present treaty, a scheme of local autonomy for the predominantly Kurdish 
areas, east of the Euphrates, south of the southern boundary of Armenia, north of 
the northern frontiers of Syria, and Mesopotamia, as defined in articles. .. .7 This 
scheme shall contain full safeguards for the protection of the Assyro-Chaldean 
and other racial or religious minorities within this area, and with this object a 
commission, composed of British, French, Italian, Persian and Kurdish repre- 
sentatives shall visit the spot to examine and decide what rectifications, if any, 
should be made in the Turkish frontier where, under the provisions of the present 
treaty, that frontier coincides with that of Persia. 

2. The Turkish Government agrees in advance to accept and execute the 


7 Punctuation as in filed copy. 
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decisions of both the commissions mentioned in the immediately preceding article 
within three months of their communication to the said Government. 

3. If, however, within one year of the coming into force of the present treaty, 
the Kurdish peoples within the area defined in article 1 shall address themselves to 
the Council of the League of Nations in a manner showing that a majority of the 
population of this area desire independence from Turkish rule, and if the council 
then consider that these peoples are capable of such independence and recommend 
that it should be granted to them, Turkey agrees in advance to execute such a 
recommendation, and to cede all rights and titles over this area. The detailed 
provisions for such cession will, however, form the subject of a separate agreement 
between Turkey and the principal Allies, signatories to the present treaty. 

4. If and when such cession takes place, no objection will be raised by the 
principal Allied Powers to the voluntary adhesion to such an independent Kurdish 
State of the Kurds inhabiting that part of Kurdistan which has hitherto been 
included in the Mosul Vilayet. 


No. 6 


1.c.P. 98] British Secretary's Notes of a Meeting of the Supreme Council held 
at the Villa Devachan, San Remo, on Tuesday, April 20, 1920, at 11 a.m. 


PRESENT: British Empire: The Right Hon. D. Lloyd George, Prime Minister; The 
Right Hon. the Earl Curzon of Kedleston, Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs; Mr. R. Vansittart; Sir Adam Block (for financial 
clauses) ; Mr. Fass (for financial clauses) ; sECRETARIES, Sir M. Hankey, 
Captain E. Abraham. 

France: M. Millerand, President of the French Council; M. Berthelot, 
M. Kammerer; M. Bexon (for financial clauses). 

Italy: Signor Nitti, Prime Minister (tn the Chair) ; Signor Scialoja, Signor 
Galli; Signor Nogara (for financial clauses); sECRETARIES, Signor 
Garbasso, Lieutenant Zanchi, Signor Trombetti. 

Japan: Mr. Matsui; SECRETARIES, Mr. Sawada, Mr. Saito. 


INTERPRETER: M. Camerlynck. 


1. M. Bexon said that he had prepared a draft, and understood that Sir 
Adam Block had also prepared one. He thought it might be 
useful if the two were compared. 
(M. KAMMERER then read the following draft for the last 
paragraph of article 16:— 


Treaty of Peace 
with Turkey. 
Financial Clauses 


Sans changement 

“Le Conseil de la Dette, constitué comme il est dit ci-dessus, sera main- 
tenu en fonctions jusqu’au moment ou les porteurs donneront leur con- 
sentement a sa fusion avec la Commission financiére.’ 


Nouveau 

‘Les trois Gouvernements alliés décideront, a la majorité, aprés avoir 
consulté les porteurs, s’1l y a lieu de maintenir ou de supprimer le Conseil 
de la Dette, étant entendu que cette décision devra intervenir avant 
l’expiration de la période actuelle de fonctions du conseil.’) 
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Lorp Curzon said that he thought this text had many merits, but it struck 
him that the contradiction between the unaltered part of the paragraph and 
the new part was very obvious. The first clause talked of the consent of the 
bondholders, the second merely of their consultation. The second remark 
he would make was that the text merely contemplated a decision before the 
expiry of the term of office of the present Council of the Debt. This was so 
vague that a decision might be delayed until the day before the expiry of its 
term of office. In such a case the Financial Commission would be in great 
difficulties to find the means to take over the administration. He would 
suggest that a period be mentioned, such as, six months. 

M. MILLERAND said that he admitted there existed a contradiction between 
the two clauses. He had not touched the first because it had already been 
accepted. However, he was quite ready to accept a form of words recon- 
ciling the two. He was also ready to name a period of six months before 
the expiry of the term of office of the Council of the Debt. 


It was agreed— 


To accept the following draft for the concluding portion of article 16 of 
the financial clauses of the Treaty of Peace with Turkey :— 


“Le Conseil de la Dette, constitué comme il est dit ci-dessus, sera main- 
tenu en fonctions jusqu’au moment oi les porteurs auront été consultés 
sur sa fusion avec la Commission financiére. Les trois Gouvernements 
alliés décideront, a la majorité, aprés avoir consulté les porteurs, s'il y a 
lieu de maintenir ou de supprimer le Conscil de la Dette, étant entendu 
que cette décision devra intervenir six mois au moins avant |’expiration 
de la période actuelle de fonctions du conscil.’ 


2. The Supreme Council had before it a memorandum from the Council 
of the League of Nations (A.J.-156 (Appendix)'). 


hci Lorp CurzON gave a summary of the circumstances which 
pai ae had led to the receipt of this memorandum from the Council 
of Nations of the League. The Council of Foreign Ministers and Am- 


bassadors in London had suggested that the protection of 
Armenia should be undertaken by the Council of the League,? which, 
after consideration of the data available on the subject, had finally replied in 
the memorandum now before the Supreme Council. A general readiness 
to do the utmost possible was expressed, but certain questions were asked, 
which he thought the council would not find it difficult to answer. The 
attitude of the League of Nations was, he thought, as favourable as could 
have been hoped. It had realised that the whole world was interested in the 
Armenian question, and that such an opportunity of redressing a known 
wrong must not be missed. The Council of the League, however, pointed 
out, with reason, that it could not itself undertake a direct mandate. As this 


1 Not here printed. This memorandum of April 11, 1920, is printed in the League of 
Nations Official Journal, April-May, 1920, pp. 85-87. 
2 See Volume VII, No. 58, minute 2 and note 4. 
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had never been intended by the Supreme Council, the point need not be 
stressed. The Council of the League ‘had come to the conclusion that the 
future of the Armenian Nation could best be assured if a member of the 
League, or some other Power, could be found willing to accept the mandate 
for Armenia, under the supervision and with the full moral support of the 
League, under the general conditions laid down under article 22.’ He 
thought his colleagues would readily agrce to this proposition. It had been 
hoped that America would undertake a mandate for Armenia, but this hope 
had, unfortunately, proved illusory. Mr. Fisher, the British representative, 
had told him that there was some reason to hope that Norway would under- 
take the mandate. Norway was a very democratic country, outside? the 
main current of European politics; she had an army, but, happily, very little 
reason for employing it. He thought Norway would approach the problem 
from a very unbiassed standpoint. This information, the accuracy of which 
he had no reason to doubt, was, of course, only conveyed to him, and by him 
to his colleagues, privately. The Council of the League then raised three 
important points: first, the financial resources required to set up the 
Armenian State; second, the military resources required to defend it, once 
constituted ; third, the outlets to the sea that it would require. As to the first, 
the League of Nations had no considerable financial resources of their own, 
and to launch the Armenian State large sums would be required. The council 
was disposed to recommend to the Assembly of the League that all its mem- 
bers should guarantee a loan. In the meantime, however, it asked whether 
the Principal Allied Powers would either find the necessary advances of 
money or guarantee a loan to be raised on behalf of Armenia. There were, 
therefore, two proposals; one regarding the future, and the other to tide 
over the interval. As to the defence of Armenian territory, it must be remem- 
bered that the nucleus of what was to be Armenia was the already consti- 
tuted Erivan Republic; in other words, what had been Russian Armenia. 
But a considerable extent of ex-Turkish territory was to be added to this. 
The Council of the League therefore asked whether the Supreme Council 
would be prepared to use force, if necessary, to place these new territories 
under the control of the Armenian State. Before answering this question 
he thought the Supreme Council should hear what its military advisers might 
have to say concerning the enforcement of the treaty in general, and what 
means would exist for placing Armenia within its new boundaries. At 
present these questions were merely speculative. He thought it likely that 
the Powers might not feel able to guarantee Armenia her ultimate frontiers 
immediately, especially if they had to encounter trouble in Anatolia. Never- 
theless, it was intended to insert these frontiers in the treaty, and, in the end, 
to see that Turkey respected them. The Council of the League also asked 
whether the Allied Powers would guarantee the defence of Armenian frontiers 
until other means of doing so were found. This was a cognate question, 
which, he thought, should be discussed with the Armenians themselves. 

3 The typescript text is here indistinct: on another copy this passage read ‘. . . democratic 
country, somewhat outside’, &c. 
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The Armenians had forces which might be estimated at 20,000 to 30,000 
men. These were, unfortunately, being employed in fighting neighbouring 
States. Efforts were being made to put a stop to this, and a considerable 
degree of success had already been achieved. If Norway should agree to 
undertake a mandate, these forces could be equipped and trained by 
European assistance, and might be sufficient to ensure the defence of the 
frontier. He hoped the Supreme Council would agree to assist Armenia with 
equipment and officers. The third question, relating to Armenian outlets to 
the sea, involved the problem of Batoum and Lazistan. The question of 
Batoum was on the agenda, and would doubtless be dealt with independently. 
But he thought in any case it was agreed that a free port for the use of 
Armenia would be established there. The coast of Lazistan, which was to 
be attributed to Armenia, contained two small ports. West of this area was 
Trebizond, which was also to be made a free port, and Armenian access to 
it was to be facilitated by the demilitarisation of the district. On this point, 
therefore, a satisfactory reply could be sent to the Council of the League. He 
hoped, therefore, that his colleagues would agree that a reply on the lines 
he had indicated might be sent to the Council of the League, in the name 
of the Supreme Council. 

M. MILLERAND said that Lord Curzon’s statement appeared to him a little 
sanguine. As far as financial assistance was concerned, he was quite unable 
to make a positive declaration that France could either furnish advances or 
guarantee the loans to Armenia. He would have to consult the Minister of 
Finance and his experts. As to military assistance he could offer no promises. 
He did not know whether Italy was prepared to send troops, but, in view of 
French commitments elsewhere, he was not ready to offer military assistance. 
The League of Nations appeared to be willing to adopt a decorative 
attitude, while leaving all the practical difficulties to the Powers. He did 
not feel in a position to send the League of Nations a reply implying any 
consent to this arrangement. 

SIGNoR Nitti said that the situation for Italy was very much the same. 
Italy could not offer any military forces, and in the present state of her 
exchange she could not consent either to give advances or to guarantee loans. 
He realised that the military difficulties of establishing Armenia were very 
great, especially if Erzerum were to be included. Mustafa Kemal had his 
headquarters there, and commanded 13,000 or 14,000 well-armed troops.* 
It would not be necessary, no doubt, to declare war on Turkey to have the 
treaty executed, but in effect it would be necessary to wage it. To take 
Erzerum and to conduct a campaign in the middle of Anatolia would require 
big forces. It was hardly fair to tell the League of Nations to proceed in the 
confidence that the Powers would find the forces, for they could not do so. 
Personally he would be delighted if Norway accepted the mandate, but he 
doubted very much whether Norway would undertake military responsi- 
bilities. Her population was too small to furnish the gigantic effort required 
for keeping a force in Asia Minor. Her moral assistance to Armenia would, 


4 For the preceding activities of Mustafa Kemal Pasha cf. Volume IV, Chap. III, passim. 
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no doubt, be of the highest value, and he was prepared to do anything he 
could to assist Norway in the task. As to the use of the Port of Batum, and 
access of Armenia to the sea, he was in complete agreement. It was only 
the general solution of the Armenian problem that caused him anxiety. The 
larger Armenia was to be, the greater would be its difficulties; more especially 
if Erzerum, which was not Armenian, were included. President Wilson 
complained that Armenia was not being made big enough. The bigger it 
was made, the worse for the Armenians. France could not send troops; nor 
could Italy. Norway might accept a mandate, but without military responsi- 
bility. In these circumstances, he did not know what answer could be sent 
to the League of Nations. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said that he quite agreed with M. Millerand that the 
financial experts must be consulted before any commitments were under- 
taken on behalf of Armenia. As to troops, Great Britain could certainly 
supply none; but he understood that this was not required. The Armenians 
had 30,000 or 40,000 armed men. What they required was equipment and 
training. Among them the Allies could certainly supply this. He suggested 
that this question be referred to the military advisers. As far as access to the 
sea was concerned he understood that there was agreement. What concerned 
him most, for the moment, was the completion of the treaty. He suggested 
that, as there was agreement regarding the boundaries of Armenia and her 
access to the sea, both matters which it was necessary to mention in the 
treaty, the other aspects of the case should be postponed. The question of 
a mandate over Armenia did not concern Turkey; it could be settled here- 
after between the Allies, or by the League of Nations. He further understood 
that there was a proposal by Boghos Nubar Pasha‘ for the military occupation 
of Armenia. He would suggest that this document (A.J. 149)° be also referred 
to the military experts of the council. 

Lorp Curzon said that it was, no doubt, quite true that the present 
business of the council was to conclude the treaty, but the treaty was to 
include clauses demanding the recognition by Turkey of a free State of 
Armenia, and of its boundaries. By inserting such clauses the Allies assumed 
certain responsibilities. The freeing of Armenia had been one of the most 
often proclaimed Allied war aims. It had been proclaimed by France, by 
Great Britain, by President Wilson. The Allies had, therefore, a heavy 
moral responsibility upon them. They could not wash their hands of the 
question. Moreover, he thought the difficulties were not nearly so great as 
were imagined. All the Prime Ministers had said that they could send no 
troops. Troops were not needed. Officers and equipment were required. As 
to finance, no doubt consultation of the Treasuries was necessary. Never- 
theless, some answer must be sent to the League of Nations. He submitted 
that the answer should encourage it tosummon its Assembly and to try and 
raise the financial resources required. It was not possible to drop the matter 
entirely and leave Armenia in the lurch. He did not think the answer was 


$ President of the Armenian National Delegation to the Peace Conference. 
6 Untraced in Foreign Office archives. 
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so difficult to frame, and he was quite prepared to draft one himself, should 
his colleagues wish him to do so. 

M. MILLERAND said that he did not deny the moral responsibility under- 
taken by the Allies, but they must consider what practical means they had 
of discharging it. Unfortunately, what Signor Nitti and Mr. Lloyd George 
and himself had said corresponded to the realities of the case. The Powers 
could not undertake to supply any money. Seeing the heavy burdens 
which the Powers already bore, and the special difficulties of the Armenian 
solution, referred to by Signor Nitti, he thought the best that could be hoped 
for was that some member of the League of Nations would undertake the 
task of assisting Armenia. Whether it be Norway or any other State equally 
well-disposed, he thought the Powers should welcome it and encourage it 
to take upon itself this task and all its responsibilities and advantages. 

Mr. Lioyp GEorGE said that he wished to add a few words. He agreed 
with M. Millerand that merely verbal responsibilities should not be under- 
taken by the Powers. The responsibilities were military and financial. As 
to the first, the Powers could not find troops. They could, however, send 
equipment and officers. The question had been referred to the military 
advisers, and therefore one practical step had been taken. As to a loan, 
he was told that Armenia would require about £10,000,000. Who was 
prepared to advance such a sum? America, he was told, could easily find it. 
Why did the League of Nations not appeal to America? Why did they refer 
their difficulties to the Supreme Council, which was already overburdened 
by its own tasks? The League of Nations did not discharge its whole duty 
by making pious speeches. He believed an appeal from the League of 
Nations to America would be successful. At least it might have the effect 
of estopping President Wilson from addressing any further notes to the 
Supreme Council. He thought the League of Nations was quite able to 
negotiate a loan and to find a mandatory. 

M. BERTHELOT observed that there were rich Armenians who could find the 
money, and that there were valuable assetsin Armenia which could be pledged. 

SIGNOR Nitti said that he agreed with Mr. Lloyd George, and he was 
greatly obliged to Lord Curzon for undertaking to draft a reply. 

Lorp Curzon said that he would do his best to draft a reply containing 
the various considerations advanced. He deprecated ridicule of the League 
of Nations, seeing that the council, whenever it found itself in a perplexity, 
referred its difficulties to the League of Nations. 

S1iGNorR Nirt1 said that the League of Nations had merely returned the 
compliment once. 


It was agreed— 


(a) To refer to the military advisers of the principal Allied Powers the 
question of the equipment of the military forces of Armenia and the 
military questions raised in the memorandum by Boghos Nubar en- 
titled ‘Military Occupation of Armenian Territory in Turkey which 
will form Part of the Armenian State’ (A.J. 149).° 
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(6) That Lord Curzon should draft, for the consideration of the Supreme 
Council, a reply to the memorandum by the Council of the League of 
Nations, based on the proposals of Mr. Lloyd George. 


3. Lorp Curzon said that hitherto Batoum had been garrisoned by a British 

force. It had been proposed to constitute a free port at Batoum with 
Batoum a small hinterland, and it had been agreed that it was unreasonable 

that Britain alone should furnish the garrison. France and Italy had 
both agreed to send a battalion each, and the garrison was therefore to be 
composed of three battalions.7, However, France had been unable to fulfil 
her undertaking, and the best effort by General Franchet d’Esperey® was 
a platoon of forty men. Italy also had been unable to find the promised 
battalion. Consequently, the garrison still remained exclusively British, and 
he thought this situation should be cleared up. Great difficulty had been 
experienced in determining the extent of the hinterland to be attached to 
Batoum. All the proposals made had raised objections by the populations 
most interested. It had been concluded that the best method was to obtain 
a common agreement between Georgia, Armenia and Azerbaijan. The 
Georgians claimed Batoum as part of their territory; the Armenians needed 
it as a means of access to the sea; and Azerbaijan was greatly interested, 
seeing that Batoum was the one port from which the oil of Baku was exported 
to Europe. Mr. Vansittart, on behalf of the British Foreign Office, had had 
several interviews with the representatives of the three States. He had 
brought great pressure to bear upon them, and was on the verge of obtaining 
an agreement. This would greatly simplify the question. The lines of the 
agreement were that Batoum should remain part of Georgia, but that access 
to the free port in it should be guaranteed to Armenia and Azerbaijan. There 
was a question pending as to whether the left bank of the River Chorok 
should be Armenian or not. He was inclined to think that it should. He 
thought it might be stipulated in the treaty with Turkey that Batoum was to 
belong to Georgia, and that a separate agreement between the three States 
might be signed at the same time as the treaty with Turkey. After this, he 
hoped it would be possible to withdraw the British troops. 

SIGNOR SCIALOJA Said that, in regard to Italy’s failure to send a battalion 
to Batoum, he would like to say that it had been understood that a later 
meeting in London? had cancelled the resolutions of the first, at which Italy 
had made this promise. Nevertheless, he owned freely that Italy would have 
found it very difficult to send any troops. 

S1GNoR Nitti said that the difficulty lay rather in the transporting than in 
the finding of troops. | 

Mr. VANSITTART observed that, if it was desired to define the whole of the 
frontiers of Armenia in the treaty with Turkey, some mention of this dis- 
position regarding Batoum would have to be inserted in it. In reality, how- 
ever, Turkey was only concerned with the western frontier of Armenia. 

7 See Volume VII, No. 27, minute 2. 


8 French Commander-in-Chief of the Allied Armies of the Orient. 
9 Cf. Volume VII, No. 72, minute 5. 
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M. BERTHELOT asked whether Georgia was prepared to give full guarantees 
for the free and equal use of the port, and for the safety of the pipeline. 

Mr. VANSITTART Said that it was hoped to obtain this result. 

M. BerTHELOT also asked whether the British garrison would remain only 
until the signing of the agreement, or whether it would stay after it. 

Lorp Curzon said that the British Government was anxious to remove the 
British garrison as soon as possible. It was in a dangerous situation, as, owing 
to the failure of French and Italian reinforcements, it was quite inadequate 
to withstand the threat to which it was now exposed. There was alarming 
news of the advance of Bolsheviks along the coast towards Batoum. 

M. BERTHELOT asked how many British troops were present at Batoum. 

Lorp Curzon said that he would enquire. 

SIGNoR Nitti said he understood the council to agree that the convention 
regarding Batoum should not be embodied in the treaty, but in a separate 
agreement to be signed at the same time, if not sooner. 


It was agreed— 


(a2) That it was highly desirable to obtain an agreement between Armenia, 
Georgia and Azerbaijan regarding the port of Batoum. 


(6) That this agreement need not be incorporated in the treaty with 
Turkey, but should be signed at the same time as the treaty, or, if 
possible, earlier. 


4. The Supreme Council had before it a memorandum from the Council of 

the League of Nations regarding minorities (A.J. 156a) 

Minorities. (Appendix). 
Memorandum 

from the Council 

of the League of (a) That a reply should be sent to the Council of the 

Mahone League of Nations in the sense that the Supreme 

Council have read and taken note of the memorandum 

by the Council of the League, who will be consulted in due course, 

as provided for in the suspensory clause substituted for articles 11 to 14. 


(b) That the suspensory clause substituted for articles 11 to 14 should be 
retained, and that this should be notified to the drafting committee 
by the secretary of the conference. 


It was agreed— 


M. KAMMERER said that, regarding the minority clauses, a point had been 
raised by the Greek delegation. 
SiGNor Nirtt1 asked that this point be raised on the following day. 


10 Not here printed. This appendix contained the memorandum of April 11 printed in 
Procés-Verbal of the Fourth Session of the Council of the League of Nations, p. 53. The text in the 
appendix was, subject to minor variation in punctuation, the same as that printed except 
that the text in the appendix bore the dateline at foot: ‘Sunderland House, Curzon Street, 
London, April 14, 1920’. 
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5. SIGNOR Nitti said that he had received letters from M. Veniselos, who 
eee, wished to be heard by the Supreme Council regarding certain 
M. Veniselos stipulations in the treaty, of which news had reached him. 
ail Greek Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said he thought M. Veniselos should be 
Military Experts present when the military aspect of the treaty was being dis- 
during the Dis- —_ cussed, seeing that Greece was to supply about 100,000 men. 
iret His tare SIGNOR NirtrT1 said that he feared the discussion would be 
o onene “somewhat difficult if the Greeks were present, as the whole 

question to be discussed was whether or not Greece could 
face Turkey unaided or not. The remarks made might in some cases be 
a little embarrassing to M. Veniselos, and he thought it might be preferable 
to hear him after the military experts. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE asked whether Greek military experts would not be 
present. 

SIGNOR NitT!1 said he thought they might be heard at the same time as 
M. Veniselos. 

Mr. LLoyp GeorcE said that his purpose was to obtain information, and, as 
the Greeks were to furnish the main contingent for the enforcement of the treaty, 
he preferred to consult their experts rather than those of any other country. 

SIGNOR NitT1 said that the question was merely whether they should be 
heard separately or at the same time as the experts of the Powers. He did 
not very much mind. He thought the discussion might be rendered more 
difficult if both were present simultaneously. 

Mr. Lioyp GerorGE said he thought Marshal Foch would state his 
opinion quite frankly regarding the chances of the Greeks as against the 
Turks, even in the presence of the Greeks. The council had previously made 
the mistake of treating the Greeks as enemies in the investigation into the 
incidents at Smyrna." 

It was agreed— 


That M. Veniselos and the Greek military experts should be asked to 
attend the meeting in the afternoon, at the same time as Marshal Foch 
and the military advisers of the Powers. 

6. Sicnor Nirt1 said that he had received a letter from M. Jules Cambon™ 
asking the Supreme Council to decide whether German naval 
Z seal of material, in accordance with article 192 of the Treaty of Ver- 
Germen Naval : : 
Material sailles, should be destroyed in Germany or removed for destruc- 
tion to the various Allied countries. 

Mr. LiLoyp GeorcE said that this question concerned the execution of the 
treaty, and was similar to many other questions which would have to be 
discussed. He therefore suggested that its discussion be postponed. 

(This was agreed to.) 

(The meeting then adjourned, at 1.15 p.m.) 

San Remo, April 20, 1920. 

11 Cf. Volume II, No. 17, minute 2 and appendix A, and No. 18, minute 4. 
12 President of the Conference of Ambassadors in Paris. 
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No. 7 


1.C.P. 99] British Secretary's Notes of a Meeting of the Supreme Council, held 
at the Villa Devachan, San Remo, on Tuesday, April 20, 1920, at 4 p.m. 


PRESENT: British Empire: The Right Hon. D. Lloyd George, Prime Minister; The 
Right Hon. the Earl Curzon of Kedleston, Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs; Admiral of the Fleet Earl Beatty, First Sea Lord and 
Chief of the Naval Staff; Field-Marshal Sir H. H. Wilson, Chief of 
the Imperial General Staff; General Sackville-West, Colonel Gribbon, 
Captain Fuller; secreTariges, Sir M. Hankey, Lieutenant-Colonel 
L. Storr. 

France: M. Millerand, President of the French Council; M. Berthelot, 
Marshal Foch, General Weygand, M. Kammerer. 

Italy: Signor Nitti, Prime Minister (in the Chair) ; Signor Scialoja, General 
Badoglio, Signor A. Acton, General Cavallero, Colonel Siciliani, 
Commander Ruspoli; sECRETARIES, Signor Garbasso, Signor Galli, 
Signor Trombetti, Lieutenant Zanchi. 

Japan: Mr. Matsui, General Watanche [Watanabe], Commander Osumi; 
SECRETARIES, Mr. Saito, Mr. Sawada. 


Greece: M. Veniselos, Lieutenant-Colonel A. Tavoulari. 
INTERPRETER: M. Camerlynck. 
1. SIGNOR Nitti declared the meeting open at 4 p.m., and said that the 
Supreme Council had received a communication from Marshal 


Treaty of Peace Foch replying to the questions which had been submitted to 
with Turkey. him on the previous day by the Supreme Council asking him 


Naval and to assemble his Committee of Military and Naval Experts in 
eee — order to report upon the measures to be taken to enforce the 


quired to enforce ‘Lreaty of Peace with Turkey. 
Same (The official interpreter then read Marshal Foch’s report 
(A.J. 161) see Appendix). 

MarsHAL Focu said that he had nothing to add to what was contained in 
his report, which had been submitted to the Supreme Council. He wished 
to refer also to the report of his committee, dated the 29th March (A.J. 140),! 
which contained the views of his committee. Should the Supreme Council 
desire further information, he would be glad to reassemble his committee, 
but he would, in that case, wish to be informed precisely as to the terms of 
reference. 

SIGNOR Nitti asked whether any member of the Supreme Council wished 
to raise any point in connection with Marshal Foch’s earlier report. Accord- 
ing to that report, a force of not less than 27 divisions was required to enforce 
the terms of the Treaty of Peace with Turkey, and it was possible that this 
force might have to be increased. He would ask Marshal Foch how he 

' Not appended to filed copy. (For annex 3 of the report see Volume VII, No. 78, 
Minute 2 and appendix 1). The report was dated March 30, 1920 (cf. No. 11 at note 7) 


but was evidently presented on March 29: cf. below, document 2 in the appendix, also 
Volume VII, No. 79, appendix 5). 
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thought it was possible that any additional force required could be obtained 
from Italy, France and Great Britain? It was not possible for Greece to 
supply more than about half of the additional reinforcements. 

MarsHAL Foc said that the report of his committee embodied the con- 
clusions they had reached in respect of the total amount of troops required 
to enforce the treaty. If these troops were not available, then the treaty 
could not be enforced. 

SiGNoR Nitti said he understood that the minimum required, in the 
view of Marshal Foch’s committee, was twenty-seven divisions. 

MaArRsHAL Focu said that the whole of his committee were unanimous in 
agreeing that twenty-seven divisions was a minimum. Asa matter of fact, the 
representatives of Great Britain on his committee wanted at least two more 
divisions, and the Italian representatives had asked for an additional four. 

SIGNoR Nitti enquired how many divisions Greece could supply. 

M. VENIsSELOs said that there were six Greek divisions in Smyrna, and 
three in Eastern Macedonia, on a war footing, and one in Epirus. Further, 
Greece had four divisions on a peace footing, which could easily be brought 
up to a war footing. When Marshal Foch’s committee had last met in 
Versailles to consider this question, a Greek military representative had 
been present, and had given his views as to the number of troops that would 
be required to enforce the treaty in its entirety. If Armenia were omitted, 
the view of his military experts was that the existing force would suffice. 

MarsHAL Focu thought that possibly the Greek view might be a mistaken 
one. His own opinion was that if Turkey were to be disarmed, and if the 
protection of minorities was to be guaranteed, the existing forces could 
not suffice. : 

SIGNOR NirT1 said that the question was, what was the number of men in 
a Greek division, and what was the total number of men comprised in the 
twenty-seven Allied divisions, which was [sic] envisaged as the minimum 
required ? 

MarsHAL Foc said that the total number of effectives, including accessory 
services, in a division at full establishment was 15,000. 

M. VENISELOs said that he was afraid he must correct the numbers that he 
had first given. He had been under the impression that the Greek forces 
would be sufficient to enforce the treaty, on the understanding that it would 
not be necessary to supply forces for Armenia or to effect the disarmament 
of Turkey. He wished to point out how very difficult it would be to pursue 
the Turkish forces into the interior and to disarm them. He wished it to be 
clearly understood that he did not himself suggest any idea of abandoning 
Armenia; the Greek Government was quite prepared to co-operate with its 
Allies in order to save that country. As regards the disarmament of Turkey, 
he thought this was a matter which should be left to whatever Turkish 
Government might be at Constantinople when the treaty came to be signed 
and who would be prepared to sign that treaty. 

Mr. Lioyp GezorcE enquired what were the centres and the sources of 
revenue in Turkey. It seemed to him to be quite hopeless to endeavour to 
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chase elusive bodies of men who were as active as ‘Angora goats’ all over 
Anatolia. Even if the Allied Governments could dispose of twenty-seven 
divisions more, there would never be an end to the business. What he sug- 
gested was that the Allied Governments should endeavour to get hold of the 
vital parts of Turkey—that is to say, places like Trebizond, Broussa, Konia— 
and strangle Turkey by seizing these strategic centres. To do this it was 
hardly necessary to use twenty-seven divisions. 

M. VENISELOs said that, if the Allies occupied Constantinople and the 
Straits, and if they could cut off, as Mr. Lloyd George suggested, the sources 
of revenue which Turkey had received from Smyrna and elsewhere, Turkey 
could not hold out very long. Her main arteries would be cut and she would 
be compelled to give in. 

Mr. Lioyp Georce thought it would be much better to take the measures 
that he had suggested than to endeavour to penetrate and occupy the vast 
deserts in the interior of Anatolia. 

Lorp Curzon said that, where Turkish revenues were derived from the 
interior, they came from inaccessible places, such as Konia, Sivas, Angora, 
Erzerum and Erzingan. He agreed with Mr. Lloyd George that Turkey 
should be strangled at her capital and at her ports on the sea coast. What 
the Allies should attempt to do was to throttle all channels which were 
accessible rather than try to embark on dangerous expeditions inland. 

MarsHAL Focu said that, if the treaty envisaged the disarmament of 
Turkey, steps would have to be taken to secure all arms at present existing 
in the interior, many of which were buried away. But this would mean 
occupying a very large extent of territory. Such occupation would also be 
involved if adequate protection were to be given to minorities. There could 
be no question that the Turks had a great quantity of arms in the interior of 
Anatolia, and they were in a position to give the Allies an enormous amount 
of trouble. If; however, the Allied Governments did not mean to disarm 
Turkey and to take adequate measures to protect minorities, then a much 
smaller force would be required than that which had been calculated by his 
committee. 

SIGNOR NitrT1 said that he wished to ask another question. Supposing that 
Turkey accepted the treaty, Constantinople would then be detached from 
Asia, and its importance would be much diminished. Hitherto Smyrna, 
while in the possession of the Turks, had provided 30 per cent. of the Turkish 
revenue, while Erzerum constituted the principal point of resistance. In 
these circumstances, Turkey naturally wanted Smyrna for purposes of 
revenue, and Erzerum in order to enable her to have a centre of resistance 
under Mustapha Kemal. For the capture and control of Erzerum a very 
large force would be necessary, as the Turkish resistance would be sure to be 
protracted and vigorous. He wished to ask Marshal Foch what force would 
be required to suppress any Turkish action in the south and east of Asia 
Minor. 

MarsHAL Focu said that this question was fully dealt with on p. 4 of his 
report.! 
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Mr. Lioyp GeorcE enquired whether M. Veniselos felt at all apprehen- 
sive about the safety of Smyrna, supposing that Mustapha Kemal attacked 
in force. 

M. VENISELOs said that he himself was quite happy about the situation, but 
he would like to know whether his views were shared by Marshal Foch. 

MarsHAL Foc said that the [he] thought the Greek forces at Smyrna 
were fully competent to withstand any Turkish attacks so long as they were 
not required to undertake expeditions into the interior. 

M. VENISELOs said that not only were the Greek forces in Smyrna sufficient 
to hold off any Turkish attacks, but there were three more Greek divisions 
in Thrace, from which one division could be detached, if necessary, to rein- 
force Smyrna, or to be used to co-operate with the Alliesin the common interest. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said that there were only two points from which it 
was necessary to drive the Turks in order to effect the necessary territorial 
changes envisaged in the treaty. The first region was Thrace, and the second 
was the district of Erzerum. The Allied forces were already at Constantinople 
and in occupation of Smyrna and Cilicia. He asked whether Marshal Foch 
could inform the council how many Turks there were now in Thrace, and 
how they were equipped and organized. 

MarsHAL Focu said that the Turkish troops in Thrace were not very con- 
siderable in numbers, but by rapid mobilisation they might quickly get 
together some 30,000 men, or the equivalent of an army corps. The Allies, 
he thought, would have no difficulty in dealing with this force, as there were 
plenty of Allied troops within easy reach for the purposes of reinforcement. 
At Erzerum, however, it was evident that the situation was quite different. 
The Allied troops there were too far away in order to reinforce quickly, and 
it would be very difficult indeed to say what number of men we could collect 
in order to deal with any situation that might arise. 

M. MILLERAND said that the views and conclusions of the military experts 
were quite clear, but unfortunately their report did not deal with the actual 
facts as they were envisaged by the Supreme Council. The military experts 
in that report contemplated two very different questions. First, it was neces- 
sary to occupy Thrace, Smyrna, Armenia, the Straits, Northern Syria and 
Mesopotamia. To occupy these districts the experts said that nineteen 
divisions were necessary. They further stated that the actual occupation 
of these different regions would not be sufficient. They would also have to 
organise a police force on a large scale. Further, in order to carry out the 
disarmament contemplated by the treaty, and in order to safeguard minori- 
ties, large additional forces would be required; that is to say, a further eight 
divisions would be necessary, to be concentrated west of the Haidar Pasha— 
Alexandretta Railway. The military experts thought that altogether a 
minimum of twenty-seven divisions would be necessary, of which only nine- 
teen were at present available. M. Veniselos had informed them that he 
could supply an additional three divisions, which brought the total number 
of divisions available up to twenty-two. The question he wished to put to 
the council was how were they to fill the gap of five divisions. 
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Mr Lioyp GeorcE pointed out that four divisions were required for 
Armenia. If Armenia were omitted, only twenty-three would be required, 
and the gap referred to by M. Millerand would be one division. That 
morning they had discussed the question of finding equipment for 40,000 
Armenians,? who should be able to fight their own battles in the same way 
that the Greeks had done. Hitherto other nations had fought on behalf of 
the Armenians. It had been suggested that the Armenians should be armed 
and should be given a chance of acting for themselves. If they were not in 
a position to defend their own frontiers, then he thought that there was no 
use for a nation of that kind in the world, and not one of the Allied Govern- 
ments, in those circumstances, would be prepared to assist them to the extent 
of even a single battalion. That had been the opinion held by the council 
at their meeting that morning, when they had decided that they should ask 
the military experts what amount of arms and equipment they could send 
to Armenia. 

M. MILLERAND said that personally he would be quite prepared to accept 
the solution suggested by Mr. Lloyd George. He was perfectly ready to assist 
the Armenians in the way proposed, with arms, and to endeavour to put 
them in a position to defend themselves. He thought that the Armenians 
should be warned accordingly. Boghos Nubar Pasha had been of opinion 
that there were some 30,000 effective soldiers in Armenia, but he thought the 
Pasha was somewhat of an optimist. The military experts had stated that 
a division contained roughly about 15,000 men. He agreed that Armenia 
might be asked to supply two divisions, or a total of some 30,000 effectives, 
but that would still leave the Allied Governments two divisions short of the 
total forces estimated as necessary by the military experts. He would ask, 
however, the experts’ views as to the actual value of the Armenian troops, 
and if the experts thought that the Armenians could really supply 30,000 
effectives, and if those effectives could be relied upon to defend their country? 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said that of course these troops would be organised 
under European leadership. 

M. VENISELOs said that he had only just had an opportunity of reading 
the report of Marshal Foch’s committee (A.J. 161). The military and naval 
experts, at their meeting at Versailles, had contemplated two possibilities: 
first, the immediate and simultaneous occupation by the Allied forces of the 
various strategical points in Turkey; and, second, the immediate execution 
of the treaty. The experts had frankly preferred the second alternative, for, 
if these strategical areas were to be occupied by the Allied troops an extra 
eight divisions would be required, making a total of twenty-seven. The 
experts then said that their programme contemplated, with the force at their 
disposal— 


(i) The reinforcement of the occupied territories. 
(ii) LTaking possession of territories to be ceded by Turkey in Europe. 
(iii) Taking possession of the lines of communication in Asia Minor. 


2 See No. 6, minute 2. 
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The point was, how could the Allied forces that were available best be 
disposed? If they were to go into Armenia, and also to disarm the Turks in 
the interior, and, further, to protect minorities, enormous forces would be 
required. As regards Armenia, he agreed that if they were given instructors, 
equipment and munitions, they might be able to produce two divisions in 
three or four months.’ As regards the question of the disarmament of Turkey, 
he would reiterate that this, in his opinion, was the concern of whatever 
Government was established at Constantinople, and would accept the terms of 
the treaty. As regards the protection of minorities, he had never contemplated 
sending troops to the regions concerned in order to remain there in occupation. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorckE said that this, of course, was quite impossible. 

M. VENISELOs, continuing, said he thought the troops that the Allied 
Governments could dispose of would suffice for the purposes contemplated, 
except so far as the protection of Armenia, the safeguarding of minorities and 
disarmament were concerned. These, he submitted, were questions for the 
Turkish Government at Constantinople. 

Lorp Curzon said that M. Veniselos proposed what was really the pro- 
gressive realisation of the treaty, so far as our forces permitted. As regards 
Armenia, M. Veniselos said: ‘Provide arms to this warlike people, give them 
munitions and equipment, instruct them in the use of arms and bid them 
maintain their own borders.’ What he himself, however, would ask the 
Supreme Council to consider was, what were the frontiers which were to be 
inserted in the treaty? Ifthe Allies designated in the treaty certain frontiers, 
they must, he thought, assume responsibility for the integrity of those fron- 
tiers. The Armenian Frontier Commission, which had met in London (he 
himself had not been a member of it), had contemplated handing over 
Erzerum to Armenia, as this very powerful fortress, if left in the hands of the 
Turks, would constitute a prepetual [sic] menace to the safety of Armenia. 
Again, pressure had been brought to bear upon the Allies to give Armenia 
access to the sea, more particularly at Trebizond. Further, it was proposed to 
carry the border of Armenia down to Lake Van, which would include a big 
stretch of country where the Armenians were in a minority, and which was 
occupied by Turkish troops. He himself thought that it would be long before 
Armenia and her new army would be able to maintain themselves without 
external support. The Allied Governments had agreed that they could not 
send troops to Armenia. Were they then to retain in the treaty the boun- 
daries they had contemplated, or should these boundaries undergo some 
modification? This, he thought, was a vital question, and ought to be settled 
at once. It was indeed, a question, not of generalities, but of concrete fact. 

Mr. Lioyp GEorGE enquired as to the fighting value of the Armenian troops. 

M. BERTHELOT sajd that many of them had many martial qualities, and 
had fought well against Georgia. 

Lorp Curzon said that he would ask Marshal Foch the following question: 
Supposing the Allies trusted the Armenians to raise their own forces in order 
to defend their frontiers, and if the Allies agreed that they were not in a 
position to send any troops to reinforce the Armenians, and if the Allied 
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Governments still adhered to the boundaries as at present contemplated, 
what military forces did Marshal Foch think that Mustafa Kemal could 
dispose, and would the Turks, in the Marshal’s opinion, be able to invade 
Russian Armenia? 

MarsHAL Foc said that the initial difficulty facing the Armenians was 
the formation of a new army which should be sufficiently strong to maintain 
the Armenian frontiers if attacked by the Turks. The Allies might send arms 
and equipment to the Armenians, but would they be able successfully to 
oppose Mustafa Kemal? Further, supposing they drove off an attack, would 
they be able to follow up their success? 

Lorp Curzon said that the question he had put was, would the Turkish 
troops be in sufficient force to enable them to attack and injure the new 
Armenian State existing near Erivan? 

MarsHAL Foc said that the Turks had in that neighbourhood the 
elements of about four divisions of Nationalist troops, each division contain- 
ing some 3,000 to 4,000 fighting men. The Turks, therefore, could dispose 
of about four divisions confronting the Armenians. To this number must be 
added a certain proportion of the Turkish gendarmerie, which totalled, for 
the whole Turkish Empire, some 40,000 effectives. He could not say how 
many of these gendarmerie could be utilised by Mustafa Kemal. 

Sicnor Nitti said that there was no doubt that Armenia was in a very 
difficult position. Also, the Russians (Tartars) might move southwards, and 
it was possible that the Georgians also might seize the opportunity to attack. 
The Armenians, therefore, had to consider the possibility of defending their 
frontiers against the Georgians, the Tartars, the Russians and the Turks. 

MarsHAL Focu said that he could see no possibility of sending Allied help to 
Armenia. Moreover, it would be exceedingly difficult for her to constitute the 
new State and to build up an army, surrounded, as she was, by hostile elements. 

Mr. Lioyp GEorGE enquired what the Allied navies could do, not at 
Constantinople, but near Trebizond and other ports. 

ADMIRAL Beatty stated that the navy could act as had been contemplated 
in Marshal Foch’s report; that is to say, they could take possession of certain 
islands and also dominate certain towns on the Black Sea and the Turkish 
coast. These ports could be practically dominated by the navy with the aid 
of military forces, and they could provide rallying points for the Christian 
populations by which they might be enabled to escape if necessary. 

Mr. Lioyp GEorGE enquired whether a military force was actually 
necessary in each case. 

ADMIRAL BEatry said that it was not essential, but its co-operation was 
desirable. 

SiGNOR Nirt1 thanked the military and naval experts for their attendance, 
and asked that they would now withdraw. 


(At this point the naval and military experts left the Council Chamber.) 


M. VENISELOs asked permission of the Supreme Council to remain in the 
Council Chamber as he had certain points that he desired to raise. 
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Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said that he thought that the military experts were 
quite right in pointing out the difficulties which confronted the Allied 
Governments and insisting on sufficient forces being available in order to 
impose the terms of the treaty. He, himself, however, did not think that their 
difficulties were as great as appeared in Marshal Foch’s report. The Allied 
forces were already in occupation at Constantinople, in Syria, in Palestine, 
on the Straits and—he assumed—in Cilicia. He also understood that the 
Italians were in Southern Anatolia. 

SIGNOR Nirm1 said that the Italian forces were only disposed along the coast. 

Mr. Lioyp GeEorcE proceeding said that there were considerable Greek 
forces at Smyrna. There were therefore only two places where the Allies 
were weak, and these were, Armenia and Thrace. Marshal Foch had stated 
that he was not anxious about Thrace as it was cut off from the Turkish 
population proper and also from their military equipping stations. They 
could not, therefore, put up any fight in that region. There remained only 
Armenia. Marshal Foch had stated that the Allies could not protect the 
minorities in Turkey without an overwhelming display of military force. 
He, himself, doubted whether the Allies could ever really protect minorities 
from marauding bands which it was impossible to pursue into the interior. 
Further any display of force would only have the effect of scattering the 
existing Turkish forces over the country. The danger of massacres arose from 
irresponsible banditti which did not recognise the Turkish Government. 
There were two methods of protecting Armenia. First, to officer, equip and 
train a new Armenian army, and then let Armenia demonstrate her right 
to exist. —The Armenians were said to have fought well, so probably they 
ought in due course to be able to defend themselves. The Supreme Council 
were proceeding on the assumption that the United States would lend no 
assistance in the case of Armenia. He thought, however, that the Allies ought 
to put the Washington Government in a position in which she must either 
agree to assist or refuse; and he suggested that this alternative should be 
submitted to her. Just before the meeting he had spoken to Marshal Foch 
on the subject and the marshal had expressed himself as strongly in favour 
of his suggestion. He proposed, therefore, that the United States should be 
informed that the Allied Powers had now an impossible burden on their 
shoulders; and they consequently appealed to the United States to take 
a share of that burden, and to send two or three divisions to assist in constitut- 
ing an Armenian State. If the United States refused, let their refusal be 
definitely placed on record. The request that the United States should 
participate was an entirely reasonable one. There was no question of the 
Allies shirking their burden, but they had too many commitments already. 

Lorp Curzon asked if he might be permitted to supplement what Mr. 
Lloyd George had said. He, himself, felt it was very important that the 
request for American assistance should come from the Supreme Council. The 
only other body which could submit such a request was the League of Nations, 
but the Washington Government had just refused to ratify that part of the 
treaty which dealt with the League of Nations. There was another point; 
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Mr. Lloyd George had suggested that the appeal to the United States might 
either form part of the note which was about to be sent to them or that it 
should form a separate communication. He, himself, thought that the appeal 
might be embodied in the note which the council was about to issue, as he 
felt it would make it more difficult for the United States to be captious about 
the remainder of the note. He suggested, therefore, that they should either 
revise the note they were to send in reply to the President’s last communica- 
tion, or that an additional paragraph should be added. Again, he would 
suggest that the United States should be invited to accept a mandate for 
Armenia. This offer had never yet been made to the United States, and so 
far, she had been given no opportunity either of accepting or refusing a man- 
date. He thought that America might be asked to help in two ways, and that 
the Allies should submit to her (a) the military case, and (5) the financial case. 
He was informed that America could easily raise 10,000 men or more, and 
that she would equally give 4 to 5 million sterling, either as a Government 
contribution, or by private subscription. To conclude, he suggested that the 
whole case should be put before the American Government and that that 
Government should be asked to render the utmost assistance in their power. 

M. BerTHELOT agreed that the question of a mandate for Armenia had 
never yet been put to the American Government. Armenia had always been 
a centre upon which the United States had concentrated her sympathy, but 
it had been recently stated in private and in public that America was no 
longer concerned in European questions. In the circumstances, he would 
ask whether the Supreme Council thought that the United States could be 
invited to accept a mandate for Armenia? His own view was that she would 
almost certainly give a negative reply. Mr. Lloyd George submitted with 
great force that it might be put to the Washington Government; was it 
possible that the United States which had always evinced a most sympathetic 
interest in Armenia had no longer any interest in that unhappy country? 
Lord Curzon had stated that there were two questions, the financial and the 
military. He, himself, would rather say that there was only one question, 
as that question dominated all the rest. This question was the financial aspect 
of the situation. If it was a matter of raising several thousands of men, he did 
not think there would be much difficulty about this. After every war there 
‘was always a large number of men who were accustomed to arms and military 
life, who were fond of adventure and who would be quite prepared to enlist 
so long as they got good and regular pay. There was, therefore, no doubt 
that officers and men could be raised without any difficulty. This was a good 
basis upon which to proceed. It was, therefore, mainly a question of money. 
It was most probable that the United States would find it most difficult to 
refuse the appeal of the Allies if the latter said that so long as America would 
find the money, the Allies would find the men. Further, it might be pointed 
out to the United States that they were in a much more favourable position 
from the financial point of view than any of the Allies. On the whole, he 
thought that the suggestion put forward by Mr. Lloyd George offered the 
best chance of a satisfactory solution. They had, as it had been said, an 
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excellent basis: there was a young and virile republic in Armenia already in 
being. It only remained to supply her with officers and equipment and to 
find the necessary money. 

SIGNOR Nirt1 thought that any proposal submitted in too definite a form 
would only elicit a refusal. In his opinion, the projected letter to President 
Wilson must be limited to the formula which had been adopted by the 
Supreme Council the previous day. He understood that the United States 
had recently sent a commission to Armenia to enquire into the conditions 
existing there,3 and that that commission had strongly recommended that 
America should not accept any mandate. 

M. BERTHELOT pointed out that so far as the commission referred to by 
M. Nitti was concerned, there had been no question of a mandate. 

Sicnor NitrT1, continuing, said that if the Allies asked the United States 
to share in the work of reconstructing Armenia, they might give the impres- 
sion to America that the Allies were unable, ‘unsupported, to enforce the 
terms of the treaty. He thought, therefore, it was better that the Allies should 
limit themselves to the formula which had been agreed upon the previous 
day. They might make a general appeal on the humanitarian and moral 
side, but he did not think that they could count on any response to any appeal 
of a special and definite character. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorckE said that he was not concerned with the moral aspect, 
but he did wish to obtain material help from the United States. He could 
not see that there was any harm in making an appeal of this nature. If 
America refused to assist, the Allies would be no worse off, and, in one 
respect, they would be better off. President Wilson would continue to lecture 
the Allies about the way they were handling the Turkish question, but if the 
Allies could retort that they had asked America to come in and assist, and 
that America had refused, the United States could not continue to complain 
of the inability of the Allies to protect Armenia. He had reason to believe 
that Canada might intervene, but she would certainly not take this step until 
the United States had definitely refused to assist. He suggested that a draft 
appeal should be prepared and should be submitted to the council in the 
course of the next day or so, and that the appeal should take the form of 
asking the United States to assist Armenia to defend herself and to enable 
her to clear out the Turks from the larger Armenia, for the constitution of 
which President Wilson himself had asked. 

M. BERTHELOT enquired whether this appeal should be embodied in the 
note which had been accepted the previous day by the Supreme Council, or 
whether it should form a new note? 

Mr. Lioyp GerorcE suggested that this might be decided when the draft 
was before the council. On the one hand, a very long note would not concen- 
trate upon Armenia the attention which they desired to attract, while a 
separate note might focus upon Armenia the attention of the American 
public. It was very important, he thought, that the whole case about 
Armenia should be given the fullest publicity. 


3 Cf. Volume IV, Nos. 548-9. 
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It was agreed— 


That the British delegation should prepare a draft appeal to the United 
States to come forward and assist Armenia on the lines suggested in the 
foregoing discussion; and that the question whether the appeal should be 
embodied in the note approved by the council on the previous day, or 
whether it should form a separate communication, should be decided when 
the draft was before the council. 


2. M. VENIsELos asked permission to refer to Part III of the Treaty of Peace 

with Turkey, ‘Political Clauses: Section 2, Straits,’ articles 1, 
Treaty of Peace 93 and 12. In article 1 it was stated, ‘these waters shall not be 
rath Be rd * subject to blockade, nor shall any belligerent right be exercised, 
Clauses: Section OY any act of hostility be committed within them, unless in 
2, Straits pursuance of a decision of the Council of the League of 

Nations.’ Article 3 states, ‘the authority of the commission 
will extend to all waters between the Mediterranean mouth of the Darda- 
nelles and the Black Sea mouth of the Bosphorus, and to the waters within 
3 miles of each of these mouths.’ Article 12 stated, ‘in order to facilitate the 
execution of the duties with which it is entrusted by this section, the com- 
mission shall have power to organise such a force of local police as may be 
necessary. This force shall be drawn so far as possible from the native 
population of the zone of the Straits defined in article 28, and shall be com- 
manded by foreign police officers appointed by the commission.’ The position 
taken up by the Powers, as evidenced in the articles he had quoted, was 
entirely logical, but in article 12 there was an allusion to article 28 of the 
military clauses, which laid down that the islands should be demilitarised, and 
should be under the control of the High Commission. He agreed that it was 
quite right that the commission should exercise the control of the police in the 
zone of the Straits, but he wished to enquire whether the Supreme Council 
intended to apply in the case of the islands the control in the construction of 
the roads, railways and police. No doubt it was the intention of the Allied 
Powers to have authority to establish, if necessary, a military base on those 
islands, but, he submitted, it was surely not the intention that any impedi- 
ment should be placed in the way of the construction of roads and railways. 
If he could meet the Straits Commission on the subject, he was quite sure 
that he could easily persuade them to see his point. What he desired to ask 
was whether, in case of necessity, Greece might be permitted to send troops 
to Thrace by way of the Sea of Marmora?—as it was possible that she might 
be precluded from doing this by land, by Bulgaria. 

Sicnor Nitti suggested that M. Veniselos should submit his point in 
writing to the Straits Commission. 

Lorp Curzon thought that M. Veniselos was quite right to have asked to 
be heard by the Straits Commission, whose members were at present in San 
Remo, and who were, really, alone competent to consider and decide these 
questions. 

M. VENISELOs said that if only he could put his point before the commission 
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he was quite certain it could put things right. He would also be glad to have 
an opportunity of submitting to the commission various other questions on 
the Straits and Sea of Marmora. 


It was agreed— 


That M. Veniselos should submit in writing to the Straits Commission 
the points he had raised at the Supreme Council. 


3. M. VENISELOs said that he would seek further permission from the Supreme 
Council to refer to that part of the Treaty of Peace with Turkey 
Treaty of Peace which referred to the protection of minorities. He submitted 


ie oe a that if the system of State purchase of property of men trans- 
poe of ferred from one country to another were applied in the case: 
Minorities of Turkey and Greece, where millions of men were concerned, 


the cost would run into millions of money. Turkey was in the 
habit of carrying her populations with her. If, in consequence of the treaty, 
the whole of the Turkish populations emigrated, Greece could never find 
sufficient money to provide compensation. He begged, therefore, that the 
second part of the article of the treaty dealing with this question might be 
struck out. He had consulted M. Kammerer, who is the president of the 
Minorities Commission, on this question, and M. Kammerer had suggested 
to him that he should submit his point in writing to the secretariat of the 
Minorities Commission. This he had done. 

M. KAMMERER said that the Minorities Commission, of which he was 
president, had intended that the text as drafted by them should apply only 
to the populations in Europe, and not to those in Turkey in Asia. He, there- 
fore, personally agreed that the second part of the clause relating to this 
question should be suppressed. 

Mr. VANSITTART Said that the intention of the British delegation was that 
every endeavour should be made to encourage inter-emigration as far as 
possible. He did not share M. Veniselos’s fear that this emigration would 
be as rapid or on so large a scale as M. Veniselos apparently contemplated. 
He, himself, thought that the right remedy to apply would be to retard the 
process by limiting the period of time in which compensation would be paid. 

Sicnor Nitti suggested that the Minorities Commission should examine 
the question. 

M. VENISELOs pointed out that the president of the Minorities Commission 
had already expressed himself in favour of his own point of view. 


It was agreed— 


That the Minorities Commission should assemble at the earliest 
possible date and consider the point raised by M. Veniselos and also 
the objections as submitted by the British representative of the said com= 
mission. 
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4. SIcNor NittT! said that he wished to draw the attention of the Supreme 
Council to an entirely unfounded rumour which was abroad 

Alleged Censor- to the effect that the Italian Government were about to estab- 

ship of the lish a censorship of the Italian press. He desired most strongly 

Italian Press to protest against rumours of this kind, which emanated mainly 
from the American press. 


5. M. VENISELOs said that in the economic clauses power was given to the 
Allied Powers to keep and liquidate the property, rights and 
Economic Clauses interests of Ottoman subjects in their territory and their 
colonies. He expressed the hope that an exception would be 
made in the case of the Greeks and Armenians, unless there were special 
reasons requiring the strict application of this clause. 
SiGNor Nitti said that the Supreme Council would bear M. Veniselos’s 
request in mind. 


(The meeting adjourned at 7 p.m.) 


Villa Devachan, San Remo, 
April 20, 1920. 


APPENDIX‘ TO No. 7 
Document 1 


Comité Militaire et Naval 
Le 20 avril 1920 

(A.J. 161.) 
M. le Président, 

Conformément 4 l’invitation que vous m’avez adressée le 19 avril,5 le Comité 
militaire et naval s’est réuni ce matin. 

J’ai Phonneur de vous adresser ci-joint l’avis qu’il a exprimé. 

Veuillez, &c., 
FocH 

M. Nitti, Président du Conseil 

des Ministres du Gouvernement royal italien, 

Président de la Conférence de la Paix. 


Document 2 


Avis des représentants militatres et navals au sujet des mesures militaires et navales a 
prendre pour imposer a la Turquie l’exécution du Tratté de Paix 


Le Comité militaire et naval, réuni le 20 avril 4 11 heures, sous la présidence du 
Maréchal Foch, adresse au Conseil supréme Il’avis suivant: 

Le rapport adressé le 29 mars! au Conseil supréme par le Comité militaire allié 
de Versailles, auquel étaient adjoints les experts navals et aériens, a été établi sur 
les bases politiques du Traité de Paix avec la Turquie, telles que le Comité militaire 
allié de Versailles en avait regu communication a cette date, savoir: 


4 The documents in this appendix are printed in a somewhat imperfect text in 
Dictionnaire Diplomatique (Paris, [1933], vol. ii, pp. 718-19. 
5 Cf. No. 4, minute 7. 
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1. En Turquie d’ Europe 

Maintien du Sultan et du Gouvernement turc 4 Constantinople, subordonné a 
l’exécution des conditions de paix et au respect des garanties stipulées en faveur des 
minorités. 

Fronti¢re de la Turquie d’Europe é¢tablie 4 la ligne Enos—Midia, ou plus 
probablement aux lignes de Tchataldja. 


2. Kone des Détrotts 
Droit pour les Alliés d’occupation militaire de la Turquie d’Europe et de la 
zone des Deéetroits. 


3. En Aste 
A lest, création d’un Etat arménien indépendant ne comprenant ni Trébizonde, ni 
Erzindjian, ayant des droits spéciaux sur le Lazistan, lui assurant l’accés a la mer; 


Au sud, abandon par la Turquie de tous droits sur la Syrie, la Palestine, la 
Mésopotamie, |’Arabie, et toutes iles; la frontiére turque, au sud, suivant le cours 
du Djaihum Irmak et la ligne Ain-Tab, Ourfa, Djeziret-ibn-Omar; 

Au sud-est, création d’un Etat ou d’une autonomie kurde envisagée; 

A louest, Smyrne avec une zone ne comprenant pas Aidin, administrée par les 
Grecs sous la suzeraineté du Sultan. 

Si d’autres hypothéses doivent étre envisagées, le Comité militaire et naval a 
l’honneur de demander que le Conseil supréme veuille bien les lui faire connaitre. 

Le Comité militaire et naval fera alors une nouvelle étude sur les nouvelles 
bases politiques indiquées et établira un nouveau rapport. 


San-Remo, le 20 avril 1920. 
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Right Hon. the Earl Curzon of Kedleston, Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs; Admiral of the Fleet Earl Beatty, First Sea Lord and 
Chief of the Naval Staff; Field-Marshal Sir H. H. Wilson, Chief of 
the Imperial General Staff; General Sackville-West, Colonel Gribbon, 
Captain Fuller; secretaries, Sir M. Hankey, Lieutenant-Colonel 
L. Storr. 

France: M. Millerand, President of the French Council; M. Berthelot, 
Marshal Foch, General Weygand, M. Kammerer. 

Italy: Signor Nitti, Prime Minister (tn the Chair) ; Signor Scialoja, General 
Badoglio, Signor A. Acton, General Cavallero, Colonel Siciliani, 
Commander Ruspoli; sEcRETARIES, Signor Garbasso, Signor Galli, 
Signor Trombetti, Lieutenant Zanchi. 

Japan: Mr. Matsui, General Watanche [Watanabe], Commander Osumi; 
SECRETARIES, Mr. Saito, Mr. Sawada. 

Greece: M. Veniselos, Lieutenant-Colonel A. Tavoulari. 
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1, SicNor NirT1, after declaring the meeting open, said that the first question 
on the agenda was article 55 of the military, naval and air 
clauses of the Treaty of Peace with Turkey, which related to 

Treaty of Peace the Foreign Legion. As these special clauses were to be 

with Turkey. discussed that morning by the Supreme Council, the military 

erie Naval, and naval experts had been asked to be present. He under- 
and Air Clauses. ae nae 

Article 55. The Stood that there was a certain difference of opinion in regard 

Foreign Legion to article 55, and he would invite the French and British 
representatives to state a case. 

Lorp Curzon said the question of the enlistment of Turks 
in the Foreign Legion had on two occasions been raised in London at the 
Conference of Foreign Ministers and Ambassadors,! over which he himself 
had had the honour to preside. On both occasions the French delegation 
had attached great importance to their being able to recruit Turks in the 
Foreign Legion, which had been in existence for many years and was pos- 
sessed of great traditions. They had pointed out that there were similar 
clauses in the other treaties of peace, and had made it almost a point of 
honour that the clause should be retained. The British representative had 
objected, for reasons both of a military and political character. They feared 
that when the present Turkish gendarmerie was largely reduced, as was the 
intention, considerable bodies of trained men would enlist in the Foreign 
Legion, and, after serving a certain period of years, would revert to brigan- 
dage. The French, however, had pressed their point. He wished now, on 
behalf of His Majesty’s Government, to say that the British delegation had 
most carefully considered the question; they fully realised the strength of the 
French claims, and he was authorised to state that the British were prepared, 
in the circumstances, to withdraw their objections. 

M. MILLERAND said he desired to express his cordial thanks to His Majesty’s 

Government, both for so carefully examining the French contention and 

understanding their point of view, and also for withdrawing their objection. 


The Supreme Council decided— 


(a) To take note that the British delegation had withdrawn their objection 
to the insertion of article 55 in the section of the treaty entitled, ‘the 
military, naval and air clauses,’ relating to the enlistment of Turks in 
the Foreign Legion. 

(6) To approve article 55 in its present form. 

2. SIGNOR NitT1 said that the next item on the agenda was the question of the 
Mino possible reduction in the number of commissions to be set up 
pay Pig ee at Constantinople. Marshal Foch’s report of the 9th April, 

1920, showed that the question had been carefully considered 
by the military, naval and air representatives on the inter-Allied committee. 
Marshal Foch’s report had been circulated to the council (A.J. 163) (see 
Appendix 1). The question especially affected Turkey, but he thought that 


¥ See Volume VII, No. 66, minute 1, and No. 72, minute 3. 
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it had a general bearing on the situation elsewhere. In London, at the 
meeting of the conference over which Lord Curzon had presided, he had 
taken the opportunity to point out the necessity to reduce the number of 
commissions in order to save expenditure as far as possible, and on account 
of the effect it might have upon public opinion.? 

Lorp Curzon said that the question had first been raised in London. The 
situation had been that an Allied force at Constantinople was being provided 
by the three Great Powers. There was also a commission charged with the 
duty of organising and controlling the new Turkish army and gendarmerie. 
Further, there were sub-commissions to enforce the execution of the military; 
naval and air clauses in the treaty. Consequently, it had been evident that 
there would be a considerable number of military, naval and air experts in 
Constantinople on duty in connection with these commissions, many of them 
would not be required to remain there for a protracted period, and the Lon- 
don Conference had considered that it might be possible, as it were, to ‘roll 
up’ the available expert personnel and to depute the various officers to serve 
on different commissions. As the expert military committee was not sitting 
in London, but in Paris, it had been decided to refer the matter to Marshal 
Foch. 

MaRsHAL Foc said that his report (A.J. 163), which was now before the 
Supreme Council, replied sertatim to the several questions which had been 
remitted to his committee by the London Conference. His committee had 
considered the question of reducing the number of commissions which were 
charged with controlling the execution of the military, naval and air clauses 
of the Treaty of Peace with Turkey, and the various representatives had 
been unanimous that considerable advantage would be gained by merging 
the Inter-Allied Commission of Organisation, referred to in article 8 of the 
treaty, with the Military Commission of Control under article 49. The 
commissions required to function in Turkey would thus be reduced to three: 
an Inter-Allied Military Commission of Control and of Organisation of the 
new Ottoman armed forces, an Inter-Allied Naval Commission of Control, 
and Inter-Allied Aeronautical Commission of Control. His committee had 
then examined the question of whether, in order to meet the views of the 
Supreme Council, it would not be possible to constitute a Central Com- 
mission, charged, on the one hand, with representing the Principal Allied 
Powers at the headquarters of the Turkish Government on all questions 
relating to the execution of the military, naval and air clauses, and, on the 
other hand, of organising the three commissions referred to above, which 
would consequently become sub-commissions of the Central Commission; 
thirdly, to give to these sub-commissions the powers and the instructions 
necessary for the execution of their respective missions; and, lastly, to co- 
ordinate their actions. Generally speaking, the new proposal had been 
adopted by the French and Italian military, naval and air representatives, 
and by the Japanese representatives. On the other hand, the proposals had 
not been accepted by the British naval and military representatives, who had 

2 Cf. Volume VII, No. 39, minute 2 and No. 66, minute 1. 
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submitted a note recording their views, which were afterwards accepted by 
the Italian and Japanese military representatives. Moreover, the British air 
representative had requested that the Aeronautical Commission of Control 
should be placed in exactly the same position as the Naval Commission of 
Control. As it had not been possible to arrive at any agreement on the sub- 
ject of the constitution of an Inter-Allied Central Commission, organised 
as indicated in his report, his committee had been compelled to submit the 
question to the Supreme Council for a final decision. 

Sicnor Nittt1 invited the British naval representative to state his point of 
view. 

ADMIRAL Bgatrty said that the views of the British naval and air advisers 
were contained in the memorandum before the Supreme Council. The 
British Admiralty desired to adhere to the practice which had been adopted 
in the peace treaties with other enemy countries, where in each case there 
had been a separate commission appointed to carry out the terms of the 
treaty. In regard to the question of reducing the numbers of the various 
commissions, the view of himself and his advisers was that the French 
calculations were worked on a wrong basis. He himself believed that, by 
having separate controls, both the number of officers required and the con- 
sequent expenses would be considerably diminished. Moreover, the naval 
control would soon disappear and the Air Commission would have completed 
its labours at an even earlier date. His opinion was that the Naval Com- 
mission would be able to get through its work with greater efficiency and 
expedition if they were left to themselves, as in the case of the treaties with 
Germany and Austria. The British experts proposed (a) a commission to 
reorganise the Turkish gendarmerie, and (4) a commission to control the 
disarmament of Turkey. Provision, however, should be made for the Military 
Commission under (a) above to act also as the Military Commission of 
Control. When the disarmament had actually been carried out, there would, 
of course, be a very great reduction of the personnel. Further, the constitu- 
tion [stc]3 of the commission under (a) above was to be considered after a 
period of five years. He thought that the Supreme Council should take note 
of the fact that the Allied forces referred to a short time beforehand by Lord 
Curzon would be military and not naval. If the advice of the British repre- 
sentatives was taken, he thought that the Naval Commission would be a very 
small body, and steps would be taken to reduce its size at the earliest possible 
moment. As regards the actual amount of personnel to be employed, under 
the French proposal four high naval officers would be necessary, and under 
the British proposal only one high naval officer, and the adoption of the 
latter proposal would mean a proportionate reduction of the number of 
officers of lower rank. 

Lorp Curzon asked whether the Supreme Council might be favoured with 
the views of the British military experts. Admiral Beatty had told them that 
the British air representative agreed with the naval point of view, and he 
would like to know what was the opinion of the British military adviser. 

3 Cf. the penultimate paragraph of document 2 in appendix 1 below. 
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FieLD-MarsHAL WILSON said that he would ask the British military 
representative on Marshal Foch’s committee to reply to Lord Curzon’s 
question. 

GENERAL SACKVILLE-WEsT said that, from the purely military point of 
view, there was no objection to putting the Military Commission under 
military officers. He desired, however, entirely to associate himself with his 
naval colleague so far as the Naval Commission was concerned, as he fully 
appreciated the special difficulties of placing a naval body under a military 
chief. 

S1GNoR Nirt1 said that there appeared to be two questions before the 
council, First, it was held to be expedient to reduce the number of com- 
missions, if possible. This was desirable from the financial point of view, as 
Turkey was a poor country and the Allies did not want to increase, but 
rather to diminish, her financial difficulties. He wondered whether it would 
not be possible for the Allied military and naval attachés at Constantinople 
to deal with the question. Ifso, that might enable the expenditure on these 
commissions to be considerably reduced. That, however, was a small matter. 
As regards the number of the commissions, he understood that the labours 
of the Air Commission would come to an end very shortly; all it had to do 
was to ensure that Turkey no longer possessed any factories for the manufac- 
ture of aerial materiel. As regards the Naval Commission, this, too, they 
had been told, would complete its work in a comparatively short time. The 
Supreme Council, therefore, need not be greatly concerned about these two 
commissions. The Military Commission, however, was more important. 
Turkey must be disarmed, if possible. Marshal Foch had explained to the 
council the enormous difficulties of sending Allied forces to penetrate into 
the interior. Consequently, the Allies would have to content themselves with 
controlling the Turkish Government at the centre. Would that Government 
be sufficiently strong to exercise adequate control? The Supreme Council 
had to consider, first, whether there was any necessity to have three com- 
missions (or two commissions, as the body concerned with air questions 
would come to an end almost immediately) ; and, second, could the Naval 
Commission be separated from the military body, as their respective functions 
were of a very different character? He could quite imagine that it might be 
difficult for them to work together. To revert again to the financial side, 
could not the council discover some means of reducing the expenditure? 
They might themselves take a share of the expenses. In brief, should the 
Supreme Council decide to have separate Naval and Air Commissions, or 
should they agree that they should be one body; further, when could ex- 
penditure be reduced; and, lastly, in what manner, if any, could the Allied 
military and naval attachés in Constantinople be utilised? 

MARsHAL Focu said that the President of the Council had submitted the 
question whether the Military and Naval Commissions were to be independent 
or were to be under one control. The British naval representatives objected, 
as he had stated, to being under military control. He himself wished to offer 
certain observations on the Military Commission charged with the execution 
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of the military clauses. The functions of that commission were not confined 
to the disarmament of Turkey, but embraced also the organisation and the 
control of the future Turkish armed forces. This was work which could not 
be done in a hurry, and might have to be extended over a considerable 
period, and in his view it was quite outside the competence of the military 
atttachés. Any Allied commission which was charged with the duty of 
executing the military terms of the treaty was confronted with a very serious 
and responsible task, and he was quite certain that it would have to remain 
in being for a very considerable period. 
_ Sicnor Nitti thought that the council were agreed that there should be 
two separate commissions, military and naval, and that the question of the 
Air Commission need not be considered, as it would come to an end in a 
very short time. He would now ask his colleagues’ views on his proposal as 
to the possibility of utilising the services of the military and naval attachés 
and their commanders now at Constantinople in order to reduce expenditure. 
Mr. Lioyp GeEorcE thought that a decision on this latter question was 
not necessary in order to get on with the treaty, and he suggested that it 
might be referred to their various experts. 


The Supreme Council decided— 


(a) That the Military, Naval and Air Commissions at Constantinople 
should be separate, and that Marshal Foch’s Military and Naval 
Commission should meet to prepare the alterations in the reserved 
articles of the treaty, for communication to the drafting committee 
without further reference to the Supreme Council. 

(6) That Marshal Foch’s commission should further consider the question 
whether the number and cost of these commissions could in any case be 
reduced by utilising the services of the Allied military, naval and air 
attachés or other Allied officers at Constantinople. 


3. SIGNOR Nitti said the next question on the agenda was one which had 
been raised by the British military representatives, and that was 
a suggestion that there should be inserted in the Treaty of Peace 
with Turkey a clause according to the troops of occupation the 
right of requisition. He thought that here a question of international law 
was involved. In war time, belligerent nations could requisition what they 
required, and make payment for the same. He was inclined, however, to 
doubt whether it was desirable to exercise the same powers in peace time, 
as it would only mean that the odium of the inhabitants would be incurred. 
FreELD- MARSHAL WItson said that the view of the British military authorities 
was that the exercise of this power was, in the circumstances, essential, and 
he understood that all the military experts were agreed on this question. 
SIGNOR Nitti said that the arrangement decided upon by the Allied Powers 
on the 27th June last affected the military occupation of the Rhineland.‘ 
The occupation there, however, was of a temporary character only, and for 


' 4 For this agreement between the Allied and Associated Powers and Germany, concluded 
on June 28, 1919, see Cmd. 222 of 1919. 
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this reason provision has been made for requisitioning in the Treaty of 
Peace with Germany. The situation as regards Turkey, however, was 
different. If the Allied Powers decided that it was necessary to send troops 
into Turkey it would be an act of war. He wondered whether the exercise 
of a permanent right of requisition in the case of Turkey could really be 
justified. 

MarsHaL Foch said that when the military and naval representatives had 
considered the proposition of Field-Marshal Wilson they had taken the 
opportunity to consult their jurist experts, and they had been unanimous in 
admitting the principle of the right of requisition on land on behalf of the 
Allied forces of occupation in the zone of the Straits, and also for the Allied 
naval forces which the treaty would authorise the Allied Powers to maintain 
in the said zone. In view, however, of the very delicate nature of the 
question raised by the exercise of this right, they had thought it fit to ask 
the Supreme Council—and in this they found themselves in agreement with 
the jurists—that the drafting committee should be asked to formulate the 
terms in which the right of requisition applied to the zone of the Straits 
should be inserted in the Treaty of Peace, and also to decide in which part 
of the treaty the necessary stipulations should be inserted. 


(The official interpreter then read out in French and English the 
recorded opinion of M. Fromageot, the French expert jurist.) 


MarsHAL Foc stated that M. Fromageot’s view was shared by his British 
colleague. 

SIGNOR Nir! said that it seemed to him, taking the question as a legal 
point, that the opinion of the jurists was really contrary to requisitioning, 
as this was a treaty of peace, and he thought the matter might be referred 
again to the jurists. What the military experts were now asking was a 
restriction upon the personal liberty of Turkish subjects. He doubted 
whether this was desirable, as what they all wanted was that trade with 
Turkey should be reopened as soon as possible. Again, he would ask how 
it was proposed to requisition foodstuffs? These could either be bought in 
accordance with the ordinary market conditions, or they could be seized by 
force, in which case the animosity of the population would be aroused. He 
would ask, therefore, whether the military experts were convinced that there 
was a special necessity to introduce such a clause into the treaty, and would 
not the disadvantages be out-balanced by the possible advantages [sic] ? 

MarsHAL Foch said that it was not so much a question of requisitioning 
foodstuffs as providing the power of billeting the troops. Arrangements must 
be made, in case of necessity, for lodging the Allied troops in Turkey just 
as similar arrangements had been made in the Rhineland. He hoped, 
therefore, the Supreme Council would not suppress the right to requisition, 
though it might be restricted to the right to billet. 

SIGNOR Nirri asked what the view of the naval experts was. 

ADMIRAL Beatty said that the possibility of the occasion arising of the 
naval forces requiring power to requisition was not so great as it was in the 
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case of the military, though he thought that it was desirable to ensure that 
this right could be exercised. In order to meet Signor Nitti’s point about 
the early resumption of trade, he suggested that the Straits Commission 
should be asked to take measures to ensure that no unnecessary damage 
should be done, and that no injustice should be committed. 

SIGNOR Nirti said that he understood the chief preoccupation of the 
military and naval experts was not concerned with foodstuffs, but with bil- 
leting. In order not to humiliate the Turkish people by undue restrictions 
on their liberty, he enquired if it would not be possible to insert some such 
clause in the treaty as follows:— 


“Turkey undertakes to provide billets for the Allied forces as required.’ 


This, he thought, would be sufficient, as the Allied forces were on the spot 
and could ensure the execution of this clause. They could further insert in 
the treaty something to the effect that if the Allied Powers were not satisfied 
with the arrangements made by the Turks, they would exercise the right of 
requisition. 

Mr. Lioyp GEorcE said that he agreed with Signor Nitti’s proposal. 

M. BERTHELOT said that it was a question of time. If, whenever it was 
necessary to get supplies from the local population, the Allied Powers had to 
refer to the Turkish Government, considerable delay would be caused, and 
it was obvious that in a case of emergency the troops could not wait for their 
provisions until the Turkish Government had made up its mind. 

MarsHAL Focx thought that the clause should not be restricted to the 
power of requisitioning billets, but that it should also refer to other needs 
which might arise and must be satisfied ; for instance, the supply of foodstuffs 
and drinking water. It was quite possible that, unless such a provision were 
made, the population might cut off these essential supplies. 

SIGNOR NirT1 said that his point was that he thought it most desirable to 
avoid, if possible, wounding the feelings and injuring the trade of a free 
country. He deprecated anything which might set ablaze the spirit of 
Turkish resistance. 

M. BERTHELOT said that armies must eat, and food was a greater necessity 
than lodging. He thought, as regards what Signor Nitti had said about not 
incurring the odium of the local population, the Allied general officers 
commanding on the spot might be trusted to apply the methods of requisi- 
tioning in as moderate and restrained a manner as possible. In his view, 
however, it was impossible to limit the right ofrequisition. The oriental mind, 
as he had reason to know from personal experience, worked in two ways: 
first, there was the natural reluctance to supply to an enemy, and, secondly, 
there was the quite intelligible apprehension of the population that they would 
not be paid. He then cited a case where he himself had been in difficulties 
in regard to supplies when he had been travelling in Korea, and when his 
prompt action and ready payment had had the happiest results. It was 
impossible therefore, in his opinion, to limit the terms of the clause to billet- 
ing only. The Allied Powers must leave it to their representatives on the 
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spot, when occasion arose to requisition supplies, to see that this was done 
in as tactful a manner as possible. 

SIGNOR SciaLojA thought that the question might be remitted again to 
the committee of jurists to devise a formula. In Italian law it was a principle 
that requisitioning could be enforced by force majeure. 


The Supreme Council decided— 


To accept the proposal of the British military representatives, as endorsed 
by Marshal Foch’s committee, in regard to the question of requisitioning 
in cases of emergency, and that, in view of the delicate nature of the 
question raised by the exercise of this right, the drafting committee should 
be asked to propose the terms in which the right of requisition, as applied 
to the zone of the Straits, should be inserted in the Treaty of Peace, as 
well as to determine in which part of the treaty the relevant stipulations 
ought to appear. 


The secretary to the Supreme Council at San Remo was instructed to 
take the necessary action. 


4. Lorp Curzon said that he thought Marshal Foch’s committee could 
ee further help the Supreme Council in respect of the articles in 
Administration the Treaty of Peace with Turkey on the waterways of the 
of the Straits and +e aits and the Sea of Marmora. He understood that the 
the Waters of the ; a : 
Sea of Marmora aval sub-committee had submitted a report the previous 
evening, and he would ask Marshal Foch to assemble his 
committee in order to examine the report so that it might come before the 
Supreme Council, if possible, on the following day. 

MarRsHAL Foc said that he could not say that he had no objection to 
taking the action suggested by Lord Curzon, as he had not yet seen the 
naval sub-committee’s paper, but he promised that his committee would 
assemble and consider its contents as soon as it was received. 

Mr. Matsut said that he had certain observations to make on the question 
of the administration of the Straits, which he would ask leave to bring before 
the Supreme Council at their meeting that afternoon. 


5. SIGNOR Nitti said that before the military and naval experts left the 
Lake Derkos Council Chamber the Supreme Council had to consider the 
question of Lake Derkos, which had been raised by the British 
section in their letter of the 1st April, 1920.5 The question related to the 
water-supply of Constantinople, which was dependent upon the lake. 

MARSHAL Focu then read out that section of the report of his committee 
which dealt with this question,® and laid stress upon the fact that the military 
and naval experts were unanimous in their opinion as recorded in the report. 

The Supreme Council decided— 

To approve the following recommendations by Marshal Foch’s Com- 

mittee :— 


$s Untraced in Foreign Office archives. For the question of Lake Derkos see Volume VII, 
No. 74, minute 2. 6 See part III of document 1 in appendix 1 below. 
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(a) That the basin of Lake Derkos, as indicated in blue on a map? 
attached to Marshal Foch’s report, should form part of Turkish terri- 
tory, as the water-supply of the town of Constantinople depended 
on the free use of the waters of this lake. | 

That the said basin should also be included in the demilitarised zone 
in order to guarantee in all circumstances the water-supply to the 
Allied troops of occupation and to enable the Allies to be able to 
take effective action against the capital of the Ottoman Empire in 
the event of any trouble arising in Constantinople. The adoption of 
this solution would bring the Chatalja lines entirely within the 
demilitarised zone. 


(b 


ee” 


6. FreELD-MarsHAL WILSON said that as the above decision raised the ques- 

tion of the line of demarcation between Turkey and Greece, 
Creck-and he would ask to be allowed to raise a further question of 
Turkish Sover- Greek and Turkish sovereignty in the demilitarised zone. In 
eigntyin De- _— this zone Gallipoli would be Greek and the remainder would 
militarised Kone he Turkish, but troops moving within the zone might have to 

pass from one sovereignty to another, which would almost 
certainly raise complications. These latter might perhaps be avoided by the 
insertion of some clause in the treaty dealing with the question. 

Lorp Curzon enquired as to what occasion would arise when troops 
would pass, as suggested by the field-marshal, from Greek to Turkish 
sovereignty in the demilitarised zone. If they crossed in a boat they would 
certainly pass from one sovereignty to another, but so far as he could under- 
stand this was not the case on land. 

FIELD-MARSHAL WI:son said that any soldier starting from Constantinople 
would be almost bound to cross territory which was under Greek or Turkish 
sovereignty. 

SIGNOR NirrT1 said he had in front of him a report by Marshal Foch’s 
committee, which raised the whole question on the Straits. (Signor Nitti 
then read a brief portion of the report.) He understood that the Naval 
Committee had reached the same conclusion as Marshal Foch’s body, quite 
independently. He asked whether Marshal Foch and Admiral Beatty could 
respectively give their reasons for arriving at their several conclusions. 

Lorp Curzon interposed to say that he had not yet seen the report, and 
sO was not prepared to discuss it. 

ADMIRAL BEATTY said that it was proposed that the naval report should 
be discussed that afternoon by Marshal Foch’s committee. He agreed, 
therefore, with Lord Curzon that any discussion of the report by the Supreme 
Council at their meeting that morning was premature. 

SicNor Nitti said that he merely wished to draw the attention of the 
Military Commission to the naval report, and to state that, in his opinion, 
it was desirable the Supreme Council should be placed in possession of the 
reasons which had induced the committee to arrive at those conclusions. 


7 Not attached to filed copy. 
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The Supreme Council decided— 


To adjourn the further discussion of this question until Marshal Foch’s 
committee had met that afternoon. 


7. SIGNOR Nitti said that the British delegation desired to submit, for the 
consideration of the Supreme Council, certain revised draft articles 
relating to the future of Kurdistan. These revised draft articles had 
been circulated to the council (A.J. 162) (see Appendix 2).° 

M. VENISELOs said that the Greek delegation agreed? to the general 
principle proposed by the British delegation, that a special commission 
should sit at Constantinople, appointed by the British, French and Italian 
Governments, in order to draft a scheme of local autonomy for the pre- 
dominantly Turkish areas. He understood that no decision reached by the 
said commission would be valid unless there was complete unanimity among 
the members of the commission. 

Lorp Curzon said that the practice which had been adopted in the case 
of other commissions was that, if the committee were agreed, they could 
proceed without reference to their Governments. If, however, any point of 
disagreement arose, the matter should be referred to their respective Govern- 
ments. 

M. BERTHELOT said that there was the question of the boundaries of 
Kurdistan. This was a minor point, but he wished to refer to the boundaries 
suggested by the British delegation, which placed the frontier east of the 
Euphrates. He was inclined to think that this was going rather far. He was 
empowered to say, on behalf of the French delegation, that they would 
accept the draft articles, on the understanding that there was no question of 
restricting the economic rights of France as reserved to her by the Tripartite 
Agreement. 


Kurdistan 


After a brief discussion the Supreme Council agreed— 


(a) To accept the draft articles as to Kurdistan, submitted by the British 
delegation, on the understanding that there was no question of 
restricting in any way the economic rights reserved to France under 
the Tripartite Agreement. 

(6) In the event of the members of the Kurdistan Commission not being 
unanimous on any question under their consideration, the said ques- 
tion should be referred by them to the heads of their respective 
Governments. 


It was agreed that at the afternoon meeting the following subjects should 
be discussed :— 


(a) Egypt, Cyprus and the Soudan. 


8 Not printed. This appendix was the same as the appendix to No. 5 subject to minor 
variation in punctuation and notation. 

9 The typescript text here read correctly: ‘M. Berthelot said that the French delegation 
agreed’, &c. 
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(6) Smyrna. 
(c) The Turkish frontiers. _ 
(d) The question of mandates. 


(The meeting then adjourned until 4 p.m. the same afternoon.) 
San Remo, April 21, 1920. 


APPENDIX 1 TO No. 8 
Document | 
Comité militaire allié de Versailles 


Questions examinées au cours de la Réunion des Conseillers mtlitaires, navals et aériens, 
tenue 4 bis, Boulevard des Invalides, le Vendredi 9 Avril, a 15 heures 


(A.J. 163.) 

Revision du projet des clauses militaires, navales et aériennes du Traité de Paix 
avec la Turquie (lettre de Sir M. Hankey du 24 mars 1920).'° 

2. Examen d’une suggestion du Field-Marshal Sir Henry Wilson, transmise par 
lettre du Général Sackville-West en date du 25 mars," relative 4 l’insertion dans le 
Traité de Paix avec la Turquie d’une clause assurant aux troupes d’occupation le 
droit de réquisition. 

g. Examen des propositions du Conseil supréme relatives au bassin du lac 
Derkos (lettre de la Section britannique du r¢ avril).5 

4. Examen du nouveau projet soumis par le Comité d’Administration des Voies 
d’Eau des Détroits et de la mer de Marmara (lettre de M. Sylvester!? du 27 mars)." 


Avis émis par les Représentants militaires, navals et aériens (au sujet des Questions visées 
ct-dessus) 
I.—Revision du projet des clauses militatres, naval[e|s et aériennes du Traité de Patx avec la 
Turqute (lettre de Sir M. Hankey, du 24 mars) 


1. Dans le but de réduire le nombre des commissions qui seront chargées de 
controler l’exécution des clauses militaires, navales et aériennes du Traité de Paix 
avec la Turquie, les représentants militaires, navals et aériens ont admis, a l’unani- 
mité, qu’il y aurait avantage a fusionner la Commission interalliée d’Organisation, 
prévue a l’article 8 du projet de traité, avec la Commission militaire de Contrdle, 
prévue a l’article 49. 


10 Not appended to filed copy. In this letter to Marshal Foch, Sir M. Hankey had, upon 
the direction of Mr. Lloyd George, summarized the decisions of the London Conference upon 
the draft Military, Naval, Air, Prisoners of War and Graves Clauses for the Treaty of Peace 
with Turkey, which had been submitted under cover of Marshal Foch’s despatch of March 
13, 1920, as printed in Volume VII, No. 65, appendix 1; Sir M. Hankey requested an early 
report on those articles which the London Conference had referred back to the Allied Military 
Committee of Versailles for reconsideration. Sir M. Hankey enclosed in his letter an 
amended draft of appendix 1 to No. 65 in Volume VII, shewing the alterations adopted 
by the Conference, and copies of the minutes of the three meetings at which the draft clauses 
in question had been discussed: these minutes are printed in Volume VII, Nos. 65-67. 

1! Document 3 below. 
13 A member of the secretariat of the British Cabinet. 
13 Cf. Volume VII, No. 79, appendix 5. 
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Les commissions appelées 4 opérer en Turquie se trouveraient ainsi réduites a trois: 
Une Commission militaire interalliée de Contréle et d’Organisation de la 
nouvelle force armée ottomane (commission visée ci-dessus) ; 
Une Commission navale interalliée de Contrdle; 
Une Commission aéronautique interalli¢ée de Contrdle. 

2. Ce point étant acquis, la question a été examinee de savoir s’il n’y aurait pas 
avantage, pour répondre aux suggestions du Conseil supréme, a constituer une 
Commission centrale, chargée: 

De représenter les principales Puissances alliées auprés du Gouvernement 
ottoman, pour tout ce qui est relatif 4 l’exécution des clauses militaires, navales et 
a¢ronautiques; 

D’organiser les trois commissions prévues ci-dessus qui deviendraient alors des 
sous-commissions relevant de la Commission centrale; 

De donner a ces sous-commissions les pouvoirs et les instructions nécessaires a 
Pexécution de leurs missions respectives ; 

De coordonner leurs actions. 

Les propositions présentées relativement a la composition de la Commission 
centrale ont été les suivantes: 

Commandant en chef des forces alli¢ées d’occupation de la zone des Detroits, 
président (désigné par roulement pour une période d’un an, parmi les Comman- 
dants en chef des corps alliés d’occupation). 

Des commandants des corps alliés d’occupation et des forces navales alliées de la 
zone des Deétroits, et d’un représentant japonais militaire ou naval,'4 membres. 

L’ensemble des propositions faisant l’objet de lalinéa 2 ci-dessus a été adopté: 

Par les représentants militaire, naval et aérien francais; 
Par les représentants militaire, naval et aérien italiens; 
Par le représentant militaire japonais. 

Par contre, ces propositions n’ont pas été retenues par les représentants naval et 
militaire britanniques qui ont émis sur la question I’avis faisant l’objet de la note 
ci-annexée (pi¢ce No. 1)."5 

Les représentants navals italien et japonais se sont ralliés au point de vue exposé 
dans cette derniére note. 

Le représentant aérien britannique a demandé que la Commission aéronautique 
de Contréle bénéficie, dans tous les cas, de la méme situation que la Commission 
navale de Contrdle. 

L’accord n’ayant pu étre établi au sujet de la constitution d’une Commission 
centrale interalliée, organisée sur les bases qui précédent, la question ainsi posée est 
soumise au Conseil supréme des Gouvernements aux fins de décision. 


1I.— Examen d’une suggestion du Field-Marshal Sir Henry Wilson transmise par lettre du 
Général Sackville- West en date du 25 mars, relative a l’insertton dans le Traité de Paix 
avec la Turqute d’une clause assurant aux troupes d’occupation le droit de réqutsttion 


Ci-joint copie de la lettre du 25 mars du Field-Marshal Sir Henry Wilson, 
relative a cette question (piéce No. 2)." 

Les représentants militaires et navals, aprés consultation de leurs juristes, ont 
été unanimes a admettre le principe du droit de réquisition 4 terre pour les forces 


14 Note in original: ‘Pour les questions intéressant le fonctionnement de la Sous-Commission 
de Contréle militaire, navale et aérienne et pour ces questions seulement.’ 
13 Document 2 below. 
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alliées d’occupation de la zone des Détroits et pour les forces navales allices autorisées 
par le traité a stationner dans ladite zone. 

Toutefois, en raison du caractére délicat de la question soulevée par l’ouverture 
et l’exercice de ce droit, ils ont ’honneur de demander au Conseil supréme, 
d’accord avec lesdits juristes, que le Comité de Rédaction soit prié de proposer les 
termes dans lesquels le droit de réquisition, appliqué 4 la zone des Détroits, peut 
étre inséré dans le Traité de Paix, comme aussi de déterminer dans quelle partie 
du traité doivent figurer les stipulations y relatives. 


III.—Examen de[s] propositions du Conseils upréme relatives au bassin du lac Derkos (lettre 
de la Section britannique du 1° avril) 


Les représentants militaires, navals et aériens sont d’avis 4 |’unanimité: 

1. Que le bassin du lac Derkos, tel qu’il est indiqué par la ligne bleue de la carte 
ci-jointe,’ doit faire partie du territoire turc, puisque le ravitaillement en eau de la 
ville de Constantinople repose sur la libre utilisation des eaux de ce lac; 

2. Que ledit bassin doit également étre compris dans la zone démilitarisée, en 
vue de garantir en toute circonstance l’alimentation en eau des troupes alliées 
d’occupation, et de permettre aux Alliés de disposer d’un moyen d’action efficace 
sur la capitale de |’"Empire ottoman en cas de troubles dans cette capitale. 

Cette solution étant admise, les lignes de Tchataldja se trouveraient enti¢rement 
a lintérieur de la zone démilitarisée. 


IV .—Examen du nouveau projet soumis par le Comité d’ Administration des Vowes d’ Eau des 
Deétroits et de la mer de Marmara (lettre de M. Sylvester du 27 mars) 


Les représentants navals ont renouvelé, 4 cette occasion, les observations qu’ils 
avaient présentées dans la séance du 27 mars, et qui figurent au paragraphe III du 
rapport transmis 4 M. le Président du Conseil supréme par lettre du 2[9] mars, 
No. 210/2."¢ 

Ils demandent en conséquence qu’il soit répondu le plus t6t possible aux questions 
préjudicielles posées par eux dans ledit paragraphe. 

Un télégramme”’ a été adressé dans ce sens, le 7 avril, 4 M. le Président du 
Conseil supréme. 

La question sera reprise dés la réception des renseignements ci-dessus visés. 


France - Grande-Bretagne Italte Japon 
LE VAVASSEUR. SACKVILLE-WEST. CAVALLERO. WATANABE. 
ROPER. FULLER. GRASSI. OsuMI. 
GROVES. Piccio. 


Focn, Président 


Document 2 
(Piéce No. 1.) 


Commissions pour l’Exécution des Clauses militaires, navales et aériennes du Tratté de Paix 
avec la Turquie 
Notes des Représentants britanniques naval, militatre et aérien, au sujet de la question ct-dessus, 
soumise a la Réunion des Représentants navals et militatres, tenue le 7 Avril 1920 
La note francaise tend a réaliser les suggestions de la lettre de Sir M. Hankey, 


16 See No. 7, note 1. 
17 Untraced in Foreign Office archives: cf., however, Volume VII, No. 79, appendix 5. 
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en date du 24 mars 1920,’° au Maréchal Foch, en modifiant le projet original des 
clauses militaires de la fagon suivante: 


1. Création d’une Commission centrale militaire, navale et aérienne d’Orga- 
nisation et de Contréle, devant résider 4 Constantinople, et compos¢e comme 
suit: 

Commandant en chef des forces alli¢ées d’occupation de la zone des 
Détroits, président; 

Commandants des diverses forces alli¢es navales, et militaires, dans la 
zone des Détroits, et un représentant japonais, naval ou militaire, 
membres. 


2. Cette commission ayant sous ses ordres: 

(a) Une sous-commission interalli¢e (militaire pour l’organisation de la nouvelle 
force armée turque) ; 

(5) Une sous-commission mixte de contréle (militaire, navale, aérienne) pour le 
désarmement de la Turquie, selon le traiteé. 

En conséquence: 

(a) Les usages de l’Amirauté britannique ne peuvent pas admettre que la sous- 
commission navale de contréle soit placée sous les ordres d’une commission présidée 
par un commandant militaire, ni que les commandants navals dans la zone des 
Détroits siégent 4 une commission présidée par un militaire. 

(6) Il n’est pas évident que les propositions frangaises aménent une réduction 
appréciable du chiffre du personnel nécessaire. La mission du désarmement exige 
la dispersion d’un personnel considérable dans toute la Turquie, les chiffres 
nécessaires étant uniquement dépendants de la nature de Ja mission 4 remplir. 

(c) Il y a Ja difficulté de la représentation du Japon, sur laquelle l’attention a 
été attirée par le Conseil supréme. Bien qu’a vrai dire, la proposition frangaise 
solutionne cette difficulté, la méthode adoptée (d’ailleurs, la meilleure probable- 
ment que I’on puisse conseiller) est loin d’étre l’idéal, car le membre japonais de la 
commission centrale n’aurait pas l’autorité nécessaire pour régler les questions 
relatives a l’organisation de la nouvelle force turque. 

(d) Enfin, il y aurait lieu de noter que la commission ou sous-commission de 
controle (c’est-a-dire les éléments naval, militaire et aéronautique qui ont a effectuer 
le désarmement de la Turquie) doivent terminer leurs travaux dans un délai 
relativement court, a partir de la mise en vigueur du traité; théoriquement en 
trois mois. 

Ces éléments doivent ensuite étre dissous, laissant alors une Commission centrale 
organisée avec soin, comprenant les trois armes combattantes, et uniquement chargée 
de la réorganisation des forces de terre ottomanes. 

En conséquence, les représentants britanniques, naval et militaire et aérien 
préconisent: 

1. Le maintien de organisation générale des commissions telle qu’elle a été 
approuvee par le comité du Maréchal Foch, le 12 mars 1920,"8 c’est-a-dire: 

(a) Une commission militaire pour la réorganisation des forces de terre otto- 

manes; 

(6) Des ‘Commissions de Contréle’ distinctes, militaire, navale et aéro- 
nautique, comme il a été spécifié dans tous les autres traités faits par la 
Conférence de la Paix. 

Il y aurait lieu de stipuler que la commission militaire mentionnée au § (a) devra 


18 See Volume VII, No. 65, appendix 1. 
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agir comme la commission de contréle militaire mentionnée au § (5), jusqu’a ce 
que le désarmement militaire de la Turquie soit complétement terminé, apres 
quoi il sera possible d’effectuer une réduction considérable de personnel. 
Conformément 4 la suggestion du Conseil supréme, le maintien ultérieur de la 
commission mentionnée au § (a) devra étre examiné 4 nouveau aprés cing ans. 
L’annexe ci-jointe contient les modifications 4 apporter au projet actuel des 
clauses militaires, navales et aériennes, nécessaires pour mettre 4 exécution ce qui 
est dit ci-dessus. 
FULLER 
SACKVILLE-WEST 
GROVES 
Parts, le 8 avril 1920. 


Annexe 


Article 8 

Ligne 2, aprés les mots ‘grandes Puissances alliées,’ ajouter: ‘et constituée 
d’aprés les bases spécifiées dans l’Annexe (A).’ 

A la fin de l’article 8, ajouter: ‘Au bout de cinq ans, les principales Puissances 
alliées examineront 4 nouveau si la Commission militaire interalliée, constituée par 
le présent article, est encore nécessaire 4 |’avenir.’ 


Article 45 


A la fin du premier paragraphe, ajouter: ‘et formée d’aprés les bases spécifi¢es 
dans |’Annexe (A).’ 


Annexe (A) de l’Annexe 


1. La Commission mentionnée dans I’article 8, et dont les devoirs sont indiqués, 
sera composée de représentants militaires des trois Puissances citées dans l’article 28, 
c’est-a-dire la France, la Grande-Bretagne et I’Italie. Autant que possible, le 
personnel de cette commission sera pris parmi le personnel des Puissances ci-dessus 
mentionnées, capable d’étre employé en Turquie selon les stipulations contenues 
dans l’article 28. 

2. Les Commissions de Contrdle, militaire, navale et aérienne mentionnées dans 
les articles 45 4 52 seront composées de représentants de la France, de la Grande- 
Bretagne, de |’Italie et du Japon. 

Le personnel de la Commission militaire de Contréle sera, autant que possible, 
pris parmi les membres de la commission mentionnée dans l’article 8, qui seront 
aptes a servir dans les deux commissions. 


Document 3 
(Piéce No. 2.) 


British Military Representative, Allied Military Committee of Versailles, to 
Marshal Foch 


J’ai été chargé par le Chef d’Etat-Major impérial d’appeler l’attention du 
Comité militaire allié de Versailles sur la nécessité d’insérer dans le traité turc une 
clause qui assure aux troupes d’occupation le droit d’effectuer des réquisitions en 
Turquie. II est suggéré que cette clause pourrait étre rédigée de la méme maniére 
que l’article 6 de ’arrangement du 28 juin 1919, concernant l’occupation militaire 
des territoires rhénans.* 
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Le Field-Marshal Sir H. Wilson est d’avis qu’il y aurait lieu, pour le Comité 
militaire alli¢é, de prendre l’initiative de soumettre cette proposition au Conseil 
supréme. 

SACKVILLE-WEST 


Le 25 mars 1920. 


No. 9 


1.0.P. 101] British Secretary’s Notes of a Meeting of the Supreme Council, 
held at the Villa Devachan, San Remo, on Wednesday, April 21, 1920, at 
4 p.m. . 
PrEsENT: British Empire: The Right Hon. D. Lloyd George, Prime Minister; The 
Right Hon. the Earl Curzon of Kedleston, Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs; Mr. C. J. Hurst, Mr. R. Vansittart; SECRETARIES, 
Sir M. Hankey, Captain Abraham. 
France: M. Millerand, President of the French Council; M. Berthelot, 
M. Kammerer. 
Italy: Signor Nitti, Prime Minister (in the Chair) ; Signor Scialoja, Signor 
Nogara; SECRETARIES, Signor Garbasso, Signor Galli, Signor Trom- 
betti, Lieutenant Zanchi. 
Japan: Mr. Matsui; sECRETARIES, Mr. Saito, Mr. Sawada. 
(The Allied naval and military representatives were present for 
Minute 5.) 
INTERPRETER: M. Camerlynck. 


1. SIGNOR NirmTt said that he had heard from the Italian High Commissioner 
at Constantinople that the Allied High Commissioners had 
handed a note to the Turkish Government summoning the 
Turkish delegation to come to Paris to receive the terms of the 
treaty. He thought the council might proceed with its agenda, the first item 
of which concerned the clauses relating to Egypt. 


2. The Supreme Council had before them Paper A.J. 155 (see Appendix 1).! 


' Not printed. This paper (for an earlier draft of which, cf. Volume VII, No. 76, 
appendix 1) was headed ‘Section 7: Egypt, Soudan, Cyprus’, was dated at foot ‘Hotel 
Royal, San Remo, April 19, 1920’, and comprised seventeen draft articles numbered 1-17. 
Draft articles 1-9 were, subject to minor variation in punctuation and notation, respectively 
the same as articles 101-9 of the Treaty of Sevres except that in draft article 5 (corresponding 
to article 105) the first sentence of the last paragraph read: ‘Persons who have exercised the 
above right to opt must, except where authorised to reside in Egypt, transfer their place of 
residence to the State for which they have opted’. Draft article 10 comprised two para- 
graphs which were, subject as before, respectively the same as articles 110 and 111 of the 
treaty. Draft articles 11-14 read as follows: 

‘Article 11 

‘Turkey renounces all claim to the tribute formerly paid by Egypt. 

‘Great Britain undertakes to relieve Turkey of all liability in respect of the Turkish loans 
secured on the Egyptian tribute. These loans are:— 

The guaranteed loan of 1855. 
The loan of 1894, representing the converted loans of 1854 and 1871. 
The loan of 1891, representing the converted loan of 1877. 
‘The sums which the Khedives of Egypt have, from time to time, undertaken to pay 
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Turkish Treaty. 
Egypt Clauses 


Lorp Curzon said that the question had been before the conference 
on two occasions in London.? Two articles, Nos. 9 and 13, 

Egypt, the had been reserved in consequence of a difference of opinion 
jaar between the French and British delegations. The difference 
Article 9 concerned these two countries almost exclusively. Of the two, 
article 9 was less important, and he thought agreement would be 

easy. As to article 13, he understood the French Government attached great 
importance to the question. So also did the British Government; and he 
was prepared to argue the case there and then. If the council should agree 


over to the houses by whom these loans were issued will be applied as heretofore to the 
interest and the sinking funds of the loans of 1894 and 1891 until the final extinction of 
those loans. The Government of Egypt will also continue to apply the sum hitherto paid 
towards the interest on the guaranteed loan of 1855. Upon the extinction of these loans of 
1894, 1891 and 1855, all liability on the part of the Egyptian Government arising out of 
the tribute formerly paid by Egypt to Turkey will cease. 

‘(Reserved.) The payment of the interest upon the loan of 1855 having been guaranteed 
by the Governments of Great Britain and France, the high contracting parties take note 
that the British Government agrees to indemnify the French Government against the pay- 
ments of any sums in respect of such interest, and thereby relieves that Government of all 
liability under its guarantee. 


‘Article 12 (reserved) 

‘To safeguard the position of the holders of loans issued by the Egyptian Government, 
the British Government declare that, in the event of any default by the Government of 
Egypt in the payment of the annuity of the Guaranteed debt, or of the interest on the 
Privileged or Unified Debts, they will take the measures necessary to restore financial 


equilibrium in Egypt, and to protect the interests of the bond holders of the Egyptian Public 
Debt. 


‘Article 13 (reserved) 


‘The Commission of the Egyptian Public Debt being no longer required for the protection 
of the holders of Egyptian Debt in view of the declaration made by the British Government 
in the preceding article, the high contracting parties agree to the repeal, or to the modi- 
fication of [to] such extent as the Egyptian Government may think desirable, of the decree 
issued by His Highness the Khedive, on the 28th November, 1904. 


“Article 14 (reserved) 


‘The British Government agree, in view of the altered political status of Egypt, to relieve 
the Governments of Germany, Austria, France, Italy, Russia and Turkey of any liability 
under the obligations which the Governments of those countries contracted in respect of 
the interest and sinking fund on the loan of £9,000,000 sterling raised by the Egyptian 
Government in 1885 in accordance with the terms of the convention signed at London on 
the 18th March, 1885, as modified by the convention of the 25th July of that year. The 
British Government, for their part, reaffirm their obligations to guarantee the regular pay- 
ment of the annuity of £315,000 sterling assigned to the service of the above loan.’ 

Draft articles 15-16 were, subject as above, respectively the same as articles 113 and 
114 of the treaty. Draft article 17 read as follows: 

‘The high contracting parties recognise the annexation of Cyprus, proclaimed by the 
Government of His Britannic Majesty on the 5th November, 1914. Turkey renounces all 
rights and title over or relating to Cyprus, including the right to the tribute formerly paid 
by that island to the Sultan. 

‘Turkish nationals born or habitually resident in Cyprus will acquire British nationality 
and lose their Turkish nationality, subject to the conditions laid down in the local law.’ 

2 See Volume VII, No. 69, minute 4 and No. 76, minute 4. 
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he would ask Mr. Hurst to state the British case, which was largely of a 
technical character. 

M. BeRTHELoT asked whether M. Kammerer could give an account of 
the French position, which was connected with another question relating to 
Morocco and Tunis. 

Lorp Curzon asked whether agreement could not be reached regarding 
article 9. 

M. KAMMERER said that he had been shown a draft for article 9 by 
M. Fromageot, and this draft was satisfactory to the French delegation. 

Lorp Curzon said that he was ready to accept this draft. 

The following draft of article 9, proposed by the French delegation, was 
accepted :— 


“Turkey renounces in favour of Great Britain the powers conferred upon 
His Imperial Majesty the Sultan by the Convention signed at Constan- 
tinople on the 29th October, 1888,3 relating to the free navigation of the 
Suez Canal.’ 


3. M. KAMMERER said that there was a question of some importance in 
Article 1 SUSPENSE: The French delegation had agreed to article 1 of the clauses 

relating to Egypt, but at the close of the London Conference had 
suggested the insertion in the treaty of two analogous clauses relating to a 
similar recognition by Turkey of French protectorates in Tunis and Morocco’ 
assuming that no opposition would be made. British acceptance of these 
proposals was regarded as a counterpart to French acceptance of article 1. 
The articles suggested by the French delegation were as follows: 


‘1. La Turquie reconnait le protectorat de la France sur I’Empire 
chérifien et en accepte toutes les conséquences. Les marchandises maro- 
caines a l’entrée en Turquie seront soumises au méme régime que les 
marchandises frangaises. Cette reconnaissance prendra effet a dater du 
gO Mars 1912. 

‘2. La Turquie reconnait le protectorat de la France sur la Tunisie et 
en accepte toutes les conséquences. Les marchandises tunisiennes a |’entrée 
en Turquie seront soumises au méme régime que les marchandises fran- 
gaises. Cette reconnaissance prendra effet 4 dater du 12 mai 1881.’ 


Lorp Curzon said he would like to ask a question which he would have 
asked previously had he been present at the second meeting at which the 
matter was put forward by the French delegation. He wondered why, in a 
section dealing with Egypt, any clause need be inserted regarding Tunis and 
Morocco. The latter, in particular, had never been part of the Ottoman 
Empire. He was, therefore, puzzled to know why it was necessary to mention 
it in the treaty with Turkey. 

M. KAMMERER said that the French delegation did not ask that these 
clauses be inserted in the section regarding Egypt. They regarded recognition 


3 Printed in British and Foreign State Papers vol. \xxix, pp. 18-22. 
4 See Volume VII, No. 79, minute 12. 
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by Turkey of a French protectorate in Tunis and Morocco as a natural 
parallel to Turkish recognition of a British protectorate in Egypt. But it was 
proposed that a separate section in the treaty should be drafted for Tunis 
and Morocco. France desired to regulate certain differences which had 
arisen with Turkey regarding both these countries, and though Morocco had 
never been Turkish there had been various kinds of trouble with Turkey on 
the subject. Nothing was asked for regarding Morocco from Great Britain. 
Only Turkish recognition was in question. Tunis might or might not 
have been a part of the Turkish Empire, but similar considerations applied 
there. 

Lorp Curzon said that he quite accepted M. Kammerer’s explanation. 
_ He quite understood that the French delegation wished to seize the oppor- 
tunity of obtaining Turkish recognition for their protectorates exactly as the 
British delegation had done about Egypt. Nor did he wish to contest the 
point on its merits. He thought, however, that the form of words would 
naturally follow the precedent of the German Treaty, in which Germany 
had been asked to acknowledge the French protectorate ‘au Maroc.’ He 
thought the same form of expression ought to be used in this case. The 
French delegation presumably did not wish to raise any questions regarding 
the Spanish zone in the treaty with Turkey. 

M. KamMERER Said he thought the cases were not entirely parallel, seeing 
that Germany, even before the treaty, had recognised the French protectorate 
in Morocco, whereas Turkey had not. However, he was prepared to accept 
the substitution of the words ‘au Maroc’ for the words ‘sur l’Empire chérifien.’ 


With this modification the draft article regarding Morocco was 
accepted. 

The draft article regarding Tunis was accepted without modification. 

The secretary of the Supreme Council at San Remo was instructed 
to communicate this decision to the drafting committee. 


4. (a) M. KamMEReR said that the last pending question was of a financial 
nature. In articles 11 and 12, Great Britain made herself responsible 
for the payment of the Egyptian share of the Ottoman Debt. In 
article 13 the British delegation proposed to suppress the Caisse de la Dette. 
The French had not asked for the provisions made in articles 11 and 12, 
though naturally no objection was raised. Nevertheless, the French delegation 
would prefer that all three articles should be omitted. The reason for this 
was that certain negotiations between France and Great Britain were pending 
regarding Egypt and Morocco, and as these negotiations were quite separate 
it appeared unnecessary to make any mention of these arrangements in the 
treaty with Turkey. The first two lines of article 11 France willingly accepted, 
seeing that they secured an advantage to Great Britain as regards Turkey. 
Generally speaking, the French delegation raised no objection to any clauses 
liberating Great Britain from any form of encumbrance on the Turkish side, 
but the inclusion of anything dealing with purely Franco-British interests was 
deprecated. 


Article 13 
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Mr. Hurst said that these proposals had been included in the British 
draft because it was felt that Egypt should be cleared of all encumbrances 
inherited from the Turkish connection. Among them were institutions 
intended to cope with the international obligations of Turkey, such as the 
Caisse de la Dette, which had been set up entirely in the interests of the 
bondholders. The continuance of this institution was certainly not necessary, 
as the financial situation of Egypt was assured. It was guaranteed in article 
12 by the British Government, and the bondholders were therefore amply 
secured. No doubt there was a political aspect of the matter, and the public 
in certain countries might be alarmed at the disappearance of such an 
institution as the Caisse de la Dette. Consequently, the two Governments 
had been conducting negotiations for the abolition of the Caisse in Egypt 
and of the State Bank in Morocco, seeing that these institutions hampered 
the development of the two countries. A draft agreement for mutual renun- 
ciation in these respects had been made in Paris, but had unfortunately not 
been signed, though ready for signature.’ The delay had caused a certain 
amount of inconvenience to the British Government in Egypt, as there were 
financial plans to which the existence of the Caisse was an encumbrance. 
The British Government had therefore thought it important to insert these 
clauses in the treaty, though it still hoped that the unsigned agreement 
might be completed in time, and was prepared to renew the assurance it 
had previously made regarding the State Bank of Morocco. Italy was not 
so interested in the matter, as her North African possessions were not en- 
cumbered with international institutions of this character. 

M. MILLERAND said that he had no comment to make on the clear 
statement of the matter made by Mr. Hurst. The French Government did 
not wish to contest the merits of the Caisse [case], but merely the insertion of 
a settlement in the treaty with Turkey. The reason had not been dissembled. 
It so happened that of all the Powers Great Britain alone had not as yet 
liberated France in Morocco from the whole legacy of difficulties she had 
found there. As Mr. Hurst had said, there was a draft convention, which was 
almost ready for signature, concerning Egypt and Morocco, and both 
delegations desired to decide it as soon as possible. As, however, the articles 
under discussion contained part of the subject-matter of this agreement, he 
could not regard it as very logical to insert them in a treaty with Turkey. 
Their proper place was in the agreement under negotiation. 

Lorp Curzon said that he was glad to hear that no objection was raised 
on the merits. It was clearly desirable to rid Egypt of such institutions as 
the Caisse de la Dette, and the bondholders were in every way secured. As 
to the discussions in the previous year regarding Egypt and Morocco, he 
understood they had been conducted up to the full agreement when the 
French Government had introduced new definitions of spheres in Morocco. 
If M. Millerand meant to revive the 1919 agreement at the point at which 
it had been left, involving the abolition of the Caisse de la Dette in Egypt 


5 See Volume VII, No. 76, note 11. 
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and of the State Bank in Morocco, he saw no objection and was ready to 
sign as soon as possible. But, to avoid any misunderstanding, he must 
distinguish between these negotiations and subsequent ones dealing with more 
important matters relating to the future, and especially concerning Tangier.s 
M. Miullerand had desired to begin a discussion of these matters in London, 
and the presence of the Spanish Ambassador would have been necessary. 
M. Millerand, however, had been forced to return to Paris, and the discus- 
sions had not taken place. If M. Millerand referred to this discussion, it 
did not appear likely that an agreement could be reached before the deter- 
mination of the treaty with Turkey. 

M. MILLERAND said he felt sure Lord Curzon’s experience in diplomatic 
affairs must make it easy for him to understand the French point of view. 
There were negotiations pending between France and Great Britain con- 
cerning Morocco. The question of the Caisse de la Dette in Egypt was one 
of the elements in the negotiations. France could not readily have this 
element suppressed by its anticipated settlement in the Turkish Treaty. If 
an agreement could be arrived at between France and Great Britain before 
the completion of the treaty, he would have no objection whatever to the 
registration of the agreement in the treaty. 

Lorp Curzon said he was still not quite clear whether M. Millerand 
referred to the negotiations which had almost led to the signature of the 
convention in 1919, or to the later discussions on much wider subjects in 
the current year. 

M. MILLERAND said that he was quite ready to start negotiations again as 
soon as he had the relevant papers. He was prepared to begin as soon as he 
returned to Paris, and if he found there was no objection to treating the 
two categories of the subject separately, he would do so. He thought it 
important to put into the treaty with Turkey all the stipulations necessary 
to relieve Great Britain of any embarrassment from the side of Turkey; but 
nothing further appeared to him necessary. The question of the Caisse 
should be settled as an offset to the question of the bank in Morocco. He 
had no desire to enlarge the scope of the convention which had almost been 
signed in Paris. He had had no part in the negotiations leading to it, but he 
was quite prepared to resume the discussion, and had the keenest desire to 
reach a friendly and satisfactory conclusion. 

Lorp Curzon thanked M. Millerand for his explanation, and said that 
the convention had reached the stage of readiness for signature when the 
French Government had raised the question of Tangier, thereby enlarging 
the scope of the issue. He wished to avoid the widening of the issue. If 
M. Millerand was ready to take up the question at the point at which it 
had been left, he was quite ready to give him an assurance at once regarding 
the bank in Morocco. He thought it would be best to resume the negotia- 
tions, and meanwhile to suspend the insertion of these clauses in the treaty 
with Turkey. If an agreement were reached they could be included; if not, 
it would be necessary to withdraw them; not only article 13, but article 12 
and all but the first sentence of paragraph 11. 
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It was agreed— 


That article 11, save the first sentence, and articles 12 and 13, should 
not be included in the treaty with Turkey unless and until an agreement 
had been signed between France and Great Britain regarding the question 
of the Caisse de la Dette in Egypt and the State Bank in Morocco. 

The secretary was requested to communicate this decision to the 
Drafting Committee. 


(At this point Marshal Foch and the military and naval advisers entered 
the Council Chamber.) 


5. SIGNOR Nir said that at the previous discussion the question of the 
European frontier of Turkey had only been touched upon. On 
the assumption that it was to be the Chatalja and not the Enos— 
Midia line, the question arose as to how this would affect the 
organisation of the Straits from the military point of view. Greece would 
possess one shore of the Sea of Marmora and the Gallipoli Peninsula. He 
would like to know what the military experts had to say on the subject. 
Marshal Foch’s committee had been consulted on the effect that this exten- 
sion of Greece to the shores of the Sea of Marmora might have on the military 
situation. He would ask Marshal Foch to state the opinion of the committee. 


(Marsuau Focu then read the document which will be found attached 
as Appendix 2, the purpose of which was that the demilitarisation of the 
whole area surrounding the Sea of Marmora could only be effectually 
guaranteed if placed under the control of the guaranteeing Powers or left 
to Turkey, over which the guaranteeing Powers could exercise collective 
control. Such control would be more difficult over a sovereign and Allied 
State such as Greece.) 


Mr. Lioyp GeorcE asked why, when, and by whom this question had 
been referred to the military experts. , 

MarsHAL Focu said it had been referred by the president of the conference 
in the morning. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE asked whether the Greek military experts had been 
present. 

MarsHAL Foch replied in the negative. | 

S1GNoR Nitti asked whether any member of the council wished to ask the 
experts any questions regarding this report. 


Frontiers of 
Turkey 


(No questions were asked, and the military and naval experts withdrew.) 


SIGNOR Nirt1 said that the question of the frontiers of Turkey had never 
been finally decided. He had made a reservation on the subject, and for that 
reason had asked for the postponement of the reply to President Wilson.‘ 
If there had ever been a decision as to whether Turkey’s European frontier 
should be the Chatalja or the Enos—Midia line, he would like it to be quoted. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said that his recollection was that a provisional 


6 See No. 5, minute 1. 
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decision had been reached in London.’ However, if any member wished to 
challenge it, the council was bound to discuss the question. If Signor Nitti 
took the initiative he was prepared to discuss it. 

SIGNoR Nirt1 said that he believed various hypotheses had been advanced 
at different times, but no decision. If any decision could be shown him he 
would say no more. If none had been taken, as he believed, the question 
must be discussed, especially in view of Marshal Foch’s report. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said that he would not raise any point of procedure, 
and was quite ready to discuss the question if Signor Nitti desired it. 

Sicnor Nitti said that the discussion turned upon Turkey’s frontier in 
Europe. But it was a question which seriously concerned the peace of the 
world. Ifthe frontier were to be drawn up to Chatalja, very great difficulties 
might ensue. Turkey would be practically driven out of Europe, and would 
cease to have any important interest in it. The control of the Straits would 
be rendered difficult, as Marshal Foch had pointed out, if one part of the 
surrounding area belonged to a sovereign and independent State like Greece. 
If Greece owned the Gallipoli Peninsula he could not regard the freedom of 
the Straits as assured. Great Britain, with all her naval power, had ex- 
perienced the difficulty of the capturing of the peninsula. He was not pre- 
pared to offer any definite proposal, but he must state the anxieties he felt 
for the future. He had no ill feelings towards Greece, and what he would 
say was with a view to Greek interests as well as to the interests of the 
world. As a result of the dispositions of the treaty, Greece would be plunged 
into a formidable war. He doubted whether Greece would be equal to the 
struggle or able to survive it. The Turkish delegates who had to come to Paris 
would not feel able to sign the treaty. There would doubtless have to be 
elections in the territories which were to remain Turkish. This might lead to 
a general massacre of Greeks, and to a general conflagration throughout 
Islam. Marshal Foch had informed the council of the forces that would be 
required to cope with the situation. In this estimate he had included the 
forces of Greece. But there would be formidable movements in Albania and 
Thrace which would utilise the bulk of the Greek forces. Few of them would 
be left for Asia Minor. It might be suggested that forty European divisions 
would be enough to suppress the trouble. He did not believe that this would 
be a war on a grand scale, terminating in a relatively short time. It would 
be more likely to be a simmering war lasting perhaps thirty or forty years, 
productive of enduring religious bitterness. The whole of Islam might be 
ablaze. The Turkish Government in Constantinople would have no parti- 
cular interest in allaying the flame. It would have lost practically everything 
in Europe, even the tombs of the Khaliphs. A Government established in 
Asia Minor might, in such circumstances, be better than one in Constant- 
nople. He therefore wished to make a declaration which he desired should 
be registered. The Powers were going to undertake certain collective respon- 
sibilities regarding the Straits. In these, Italy would take her share. But in 
Asia Minor, and especially in relation to Smyrna, Italy could not undertake 


7 See Volume VII, No. 14, minute 2 and No. 18, minute 3. 
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to send a single man to cope with the situation that was likely to ensue. He 
was ready to do all he could for M. Veniselos, and he would not oppose his 
demands, but he could not promise to assist him in Asia Minor with Italian 
forces. Immense forces, he believed, would be required, as the whole of 
Islam would be stirred up against the Powers. He did not wish to go any 
further, but he declined to hold himself responsible for the consequences. 
Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said that he realised the question raised by Signor 
Nitti was one of the greatest importance. He hoped he had not given the 
impression that he was reluctant to discuss it. He did not minimise the 
seriousness of the considerations brought forward by Signor Nitti. He would 
have attached even greater weight to them had Signor Nitti proposed any 
alternative to the policy provisionally adopted. What, for instance, was the 
alternative to the Chatalja frontier? Should the whole of Thrace be left to 
Turkey when the majority of the population was not Turkish? This would 
not solve the difficulty. Such a solution would inevitably breed trouble and 
conflict with Greece and Bulgaria. The rival appetites of these two countries 
would be whetted, and both would seek to be the first in the field in snatching 
the country from the Turks. It was a similar situation which had led to the 
Balkan Wars in 1912, and these had been an indirect cause of the Great 
War. He did not believe that Signor Nitti suggested this. Possibly he had 
in his mind the Enos—Midia line. This line was from 120 to 150 miles long; 
it was not a natural frontier, and militarily was indefensible. The Chatalja 
line was short and defensible. Chatalja was the point at which Turkey had 
arrested the advance of the Bulgarians. Turkey was to be left a force of 
50,000 men, mainly constabulary. A constabulary could not defend a 
frontier as long as the Enos—Midia line. Such a situation would only provoke 
attack from Turkey’s Balkan neighbours. He therefore trusted that the 
council would agree to fix Turkey’s frontiers at the Chatalja line, in the 
interests of the world, on the ground that this line was both more defensible 
and less likely to provoke attack. The solution would no doubt have been 
easier had the distribution of the population been otherwise. The northern 
part of Eastern Thrace was predominantly Turkish, and the southern part 
Greek. No doubt it would in many ways be advantageous to preserve 
Adrianople for Turkey. The Indian delegation in particular was very 
anxious that this should be done in order to preserve the character of 
Adrianople as a Holy City of Islam. But, unfortunately, the town could 
not be isolated from its surroundings and attached to Turkey when the 
intervening territory went, as it should go, to Greece. As to the Straits, he 
understood the handing of Gallipoli to Greece was a source of anxiety to 
Signor Nitti. But it was to be under the military control of the Allies. The 
garrison of Gallipoli was to be formed of Allied troops. Only the civil 
administration was to be Greek. He did not think that this mattered. Surely 
the last thing the Allied Powers desired was to be burdened with the civil 
administration of the areas round the shores of the Sea of Marmora. Galli- 
poli, moreover, was overwhelmingly Greek in population. He therefore 
hoped that Gallipoli would be ceded to Greece up to the Chatalja line, with 
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all necessary guarantees as to demilitarisation and the garrisoning of any 
strategic point by the Allied troops. As to Smyrna, the majority of the 
_ population was Greek. Turkey had always misgoverned subject races, and 
the Powers had always been unable to rescue her Christian subjects from 
oppression. It was not proposed to take any province of Turkey inhabited 
by Turks and to place it under Greek rule. In view of the past he thought 
it incomprehensible that it should be proposed to leave a large Greek 
population under the Turks. This would be in flat contradiction of the 
declared principles of the Allies. Greece was a civilised Power. It was not 
conceivable that the authority of the Supreme Council should be used to 
drive Greece out in order to give back Smyrna and the country round it to 
the Turks. He understood Signor Nitti’s anxieties regarding the enforcement 
of the treaty, but it had frequently been pointed out that all the territories 
to be taken from Turkey, with the exception of two, were already in Allied 
occupation. For instance, Mesopotamia, Syria, Palestine, Smyrna and 
Constantinople itself. As to Thrace, Marshal Foch expected no difficulty in 
clearing out the Turks. The remaining exception was Armenia. In this case 
he thought the question of frontiers might well be reconsidered, especially 
regarding the question whether Erzerum should or should not be included. 
No one believed that Mustafa Kemal would be able to drive the Greeks 
out of Asia Minor.® 

SIGNOR Nitti thought that Greece was undertaking an unbearable burden. 
M. Veniselos was, he believed, wise enough not to impose a crushing task 
on his own country. Surely his judgment could be accepted as to what was 
good for Greece? The population of Greece was increasing rapidly, and 
Greeks emigrated to all parts of the world. With the additional territory 
to be acquired, the Greek nation would, ere long, number from 15 to 20 
million. It would then be stronger, and its difficulties might be regarded as 
transient. If these territories were to be given to Greece they would flourish 
under a progressive and industrious people, and contribute to the promotion 
of civilisation. This would be the reward of the council’s decision. 

SIGNOR Nirti proposed that, as the discussion might yet be a long one, 
it should be resumed on the following day. 


(The meeting then adjourned at 7.10 p.m.) 
San Remo, April 21, 1920. 


APPENDIX 2 TO No. 9 
Avis des Représentants militaires et navals au sujet de la Zone démilitarisée 


Le Comité militaire et le Comité naval ont exprimé l’avis qu’en raison de 
limportance toute particuli¢re de la partie de cette zone englobant la mer de 
Marmara, la démilitarisation de la dite partie ne peut étre effectivement garantie 


8 In the French text prepared by the Italian secretariat there was here no fresh para- 
graph and the following paragraph below was recorded, presumably correctly, as a direct 
continuation of the statement by Mr. Lloyd George. 
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que dans le cas ou tout le territoire et toutes les iles situées dans son étendue seront, 
ou bien placés sous le mandat des Puissances garantes, ou bien laissés a la ‘Turquie, 
sur laquelle les Puissances garantes exerceront un controle collectif. 

Les raisons qui ont motive cet avis sont les suivantes: 

1. Les grandes Puissances garantes peuvent difficilement imposer et exercer une 
servitude 4 une Puissance jouissant de sa pleine souveraineté; elles peuvent 
au contraire exercer aisément sur la Turquie le contréle nécessaire; 

2. En dehors de cette considération, si la Gréce posséde une partie des cétes de 
la mer de Marmara, et la Turquie l’autre partie, il se présentera, dans la 
pratique, tant au point de vue du contréle qu’a celui de la vie méme des 
troupes, des difficultés d’ordre militaire et naval, douane, police; et 

3. Sila Gréce entre en guerre, méme avec une Puissance autre que les Puissances 
garantes, les questions les plus délicates se poseront pour maintenir la liberté 
des Détroits; 4 plus forte raison, si la Gréce entre en guerre avec une de ces 
Puissances, ou avec la Turquie; 

4. Il a été reconnu nécessaire que le droit de réquisition, réduit au minimum 
indispensable, pourrait étre exercé sur le territoire démilitarisé. I] peut étre 
délicat d’imposer cette obligation a la Gréce, Puissance alliée. 


San Remo, le 21 avril 1920. 


No. 10 


1.C.P. 102] British Secretary's Notes of a Meeting of the Supreme Council, held 
at the Villa Devachan, San Remo, on Thursday, April 22, 1920, at II a.m. 


PRESENT: British Empire: The Right Hon. D. Lloyd George, Prime Minister; The 
Right Hon. the Earl Curzon of Kedleston, Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs; Mr. C. J. Hurst, Mr. R. Vansittart; sECRETARIES, 
Sir M. Hankey, Captain Abraham. 


France: M. Millerand, President of the French Council; M. Berthelot, 
M. Kammerer. 

Italy: Signor Nitti, Prime Minister (in the Chair) ; Signor Scialoja, Signor 
Nogara; SECRETARIES, Signor Garbasso, Signor Galli, Signor Trom- 
betti, Lieutenant Zanchi. 


Japan: Mr. Matsui; sECRETARIES, Mr. Saito, Mr. Sawada. 
(The Allied naval and military representatives were present for minute 3.) 
INTERPRETER: M,. Camerlynck. 


1. M. MILLERAND said that he would like to ask, before the business of the 
— council began, whether the president had received three 
Communications memoranda from the German Government, which Herr 

from the German = ; : 
Cc Go6ppert' had addressed to him. The first concerned the 
organisation of local guards; the second, the evacuation of 


the Ruhr, and the third the maintenance of a permanent army of 200,000 
men. 


1 Chairman of the German Peace Delegation in Paris. 
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Sicnor Nitti said that it was surprising that he had not received these 
memoranda, either as president of the Peace Conference or as the head of 
the Italian Government. 

Mr. Lioyp GEorcE said that he had received two of these. 

M. MILLERAND, after handing copies to the president, said that he under- 
stood these notes had been delivered to the Allied Embassies. 

SIGNOR Nirti said that, after taking cognisance of these documents, he 
would have them put on the agenda when the question of Germany was to be 
discussed. 


2. SIGNOR Nitti said that the discussion of this matter might be taken up 
where it had been left on the previous day.2 They had no 
definite proposals to make. Personally, he wished to do all he 
could to please M. Veniselos, but he must consider the interests 
of European peace and whether it could be possible to offer Turkey frontiers 
which she would be willing to accept both in Europe and in Asia. For 
instance, if Ezerum were to be included in Armenia, to fulfil the theory of 
a Greater Armenia, the consequences to the Armenians themselves must be 
faced. In the vilayet of Erzerum, according to statistics, there were 673,000 
Moslems, 8,500 Greeks and 135,000 Armenians. The statistics might vary, 
but in any case there was an overwhelming majority of Moslems. There 
were, no doubt, good arguments for a Greater Armenia, but the possibility 
of defending it must be considered. Erzerum was at present the centre of 
Turkish nationalists [nationalism]. Someone would have to drive the Turks 
out. If this were done there would be a massacre of Armenians. In Europe, 
would the Turks be resigned to the Chatalja frontier? As early as the 3oth 
March the military and naval experts had come to the conclusion that the 
freedom of the Straits required the control of the Great Powers, either directly 
or through the medium of Turkey, which could, if in possession, be managed. 
This opinion had been confirmed by the military advisers on the previous day. 
The council must, therefore, decide, in view of this advice, whether the areas 
surrounding the Straits and the Sea of Marmora ought to be divided between 
Greece and Turkey, or whether it was better to leave them all Turkish and 
thereby to have a more certain control over them. If Greece was to have a 
share she would have to be under the same control as Turkey. He said 
this without meaning any ill-will to Greece, and in the interest of the world’s 
peace. As he had previously said, if the Greeks were to get what they 
wanted in Thrace and in Smyrna, they must take the whole military 
responsibility. He, for one, could take no share. 

He was informed that the military and naval experts were present, and 
he proposed to hear them regarding the administration of the waterways of 
the Straits and the Sea of Marmora. 


The Frontiers 
of Turkey 


(At this point the naval and military advisers entered the Council Cham- 
ber.) 


2 See No. 9, minute 5. 
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3. SIGNOR Nitti said that the military and naval experts had examined the 
draft articles regarding the administration of the Straits, and 


Administration had reached certain conclusions, which were before the 
ied sited te council (A.J. 165, see Appendix [1]). He asked whether any 
the Sea of Mar- member of the council wished to put any question. 

wore Mr. Matsuri said he would like to draw attention to the 


second sentence of paragraph 4 in the covering letter, regard- 
ing which the Japanese naval expert had registered a reservation. It would 
be remembered that Viscount Chinda in London had urged that a Japanese 
representative should be a member of the Straits Commission. This had 
been granted.3 It was now proposed by the naval and military experts that 
the Straits Commission should become a sub-commission, and that over it 
should be placed a High Commission on which Japan would not be repre- 
sented. Japan would, therefore, not be obtaining exactly what she thought 
had been gained in London. The situation was therefore a little embarrassing 
for him, and he hoped that his remarks would be taken into account by the 
council before accepting the recommendation of the naval experts. 

S1GNnor NitT1 said that the observation made by the Japanese representa- 
tive was of great importance, but of a political rather than of a military 
nature. He thought that as the military and naval advisers were present It 
would be better to postpone political questions until matters of a military 
nature had been disposed of. Was there any reason of a military character 
for subordinating the Straits Commission to another body? 

GENERAL WEYGAND said that he thought there were good reasons, which 
could be better stated by the naval authorities than by himself. 

Sicnor NirrT1 said the question was, therefore, whether the Military Com- 
mission of the Straits should be autonomous or placed under any High 
Commission composed of the Ambassadors at Constantinople? 

GENERAL WEYGAND said he thought this was not quite the way in which 
the problem presented itself. There could be no question that a military 
commission must be subordinate to civil authority. The conference in 
London had set up a Straits Commission, with very extended powers. The 
naval experts, after examining the matter, came to the conclusion that the 
work of this commission would be mainly of a technical character, that it was 
best to restrict its activities to these technical matters and not to place it in 
command of troops. For this reason, a High Gommission over it was recom- 
mended, but he thought it would be better for a naval authority to state 
the case. 

ADMIRAL Beatry said that the views of the British Admiralty, given to 
the British naval representative as a guide, were that some central authority 
was required to co-ordinate the work of the various commissions. The highest 
authority—not a technical commission—ought to be entrusted with the 
power of calling in the help of naval and military forces. These forces were 
to be supplied by the three guaranteeing Powers, and could hardly be 
expected to receive their orders from a commission on which other Powers 

3 See Volume VII, No. 20, minute 2, No. 48, minute 1 and No. 78, minute 12. 
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were represented. If the Straits Commission thought the services of the 
British, French and Italian naval and military forces were required, it ought 
to apply to a higher authority. It appeared to the advisers that the best 
authority would be that of the highest representatives of the three Powers 
to whom the forces belonged. He would like to know whether his military 
colleagues agreed with this statement. 

GENERAL WEYGAND said that he agreed. 

Lorp Curzon said the question had, as the chairman had observed, a 
political as well as a naval aspect. The proposal led to the setting up of one 
more international commission in Constantinople. The conference had 
decided to reduce the number of commissions. This alone raised an initial 
doubt. Another point was that the Straits Commission contained not only 
representatives of the Great Powers, but of other Powers interested in the 
freedom of the Straits; for instance, Greece and Roumania; and there was 
provision for a Bulgarian member at a later date. In consequence of the 
appeal strongly urged in London, Japan also was to have a seat on it. It was 
now proposed to set over it a new High Commission, composed only of 
representatives of three Powers. A good deal of opposition was bound to be 
aroused among the States with representatives on the Straits Commission, not 
only from Greece and Roumania, but also from the United States. America 
would be greatly interested in the fate of the Straits, and might resent this 
subordination. He quite recognised the force of Lord Beatty’s argument, 
but he thought that the position could be secured by a form of words pre- 
scribing the occasions on which the Straits Commission should ask the repre- 
sentatives of the Governments which furnished the troops to authorise their 
employment. These representatives, in effect, would be the three Ambassadors 
in Constantinople. If this would satisfy the naval and military advisers, it 
was merely a question of drafting. 

ADMIRAL Beatty said that this plan would satisfy him. He wished to add 
that the naval and military advisers had not desired to interfere in questions 
of high politics, but they had to consider the prospect of their forces being 
requisitioned by a body of nine, six of whom belonged to countries which 
did not furnish the troops. It had been thought that great difficulties might 
be experienced in obtaining orders in accordance with the wishes of the 
Governments to whom the troops belonged. There was no special desire to 
set up a High Commission, but some reference to a more suitable authority 
was, he thought, required. The procedure, as he understood it, would be that 
any member of the Straits Commission who thought there was good cause 
for the employment of the forces would apply to the Ambassadors of the three 
Powers. If the United States of America provided any of the forces, her 
Government would, of course, have a say in the manner and occasion of their 
employment. 

SIGNoR Nitti asked whether any other questions were to be addressed to 
the naval advisers? 

Lorp Curzon said he understood that the question of a High Commission 
would be decided later. 
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(The separate recommendations of the naval advisers were then con- 
sidered.) 


After some discussion, article 1, as revised by the naval advisers, 


pee was accepted (A.J. 165) (see Appendix [1].) 
Lorp Curzon observed that the draft, as revised by the naval 
4s advisers, raised the question of the High Commission which had 


just been discussed. He had prepared an alternative draft, which 
he thought might meet with the views of the naval experts. 

The following draft was read and accepted as the final version of 
article 8:— 

‘In the event of the commission finding that the liberty of passage is 
being interfered with, it will inform the representatives at Constantinople 
of the Allied Powers providing the occupied [occupying] forces. The repre- 
sentatives will thereupon concert with the naval and military commanders 
of the Allied forces such measures as may be deemed necessary to preserve 
the freedom of the Straits. Similar action shall be taken by the said repre- 
sentatives in the event of any external action threatening the liberty of 
passage of the Straits.’ 


(It was decided later that this disposed of the question of the High Com- 
mission, raised in the covering note.) 


Article 22 ‘The revised version of the naval advisers was accepted. 
Article 23 It was agreed that article 23 should be deleted. 
ADMIRAL Beatty observed that the French naval adviser had 
Article 24‘ thought it necessary to insert a provision to deal with the case of 
vessels belonging to a State at war with Turkey. The other 
advisers had thought the case sufficiently covered by the fourth paragraph 
of the revised article. 

REAR ADMIRAL LE VAVASSEUR said that, on the suppression of the last 
clause of article 24 as it stood originally, there was nothing in the text to meet 
the case of a country at war with Turkey. Unless some such provision as he 
had suggested were made, a warship of a country at war with Turkey might 
come to Constantinople and stay there twenty-four hours to coal. His 
colleagues thought that the provision made in paragraph 4, referring the 
latter [matter] to the League of Nations, was sufficient, but, as all other points 
had been settled in detail in the treaty, he thought this question should not 
be omitted. Other provisions were made for the case of war, but reference was 
not made in every case to the League of Nations. Why should such reference 
only be made in the case of a state of war with Turkey? 

Mr. VANSITTART said that it was not desired to give Turkey any advan- 
tages in a war in which she might be the aggressor, and in which her action 
might not have the approval of the Powers. Should she be the victim of 
aggression, the provisions of paragraph 4 would be sufficient. 

Lorp Curzon observed that there was one further point to raise regard- 
ing this article. Seeing that the recommendations of the Ports, Water- 
ways and Railways Commission regarding the control of the free ports of 
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Constantinople and Haidar Pasha by the Straits Commission had been 
adopted, specific reference to these ports in this article might be omitted. 


After some further discussion, it was decided :— 


To accept article 24 as revised by the naval advisers, subject to the 
omission of the specific reference to Constantinople and Haidar Pasha, 
which has become redundant, as the recommendations of the Ports, Water- 
ways and Railways Commission (A.J. 115)+ has [szc] been accepted. 

The addition to article 24, clause (1), proposed by the French naval 
adviser, was not accepted. 


Pee Articles 25, 26 and 27 of the original draft were accepted in 
sie a accordance with the recommendation of the naval advisers. 


(The naval and military advisers then withdrew.) 


Mr. VANSITTART drew attention to the fourth paragraph of the covering 
letter (A.J. 165) (Appendix 1) :— 

The point of view that the Straits Commission was to be composed of 
administrators and technical experts, and their functions limited to the 
application of article 7 and other similar articles, was not accepted. 

It was further agreed that the Straits Commission should not be called 
a ‘High Commission,’ but “The Commission of the Straits.’ 


Mr. Martsut said that he understood that no other commission would be 
placed over it. ) 


(The articles as finally agreed to are contained in Appendix 2.)5 


4. Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said that Field-Marshal Wilson was anxious to with- 
draw the British garrison from Batoum, seeing that the place was 
Batoum _ threatened by the Bolshevik advance and that the garrison might 
be insufficient to withstand attack. Unless the council had any 
strong views on the subject, he would ask for leave to have the question de- 
cided by British military authority alone. 

M. BERTHELOT said that he thought the withdrawal of the garrison would 
be a serious matter. Batoum was the port of exit for the produce of all 
Caucasia and Persia for a considerable trade in oil, manganese and silk. 
Colonel Chardigny had told him that in his opinion Batoum could be held 
with relatively small forces. The Bolsheviks were not strong, and were not 
very likely to make a frontal attack. They depended rather upon local 
sympathisers. The attitude of Azerbaijan was undoubtedly unsatisfactory, 
but the attitude of Georgia might be modified by the proposed cession of 
Batoum to Georgia, which was under negotiation. He would like to know 


* See Volume VII, No. 70, appendix 4. 

$s Not printed. This appendix headed ‘(A. J. 165. Confidential.) Turkish Treaty, Part III, 
Section 2. Straits.’ contained: (i) articles numbered 1, 2, 8, 22 and 24 which, subject to minor 
variation, corresponded respectively to articles 37, 38, 44, 56 and 57 of the Treaty of Sévres 
except that article 8 did not include the phrase ‘provided for in article 178’; (ii) the head- 
ings ‘Article 23. (To be deleted.)’ and ‘Articles 25, 26 and 27. The original draft accepted.’ 
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to what extent the British Government regarded the danger as immediate. 
Possibly France might be able to make an exceptional effort and send some 
troops to assist the British garrison. M. Millerand would be able to decide 
after consulting the Minister of War. 

Lorp Curzon said that the garrison at present consisted of two weak 
British battalions, and, though two months ago the defence of Batoum had 
been accepted as an international obligation,® no other troops had yet gone 
to their relief. The Bolsheviks who had defeated Denikin’? were marching 
along the shores of the Black Sea, and the British Government was naturally 
anxious about the fate of the garrison. The British Government was as 
anxious as M. Berthelot to bridge over the interval until Batoum could be 
handed over to Georgia after the signature of the agreement. He had hopes 
that the agreement might be concluded before the following day. A few 
weeks later Georgia might take charge. He would be delighted, however, 
if France should find it possible to assist Great Britain in the interval, or, 
failing this, assent to the withdrawal of the British troops without further 
reference to the council. 

M. MIL_ERAND said that he would ask the French Minister of War to take 
steps to send a battalion at once to Batoum. He would, however, like to ask 
Field-Marshal Sir Henry Wilson how imminent the danger was, and whether 
the French battalion was likely to arrive in Batoum in good time, or whether 
the British garrison was likely to be withdrawn before its arrival. 

FrELD- MARSHAL WILSON said that this depended upon the time it would 
take to land the French battalion in Batoum. 

Mr. Lioyp GEorcE asked whether an Italian battalion would be sent. 

SIGNOR Nit! said that it would be easy enough to send a battalion. The 
transport difficulty could no doubt be solved; but he wondered whether 
three or four battalions would be enough. If the Bolsheviks had an interest 
in taking Batoum, which they probably had, their forces would be sufficient 
to overwhelm four battalions. 

M. BERTHELOT said that he believed the Bolsheviks were not strong. The 
moral effect of sending a French and an Italian battalion to back the British 
would be great. The Georgians would be much encouraged; their Govern- 
ment was not Bolshevik, but Menshevik. The intrigues of Azerbaijan with 
the Bolsheviks and Mustafa Kemal might be counterbalanced by the presence 
of Allied troops in Batoum. The city wished to be defended against the 
Bolsheviks, and would be ready to assist the Allied troops. It was not a case 
of mere numbers. The Caucasians had always defended themselves, and 
would be encouraged to do so again. On the other hand, the withdrawal of 
the three Powers from Batoum would, he thought, be a grave mistake. The 
trade with Caucasia and Persia would be lost, and the pipeline might be 
damaged. This should only be consented to if no alternative could be found. 
The British fleet was paramount in the Black Sea and could easily evacuate 
the battalions should they be in serious straits. 

SiGNoR Nitti said that hitherto the Allied Powers had not been at war 


6 See No. 6, note 7. 7 Cf. Volume II, No. 77, appendix. 
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with the Bolsheviks; they had denied the existence of the Bolshevik Govern- 
ment. He must remind the council that Batoum was a Russian town. 

Lorp Curzon observed that Batoum was not Russian in population, and 
had been seized by Russia in defiance of the Treaty of Berlin.® 

S1GNor Nirt1 said that, before the war, Batoum had been admittedly part 
of the Russian Empire. Russian armies would expect to enter it as they 
entered any other place in Russian territory. If the Allies sent troops to 
defend Batoum against the Bolsheviks, they would be waging war against 
them on Russian soil. Hitherto the Allies had garrisoned Batoum merely 
with the object of enforcing order and securing trade. Now the purpose was 
different. The garrison was to resist the Bolsheviks when they approached 
the city. He thought the military experts ought to be asked what the strength 
of the Bolshevik army might be with which the Allies might find themselves 
face to face. 

M. BERTHELOT said there was no such thing as a Bolshevik army. 

S1GNnor Nirtt1 said that the existence of a Bolshevik army had always been 
denied; nevertheless, it had been consistently victorious. 

M. BERTHELOT said that there had only been Bolshevik victories over 
Russians. 

Sicnor Nitti said that he did not feel any confidence in the security of 
Poland and Roumania. The Powers might find that they would require four 
or five divisions if they declared war on Russia by this enterprise in Batoum. 

M. MILLERAND said it was the Bolsheviks who had declared war. 

SIGNOR Nitt1 said that, as Batoum was on Russian territory, the aggression 
would be from the side of the Allies. 

Lorp Curzon said that the British had had troops in Batoum for two years. 
The only question was whether they were to run away because the Bolsheviks 
were approaching. Batoum was not a Russian town. It had been constituted 
a free port by the Treaty of Berlin, and Soviet Russia had cared so little for it 
that by the Treaty of Brest-Litovsk? she had ceded it to the Turks. It was 
therefore legally a Turkish city. It was held by the Allies as the natural port 
of the Caucasian States, the de facto Governments of which had been recog- 
nised. If Signor Nitti’s argument were to be followed, the entire policy of the 
conference regarding the border States of Russia would be thrown over- 
board. The whole project regarding Armenia, for instance, must be shelved. 

SIGNOR Nitrt1 said that the question was a complex one. He again proposed 
that the military experts be asked what force would be required and what op- 
position was likely to be met. Then the council would be able to decide what 
it should do. The council had declared in the economic manifesto that the 
Bolsheviks had a force of 14 million men.'° He believed the Bolsheviks would 
be successful everywhere. If the council desired to wage war on them, that 
was certainly a definite programme. A few battalions would not be sufficient. 


8 Cf. Volume VII, No. 10, note 2. 

9 See British and Foreign State Papers, vol. cxxili, pp. 740f. 

10 See Cmd. 646 of 1920, Declaration by the Supreme Council of the Peace Conference on the 
economic conditions of the World, p. 2. 
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This would be waging war without the means of waging it. The Bolshevik 
movement would soon become a Russian Nationalist movement. Russia 
would require and demand Batoum. When the three or four Allied battalions 
had been driven into the sea the Powers furnishing them would feel bound 
to fight. For his part he declared that he could not and would not make war 
on Russia. The Allies had gone to Batoum to maintain order there. It was 
now proposed that they should fight the Bolsheviks for it. This was the 
problem as it now stood. He had no objection to sending one or even two 
battalions to maintain order in Batoum, but he again declared that they 
would not be employed to fight the armies of the Russian Government. 

M. BEeRTHELOT said that the French Government would in any case send 
a French battalion to the help of the British garrison, whether an Italian 
force were sent or not. The question was a purely local one, and he thought 
there was no need of a military enquiry into the feasibility of eventual opera- 
tions against an army of 14 millions. The French Government would be 
guided by the views of the British Government, which knew the local situation. 
The French battalion would stand by the British forces and stay or go with them. 
M. Millerand would wire at once to Paris that a battalion should be sent. 

SiGNnor Nirt1 said that if the British Government asked him for a battalion 
to cope with an emergency he would send it, if need be, on the following day, 
but he maintained his reservation regarding the ultimate development of 
the situation into war with Russia. In this he would take no share. 

Mr. Lioyp GEorcE said that he was much obliged to M. Millerand and 
Signor Nitti for their offer. He thought it was desirable to examine the 
possibility of resisting in Batoum. He was hopeful of the negotiations which 
were going on between the Caucasian States. He was told that a result might 
be expected that very day. He thought Field-Marshal Wilson might talk 
the matter over with Marshal Foch and General Badoglio, first, on the 
hypothesis that the agreement was concluded, and, second, on the hypothesis 
that it had failed. It was clearly no use to send two battalions to Batoum if 
they had to be ordered back at once. 

M. MILLERAND said he thought it would be best, however, to give orders 
that the battalions should be got ready at once. 

SIGNOR Nitti said that he would also order an Italian battalion to be got 
ready. 

(The further discussion of this questton was adjourned.) 
(The conference adjourned at 1.15 p.m.) 
San Remo, April 22, 1920. 


APPENDIX I TO No. 10 
(This report has been approved by the Allied Naval, Military and Air 
Commission. ) 
Allied Naval Advisers to Marshal Foch. 


(A.J. 165.) 
The Allied naval advisers have the honour to forward herewith their recom- 
mendation with regard to articles 1, 8 and 22-27 of the report of the Committee 
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on the Administration of the Waterways of the Straits and the Sea of Marmora, 
together with a covering letter and explanatory notes. 
For France: 
LE VAVASSEUR 
For Great Britain: 
C. FULLER 
For Italy: 
RUSPOLI 
For Japan: 
Usomi [Osumr] 
April 20, 1920. 
Covering Letter 

The naval advisers in submitting the attached recommendations for the revision 
of certain articles in the report of the Committee on the Administration of the 
Waterways of the Straits and Sea of Marmora (A.J. 514)!! are unanimously of the 
opinion :— 

1. That the governing principle to be followed in providing a régime for the 
administration of these waterways is that all vessels, both of war and commerce, 
should have free passage in peace and war. 

2. That in order to maintain this principle the precedent of the Suez Canal 
Convention should be closely adhered to. 

3. That any restrictions opposing the right of free navigation of these waterways 
will form a fruitful source of international misunderstanding. 

Restrictions on the passage through these waterways will interfere with the 
commerce of nations bordering on the Black Sea. 

The naval advisers have considered the present situation vis-d-vis Russia, but 
are of opinion that no measures concerning this situation should be adopted in the 
régime for the Straits as the Russian situation is not yet stabilised, and this régime 
submitted herewith is intended for an indefinite period. 

4. That the commission provided for in article 2 of the above report (A.J. 514), 
1.e., the Straits Commission, should be chiefly composed of administrators and 
technical experts, and their functions limited to the application of article 7 and 
other similar articles. 

It would appear to be logical that there should be a ‘High Commission’ com- 
posed of representatives of the guaranteeing Powers only, who would have 
authority over the Straits Commission, which would be a sub-commission, and any 
other sub-commission, such as the customs, &c., and would also be empowered to 
deal with larger issues affecting the waterways in question, such as are indicated 
in article 8 of the above report (A.J. 514). If, however, there are objections to this 
precedure [sic] the naval advisers recommend that the status of the commission 
provided for in article 2 of the above report (A.J. 514A) should be that of a sub- 
commission, as their duties are purely technical (A.J. 514). 

5. That the provisions of article 2, whereby the Straits Commission exercises its 
control in the name of the Turkish Government, would appear to be an anomaly 
in [f] the Gallipoli Peninsula and the north shore of the Sea of Marmora are under 
the sovereignty of another Power. 

6. That although article 28 (A.J. 514) has not been specifically referred to 


1! Not appended to filed copy: see below. Document A.J. 51A was a revised draft of 
appendix 1 to No. 40 in Volume VII. 
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them for revision, they desire to emphasise that the régime of the Straits can only 
be effectively assured if the whole coast and islands situated within the demilitar- 
ised zone are either under a mandate of the guaranteeing Powers or under one 
sovereignty, over whom the guaranteeing Powers will have collective and positive 


control. 


Note.——The Japanese naval adviser has placed a reserve on the observation 
concerning a High Commission contained in clause 4, paragraph 2, pending 
the receipt of instructions from his home authorities. 


Article 1 as drafted in A.J. 51A 


The navigation of the Straits, in- 
cluding the Dardanelles, the Sea of 
Marmora, and the Bosphorus, shall in 
future be open, both in peace and war 
(except as provided below), to the ships 
of the Allied and Associated Powers, of 
all States, members of the League of 
Nations, and of States, non-members of 
the League of Nations, on an applica- 
tion being made to the Council of the 
League of Nations, and approved by 
them, provided that such States accept 
the provisions of the present scheme. 


Article 1 as revised by the Naval Advisers 


The navigation of the Straits, includ- 
ing the Dardanelles, the Sea of Mar- 
mora, and the Bosphorus, shall in future 
be open, both in peace and war, to 
every vessel of commerce or of war and 
to military and commercial aircraft 
without distinction of flag. 

These waters shall not be subject to 
blockade, nor shall any right of war be 
exercised nor any act of hostility be 
committed within them, unless in pur- 
suance of a decision of the Council of 
the League of Nations. 


Remarks of the Naval Adotsers on Article 1 


In accordance with the views put forward in their covering letter, the naval 
advisers do not consider that article 1, as originally drafted, sufficiently allows for 
the principle of complete ‘freedom of the Straits’. 

In particular, they consider that States which are not members of the League 
of Nations, the United States, for instance, will feel a legitimate sense of injustice, 
if the conditions in the said article which refer to application being made to the 
Council of the League of Nations are retained. 


Article 8 as drafted in A.F. 514 


In the event of the commission being 
of opinion that the liberty of passage is 
threatened by external action, they will 
inform the commander of the Allied 
forces, who will thereupon be respon- 
sible for taking any such action as shall 
be best calculated to avert such threat. 


Article 8 as revised by the 
Naval Advisers 


In the event of the representatives of 
the States who are supplying the naval 
and military guaranteeing forces being 
of the opinion that the liberty of passage 
is threatened by external action, they 
will inform the naval and military 
authorities of the permanent Allied 
forces, who will thereupon be respon- 
sible for taking any such action as shall 
be best calculated to avert such threat. 


Remarks of the Naval Advisers on Article 8 


The naval advisers consider that, should the principle of a ‘High Commission,’ 
as recommended in their covering letter, be adopted, then the words ‘High Com- 
mission’ should be substituted for the words ‘representatives of the States who are 
supplying the naval and military guaranteeing forces.’ 
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Article 22 as drafted in A.F. 51A 


Ships of war shall be allowed free 
passage through the waters specified in 
article 3 provided they conform their 
movements in all respects to the regu- 
lations issued by the commission. Any 
vessel of war intending to pass the 
Straits shall notify the commission and 
shall comply with such directions as they 
may give. In particular, they may 
prescribe the number of such vessels 
which may at one time be within the 
waters under their control, the time 
within which the passage shall be 
completed, the period for which they 
may be allowed to anchor, and the 
supplies which they may be allowed to 
ship. 


Article 22 as revised by the 
Naval Advisers 


Ships of war in transit through the 
waters specified in article 3 shall con- 
form in all respects to the regulations 
issued by the commission for the ob- 
servance of the ordinary rules of navi- 
gation, and of sanitary requirements. 


Remarks of the Naval Advisers on Article 22 


In recommending that this article should be revised, the naval advisers con- 
sidered that the free passage of ships of war through the waters specified in article 3 
is adequately safeguarded by the provisions of article 1, and that there should be 
no restrictions of any form, except such as may be required for purely administra- 


tive purposes. 


Moreover, the Suez Canal Convention does not limit the number of warships 
of any Power which can be in transit through the waters of the Canal at one time, 
provided that no interference is caused thereby to the administration of the Canal. 


Article 23 as drafted in A.F. 514 


In time of peace, warlike material in 
transit through the waters specified in 
article 3 must be declared to the com- 
mission, In time of war, munitions of 
war and contraband must be likewise 
declared to the commission, who will 
also have the right to visit and search 
vessels. 

N.B.—Further, in the event of a war 
in which Turkey is a belligerent and 
not an aggressor, passage of munitions 
of war and contraband destined for the 
enemies of Turkey shall be denied by 
the commission. 


Article 23 as revised by 
Naval Advisers 


(To be deleted.) 


Remarks of the Naval Advisers on Article 23 


In recommending the deletion of this article, the naval advisers desire to point 
out that the question of ‘contraband of war’ must always be determined in war 
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by the contraband rules laid down by the opposing belligerents, and that it is not 
within the province of the commission to decide what is, and what is not contraband. 

Furthermore, they consider that the examination of the cargoes of merchant 
vessels in transit through the waterways defined in article 3 by the commission for 
the purpose of discovering ‘war material’ is quite impracticable, under modern 
conditions. 

The Suez Canal Convention does not put any hindrance on the passage through 
the Canal of ‘war material’ carried in merchant vessels. 

The naval advisers are of the opinion that all questions effecting [affecting] the 
belligerency of Turkey, and the passage of ‘war material’ and contraband des- 
tined for the enemies of Turkey, should be determined by the League of Nations, © 
and they have therefore recommended the addition of a clause to article 24, which 


should provide for these circumstances. 


Article 24 as drafted in A.F. 51A 


Without derogating from the pro- 
visions of articles 1 and 22, applicable 
to all vessels of war, those belonging to 
a belligerent shall not revictual nor 
take in any stores within the waters 
under the control of the commission 
except so far as may be strictly necessary 
to enable them to complete the transit 
of the Straits and to reach the nearest 
port where they can call, nor shall they 
add to the number of their crews or in 
any way add to their fighting efficiency. 
No repairs shall be effected if the 
damage was due to hostile action, nor 
in any case beyond what may be neces- 
sary to enable the vessels to keep the 
sea. The transit of such vessels shall be 
effected with the least possible delay. 
They shall not remain in such waters 
longer than twenty-four hours from the 
departure of a vessel of war of the other 
belligerent. 

In the event ofa war in which Turkey 
is the belligerent and not the aggressor, 
passage through such waters shall be 
denied by the commission to vessels of 
Turkey’s enemies. 


Article 24 as revised by the 
Naval Advisers 


(i) Vessels of war of belligerents shall 
not revictual or take in stores except so 
far as may be strictly necessary to en- 
able them to complete the transit of the 
Straits and to reach the nearest port 
where they can call, nor shall they 
replenish or increase their supplies of 
war material or their armament, or 
complete their crews, in the waters 
under the control of the commission, or 
in the free ports of Constantinople and 
Haida[r] Pasha. Only such repairs as 
are absolutely necessary to render them 
seaworthy shall be carried out, and they 
shall not add in any manner whatever 
to their fighting force. The commission 
shall decide what repairs are necessary, 
and these must be carried out with the 
least possible delay. 

(ii) The transit of vessels of war of 
belligerents through the waters under 
the control of the commission shall be 
effected with the least possible delay 
without any other intermission than 
that resulting from the necessities of the 
service. 

(iii) Their stay at ports within the 
jurisdiction of the commission or in the 
free portsof Constantinopleand Haida[r] 
Pasha shall not exceed twenty-four 
hours, except in case of distress. In such 
case they shall be bound to leave as soon 
as possible. An interval of at least 
twenty-four hours shall always elapse 
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between the sailing of a belligerent ship 
from the zone of jurisdiction of the 
commission and the departure of a ship 
belonging to an opposing belligerent. 

(iv) Any further regulations affecting 
the waters under the control of the 
commission, in time of war, such as the 
passage of war material and contraband 
destined for the enemies of Turkey, or 
the revictualling, taking in stores, or 
carrying out repairs in waters under the 
control of the commission, will be laid 
down by the League of Nations. 

The French naval adviser desires that 
the following text be inserted at the end 
of clause (i) :— 

Vessels of war and of commerce of 
a State which is at war with Turkey 
shall not, however, be allowed to re- 
victual, take in stores, or carry out 
repairs in waters under the control of 
the commission. 


Remarks of the Naval Advisers on Article 24 


In recommending their revision of article 24 the naval advisers, except in the 
case of paragraph (iv), have adhered to the wording of article 4 of the Suez Canal 
Convention and article 17 of Convention 13 of the second Peace Conference held 
at The Hague in 1907." 

Should the recommendations of the Ports, Waterways and Railways Com- 
mission (A.J. 115 of the 22nd March) with regard to the inclusion, within the 
control of the Straits Commission, of the free ports of Constantinople and Haida[r] 
Pasha be adopted, the specific reference to these ports in their revised draft of 
article 24 should be omitted. 

The naval advisers consider that the clause relating to the League of Nations, 
appearing in the last paragraph of article 24 as revised by them, should cover all 
questions concerning the passage through the waters defined in article 3 of vessels 
belonging to the enemies of Turkey. 


Artules 25, 26 and 27 


The naval advisers recommend that these articles as drafted by the committee 
on the administration of these waterways should be accepted. 


12 The Hague Convention No. XIII of 1907 is printed in British and Foreign State Papers, 
vol. c, pp. 448-54. 
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No. 11 


1.C.P. 103] British Secretary’s Notes of a Meeting of the Supreme Council, held 
at the Villa Devachan, San Remo, on Thursday, April 22, 1920, at 4 p.m. 


PRESENT: British Empire: The Right Hon. D. Lloyd George, Prime Minister; The 

Right Hon. the Earl Curzon of Kedleston, Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs; Mr. R. Vansittart; sECRETARIES, Sir M. Hankey, 
Lieutenant-Colonel L. Storr. 

France: M. Millerand, President of the French Council; M. Berthelot, 
M. Kammerer. 

Italy: Signor Nitti, Prime Minister (in the Chair); Signor Scialoja; ‘ 
SECRETARIES, Signor Garbasso, Signor Galli, Signor Trombetti. 

Japan: Mr. Matsui; sECRETARY, Mr. Saito. 

INTERPRETER: M. Camerlynck. | 


(Boghos Nubar Pasha was present for the latter part of minute 2.) 


1. SIGNOR Nirt1 said that, before proceeding to discuss the subjects on the 

agenda, he wished to inform the Supreme Council that the 

Treaty of Peace Grand Vizier had handed in a note to the Allied High Com- 

poi Turkey. missioners at Constantinople regarding the Mussulman popu- 
igures regard- . : : é : 

ing the Mussul- lations in Thrace, Smyrna and Adrianople, with a view to 

man Nation these facts being placed before the Supreme Council. The 


populations, according to the Grand Vizier, were as follows :— 


Total population Mussulman 
Western Thrace . ; ; 520,574 362,455 
Adrianople : : : 631,094 360,470 
Smyrna Vilayet . ; : 1,819,616 1,437,983 


Lorp Curzon enquired the year to which these figures referred. 

SIGNOR Nitti said that this was not known. All he desired to do was to 
inform the Supreme Council that the Grand Vizier had approached the High 
Commissioners and submitted the figures which he had given above. 


2. SIGNOR Nirt1 proposed that the Supreme Council should now take the 
en questions on the agenda, the first of which was the continuation 
of Turkey" of the discussion, adjourned from the morning meeting,? in 
regard to the Turkish frontiers. These frontiers were two-fold 
in character: first, the Asiatic frontiers, that is to say, Armenia, Smyrna and 
so on; and, second, the European frontiers, that is to say, Thrace. His own 
view was that the Allied Powers, in drawing up the treaty, should consider 
the desirability of making it acceptable to the Turks, and also susceptible of 
application, if necessary, by force by the Allied Powers. He enquired whether 
any of his colleagues had any remarks to make. 
! The greater part of this minute, regarding Armenia, is printed with minor variation by 
D. Lloyd George, The Truth about the Peace Treaties (London, 1938), vol. ii, pp. 1302-16 and 
1317-21. 2 See No. 10, minute 2. 
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Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said that at the meeting of the Supreme Council held 
on the previous day he had put forward certain observations on the suggested 
boundaries between Turkey and Greece.? Signor Nitti had just read a tele- 
gram from the High Commissioners in Constantinople which gave certain 
figures bearing on this question; but the value of the figures was open to 
question, as no date was given. There was no doubt that, since the war, 
a large majority of the Greek population had been driven out, and it was 
possible that the Turks had manipulated the statistics which had been sub- 
mitted to the Supreme Council. It was evident that, before the war, the 
Greeks were certainly in a majority, both in Thrace and in Smyrna. He was, 
however, deeply concerned about the question of Armenia. There, there was 
a Turkish majority, although it might be slight. But there was absolutely 
no doubt that in Erzerum there were very few Armenians, and the population 
was almost exclusively composed of Turks and Mussulmans. This majority 
was not the result of the war or the extermination of Armenians, or of the 
alteration of statistics. But before the war, and before any massacres took 
place, the population was emphatically Mussulman. Consequently, by no 
principle which had been laid down by the Allied Powers could they de- 
fend surrendering the place, which had a preponderant majority of Mussul- 
mans, to the Armenians. To insert in the treaty a clause to the effect that 
Erzerum was to be ceded to Armenia would certainly add to our difficulty 
of persuading the Turks to sign the treaty. He himself did not see his way 
to facing all the evil consequences of the Turks’ refusal to sign, in view of 
the fact that the Allied Powers accepted the principle of self-determination. 
Supposing the Turk stated his willingness to sign the treaty, what would 
happen? The Allied Powers wished to declare that Erzerum should be part 
of Armenia. Did anybody at the council table think that the Turks in that 
particular region, in that event, would take the slightest notice of the 
Armenians? Such a clause would, in his view, merely provoke a massacre. 
All Armenia could then do would be to disregard the Treaty of Peace, refuse 
to take over Erzerum or attempt to collect taxes, and so on, and consequently 
the treaty would be a dead letter. So far as the Allied Powers were con- 
cerned, this would serve no conceivable purpose. There was, of course, 
nothing to prevent Armenia attempting to bribe the Turks, by means of 
concessions, to leave them in possession of Erzerum, but it was most unlikely 
that Turkey would ever surrender territory by bribes, or in response to 
cajolery. What was the situation of Armenia? They had on one side the 
Azerbaijanis, who were half civilised; on another side they had the Ana- 
tolians, and on another the Kurds. It seemed to him an extraordinary propo- 
sition to ask the Armenians to conquer a vast territory when they could hardly 
hold the very limited sphere which they held at present. The real danger 
underlying this Armenian agitation was that it might induce the Allied 
Powers to commit follies in order to take vengeance upon the Turks. Presi- 
dent Wilson no doubt desired a greater Armenia, but his intention was that 
it should extend to the south and not to the west. He himself agreed with 
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Signor Nitti that here was a centre of Turkish nationalism, and it would be 
very difficult for the Allied Powers to constitute an Armenia which would 
be capable of supporting and maintaining itself. To ask Armenia to under- 
take this burden would be to act in defiance of every principle, national, 
racial and strategic. He regretted that he had to take this view, as it was not 
in consonance with that of his own Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs and 
of the Allied Conference of Foreign Ministers and Ambassadors in London, 
over which Lord Curzon had presided. But he was quite prepared to defend 
his case in England or elsewhere. 

M. BERTHELOT said that when the London Conference had examined the 
question of the fronticrs of Armenia, they had taken into special consideration 
the question of Erzerum. The United States of America had had a grand 
conception of a greater Armenia, which, however, had rested on no secure 
foundation whatever; it corresponded to no reality, and the Allied Confer- 
ence had felt it necessary to face facts. A more reasonable conception was to 
take Russian Armenia, which contained some 400,000 or 500,000 people. 
This was threatened from the outside, but it was actually in existence, and 
it represented the Armenia of history. Reverting to the question of Erzerum, 
the British Prime Minister had raised certain points, and had put forward 
his case in his usual striking manner. Although there had never been an 
Armenian majority in Erzerum, there had been an extensive Armenian 
colony, most of whom, unfortunately, had been massacred. There were, 
therefore, strong moral grounds for giving that city to Armenia. The city of 
Erzerum constituted a powerful fortress, which, if left in Turkish hands, 
would cut off Armenia from the sea. To leave the Turks at Erzerum would 
place them right on the backs of the Armenians. A more important factor 
was the line from Kars to Erzerum, which constituted the only line of through 
communication. To give Erzerum to the Turks would mean that that line 
would be entirely cut off so far as Armenia was concerned. If Armenia were 
entirely denied any possibility of access to the sea, what was she to do? In 
spite of the powerful arguments advanced by Mr. Lloyd George, he thought 
that it would be almost impossible to construct a new Armenian State unless 
Armenia were placed in possession of Erzerum. The problem was most 
difficult and most embarrassing, but he thought that it was a point of honour 
for the Allied Powers, vis-a-vis the whole world, to settle it, and, unless 
Erzerum was ceded to the Armenians, their position would be practically 
impossible. He did not entirely agree with Mr. Lloyd George’s argument 
that if Erzerum were ceded to Armenia it would make it more difficult for 
the Turks to sign the Treaty of Peace. However forcible might be the argu- 
ments urged in favour of leaving Erzerum in the hands of the Turks, he 
thought that the arguments against this were much more powerful. He could 
quite understand the standpoint of Mr. Lloyd George, that it was desirable 
to make some concessions in order to placate the Turks, with a view to induc- 
ing them to sign the treaty, but he felt that the Allies were bound by their 
pledge of honour to constitute Erzerum a part of the new Armenian 
State. 
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Lorp Curzon said that in London a special committee had been appointed 
to deal with the question of frontiers, which had recommended‘ that Erzerum 
should be granted to the Armenians. The conference over which he had the 
honour to preside had been fully conscious of the difficulties which had been 
so eloquently set forth by Mr. Lloyd George. Before the war, the Turks in 
the Erzerum district had numbered some 360,000, and the Armenian popu- 
lation had numbered about 160,000. The Armenian population, however, 
had been greatly reductd by a series of massacres extending over a great many 
years. The reasons, however, which had influenced the London Conference 
were essentially strategical rather than moral. Erzerum occupied a dominating 
position from every point of view, and to leave it to the Turks would make 
an independent Armenia impossible. He wished the Supreme Council to 
envisage the future possibilities in this connection. There might be a great 
pan-Moslem or pan-Turanian movement, and, faced with this, the London 
Conference had felt that it was desirable for the peace of the world in general 
to place a wedge between the Moslems of Turkey and of the further East in 
the form of a Christian community, which would be a new Armenian State. 
It was well known that once there had been a great and widely extended 
Armenia. The London Conference had perceived the difficulties in the way 
of constituting a greater Armenia, but they had felt that her case, historically, 
was analogous to that of the Zionists. The case for the Zionists was not based 
upon the numbers of that people actually inhabiting Palestine. There was 
a further consideration. Certain assurances had been given to the Armenians 
which practically amounted: to pledges. When the Supreme Council had 
asked the League of Nations to undertake the custody and protection of © 
Armenia, the Council of the League had enquired what were the proposed 
boundaries of the new State. The London Conference had frankly informed 
the council what the provisional boundaries were, and on that hypothesis 
the Council of the League had made their reply to the Supreme Council.5 
Armenians had made constant enquiries as to what the future frontiers of 
their State would be, and they had been informed that they would probably 
include Erzerum, and consequently they expected that the necessary stipu- 
lation would be made in the treaty. 

Mr. Lioyp GeEorcE thought that the Armenians had really no right to 
indulge in unjustifiable hopes. 

Lorp Curzon said that, if this was the view of the Supreme Council, it 
would be a bitter blow to the Armenians. The United States had been 
particularly anxious that Trebizond should be granted to Armenia, but 
Armenia would never get Trebizond if Erzerum were left in the hands of 
Turkey. Moreover, he did not think that Turkey would be mollified for the 
loss of Smyrna if she were granted Erzerum. Would it not be worth while, 
if the Allied Powers really wanted to build up a new Armenia, to give them 
something to work up to? What the London Conference had in mind was 


4 In the report considered at the First Conference of London on February 27, 1920: see 
Volume VII, No. 34, minute 2, and No. 71, appendix 1. 
5 See No. 6, minute 2 and note 1. 
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to constitute a frontier up to which Armenia could work in the future. He 
regretted very much that he was taking up an attitude which was not in 
accord with the view which had been put forward by his own Prime Minister, 
but he felt bound to submit the views he had put forward not as a colleague 
of Mr. Lloyd George, but as chairman of the conference in London. 

SiGNor Nirtr enquired whether the Allied Powers were wishing to give 
Armenia something which, in her own interests, she had better not have. 
They had agreed that it was impossible for them to send troops to that part 
of the world. He doubted whether it was possible, or desirable, to attempt 
to restore to Armenia what she had possessed in past history. If the Allied 
Powers drove the Turks to the point of exasperation they would not sign the 
treaty. They had been driven out of Thrace; their frontiers were to be 
reduced to the Chatalja line; they were to lose Smyrna; and if this last 
indignity—that is to say, the loss of Erzerum—were to be put upon them, 
they would almost certainly refuse to sign the treaty. Moreover, if Erzerum 
were taken from Turkey, the Turks would undoubtedly endeavour to re- 
capture it, and the Allied Powers would be impotent. It had been suggested 
that Norway should be asked to undertake the mandate for Armenia. Was 
it proposed that the Northmen should once more be invited to conquer the 
Mediterranean? The Allied Powers proposed to give Smyrna to Greece, 
and also Thrace, as the populations in those regions were preponderantly 
Greek. Unfortunately, the fortress of Erzerum was, so far as its population 
was concerned, preponderantly Turkish. He held himself no brief for the 
Turks. All he wanted to do was to act in the best interests of the Armenians 
themselves, and not to put them in an impossible situation. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said that he was very sorry to disagree with the views 
of Lord Curzon and of the Conference of Foreign Ministers and Ambassadors 
in London. He was, however, thinking of the responsibility cast upon those 
who had not only to make treaties, but also to enforce them. The Allied 
Powers had recently signed a good many treaties, the terms of which had not 
yet been enforced, and their enforcement would require the most anxious 
consideration of the Supreme Council. It would not be easy, he thought, to 
enforce the terms of the German Treaty, and he did not wish the Allied 
Powers now to sign a treaty which they knew they were not in a position to 
enforce, and, further, which they had no intention of enforcing. It was not 
fair to the Armenians to give them on paper a territory which we had no 
intention of assisting them to secure. The Allied Powers were contemplating 
sending polite letters to President Wilson to enlist his sympathy and to invite 
the co-operation of the United States. It was possible that a certain amount 
of money might be raised out of the United States for the assistance of 
Armenia, but he saw no probability at all of the United States sending the 
three or four divisions necessary to conquer Erzerum. If Erzerum were ceded 
to the Armenians, the only answer the Turks would make would be to 
massacre Armenians. What were the Allied Powers then to do? Were they 
to continue to hold a succession of conferences, to twiddle their thumbs, and 
to say that they did this in order to encourage the ‘larger hope’? The only 
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‘larger hope’ that he envisaged was that of Armenian massacres. Thrace, 
Smyrna and Constantinople all came in a different category, as these regions 
were more or less within our compass and occupied by Allied troops. The 
Allied Powers were not in a position to send any forces to assist the Armenians. 
That morning the Supreme Council had been engaged on the question of 
Batoum. With great difficulty, France had been induced to send one 
battalion, and, similarly, Italy had reluctantly agreed to send another 
battalion. It was not their desire to help that was lacking, but simply that the 
troops were not there to send. If Erzerum were to be ceded to Armenia, it 
would be a question not of the Allied Powers sending forces to protect 
Armenia, but in order to conquer new territory. He understood that Armenia 
was a trackless, mountainous country. Their military experts had informed 
them that an enormous army would be necessary in order to conquer Mustafa 
Kemal, and nobody had the slightest intention of reviving such a force. Yet 
it was now proposed, apparently, to sign a treaty which might involve, in 
honour, tremendous possibilities which none of the Allied Powers would in 
any circumstances be prepared to face. It was not right, he thought, for the 
Great Powers to negotiate treaties which they knew they could not, and had 
no intention to, carry out. He strongly deprecated encouraging illusive 
hopes in the breasts of poor creatures who had been persecuted for centuries, 
when the Allied Powers were perfectly well aware that they could not justify 
those hopes. It was quite possible that the cession of Erzerum might not be 
the one thing which would prevent the Turks from signing the treaty, but the 
Turks might think and say that ‘the other parts of our Empire which you 
have taken away are regions of which you are already in possession, but we 
know that Erzerum is a place where you cannot touch us.’ He would not, 
however, put his case on that ground, but he would put it to the Supreme 
Council that it was not honourable to the Armenians to cede Erzerum on 
false pretensions, as the Allied Powers had no intention to do anything except 
to write letters to President Wilson, or to assemble conferences, or to address 
appeals to the League of Nations. He could say this: that no one in Great 
Britain would take the responsibility of asking for even £1,000,000 in order 
to send troops to conquer Erzerum. The Armenians could not conquer it 
themselves, and its cession to Armenia would be a purely provocative 
measure. He hoped that the body of Foreign Ministers and Ambassadors in 
London, who had given this question their most careful consideration, would 
have regard to what heavy obligations already rested upon the Allied Powers, 
and that they would not insist on carrying out what was contrary to their 
principle of racial determination. He wished, therefore, to support most 
strongly Signor Nitti in his proposal to recast the proposed boundaries, 
which, historically speaking, were never Armenian except at the time when 
England was Wales and Asia Minor was Greece. He adopted the line that he 
was taking with deep regret, as it was in opposition to that which was taken 
by the London Conference. He wished, however, to submit to the Supreme 
Council two suggestions. First, before any decision was taken, he thought 
they should find out whether President Wilson was prepared effectually to 
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assist the Allies to carry out the treaty as at present drafted. If the President 
agreed to lend the support of the United States, then he thought that the 
Supreme Council might follow the line indicated by the London Conference, 
and he suggested that President Wilson should be told that the answer he 
gave to that question would have a very considerable effect on the clauses 
that the Supreme Council might decide to insert in the treaty. His second 
suggestion was this: In order to gain time and to see whether it were possible 
to secure some mandatory Power, the territory might, in the interval, be 
placed under the egis of the League of Nations, with power to decide in the 
course of the next year or two to which Power it should be allotted. This 
would enable the Allied Powers to determine whether, in the course of time, 
Armenia would prove her capacity to constitute a State and to defend her 
own frontiers unassisted by outside help. 

M. BerTHELOT said that Mr. Lloyd George’s arguments were not confined 
to the question of Erzerum, but they concerned Armenia’s future generally. 
Mr. Lloyd George had represented that it was not honest on the part of the 
Great Powers to create a new Armenia on paper without being prepared to 
consolidate that State. This, he thought, was a most important question. 
The Great Powers were undoubtedly not in a position to render effective 
support, and the argument put by Mr. Lloyd George, that it was impossible 
to attempt to construct a new Armenia on paper without granting Armenia 
adequate means of support, was, he thought, irresistible. The two suggestions 
made by the British Prime Minister really amounted to this. It was proposed 
to state to America that she had always evinced the strongest interest in 
Armenia; that the Allied Powers thought that Erzerum was necessary to 
the new Armenia, and the United States had maintained that Trebizond 
was equally essential to her future existence. In the circumstances, were the 
United States prepared to lend their assistance? If President Wilson refused 
this appeal, then the Allied Powers would have to fall back upon themselves. 
Mr. Lloyd George’s second suggestion gave the Allied Powers a breathing- 
space, and placed the onus upon the League of Nations. Well, it was possible 
that Mustafa Kemal and his forces might eventually disappear, whether by 
bribery or by other means, and Mr. Lloyd George’s suggestion would give 
the Allied Powers two years in which to await events. This might not be an 
ideal solution, but, as the Powers had no effective means of enforcing the 
treaty, and as the attitude of the United States was quite uncertain, he felt— 
speaking on behalf of the French delegation—that they were compelled to 
accept Mr. Lloyd George’s suggestions, although these did not in any way 
settle the question of Erzerum. 

Lorp Curzon pointed out that Mr. Lloyd George had made a further 
suggestion, and that was to endeavour to discover what the Armenians 
thought that the Allied Powers intended to give in the way of assistance. He 
himself was of opinion that the Armenians would state that they were per- 
fectly prepared to take all risks and to defend their State without outside 
support. The Supreme Council had agreed already that Armenia should be 
among the signatories of the treaty. What, he asked, would be the effect on 
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public opinion generally if Armenia refused to sign the treaty, because the 
Powers were unable to decide this question? 

M. MILLERAND said that he had listened with great interest to the dis- 
cussion on the question of Erzerum. He himself felt bound to say that nothing 
that he had heard seemed to controvert the necessity of giving Erzerum to 
Armenia, as recommended by Lord Curzon and M. Berthelot. Mr. Lloyd 
George, however, had pointed out with irresistible force that we proposed 
to cede Erzerum to Armenia, and yet we were not in a position to support 
her if she should require assistance. Was it proposed that they should 
endeavour to maintain a rational Armenia, to include Erzerum, and at the 
same time ask President Wilson whether the United States would accept 
a mandate for the new Armenia, or were they proposing to create an Armenia 
on paper only, whose existence the Allied Powers were not prepared to 
secure? The question was undoubtedly a most embarrassing one. Was 
Armenia simply in the Treaty of Peace with Turkey as a point of interrogation 
_ only? He himself thought not. Only the previous day the Supreme Council 
had received certain information about Thrace? which tended to show that 
the Greeks were confronted with much greater difficulties than they at present 
anticipated. The same was the case in Smyrna. However that might be, 
the Allied Powers desired to base this treaty on the principles of justice and 
reparation, which were the basis upon which they had placed their belief 
since the beginning of the war. Further, they trusted that the United States 
would eventually conform to the ideas of justice and of self-determination 
which had actuated the Allied Powers in formulating their various treaties. 
The proposed treaty with Turkey was weak in many respects, and Armenia 
was a particularly weak point in that treaty. To suspend the fate of that 
country was, he thought, to compromise altogether the whole treaty with 
Turkey. To ask the Turks to sign a treaty in which there was a considerable 
blank—well, was this desirable? His own conclusion was this: After much 
hesitation, and after the most conscientious examination of all the factors in 
question, the conference in London had arrived at the conclusion that the 
reconstituted Armenia must include Erzerum. This was not an impeccable 
solution, as Mr. Lloyd George had pointed out, but it did present a solution, 
and to conceive of an Armenia without Erzerum was no solution at all. A 
solution which left the fate of Armenia in suspense until President Wilson 
had made up his mind was, he thought, untenable. The Supreme Council, 
however, must come to some decision, and that decision must be one which 
would bear examination. He himself thought that the best thing for the 
Supreme Council to do was to adopt the views and the conclusions which had 
been reached by the London Conference—to cede Erzerum to Armenia and 
to make the necessary provision in the treaty. This, he realised, was not an 
ideal solution, and he quite understood that there were many and consider- 
able objections to it. 

SIGNOR Nirt1 said that M. Millerand had recognised the great difficulties 
confronting the Allied Powers in settling the questions of Thrace and Smyrna. 
They were now faced with an even more difficult situation in connection 
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with the future of Armenia. It was for the Supreme Council to endeavour 
to surmount these difficulties. It had been decided at their meeting on the 
previous Monday that the Turks should be summoned to Paris on the roth 
of the following month in order to receive the terms of the Treaty of Peace.® 
He himself felt that it was most undesirable to leave in the treaty a blank 
space in regard to Armenia. It had been suggested that the Armenian dele- 
gation should be summoned to attend the Supreme Council, and he was 
quite prepared to take the necessary steps; but he wis[hJed to ask his 
colleagues what questions should be put to them. He assumed that they 
should be invited to state whether they were prepared to accept full responsi- 
bility for the security of their own State, supposing Erzerum were ceded to 
them, or did they expect to receive support from outside. He suggested that 
the discussion of this question should be suspended until the Armenian dele- 
gation could attend the meeting. He understood that no question was to 
be raised as regards Smyrna, and that the early decisions in regard to the 
boundaries of the Smyrna region were considered as final. He suggested 
that while they were awaiting the arrival of the Armenian delegation, they 
should consider the question of the European frontier of Turkey. There were 
three alternatives: first, that the frontier should be the Enos—Midia line; 
secondly, the proposal of the military experts; and thirdly, the solution which 
fixed the frontier at Chatalja line and gave Gallipoli to the Greeks. 

Mr. Lioyp GEorGE expressed the earnest hope that the whole of Thrace, 
up to the Chatalja line, would be granted to the Greeks. The population 
there was predominantly Greek, and the line was essentially defensible. 
Moreover, this frontier would be much better for the Turks, as the Enos— 
Midia line would place them at the mercy of the Greeks or the Bulgarians. 
He suggested, therefore, that the Supreme Council should decide to hand 
over to the Greeks the territory where, before 1914, the population was 
essentially Greek. 

M. BERTHELOT said that the French delegates were prepared to agree to 
the Chatalja line. 

SIGNOR Nirr1 said that the next questions were those of Gallipoli, and the 
proposal of the military experts to place the whole area under one control. 

Lorp Curzon said that he understood that the question of Lake Derkos 
and the water-supply of Constantinople were settled. 

SIGNOR Nitti! said that there was a proposal relating to a territorial ques- 
tion, and that was whether certain territory should be placed under Greek 
or Turkish control, as submitted by the experts in their report of the 
goth March.? 

M. BERTHELOT said that it had been settled that all territory outside the 
demilitarised zone should come under Greek control. 

M. KAMMERER said that at the London Conference a small question 
had been raised; that was in connection with a small piece of territory on 
the western shore of the Black Sea, South of Burghas, which was entirely 

© See No. 4, minute 3. 
7 Cf. No. 7, minute 1 and note 1. 
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Bulgarian. The proposal was that this should be left to Bulgaria, from 
an ethnographical point of view and not because the Allied Powers desired 
to propitiate them. 

Lorp Curzon said that there was no objection to this proposal, so far as 
he knew, so long as the boundaries were accurately and definitely drawn. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE thought that it was desirable to make this concession, 
as it might please President Wilson. A further point he wished to raise was: 
Had the conference in Paris considered the desirability of making any special 
concessions to the Turks and Moslems in respect of Adrianople? 

Lorp Curzon stated that M. Veniselos proposed to concede certain 
municipal advantages to the Mussulmans in Adrianople, but these would 
not take effect until a year hence. This, he thought, was most unwise, as the 
Turks would undoubtedly say that M. Veniselos would, in the meantime, 
manipulate the registers, and the concessions, therefore, would eventually 
prove to be of no value. He therefore trusted that the Supreme Council 
would hold M. Veniselos to his original pledge. 

SiGNor NitT1 said there were two questions before the Supreme Council. 
The first was the frontier of Bulgaria and its suggested modification; and the 
second was the question of the Mussulman interests in Adrianople and M. 
Veniselos’s pledge. 

M. KAMMERER Said that this matter had already been settled. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said that he wished to make one observation which 
was of considerable importance. This referred to the question of Moslem 
interests in Adrianople. The Indian Moslems took the keenest interest in this 
question, as Adrianople was a Sacred City. The majority of the inhabitants 
were Moslems, and if it were intended that some sort of municipal control 
should be conceded to the Moslems it was essential that this control should 
include the protection of the Holy Places. He attached the utmost import- 
ance to the insertion in the treaty of a special clause which should guarantee 
that the Greeks should allow the Turks complete control of the Holy Places 
in Adrianople, as well as granting to them such municipal rights as were 
already contemplated. 

M. KAMMERER said that the necessary arrangements had already been 
made to meet Mr. Lloyd George’s views, in article 15 of the Minorities 
Section.® 

Lorp Curzon pointed out that in the article referred to by M. Kammerer 
there was no obligation on the Greeks to make the necessary arrangements 
until one year after the ratification of the treaty, which might involve a delay 
of some months. This delay might be indefinitely prolonged if the League 
of Nations were also to consider the question. If it were to be a bona fide 
arrangement with the Greeks, he thought steps should be taken to ensure 
that the arrangement should come into force as soon as possible. It was only 
fair to Greece that she should be allowed sufficient time to make suitable 
arrangements, but a year was much too long a period, and a definite time 


8 The reference was to article 15 of the Minorities Treaty with Greece, printed in British 
and Foreign State Papers, vol. cxiii, p. 476. 
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ought to be fixed, and that time should be as strictly limited as possible. 
Supposing, however, the Turks refused to sign the treaty, would this 
guarantee then disappear? Should not something be inserted in the treaty 
to meet this contingency? 


The Supreme Council decided— 


(a) To confirm their provisional decision of the 18th February, 1920,° 
that the Chatalja line should be the European boundary of Turkey, 
the actual boundary being that which had been approved by the 
Supreme Council at their meeting the previous day, by which the 
basin in which lies Lake Derkos was included within Turkish territory; 

(6) That the territory outside this line, including the Gallipoli Peninsula, 
should be assigned to Greece, subject to the provisions as to the 
demilitarised zone; 

(c) That the contemplated municipal administration of Adrianople should 
be set up within six months (and not one year) of the coming into force 
of the Treaty. 

(d) To confirm their earlier decisions as to the boundaries of the Smyrna 
region. 


(At this point Boghos Nubar Pasha entered the Council Chamber.) 


S1GNor Nirt1 briefly stated the points which the Supreme Council desired 
to put before the Armenian delegation, and said that the two principal ques- 
tions which they wished to ask Boghos Nubar Pasha were :— 


“Was Armenia prepared to defend her new frontiers, and did she desire 
the inclusion of Erzerum within those frontiers? 

‘Further, did Boghos Nubar Pasha think that Armenia was in a position 
to reorganise her army and to provide the means to safeguard the new 
State?’ 


Mr. Lioyp Georce added a further question :— 


“Did the Pasha think that the Armenians were in a position to capture 
Erzerum, which was now in [the] possession of the Turks, and to establish 
themselves in that fortress?’ 


BocHos NuBar Pasna said that he had no doubt at all that the Armenians 
could establish themselves at Erzerum and consolidate their position there. 
They had already, at Erivan, the elements of an army which had fought 
throughout the war, and had proved themselves excellent soldiers. They 
were quite prepared to fight again and to conquer Erzerum, the inclusion of 
which was essential to the new Republic of Armenia. The Armenians had 
already in being an army of not less than 15,000 men, and they could raise 
without difficulty another 40,000, if the Allies were prepared to provide them 
with munitions and equipment. At present the Armenian soldiers were 
unsupplied with boots, and they had no munitions at all. No one, however, 
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could question their military valour. They had supplied a battalion to the 
French Foreign Legion, which had fought in France and Palestine and 
elsewhere under French leadership; they had received the highest praise 
from the French Minister for Foreign Affairs, and also from Field-Marshal 
Lord Allenby. The Armenian troops had also fought with the Russian army, 
and had latterly, owing to the defection of the Russians, been left to bear 
the whole brunt of the war. He and his colleagues were convinced that, 
given arms and munitions and equipment, they would render a very good 
account of themselves. They still had a certain number of Russian officers, 
but it was very necessary that they should get officers from the Allies also. 
Only the previous day he had received a communication from America to 
the effect that there were 5,000 to 10,000 American volunteers ready to start 
at a moment’s notice for Cilicia. He was quite certain that they could raise 
in the United States many more thousands of men to enlist in the Armenian 
army. As regards Erzerum, the possession of this place was absolutely 
essential to the security of the new Armenian State, and the fortress was 
really the key of her future. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said that the difficulty of the Allied Powers was this: 
they had already undertaken immense obligations in regard to Germany and 
elsewhere. If Erzerum were ceded in the terms of the treaty to Armenia, 
it must be captured from the Turks. Supposing the Turks refused to give up 
the place, did Armenia expect the Allied Powers to support her and to assist 
her to capture the fortress, or were they themselves prepared to march 
against the Turks and conquer it? 

BocHos NuBar Pasua said he quite realised the terrible difficulties which 
confronted the Allies after their awful experiences during the recent war. 
He fully understood that it was most difficult for them to send troops. Much 
as Armenia would have liked to have received military support from the 
Allies, they did not feel this assistance was indispensable. The great majority 
of the Armenian soldiers who had fought during the recent war had been 
demobilised, but he thought that they could readily remobilise men up to 
the extent of 5,000 or 6,000. Mustafa Kemal, no doubt, disposed of a con- 
siderable number of men, but he did not think that these were equal in 
fighting value to, or as numerous as, the soldiers that Armenia could put 
into the field. He did wish to lay stress upon this fact, that he could not 
conceive of an Armenia without Erzerum. 

Sicnor Nirt1 enquired how many Armenians there were at present in 
Erzerum. 

BocuHos Nusar Pasua pointed out that great numbers of Armenians had 
been killed or massacred or deported. If, however, to-morrow Erzerum 
became once more Armenian, all the Armenians in Cilicia, or those who 
had been exiled or deported, would at once return. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE asked whether, supposing under the terms of the 
treaty the Province of Erzerum was added to the new Armenian State, 
Armenia would expect the Great Powers to assist her to recover this province 
and to establish their authority there? 
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Bocuos Nusar Pasa said that the only answer he could give was this. 
The Armenians were quite aware that they could not rely upon Allied mili- 
tary support, much as they would like to have this assistance. In spite of 
that, he was quite sure that the Armenians were fully capable of capturing 
Erzerum and maintaining themselves there. 

Signor Nirt1 asked how, with the limited forces at the disposal of the 
Armenians, they could prevent future massacres. 

BocHos NusBar PasHa pointed out that there were really no Armenians 
left to massacre. In 1914 the Turks had endeavoured to dispose of the 
Armenian question entirely by wiping out the Armenians altogether. 

Mr. Lioyp GeEorcE enquired whether, in the Province of Erzerum, during 
the last 50 or 100 years, there had ever been an Armenian majority. 

BocHos Nusar Pasa replied in the affirmative. This was the case both 
in Erzerum and in other vilayets. 

Mr. Lioyp GEorRGE enquired whether Boghos Nubar Pasha had any 
figures to substantiate his statement. 

BocHos Nusar Pasna said that he would be quite prepared to supply the 
necessary figures, if desired. 

The Supreme Council decided— 


To postpone the further discussion of the Turkish boundaries, and 
especially those of Armenia, until 11 a.m. on the following day. 

(The conference adjourned at 7.20 p.m.) 
San Remo, April 22, 1920. 


No. 12 


1.C.P. 104] British Secretary's Notes of a Meeting of the Supreme Council, held 
at the Villa Devachan, San Remo, on Friday, April 23, 1920, at 11 a.m. 


PRESENT: British Empire: The Right Hon. D. Lloyd George, Prime Minister; The 
Right Hon. the Earl Curzon of Kedleston, Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs; Mr. R. Vansittart; sEcRETARIEs, Sir M. Hankey, 
Lieutenant-Colonel L. Storr. 


France: M. Millerand, President of the French Council; M. Berthelot, 
M. Kammerer. 


Italy: Signor Nitti, Prime Minister (tn the Chair) ; Signor Scialoja; szcrE- 
TARIES, Signor Garbasso, Signor Galli, Signor Trombetti, Lieutenant 
Zanchi. 


Armenia: M. Aharonian (for part of Minute 1). 
Japan: Mr. Matsui; sECRETARIES, Mr, Saito, Mr. Sawada. 


Greece: M. Veniselos (for part of Minutes 2 and 5). 
INTERPRETER: M. Camerlynck. 


(The Allied military representatives were present for part of Minute 1 and for 
Minutes 6 and 7.) 
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1, SicNor Nirti, after declaring the conference open at 11 a.m., said that 

M. Aharonian, the head of the Armenian delegation now at 

light rontiers of San Remo, was in attendance outside and was anxious to be 

peices heard by the Supreme Council. He suggested that he should 
be admitted. 


(The Allied military experts and M. Aharonian then entered the 
Council Chamber.) 


Signor Nitti,’ continuing, said the conference had been much preoccupied 
with the question of Armenia, and they were anxious to reach a decision 
which would be based on the interests of that country itself. Addressing 
himself to M. Aharonian, he said that the latter knew his own country, and 
he was aware of the importance of Erzerum; he must also be aware that it 
was impossible for the Allied Powers to send troops to the assistance of 
Armenia. What he desired, on behalf of the Supreme Council, now to ask 
M. Aharonian was, supposing the Allied Powers were prepared to supply 
officers, munitions and equipment to the Armenian armies, would those 
armies be able to drive the Turks out of Erzerum and maintain themselves 
in that fortress, and also secure their new frontiers? A further question he 
would like to ask M. Aharonian was what, having regard to Armenia’s best 
interests, was the most suitable frontier to be laid down? 

M. AHARONIAN Said the situation as put to him by Signor Nitti might be 
divided into two parts: first, the position of the Turks and the disposition of 
their forces; and, second, the efficiency and size of the Armenian army. The 
Armenian staff officers reported that the troops under the command of 
Mustafa Kemal were really greatly inferior to what was imagined. More- 
over, these troops were, except in a few cases, not regular troops. They might 
perhaps embody about 1,000 or 1,200 cavalry, but otherwise they consisted 
of Kurds and peasants. Apart from the regulars, the remainder were badly 
equipped, badly trained and badly led. Further, the Armenian delegation 
had evidence, which they believed to be trustworthy, to show that when the 
inhabitants of the Erzerum Province heard that there was a likelihood of that 
region being handed over to Armenia, they began to desert in very consider- 
able numbers. Proceeding, M. Aharonian said that the Armenians had an 
army in being which varied from 20,000 to 25,000 men. Their main difficulty 
was lack of ammunition and equipment. He wished to remind the Supreme 
Council that the Armenian army had had to carry on without ammunition 
or assistance in other ways from the Allied Powers. If he was to believe his 
own military experts, who had had the advantage of fighting with the 
Russians during the war, it might be possible to raise in the course of the 
next two or three months an army numbering not less than 40,000 men. It 
was essential, however, for this army that they should be equipped with 
clothing and munitions by the Allies; that they should enjoy the prestige 
which they would receive from the association of the Allied Powers; and, 

1 Extracts from the following two paragraphs are printed by D. Lloyd George, op. cit. 
vol. ii, pp. 1321-2. 
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more especially, they would wish to fight under the flags of the Allies. All 
they asked for, beyond munitions and equipment, was officers, and, if these 
were granted to them, he had every hope that the Armenian army would 
be able to march in a very short time and to occupy the province. Further, 
he was practically certain that the Armenians, reinforced as he had indicated 
above, would not only be able to take Erzerum, but would also be in a 
position to capture other provinces, though these might occasion them 
a certain amount of difficulty, more especially the Province of Van. He 
wished to point out that Erivan was not the real capital of Armenia, but was 
only the provisional capital. Whoever held Erzerum was in a position to 
dominate the rest of the province, and, indeed, the whole of Armenia. It 
was for this reason that the Russians had conducted a protracted campaign, 
as they realised that the possession of Erzerum was indispensable. Without 
Erzcrum it was impossible to conceive of a secure Armenian State. 

Mr. Lioyp GEorcE interposed to enquire what the actual population was. 

M. AHARONIAN said that the population of the Armenian Republic of 
Caucasia amounted to 1,292,000 inhabitants, including Russians, Greeks, 
Christians and Syrians. Since these statistics had been available a large 
number of Armenians had returned to their country. In reply to a question, 
he said that the number of Tartars was about 300,000. The present figures, 
so far as the Vilayet of Erzerum was concerned, were: 240,000 Turks and 
230,000 Christians. This showed a slight preponderance of Turks, but he 
desired to point out that the Turks included in these numbers their military 
garrisons, which amounted to about 40,000. 

Mr. Lioyp Georcs stated that the Turkish statistics showed that there 
were over 800,000 in the Vilayet of Erzerum. 

M. AHARONIAN thought that in this case the Turkish statistics probably 
very greatly exaggerated the case, as was not uncommon. The Armenian 
statistics were prepared on the European basis. Naturally it was likely that 
there would be a great discrepancy. 

S1GNor Nirtt said the question was this. It was estimated that there were 
about 15,000 Turks at and about Erzerum. The Armenians, besides being 
confronted with the Turkish army, were also fighting the Azerbaiyanis. He 
asked M. Aharonian if he could throw any light upon the present situation 
as viewed from this aspect. 

M. AHARONIAN said that he was not in a position to give any exact figures 
as to the size of the Turkish army. He desired to acquaint the Supreme 
Council with the fact that the Armenians were not actually at war with the 
Azerbaijanis. There was a certain amount of fighting proceeding on the 
frontiers, but it was not a state of war. Moreover, this fighting would cease 
as soon as the Powers had definitely fixed the frontiers of the country. The 
intention of the Armenian Republic and Government was to be a good 
neighbour to all the surrounding States. 


(At this point M. Aharonian withdrew from the Council Chamber.) 
SicNor Nirti asked what was Marshal Foch’s opinion on this question. The 
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immediate problem before the Supreme Council was the settlement of the 
Turkish frontiers, and the question of Armenia was a prominent part of the 
problem. It was admitted that the Allied Powers were not in a position to 
send troops to Armenia’s assistance. They desired to know Marshal Foch’s 
opinion as to what the frontier of Armenia should be. Should it be Erivan, 
or should it include Erzerum? Further, they wished to know whether 
Marshal Foch’s committee were of opinion that the Armenians were capable 
of capturing Erzerum. If so, what was the force necessary to take the 
fortress, and could the Armenians dispose of a sufficient number of 
troops? 

MarsHAL Focu said that the Armenian nation had been oppressed for 
centuries. It had at present no administrative organisation, nor did it possess 
a military organisation of any value. The immediate future of Armenia, 
therefore, was not roseate. She had confronting her her old mistress, Turkey. 
Turkey possessed in that area what he might call the vertebre of four 
infantry divisions. These divisions were mostly demobilised, but they repre- 
sented a potential force of considerable value, which might readily be 
reconstructed. Turkey could still emerge again as a considerable military 
State. She possessed the elements of an Administration, and what he would 
describe as a ‘nervous system.’ Taking into consideration these factors, 
his committee did not see how Armenia would be able to conquer an 
enemy army which had the advantage of controlling the lines of com- 
munication. No doubt there was a strong national feeling and sentiment in 
the Armenian people. They were, however, also entirely lacking in resources, 
that is to say, in arms, munitions and equipment. He understood that they 
were asking for Allied officers; they wished to fight under the flags of the 
Allies; and they further, he believed, hoped that they would have a certain 
stiffening of Allied troops. As regards the capital, Erzerum, this was a power- 
ful fortress and a very considerable stronghold. Its capture would present 
to the Armenians a formidable task. He did not think that it could be easily 
destroyed. It would only fall before a very energetically conducted attack. 
In all probability, heavy artillery would be required to reduce it. That 
fortress was at present in the hands of the Turks, who had there a garrison 
of trained men, and they were not ill-equipped with munitions. That was 
all he had to say, for the moment. 

Sicnor Nitti suggested that, as this was a very important question and 
presented a very serious problem, Marshal Foch might possibly desire to 
reassemble his committee, in order to give this problem their further con- 
sideration before offering a final opinion. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said he understood that Marshal Foch’s committee 
had had the matter under consideration for a long time past, and he fancied 
they were probably in a position to give a complete answer now. 

MarsHAL Focu said that he preferred to be given the opportunity of 
consulting his colleagues. If the military experts could now withdraw with 
him he believed that he would be able to submit their opinion to the Supreme 
Council in the course of another half-hour. 
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(At this point the Allied military experts withdrew from the Council 
Chamber.) 


SIGNOR Nitti suggested that until they were in possession of the opinion of 
the military committee the Supreme Council might proceed to the next item 
on the agenda, which was the question of Smyrna. 

M. BERTHELOT asked that, before the question of Armenia was adjourned, 
he might be permitted to say one further word. He desired to impress upon 
the Supreme Council, with all respect, that without Erzerum it would be 
impossible to construct an Armenian State, either morally or materially. 

SicNor Nirt1 suggested that M. Berthelot had perhaps better reserve his 
further observations until the Supreme Council were in possession of the 
military report, when the discussion of the subject would be resumed. 


2. The Supreme Council had before them certain proposals formulated by 
the French delegation in regard to Smyrna, which he? stated had been 
accepted by M. Veniselos (A.J. 159) (see Appendix 1). 

M. MILLERAND said that the French delegation had discussed this question 
with M. Veniselos, and as a result of their conversation with him they had 
submitted to the Supreme Council a redraft of articles 3, 4, 13 and 16. These 
articles were a modification of those which had been previously before the 
Supreme Council (A.J. 90).3 As M. Veniselos had expressed his readiness 
to accept the articles in their present form, he hoped that they would be 
adopted by the Supreme Council. 

Mr. Lioyp GEorGE enquired what exactly was the position, and what 
were the alterations made in the original clauses? 

M. MILLERAND said that as regards article 3 the form of the original clause 

had been as follows :— 


Smyrna 


Article 3 ‘As regards the application of the remaining sections of the 
present Treaty of Peace, the territory referred to in article 2 hereof 
shall be held to be transferred or ceded territory.’ 


The article as redrafted was to the effect that the stipulations concerning 
Turkey embodied in the present treaty would not be applicable to the town 
of Smyrna and to the territories described in article 2. 


The new article commenced as follows :— 
‘The town of Smyrna and the territories described in article 2 
Article g¢ should remain under Turkish sovereignty. At the same time Turkey 
undertook to transfer to the Greek Government the exercise of its 
rights of sovereignty over the town of Smyrna and the aforesaid territories.’ 


This article as redrafted and accepted by M. Veniselos was to 
the effect that diplomatic and consular protection for foreign in- 
habitants of the town of Smyrna and of the territories described in 
the article would be undertaken by Greece. 


Article 13 


Sicnor Nitti enquired whether this was to include non-Moslem inhabi- 
tants? He himself was inclined to think that it might be as well that what 


2 i.e. Signor Nitti. 3 See Volume VII, No. 62, appendix 2. 
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was really a legal point had better be sent to the drafting committee to 
settle. 

Lorp Curzon interposed to say that the point was that there was a con- 
siderable number of Italian and British inhabitants in Smyrna who had 
lived there for generations. Under the article in its form as at present con- 
templated the consular and diplomatic protection of these people would 
apparently be assumed by Greece. He thought that this could hardly be the 
intention of the French delegation. 

M. MILLERAND said that he agreed with Lord Curzon and Signor Nitti 
that it would be as well that the point should be submitted to the drafting 
committee. 

Lorp Curzon asked what was the reason for altering the original form of 
the article? 

M. MILLERAND then read out article 13 in its original form:— 


‘As regards nationality, such inhabitants of the territory referred to in 
article 2 hereof as cannot claim any other nationality under the terms of 
the present treaty shall be treated on exactly the same footing as Greek 
nationals. Greece shall provide for their diplomatic and consular protec- 
tion abroad.’ 


He said that he agreed with Lord Curzon, and, speaking on behalf of the 
French delegation, he would be quite prepared to agree to the article being 
retained in its original form. 
M. Millerand said that the French delegation, after consultation 
Article 16 with M. Veniselos, proposed to suppress the first line of this article 
and half of the second line, and begin the article as follows:— 


“The local Parliament,’ &c. 


The French delegation thought that it was undesirable to emphasise the fact 
that the plebiscite should be taken after two years; in fact, they were inclined 
to the view that it might perhaps be better to omit any reference to the period 
of time. The article as it stood implied that at the end of two years Parlia- 
ment might, by a majority of votes, ask the Council of the League of Nations 
for the definitive incorporation in the Kingdom of Greece of the territory 
referred to in article 2. 

Lorp Curzon said that he was disposed to agree with what M. Millerand 
said, but he was apprehensive lest, unless a definite period was fixed, the 
local Parliament might take action at once. When the question had been 
discussed at the Supreme Council in London he himself had proposed that 
the period should be three years, and, indeed, he would have preferred that 
it should be extended to five years.* The council had asked M. Veniselos to 
attend one of their meetings when this question was discussed and he had 
pleaded so eloquently for a limitation of the period to two years that they 
had deferred to his views. The council had been anxious to make matters 
easier for the Turks, whose position would undoubtedly be a difficult one, as 
their suzerainty would be indicated only by the flying of their flag over one 

4 See Volume VII, No. 67. 
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of the forts. He himself was still all in favour of extending the period, and this, 
he understood, was M. Millerand’s view. He thought, however, that it was 
desirable that some period, whatever it might be, should be fixed. 

M. MILLERAND said that he was in entire agreement with Lord Curzon, 
that it was desirable to fix a period, and he suggested that this should be 
five years from the coming into force of the treaty. They must also reckon 
a lapse of eighteen months, during which time the Greeks would be preparing 
the necessary organisation for holding the elections. 

Lorp Curzon thought that if the Supreme Council were disposed to adopt 
the views of M. Millerand and himself, M. Veniselos ought to be informed. 
He enquired what was the opinion of the Italian delegation. 

SIGNOR SCIALOJA Said that he agreed with Lord Curzon. He reminded 
Lord Curzon that he had agreed with him, when the question had been dis- 
cussed in London, that if no period were stated M. Veniselos and the Greeks 
might take immediate action. 

M. MILLERAND suggested that article 16 might begin as follows:— 


“When a period of five years shall have elapsed.’ 


SiGNor Nitti asked whether the Supreme Council were prepared to accept 
this suggestion. If so, should they inform M. Veniselos that this was their 
decision, or, before making it final, should they ask M. Veniselos’s views? 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE thought it would be better to hear M. Veniselos on 
the subject in the first instance. 


(At this point M. Veniselos entered the Council Chamber.) 


M. MILLERAND briefly summarised the foregoing discussion for the benefit 
of M. Veniselos, and pointed out that Lord Curzon had remarked—with 
good reason, as he thought—that the article as it stood might enable the 
Greeks to take too precipitate action, and said that the Supreme Council 
consequently proposed to modify the text and to commence the article with 
the words: ‘When a period of five years shall have elapsed.’ 

M. VENISELOs enquired why they should not retain the article as it stood, 
and make it two years? 

M. MILLERAND said that this was too short a time. 

M. VENIsELOos asked whether it could not be made three years. 

M. MILLERAND said that this too, in the opinion of the Supreme Council, 
was too brief a period. 

M. VENISELOs said that if that was the unanimous view of the Supreme 
Council all he could do was to bow to their decision. 


(At this point M. Veniselos withdrew from the Council Chamber.) 
The Supreme Council decided— 


(a) To approve the French amendment to article 3. 

(6) To approve the French amendment to article 4. 

(c) Not to accept the amendment to article 13, but to adhere to the 
original draft of this article. 


S$ See Volume VII, No. 62, minute 5. 
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(d) Not to accept the amendment to article 16, but to begin the article as 
originally drafted with the following words :— 
‘After a period of five years shall have elapsed after the coming into 
force of the present treaty the local Parliament referred to in 
article 7 shall,’ &c. 


Lorp Curzon said that before the Supreme Council turned its attention 
to the next question on the agenda he would like to ask one question. Suppos- 
ing the Turks did not sign the treaty, at what date was it contemplated that 
the provisions of this article would come into force? 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE thought that in that event it would be necessary to 
summon the Supreme Council to consider the situation, and they would 
probably have to declare that the Smyrna region had been annexed by the 
Allied Powers. 


3. Lorp Curzon asked permission to raise a small point which had been 

_.. discussed at their meeting the previous afternoon, and that was 

ee Minorities the granting to the Mussulman population at Adrianople 

A ilaeeil certain municipal advantages.® It had been originally contem- 

plated that these concessions should not take effect until two 

years hence, but in the course of their discussion it had been suggested that 

this period was too long, and it had been proposed that a period of six months 

should be substituted for two years. The advantage of this modification was 

that it would give M. Veniselos ample time to get his administrative machine 
working, and it would convince the Turks of our bona fides. 


The Supreme Council agreed— 


That in the first line of article 11 of the Greek Minorities Treaty ‘six 
months’ should be substituted for ‘one year.’ 


SIGNOR Nitti said that he understood the French delegation had a further 
point to raise in connection with the Greek Minorities Treaty, and he sug- 
gested that this was an appropriate moment to discuss the question. The 
French delegation had submitted a paper suggesting certain amendments to 
the minorities clauses, Part IV of the Treaty of Peace with Turkey (A.J. 177) 
(see Appendix 2.).7 

M. KAMMERER said that article 3 of [sic] paragraph 2 provided for the right 
of requisitioning and of entering houses for this purpose. The French dele- 


© See No. 11, minute 2. 

7 Not printed. This appendix contained a letter, dated at San Remo, April 23, 1920, 
from Sir M. Hankey to Mr. Malkin, Assistant Legal Adviser to the Foreign Office, reporting 
that the Conference that morning had approved certain amendments submitted by the 
French Delegation to part IV of the draft peace treaty with Turkey, and citing texts of 
(i) article 3, paragraph 2, which was the same, subject to minor variation, as the last three 
paragraphs of article 142 of the Treaty of Sévres; (ii) article 4, paragraph 2, which was the 
same as the last two sentences of article 143 of the treaty, except that the first sentence 
opened with the words ‘Notamment dans les six mois aprés l’entrée en vigueur . . .’ and con- 
cluded with the words ‘cédés a la Gréce et restant a4 la Turquie respectivement.’ The last 
sentence of Sir M. Hankey’s letter read: “The exact drafting of the last sentence, which was 
added by the Supreme Council, was left to the Drafting Committee.’ 
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gation, on further consideration, had been afraid that the clause, as it stood, 
might militate against securing the goodwill of the inhabitants and for this 
reason had submitted the modifications which were now before the council. 
The article, as redrafted, retained the powers of requisitioning when neces- 
sary, but omitted the right to enter houses. The next modification concerned 
article 4, paragraph 2. In regard to this, M. Veniselos had argued with great 
cogency the difficulties that presented themselves in providing for the ex- 
change of populations after the war, and had pointed out the enormous 
burdens that the present proposals would throw upon the Greek finances. 
The French delegation, therefore, had decided that it would be preferable 
to follow the lines which had been adopted in Paris, and they now proposed 
to permit direct agreement being reached between Greece and Turkey. He 
was glad to say that M. Veniselos had expressed himself as being entirely 
satisfied with these suggestions. 

SiGNor Nirti said that he did not quite understand the necessity for this 
modification. It was suggested that Greece and Turkey should be allowed 
to settle this matter by themselves. He fully appreciated the financial side 
of the question, but, at the same time, it was undeniable that a large number 
of people desired to leave their present habitations, and, unless the Allied 
Powers arranged that facilities for this purpose should be granted to them, 
they would be compelled to stay where they were. He thought that the 
Supreme Council should find no difficulty in reaching a solution of this 
question, and he suggested that it would be advisable to nominate some 
Power or body as umpire to settle any questions that might not be susceptible 
of amicable agreement. For instance, either Great Britain or the League of 
Nations might be asked to act in these circumstances as umpire. He hoped 
that the council would reach a decision on this point, as it was notorious 
that the Greeks and the Turks could never agree on any subject, and it might 
be dangerous to leave the matter entirely in their hands. 

M. Kammerer said that the Greeks wished to suppress paragraph 2. In 
the treaty with Bulgaria, the arrangements for the interchange of populations 
presented no difficulty. The number of inhabitants concerned was small, 
and the financial burden would be light. The view of the French delegation 
was that what had been decided in the case of Greece and Bulgaria should 
also be settled in the case of Greece and Turkey; and, after consideration, 
they had come to the conclusion that it would be best, on the whole, to let 
these two countries settle the matter between themselves, with a possible 
right of appeal. 

M. MILLERAND said that he agreed that if Greece and Turkey could not 
settle the matter satisfactorily themselves, the right should be reserved for 
either country to apply to the League of Nations. 

Sicnor Nitti and Mr. Lioyp GeorcgE, having expressed their approval 
of this solution, the Supreme Council decided— 


To accept the amendments suggested by the French delegation to the 
minorities clauses, Part IV of the Treaty of Peace with Turkey, article 3, 
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paragraph 2, and article 4, paragraph 2, subject to an addition to article 4, 
paragraph a2, in the following sense:— 


‘Au cas ot l’accord ne pourra s’établir, la Gréce et la Turquie auront le 
droit de s’adresser au Conseil de la Société des Nations qui fixera les con- 
ditions dudit accord’ (the precise wording of this addition being left to the 
Drafting Committee). 


4. SIGNOR NitT!1 suggested that while the council were awaiting the report of 
Marshal Foch’s military committee upon the questions of the 
The Hedjaz Armenian frontiers and Batoum, they should take the small 
point which had been raised in regard to the Hedjaz. He under- 
stood that a note had been circulated to the council on this subject. 
Lorp Curzon said that he had only that moment been given a copy of 
the note, and he would prefer that the discussion of the subject should be 
postponed until the meeting of the council that afternoon. 


(This was agreed to.) 


5. Lorp Curzon said that he would like to invite the attention of the 
_ Supreme Council to a small point which had been raised at their 
The Frontiers . . ; : : ; 
of Turkey  ™ecting the previous afternoon in connection with the small piece 
of territory on the western shore of the Black Sea, south of 
Burghas.® The French delegation had proposed that a little enclave in this 
region should be taken from Grecian Thrace and ceded to Bulgaria, as the 
population here was alleged to be predominantly Bulgarian. No decision, 
so far as his recollection went, had been actually reached, but if it was proposed 
to hand over this enclave to Bulgaria, he thought it was only fair to M. Veni- 
selos to let him know. 
SIGNOR Nitti agreed that M. Veniselos should be invited to express his 
views on the subject. 


(At this point M. Veniselos entered the Council Chamber.) 


M. KamMERER explained, with the aid of a map, the French proposal. 

M. VENISELOs expressed surprise at the suggestion, as he said that the 
population of the said enclave was entirely Greek. 

M. Kammerer said that, in those circumstances, the French delegation 
wished to withdraw their proposal. 


The Supreme Council decided— 


To accept M. Veniselos’s statement, and agreed that the above piece of 
territory should be left to Greece. 


6. SIGNoR NitT! said that now the Supreme Council were in possession of the 
opinion of the military experts in regard to the Armenian frontiers 

Armenia and Batoum, he proposed that the council should proceed to the 
discussion of these questions, taking Armenia first. 


(The Allied military experts again entered the Council Chamber.) 
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(The official interpreter then read out in French and English the note 
of the military advisers on the Armenian question (A.J. 173) (see Appendix 3).) 


Lorp Curzon said that he wished to raise a small point of fact which he 
thought it was desirable to correct. In the third paragraph of the military 
note reference was made to the forces which would be required to meet the 
attacks of the Azerbaijanis. The British delegation had received the previous 
evening a telegram from their representative at Tiflis to the effect that the 
Azerbaijanis, the Georgians and the Armenians had just concluded an agree- 
ment which effected a settlement of their difficulties. Admitting that the 
British representative’s information was correct, he thought the Supreme 
Council might assume that, on the Azerbaijan side, peace would now 
supervene and that no Armenian troops would be required in that area. 

FrELD-MARSHAL WILSON said that he thought that a telegram had also 
been received the previous day stating that very severe fighting had just 
taken place on that frontier. 

Lorp Curzon thought that the telegram to which the field-marshal 
referred was some days old. There was another point in the military note 
to which he would invite attention, and that was the reference in paragraph 6 
(2) [szc] to ‘trés faibles effectifs.” He did not understand this reference, as he 
thought that all that the Armenians required was the Allied flag, and not 
any troops. 

It was suggested that possibly what the military committee referred to was 
‘Allied officers,’ a certain number of whom it had been proposed to attach 
to the Armenian forces. 

SiGNnor Nirt1 asked whether any members of the Supreme Council had any 
further question to ask the military experts in regard to Armenia. If not, he 


proposed that the council should apply themselves to the military note respect- 
ing Batoum. 


7. (The official interpreter then read out in French Marshal Foch’s com- 
mittee’s note on the subject of Batoum (A.J. 172) (see Appendix 4), 
and also rendered it into English.) 


SiGNoR Nitti asked whether anyone wished to put a question to the 
military experts in regard to the above note. 

Lorp Curzon enquired what was believed to be the strength of the 
Bolshevik army which was said to be marching down the coast. 

MARSHAL Foc said that, with the information at the disposal of his 
committee, it was quite impossible to make any accurate guess as to its size. 

FigELD-MaARSHAL WILSON said that, according to a telegram which had 
been received from the British Foreign Office, it appeared to be in sufficient 
strength to drive 30,000 Cossacks in front of it. 

Lorp Curzon thought that it was possible that there was some mistake 
in the figures, and that 3,000 Cossacks was a more likely number. He 
enquired what was the present position in Batoum. There were there two 
British battalions. Were they in any immediate danger? Ifso, and supposing 
they were compelled to withdraw, was shipping available for their removal? 


Batoum 
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Was it anticipated that there would be any fighting? Was it likely that the 
Georgians would surrender their cherished port without a struggle? His own 
view was that if the Allied Powers allowed Batoum to be captured by the 
Bolsheviks without disputing its possession, the whole question of a new 
Caucasus was at an end. 

Mr. Lioyp GzorGE suggested that the discussion of these two questions 
should be deferred until their meeting that afternoon. In each case a very 
important question of policy was concerned, and it seemed to him advisable 
that the Supreme Council should have the opportunity of considering these 
reports, which had only just been handed to them, before they proceeded to 
take any decision. 


The Supreme Council decided— 


To adjourn the further consideration of these questions until their 
meeting at 5.30 p.m. the same afternoon, when the question of Mandates 
would also be raised. 


(The Supreme Council adjourned at 1.10 p.m.) 
San Remo, April 23, 1920. 


APPENDIX 1 TO No. 12 


(A.J. 159.) 
Propositions de la Délégation frangaise formulées d’accord avec M. Vénisélos 
Smyrne 
Article 3. 


Sous réserve des dispositions de la présente section, les stipulations concernant 
la Turquie inscrites au présent traité ne sont pas applicables a la ville de Smyrne et 
aux territoires décrits a l’article 2. 


Article 4. 

La ville de Smyrne et les territoires décrits 4 l’article 2 restent sous la souve- 
raineté ottomane. Toutefois, la Turquie transfére au Gouvernement hellénique 
l’exercice de ses droits de souveraineté sur la ville de Smyrne et lesdits territoires. 
En témoignage... .° 


Article 13. 
La protection diplomatique et consulaire a l’étranger des habitants de la ville 
de Smyrne et des territoires décrits 4 l’article 2 sera assumée par la Gréce. 


Article 16. 

(Supprimer la premiére ligne et la moitié de la seconde et commencer l'article 
comme suit) : 

‘Le Parlement local .. . .”8 


8 Punctuation as in filed copy. 
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APPENDIX 3 TO No. 12 


Notes des Consetllers militaires sur la Question arménienne 
(No. [A.J.] 173.) 

Sur Porganisation de larmée arménienne, on peut dire qu’elle sera longue. 
Elle exigera un nombre d’officiers élevé et, d’autre part, qu’elle [sic] ne produira 
des effets sérieux avant longtemps. 

Par suite, elle aura dés le début a lutter contre les Turcs non désarmés. 

D’autre part, une partie importante de ces forces doit étre maintenue face aux 
Azerbaidjans, dont les attaques sont actuellement trés violentes. 

Enfin, la seule voie pour faire parvenir les secours en armes aux Arméniens est 
celle de Batoum—Tiflis, dont l’utilisation est incertaine. 

Les Gouvernements ayant, d’autre part, décidé qu’aucune force alliée ne serait 
envoyée en Arménie, les Arméniens se trouveront réduits a leur seule force, et dans 
ces conditions ils semblent incapables de prendre possession de l’Arménie turque 
et d’Erzeroum en particulier.° 

Quant 4 la solution qui a été envisagée d’envoyer de trés faibles effectifs des 
Puissances alliées en vue d’accompagner le drapeau de ces Puissances, on fait 
observer que, si réduits que soient ces effectifs, cette mesure engage la responsa- 
bilité des Gouvernements et peut les entrainer en cas d’insuccés 4 une véritable 
expédition. | 

San Remo, le 23 avril 1920. 


APPENDIX 4 TO No. 12 
(A.J. 172.) 
Minutes of a Meeting summoned by Marshal Foch at 6 p.m., April 22, 1920, in 
accordance with Instructions of the Supreme Council (I.C.P. ro2).*° 
Present: Marshal Foch, Field-Marshal Sir Henry Wilson, General Badoglio. 

La situation militaire 4 Batoum semble pouvoir se résumer ainsi: 

1. Les bolsheviks ont dépassé le Caucase et marchent sur Batoum par la route 
du littoral de la mer Noire. 

Les forces navales britanniques ne pouvant pas interdire leur progression sur 
cette route, on peut estimer que les bolsheviks peuvent étre 4 Batoum dans une 
quinzaine de jours. 

2. Les Géorgiens ont une armée de 25,000 hommes environ, entiérement dis- 
persce dans la région s’étendant de la mer a Tiflis, et, par suite, hors d’état de 
présenter une force importante dans la région méme de Batoum. 

Cette armée est faiblement encadrée, de valeur médiocre, munie d’une certaine 
quantité d’armes, mais manquant de munitions. 

Son état d’esprit ne permet pas de penser qu’elle constitue un appui a la cause 
des Alliés. Il a méme été dit que si nous voulons maintenir l’occupation de 
Batoum, il est probable qu’elle se retournera contre nous. 

g. D’autre part, il s’agit d’une région de plus de 200,000 habitants, manquant 
de vivres et préts par suite a tous les désordres. 

Dans ces conditions, la défense de Batoum incombera entiérement aux Alliés 
et elle exigera, conformément a l’avis exprimé sur place par le Général Milne, un: 
renforcement trés important des forces qui y sont actuellement et qu’on semble 
pouvoir estimer 4 deux divisions pour commencer. 

9 This paragraph is printed by D. Lloyd George, op. cit., vol. ii, p. 1323. 
10 See No. 10, minute 4. 
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No. 13 


1.C.P. 104A] British Secretary’s Notes of a Meeting of the Supreme Council, 
held at the Villa Devachan, San Remo, on Friday, April 23, 1920, at 4 p.m. 


PRESENT: British Empire: The Right Hon. D. Lloyd George, Prime Minister; The 

Right Hon. the Earl Curzon of Kedleston, Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs; Mr. R. Vansittart, Mr. Forbes Adam, Mr. H. 
Fountain; SECRETARIES, Sir M. Hankey, Captain Abraham. 

France: M. Millerand, President of the French Council; M. Berthelot, 
M. Kammerer. 

Italy: Signor Nitti, Prime Minister (in the Chair) ; Signor Scialoja, Signor 
Nogara; SECRETARIES, Signor Garbasso, Signor Trombetti, Lieutenant 
Zanchi. 

INTERPRETER: M. Camerlynck. 


[1] Stcnor Nirrti asked whether there was any outstanding point in the 
Tripartite Agreement to which any member wished to draw 
Tripartite Agree- attention. 
ment (see Annex Mr. Lioyp GEorcE said that he did not think the United 
[Appendix] A). States or any other Power could reasonably complain if France, 
(a) As applying G ae 
to Mandated reat Britain and Italy entered into a self-denying ordinance 
Territory among themselves, though no doubt the document would be 
represented as attempting to exclude other Powers from com- 
mercial and economic opportunities, or at least for checking their means of 
developing any they already possessed. Before signing the document, how- 
ever, he would like to know whether it was agreed that the same self-denying 
ordinance should apply to those parts of the Turkish Empire which were to 
be subject to mandates? Under the covenant all countries were to have 
equal rights in mandated territory. He would therefore suggest that the 
self-denying ordinance should apply to mandated territory and that a clause 
to this effect should be included in the agreement. 

SIGNOR Nitti said that he thought all would agree to this, as it was not 
possible to have two kinds of agreement. 

Lorp Curzon said he thought it would be possible to frame a formula by 
means of which the self-denying ordinance would apply as far as the signa- 
tories were concerned in territory mandated to any of the signatory Powers. 
_ At a later stage the following draft of an article to be inserted in article 6 
was adopted :— 

“In the case of the territories which are detached from the former Turkish 
Empire in the conditions provided for in article . . . .' of the Treaty of 
Peace with Turkey, the contracting Powers accept v1s-d-vis of the manda- 
tory Power obligations similar to those contained in the foregoing articles.’ 


[6]? Lorp Curzon said he would like to raise another point. According to the 
draft at present under consideration, the self-denying ordinance applied to 


! Punctuation as in filed copy. 
2 Thus in the typescript text. 
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the Italian sphere in Southern Anatolia, to the French sphere in Cilicia, and 
to a part of Southern Kurdistan represented as the British sphere. He had 
explained on a previous occasion that on the hypothesis of a British mandate 
in Mesopotamia and of the inclusion therein of the Mosul Vilayet there was 
a portion of Kurdistan which declined to be separated from the rest of the 
Mosul Vilayet. He was prepared, therefore, to exclude from the Tripartite 
Agreement all mention of a British sphere in Kurdistan; for instance, in the 
fourth paragraph of the preamble and in any other clauses establishing 
a British sphere. 

M. BERTHELOT said he was not quite sure that he followed Lord Curzon. 
The French sphere of economic priority was what was known as the blue zone. 
Would Lord Curzon’s formula subtract any portion of this zone on the 
ground that it was part of Kurdistan? 

Lorp Curzon said that the blue zone was the French sphere of economic 
interest as laid down in the Sykes—Picot Agreement.? In consequence of this 
the British Government had proposed to claim similar advantages in the 
eastern and southern areas of Kurdistan. This claim was now withdrawn. 
The only part in which Great Britain would be concerned was the part lying 
around Sullimanieh forming an integral portion of the Mosul Vilayet. The 
rest of Kurdistan would be subject to no claim for economic priority raised 
by Great Britain. 

Mr. Lioyp GeEorcE observed that as a consequence Great Britain would 
accept no liability for maintaining order in that area. 

M. BeErRTHELOT asked if he might be told what were the limits of [the] 
British claim? For instance, in the region north of Mosul. 

Lorp Curzon said the limit would be the northern limit of the existing 
Mosul Vilayet. 

M. BERTHELOT said that this was of course subject to a final settlement of 
the question of Mosul by Mr. Lloyd George and M. Millerand. 

Mr. Lioyp GEorGE said he assumed when this had been settled the final 
version of the document would be signed by the plenipotentiaries at the 
conference. 

M. BeRTHELOT said that as M. Millerand had not been concerned in the 
negotiations leading to the drafting of this document, he would be glad that 
the clauses should be read out. 

Mr. VANSITTART explained that the text-varied slightly from that prepared 
in London, as it had been framed to meet the two alternative hypotheses of 
the autonomy of Kurdistan and the eventual independence of Kurdistan. 

The preamble was then read. 


It was agreed to suppress provisionally in the fourth paragraph of the 
preamble the words ‘and (on account of its proximity to Mesopotamia) of 
Great Britain in the part of Kurdistan east of the Tigris.’ 


Article 1 was read. No alteration was made. 
Article 2 was read. 


3 See Volume IV, Chap. II, Introductory Note. 
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It was agreed to suppress provisionally the words ‘Great Britain.’ 


Articles 3 and 4 were read. No change was made. 
Article 5 was read. 


Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said he would like to make one remark concerning the 
railway. He thought it would be desirable to stipulate clearly that whatever 
the nationality of the shareholders in the railway might be, the directors 
should not be in a position to discriminate in the matter of railway rates or 
other facilities between one nation and another. He thought it would be 
advisable to insert a clause establishing equal treatment. 

M. KAMMERER Said he thought that the position was safeguarded by 
the general clauses in the chapter relating to ports, waterways and railways. 

Mr. Fountain said he thought it was probably true that the case was 
covered by these general clauses, but, nevertheless, he thought it might be 
an advantage to re-state them in this place. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said there would be an advantage in doing so, as this 
agreement was a sort of corollary to the treaty. The following addition to 
article 5 was then accepted :-— 


‘The company proposed by the first paragraph of this article shall be 
bound to accord absolute equality of treatment in respect both of railway 
rates and facilities to the goods and passengers of whatever nationality, 
distinction [destination] or origin. 

‘In the event of the French Government exercising the right provided 
for in the second paragraph of this article, they undertake the same obliga- 
tions in respect of any railway line so attributed to them.’ 


Article 6 was read. The words relating to the special interests of Great 
Britain were provisionally suppressed. 

Article 7 was read. 

M. MILLERAND entered a reservation. 

The remaining articles were read and no alterations proposed. 


Lorp Curzon observed that it had been agreed in London to communicate 
this agreement to the Turkish Government and also to publish it. He thought 
perhaps it might be advisable to insert a clause stipulating this in the agree- 
ment itself. 

It was agreed: 


That the communication of the agreement to the Turkish Government 
and its publication should be stipulated at the end of the document. 


M. MILLERAND said that a French mining company had been working for 

twenty-five years in Heraclea. Its operations had of course been 
M. Millerand’s put an end to by the war and the resulting loss was estimated at 
Reservation re- something like 20 million francs. The efforts of this company 
garding Heraclea for twenty-five years were sustained by the hope of advantages 

which would be entirely cut off if the proposed text were 
adopted. All further development of this company’s activities and all the 
hopes which had sustained it in its twenty-five years of effort would be 
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blighted by the monopoly suggested in favour of Italy. France would wel- 
come the entry of Italy into this area, but could hardly be expected to allow 
that the pioneers in the work should lose all hope of the reward their efforts 
had earned as a consequence of the arrival even of friends and allies. 

M. Millerand then read as a possible basis for discussion the formula 
contained in Appendix (B). He added that the precise form of words did not 
concern him greatly, though the substance did. In effect, he was quite 
prepared to substitute the Franco-Italian co-operation for what had hitherto 
been French monopoly, but not sacrifice the endeavours of the French com- 
pany entirely in favour of an Italian monopoly. 

Signor Nirt1 said he had a very simple declaration to make. He would 
beg M. Millerand not to insist, otherwise he could not sign the Tripartite 
Agreement or the treaty. What M. Millerand proposed altered the whole 
conditions. The question of Heraclea had been solved long ago and the 
solution had never been called into question. He thought the claims advanced 
by the French company were unfair. Its position would not be altered. It 
already had a concession for the working of coal over an area of 65 square 
kilometres. No one could interfere with this. At one time it had been agreed 
that Italy should have a zone in the Smyrna area. This had been given to 
Greece and Italy had submitted. Italy, however, was the only considerable 
country without any stores of coal of her own. Her 40 million inhabitants 
were therefore in great difficulties in this respect. He understood that all 
the experts had agreed, and M. Clemenceau had told him that the question 
of Heraclea was settled. Established rights would of course be respected, but 
M. Millerand’s proposals could not be entertained. Italy could not sign the 
agreement on these lines, as the whole situation would be altered. If the 
document were published the Italian Chamber would certainly refuse to 
ratify it. 

M. MILLERAND said that he thought Signor Nitti was exaggerating the 
difficulty. There was no idea of excluding Italy from a reasonable share in 
the Heraclea coal basin. Nevertheless, the private persons who had ventured 
to make great sacrifices over a long period of years in the hope of the advan- 
tage which might now begin to accrue to them could not be deprived of all 
their hopes in favour of a new arrival. He would be quite content that Italy 
should receive opportunities equal to those granted to the French company, 
but to deny the latter all hope of expansion would be unjust. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorceE said that in this matter Great Britain had only the 
general interests of the Allies to consider. He had heard something of the 
discussion between M. Clemenceau and Signor Nitti on this subject. The 
general feeling had been that Italy was worse off for her coal than France 
or Great Britain, and that it was very desirable to find her some resources 
in coal if possible. As to oil, he trusted it would be possible for France and 
Great Britain to come to a satisfactory arrangement regarding the Mesopo- 
tamian supply. It would be a great misfortune if Italy failed to find adequate 
means of supplying herself with coal. He did not know what capital had been 
expended by the French company at Heraclea, and he quite saw the force of 
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the arguments urged by M. Millerand. It would be very hard indeed to tell 
the company which had worked in the area for years, that its prospects of 
success must be circumscribed just at a time when its property and its 
opportunities became most valuable. Would it not be possible to transfer the 
interests of the company to the Italian Government, which would of course 
give ample compensation to the French shareholders? Such an arrangement, 
moreover, would have the advantage of avoiding any troubles resulting from 
the working in the same basin of two nationalities. The question was a 
relatively small matter for France, though a very important one for Italy. He 
merely made this suggestion as a possible way out of the difficulty without 
knowing for certain whether it was feasible. 

M. MIL_eRAND said he thanked Mr. Lloyd George for the suggestion. It 
indicated that Mr. Lloyd George understood that he was only defending 
legitimate French interests in the same manner that Mr. Lloyd George 
defended British interests. He was ready to do all he could to facilitate the 
request of the Italian Government, and he would meet all suggestions in 
a welcoming spirit. Nevertheless, there was one thing he could not do, nor 
did he believe Signor Nitti in his place would do it. He could not deprive 
of their expectations a company of private persons who had worked for a 
quarter of a century for the prosperity that was now within sight. He felt 
sure M. Clemenceau meant to convey that Italy was to share in the oppor- 
tunities at Heraclea and perhaps to obtain equality of opportunity with the 
French company already there. 

S1GNOR NiTTI suggested that the discussion be continued on the following 
day. 

_M. MILieranp asked that the draft proposal he had made should be 
examined in the meantime by the experts merely as a basis for obtaining an 
agreement. 


This was agreed to. 


2.4 SIGNOR NirT! said that according to the report made by the military 
experts (A.J. 172),5 two divisions at the outset would be required 

Batoum in Batoum. France had offered one battalion, and he was prepared 
to do as much, but he felt that an effort of this kind would be useless. 

Lorp Curzon said the question was, how great was the military danger? 
Part of the Soviet army which had defeated Denikin was besieging the 
remnant of his forces in the Crimea; the other part was driving before it 
bands of cossacks and was proceeding round the shores of the Black Sea towards 
Batoum. It was as yet 120 miles from it. To what extent these troops were an 
organised force Marshal Foch did not know. It was impossible, therefore, 
to make any reasonable forecast. It was not necessary to assume that they 
would certainly reach Batoum. At the other end of the Caucasus a somewhat 


4 The minutes prepared by the Italian secretariat recorded that for the consideration of 
items 2 and 3 below, which began at 5.30 p.m., the conference was joined by the Japanese 
delegate, M. Matsui, and secretaries, MM. Saito and Sawada. 

5 Appendix 4 to No. 12. 
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similar situation had prevailed. It had been assumed that the Bolsheviks 
would attack Baku. The conference had been told that it would be useless to 
send naval reinforcements, or even troops, as they would certainly be over- 
whelmed by the Bolsheviks, who would inevitably take Baku as soon as the 
ice in the Volga melted. Nevertheless, Baku was still free from Bolsheviks. 
He did not claim that there was a strict analogy between Baku and Batoum. 
He felt, however, that the conference might be too much afraid of the Soviet 
armies. He had been told by Field-Marshal Sir Henry Wilson that there 
was no very great risk for European troops, which could be embarked by the 
fleet. In its political aspect, however, he felt that it was most desirable to 
keep Batoum until a permanent solution had been reached, and the place could 
be handed over to the protection of others. The Allies did not wish to keep 
their troops permanently in Batoum, and the League of Nations was not 
apparently ready to take responsibilities of this kind. The fall of Batoum, 
however, into the hands of Bolsheviks would be a resounding blow to the 
policy of the conference in the Caucasus. The fall of Batoum would be 
followed by the fall of Baku, and the intermediate States would be Bolshe- 
vised. The agreement which was being negotiated between the Caucasian 
States would be pure waste. The Bolshevik element in Georgia would make 
terms with the Russian Soviets and the other States would follow their 
example. When the conference had considered that peace should be made 
between these States and the Bolsheviks, the latter had been north of the 
Caucasus and were assumed to be ready to recognise the independence of the 
States to the south. The present situation was quite different. He personally 
viewed with great alarm the situation that would arise from the possession 
by the Bolsheviks of the railway from Batoum to Baku. He did not suggest 
that these political considerations should overrule military considerations, 
but he thought they justified some military risks. He would like to add that 
he had received a telegram from Admiral de Robeck® stating that he was himself 
going to Batoum. He was probably in Batoum at the present time. It might 
be wise to put before him the various arguments used regarding Batoum and 
to ask his advice should the conference attach any importance to it. 

M. BERTHELOT said he thought it would undoubtedly be very useful to get 
Admiral de Robeck’s advice. As to the French battalion, orders had been 
sent to hold one in readiness to proceed, and the French military authorities 
in Constantinople had been warned. 

Lorp Curzon asked whether the battalion was composed of white or 
black troops. 

M. BERTHELOT said he thought it would be a white battalion, as it would 
be supplied by the forces in Thrace. The British delegation had previously 
suggested that the battalion should be held in readiness, but not sent until 
they asked for it to go. He would, therefore, enquire whether the British 
Government desired that the battalion should proceed at once or that it 
should wait until Admiral de Robeck’s views had been obtained. 

Mr. Lioyp GEzorcE said that he was in general agreement with Lord 


6 H.M. High Commissioner at Constantinople. 
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Curzon and M. Berthelot, but was not sure of the imminence of the danger 
to Batoum. Nevertheless, serious warnings had been received. The fact that 
British ships were bombarding Bolsheviks on the road to Batoum and that 
a protest from Chicherin had been received’ was proof that there was a risk 
of a Bolshevik attack. Admiral de Robeck might be in Batoum at the 
moment. He would, therefore, support Lord Curzon’s suggestion, that the 
council should send him a telegram and ask him for an immediate report. 
He would like to add authorisation to Admiral de Robeck to embark the 
garrison should he conclude that it was impossible to defend Batoum even 
with the help of French and Italian battalions. The information regarding 
the situation in Batoum was not very consistent. In two or three days, how- 
ever, there might be accurate knowledge on the subject. 

SIGNOR Nitti said he entirely agreed with what Mr. Lloyd George had 
said. He assumed, however, that the report made by Marshal Foch, stating 
that the requirements at Batoum amounted to two divisions, was based upon 
some knowledge. He was still ready to send the battalion he had offered, 
but would not do so until Admiral de Robeck’s report had been received. 
He wished again to enter a caveat against embarking on war with Russia. 


It was agreed— 


That Lord Curzon should telegraph to Admiral de Robeck at Batoum 
asking for a report on the situation, and that no further troops should be 
sent to Batoum until this report had been considered. 


3. M. BERTHELOT said the more this subject was discussed the more he was 

convinced of two things. The first was that no Armenia could exist 
Erzerum without Erzerum. Erzerum was the centre of the country and the 

nucleus of all its roads. The Armenians would not be content to do 
without the place, nor would public opinion in the world, particularly in 
America. The second was that if the Powers were unwilling to give Erzerum 
to Armenia they ought to state clearly that they were unable to fulfil their 
promise, and regretted that they had no power to do so. The report of the 
military authorities (A.J. 173),8in his opinion, exaggerated the chances against 
the Armenians. It said in effect that the Turks had always beaten the 
Armenians, that the Turks had troops and munitions whereas the Armenians 
had none. To this it might be replied that Armenia had now been warned, 
that she was to some extent organised, and that faced with a struggle that 
meant life or death, she was likely to achieve success. If Turkey refused to sign 
the treaty it mattered little whether Erzerum was assigned to Armenia in it 
or not. If, on the other hand, the Turkish Government signed the treaty 
it would become law, and only Turkish irregulars, and not organised Turkish 
forces, would fight Armenia for the possession of Erzerum assigned to it in 
the treaty itself. This would be guerilla warfare, which would not last for 
ever. The Turks eventually would have to deal; right would be on the side 
of the Armenians, and the Turks would, in the end, have to acknowledge it. 

7 See. The Times (p. 15) of April 21, 1920. 
8 Appendix 3 to No. 12. 
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Moreover, the sympathy of the world would be provoked on behalf of the 
Armenians struggling to obtain the place, and later on the world might be 
in a better position to give assistance. America in particular, with a new 
President and a new policy, might be far more active than she was at the 
present time. It appeared to him that it was quite impossible to drop the 
whole idea of an independent Armenia. It was equally impossible to set one 
up without Erzerum. If the treaty assigned Erzerum to Armenia, Armenia 
would at least have a legal title to it, and the law had some force of realisation 
in its very nature. 

Mr. Lioyp GEorcE said he wished he could agree with M. Berthelot. It 
was with great reluctance that he appeared to be contending in favour of the 
Turks, The real danger in conferences was that they lived in a world of 
illusions and did not face facts. Conferences were inclined to think when they 
had framed resolutions and adopted clauses they had solved difficulties. 
M. Berthelot seemed to think that the ownership of Erzerum could be 
decided in the conference. It could not. If six representatives round the table 
ordered the Drafting Committee to declare Erzerum Armenian, would this 
be giving Erzerum to Armenia in M. Berthelot’s sense? Erzerum would 
have to be taken by force, and blood spilt in the taking. The military experts 
had been consulted, and the Allied Powers decided that they could not send 
troops to take the place. If they could only send two battalions to Batoum, 
they could certainly not send two divisions to Erzerum. Could the Armenian 
Republic take Erzerum unaided? Marshal Foch’s report gave an unhesitat- 
ing answer in the negative. To make the case clearer, Signor Nitti had 
suggested that all the military experts should give a collective answer. Their 
answer had been the same. But M. Berthelot discarded these conclusions 
as of no importance. Did he believe that the Armenians could not protect 
themselves from being massacred, and yet march into a hostile country and 
storm a fortress that had resisted the Russian armies? Ifthe conference were 
to declare in the treaty that Erzerum belonged to Armenia the transaction 
would remain a paper transaction without hope of realisation. He hoped the 
conference would not do it as it would be an unworthy act. If Armenia could 
not exist without Erzerum, they could not exist at all. The Powers could not 
take it for them, and they could not take it themselves. M. Berthelot hoped 
that Turkey would sign the treaty as the forces of law would operate in favour 
of the Armenians, but the Turks did not respect law even in Constantinople. 
The territory around Erzerum was Moslem land. The inhabitants would 
feel they were waging a Holy War against the Christian invaders, and any 
Armenian enterprise against it would be, he felt certain, quite hopeless. 
He was not at all sure that Armenia was impossible without Erzerum. Many 
other Powers had declared they could not exist without some place that they 
coveted. Poland had stated she could not live without Danzig, and the 
Czechoslovaks and the Roumanians had said similar things. He had been 
told that Batoum was the natural outlet of Armenia. According to President 
Wilson it was Trebizond. He doubtless thought Armenia could not exist 
without Trebizond. Probably it could exist without Erzerum as easily 
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as without Trebizond. The only thing that he agreed with in M. Berthelot’s 
statement was what he had said about the United States of America. Under 
a new President, America might accept more responsibilities in Turkey. Had 
there been an American mandate over Armenia, anything might have been 
possible, as a strong State like America could have protected the nights of 
Moslems. In the absence of such a mandatory, the subjection of a Mahom- 
medan population to their Christian neighbours would bea wrong which would 
resound throughout Islam. He therefore again proposed the two alternatives 
he had suggested on the previous day. If there were no Armenian districts out- 
side the Erivan Republic, then Armenia ought to have no more territory. 

Lorp Curzon said that the same was the case in Palestine. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said the comparison was irrelevant. Moreover, for 
military reasons a pledge® had been given during the war to secure Jewish 
support all over the world. No such pledge, so far as he knew, had been 
given that Erzerum should be Armenian. He maintained that if there were 
no Armenian districts outside the Erivan Republic he would assign no further 
territory to the Armenians. He therefore proposed the following alternatives, 
either— 


1.—(a) That the boundaries of the Armenian Republic should be... .! 

and of Turkey should be... .! 

(6) That the zone between the two, as follows... .', should be neutralized. 

(c) That the Council of the League of Nations should be empowered to 
decide within a period of five years whether the whole or any part of 
this zone should be permanently attributed either to Armenia or to 
Turkey. : 

(d) That both Turkey and Armenia bind themselves to accept the decision 
of the League of Nations. 

(e) That pending its decision the administration of the neutral zone should 
be left in the hands of Turkey, or that a High Commissioner should 
be appointed over it by the League of Nations, as in the case of Danzig. 

Or— 

2. Alternatively, that a telegram should be sent to President Wilson 
summarising the report of the military experts, and stating that it is 
impossible for the Allies, in view of the obligations they have assumed 
for the protection of backward peoples elsewhere, to undertake the 
responsibility for constituting more than a small Armenia, as follows 

. ', and asking whether the United States will assume the responsi- 
bility for assuring to the Armenian people the full area which the 
conference considers might be given to them, if some outside Power will 
afford them the military and economic assistance necessary to protect 
them from attack, and to establish the State on firm foundations. In the 
event of refusal, the treaty to constitute the smaller Armenia. 


(Further discussion was adjourned until the following afternoon at 4 p.m.) 
San Remo, April 23, 1920. 
9 The Balfour Declaration of 1917: see Volume IV, Chap. II, Introductory Note. 
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AppEenpix A To No. 13 
(Very Secret.) April 23 
Draft of Tripartite Agreement’® 


The French, British and Italian Governments, animated by a sincere wish to 
help Turkey and to develop her resources and to avoid the international rivalries 
which have obstructed these objects in the past; 

In accordance with the request already formulated by the Turkish Government 
that it should receive the necessary assistance in the reorganisation of the ad- 
ministration of justice, the finances, the gendarmerie and police, in the protection 
of religious, racial or linguistic minorities and in the economic development of the 
country; 

Considering that the immediate independence or eventual independence of 
Kurdistan has been recognised by the contracting Powers, and that it is desirable, 
with a view to the promotion of the development of that country and the possible 
provision of any assistance which it may require in its administration, to avoid 
international rivalries in this connection; 

Recognising the special interests of Italy in South Anatolia, of France in Cilicia 
and the western part of Kurdistan bordering on Syria, up to Jezireh-ibn-Omar, 
and (on account of its proximity to Mesopotamia) of Great Britain in the part of 
Kurdistan east of the Tigris, as these areas are respectively defined in article 5 
hereof: 

Have agreed upon the following provisions :— 


1. The contracting Powers will enjoy a position of perfect equality in the forma- 
tion of all international commissions, whether existing or to be established, charged 
with the duty of reorganising and supervising in a manner consistent with the 
independence of the country the different public services (judicial and financial 
administrations, gendarmerie and police) and of ensuring the protection of racial, 
religious and linguistic minorities. 

2. Similar equality will be observed in the different services dependent on the 
above and to be established. 

However, in the event of the Imperial Ottoman Government or, in the circum- 
stances provided for in paragraph 3 of the preamble, the Kurdish Government 
being desirous of obtaining external assistance in the local administration or police 
of the areas in which the special interests of Great Britain, France and Italy are 
respectively recognised, the contracting Powers will not dispute the preferential 
claim of the Power, whose special interests in such areas are recognised, to supply 
such assistance. This assistance shall be specially directed towards enhancing the 
protection afforded to racial, religious or linguistic minorities in such areas, 

3. The contracting Powers will not apply, nor make or support applications on 
behalf of their nationals for industrial or commercial concessions in an area in 
which the special interests of one of the said Powers are recognised except in cases 
where such Power declines or is unable to take advantage of its special position. 

Nevertheless the nationals of the contracting Powers, their ships and aircraft, 
and the produce and manufacture of their dominions shall enjoy in the said areas 
perfect equality in all that concerns commerce and navigation and particularly as 
regards transit, customs and similar matters. 


10 The French text of this draft agreement, also included in the filed copy of the appendix, 
is not printed. The two texts corresponded except as noted in notes 11 and 12 below. 
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4. The contracting Powers will render diplomatic support to each other in 
maintaining their position in the areas in which their special interests are re- 
spectively recognised. 


Artule 5 [stc] 

The Anatolian Railway, the Mersina—Tarsus—Adana Railway and that part of 
the Bagdad Railway which lies in Turkish territory as defined by the Treaty of 
Peace with Turkey, shall be worked by a company whose capital will be subscribed 
by English, French and Italian financial groups. Part of the capital will be allotted 
to English, French and Italian groups in return for the interests that such groups 
respectively may have held in the Bagdad line as a whole; the rest of the capital 
will be divided between the English, French and Italian groups." 

Nevertheless in exchange for the whole or part of the interests owned by French 
subjects on the rst August, 1914, in the Bagdad Railway line, the French Govern- 
ment reserves the right to have conceded to it and to work the whole or part of the 
railway lines (including the Mersina—Tarsus—Adana line) which lie in the zone in 
which its interests are specially recognised. In such event the share of its subjects 
in the company provided for in the preceding paragraph will be reduced by a 
proportion corresponding to the value of the lines which are conceded to it under 
these conditions. This right of the French Government must be exercised within 
twelve months from the date of the coming into force of the Treaty of Peace with 
Turkey. 

In the operations of the company constituted as provided by the first paragraph 
account will be taken of the particular rights and interests of the respective Govern- 
ments which are recognised by the present agreement,'? but in such a way as not to 
injure the good working of the railways. 

The three Powers agree to support the unification in the near future of the entire 
system of railways in the territory which remains Turkish by the establishment of a 
joint company for working these lines. The division of the capital of this new com- 
pany will be settled by agreement between the groups interested. 

6. For the purpose of the present agreement the areas in which the special 
interests of France are recognised are (here follows geographical description of 
frontiers of blue area’ north of Turkish frontier) and the area in which the special 
interests of Italy are recognised is (here follows description of green zone and zone 
C’3 less the area under Greek administration) and the area in which the special 
interests of Great Britain are recognised is (here follows description of frontiers of 
Kurdistan east of blue area and south of southern frontier of Armenia, and 
north of northern frontier of Mesopotamia). 

7. The interests of Italy are also recognised in respect of the basin of Heraclea, 
but only so far as concerns the coal mines and the means of transporting the coal 
from the mines (such as railways and port facilities), with the exception of those 
which are owned by neutral nationals, or were owned before August 1914 by 
Allied nationals. 


™ In the French text the preceding passage read: ‘... que ces groupes pouvaient 
posséder respectivement au ler aofit 1914 sur l’ensemble de la ligne de Bagdad; le reste 
de ce capital sera divisé par parties égales entre les groupes anglais, francais et italien.’ 

12 In the French text this passage read: ‘... aux Gouvernements respectifs dans les 
zones définies par le présent accord ...’. 

13 See Volume IV, Chap. III, Introductory Note. 
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The contracting Powers shall render mutual diplomatic support in order to 
obtain the enactment by the Turkish Government, in respect of the Heraclea coal 
mines, of such new decrees as may be required in order to bring the regulations 
regarding employment and similar matters in connection with the mining in- 
dustry into accord with the technical and industrial conditions of the present time, 
and particularly such modifications of the existing regulations issued in 1867 as are 
necessary with this object. 

8. The present agreement will be communicated to the Turkish Government 
and will enter into force at the same time as the Treaty of Peace with Turkey. The 
French and Italian Governments will withdraw their troops from the respective 
zones where their special interests are recognised, when the contracting parties 
shall have declared themselves satisfied by a joint agreement that the treaty is being 
executed and the measures accepted by Turkey for the protection of Christian 
minorities have been put into force and effectively guaranteed. 

g. Any one of the Great Powers who enjoys special economic interests in any 
part of the Turkish Empire shall accept therewith the responsibility for supervising 
the provision of the Treaty of Peace with Turkey with regard to the protection of 
minorities in that area. 

10. There is nothing in this agreement to impede the free entry for commercial 
and economic purposes of the nationals of other States into any of the areas herein 
referred to, subject to the reservations which are contained in the Treaty of Peace 
with Turkey or which have been voluntarily accepted for themselves by the signa- 
tories of this agreement. 


APPENDIX B To No. 13 
Formula respecting Heraclea 


Les Gouvernements frangais et italien, désireux de collaborer dans l’esprit le 
plus amical 4 la mise en valeur et le développement des richesses houilléres du 
bassin d’Héraclée, se déclarent d’accord: 

1. Pour reconnaitre lintangibilité des droits francais actuellement acquis ou 
poursuivis; 

2. Pour faire prévaloir dans les concessions nouvelles le principe d’une participa- 
tion égale des intéréts francais et italiens. Un droit de priorité sur la production 
au dela des besoins économiques essentiels de la Turquie sera réservé a ]’Italie, qui, 
de son cété, s’engage 4 appuyer auprés du Gouvernement ottoman les réclamations 
présentées par la Société d’Héraclée a titre d’indemnité pour les dommages de 
guerre subis par elle; 

g. Pour favoriser le rapprochement des nouvelles entreprises frangaises et 
italiennes du bassin en un grand consortium unique franco-italien ; 

4. Pour se préter mutuellement un appui diplomatique en vue d’ obtenir du 
Gouvernement ottoman la promulgation d’un nouveau réglement minier répon- 
dant aux exigences d’une exploitation moderne, étant dés maintenant entendu que 
tous bénéfices et avantages devant résulter de la mise en vigueur de ce réglement 
seront acquis au méme titre a toutes les concessions, que celles-ci aient été délivrées 
postérieurement ou antérieurement a sa promulgation. 
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No. 14 


1.C.P. 104B] Notes of a Conversation held at the Hétel Royal, San Remo, on 
Saturday, April 24, 1920, at 10.30 a.m. 


PRESENT: British Empire: The Right Hon. D. Lloyd George, Prime Minister; Sir 
M. Hankey. 


France: M. Millerand, President of the French Council; M. Camerlynck. 


1. M. MILLerRanp said that, in his opinion, it was most important to come to 
an agreement on certain questions. In order to put an end to 
Proposed De- —_ the gossip and scandal and rumours which were flying about, 
claration by ‘ : 
the San Remo it Was very desirable to end the Conference of San Remo by 
Conference issuing a joint statement by all the Allies. It should be quite 
short and should be concerned with two particular points. 
One matter which was indispensable to the peace of the world, and which 
must be clearly dealt with in the declaration, was the disarmament of Ger- 
many. In regard to this it was essential to show that the Allies were deter- 
mined to maintain the peace of the world. It was only too obvious that 
Germany had shown no eagerness, and perhaps even some ill-will in this 
matter. Anyhow, they had not executed the treaty. It was essential to show 
that the Allies were agreed on this, because the disarmament of Germany 
was the first condition of the peace of the world and of the disarmament of 
other nations. From that point of view it might be desirable that the Allies 
should examine, and set forth in their manifesto, a summary of the various 
papers forwarded by Germany, and reach an agreement, so that they could 
include in the statement short answers on the solutions to these papers. If, 
however, it was preferred, he was prepared to leave out this summary of the 
German statement and the replies thereto. The second point was that, for 
the re-establishment of the life of the world, it was necessary to establish 
a financial and economic equilibrium. With this object, the Allies should 
be ready to discuss together the means of arriving at a rapid solution of the 
question of the reparation to be demanded from Germany, so as to show, 
in the common interest of Germany itself and of the world, that the indemnity 
could be mobilised and utilised at once. In conclusion, the Allies should 
show themselves determined to stand together in peace as they had done in 
war, in order to maintain the peace of the world and to safeguard the interests 
of the various nations. 


2. Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said he agreed that the conference should push on 

with the questions relating to Germany, as well as with other 
Mesopotamian questions. In regard to the Turkish Treaty, they were now 
Oil almost agreed. He was told that M. Berthelot and Sir John 

Cadman had come to an agreement on the question of oil. 
This removed what was almost the last question between Great Britain and 
France relating to the Turkish Treaty. He asked what information M. Mille- 
rand had on that subject, as he had not himself yet seen Sir John Cadman. 
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M. MILLERAND said his only information was that the question would be 
settled by the agreement now contemplated. 


(A copy of the memorandum of agreement between M. Berthelot and 
Sir J. Gadman regarding petroleum is attached as Appendix 2.') 


3. Mr. Ltoyp GeorcE said that the question of Erzerum was very embarrass- 

ing, and he did not quite know what to do in regard to it. He could 
Erzerum* not accept the responsibility of agreeing to the Larger Armenia. He 

had consulted Mr. Balfour, who had been in charge of the matter 
in Paris, and he found that Mr. Balfour took precisely the same view as he 
did. He thought the British Cabinet would also take this view. Naturally, 
Lord Curzon, who had been president of the Conference of Foreign Ministers 
and Ambassadors in London, stood loyally by the decision of that conference. 
Personally, however, he felt that the creation of a Larger Armenia would make 
for bad feeling among the Moslems in India and all the world over. Moreover, 
it was indefensible on ethnological grounds. What he would like would be, if 
possible, to suspend the question until the United States of America would decide 
finally whether they could take a mandate. If President Wilson refused, 
it was possible that some future President might accept. If America became 
the mandatory she would see fair play in Armenia. Apart from that, he felt he 
could not agree to the Larger Armenia, and this prevented the treaty from 
going forward. He hoped it would be possible for M. Millerand to agree with 
him some plan of holding the settlement in suspense until America could 
finally decide. In that case 1t would be possible to have the Larger Armenia. 


M. MILLEeRAND said that he thought Mr. Lloyd George attached an 
exaggerated importance to the question of Erzerum itself. He quite realised 
the British Prime Minister’s reasons, and would like to meet him. He himself 
would like to go rather further than Mr. Lloyd George, and make the 
following suggestions to the United States:— 


(i) As Mr. Lloyd George suggested, to ask President Wilson if America 
would charge herself with the mandate for Armenia. If this were 
accepted, the question was settled. 

(ii) If America would not accept, to ask her to arbitrate and to say 
whether Erzerum should be neutralised or should form part of Armenia. 


Mr. Lioyp GeorcE thought that this was a good suggestion. At first sight 
it struck him favourably, and he thought it might be a good way out. It was 
very important to get rid of this question, which had already occupied two 
days, and must not be allowed to occupy a third. 


1 Not printed. The memorandum of agreement in this appendix was identical with 
that printed in Cmd. 675 of 1920, Memorandum of agreement between M. Philippe Berthelot, 
Directeur des Affaires politiques et commerciales au Ministére des Affaires Etrangéres, and Professor 
Sir John Cadman, K.C.M.G., Director in Charge of His Majesty’s Petroleum Department, except 
that the text in the appendix was (i) headed ‘(Very Secret)’, and (ii) initialled at foot: 
‘J. C. P. B. San Remo, April 24, 1920. Confirmed: D. L. G. A. M. April 24, 1920.’ 

2 The main part of this minute is printed with minor variation by D. Lloyd George, 
op. cit., vol. ii, pp. 1323-4. 
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4. Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said that, before discussing the proposed declaration 

towards Germany, he would like to say a word about the press, 
The Press which was a great danger. The attitude of the French press, and 

of some of the British press, might drive the British Government, in 
order to defend itself, to state the whole case in the House of Commons, and, 
through its supporters in the press. In Great Britain, as in France, there were 
both Government and Opposition papers. The latter stated the case against 
the Government. Up to now the Government had made no effort to get the 
press which supported it to state the case on the other side, but it might 
have to put the whole case in Parliament and in the Government organs. 
Once that began there was real danger of conflict between the two countries. 
The papers would start snarling at each other; the Ministers would have to 
make statements, he, himself, in England, and M. Millerand in France. 
This would be fatal. He had refused up to now to answer M. Barthou and 
M. Poincaré, although he could easily do so, but he did not want to start 
a press controversy, as that would be the beginning of a real quarrel between 
the two countries. That was the meaning of the attacks in the French press, 
which had been supported by the British Opposition press, and particularly 
the papers under Lord Northcliffe’s control. It was no secret that Lord 
Northcliffe had wished to be a British representative at the Peace Conference, 
and the rejection of his claims was the reason for his violent opposition. The 
recent by-elections in England showed that Lord Northcliffe had had no 
effect in the country.* He was most anxious to avoid a newspaper war, which 
could only result in a war of speeches by Ministers. He was wholly in favour 
of good feeling and co-operation between the two countries, but, just as the 
French papers had their point of view, so we had ours. It was important 
to state the case on each side in conference and to see if accommodation 
could not be reached; but the press campaign made this very difficult. He 
and M. Millerand could easily settle all these questions if only they were 
left alone, without this frightful clatter outside. 

M. MILLERAND said he would like first that Mr. Lloyd George should not 
only think but actually say that the one thing that mattered was the words 
of those who had the authority to speak for their countries, namely, the heads 
of their Governments. Whatever might be the personality of those who spoke 
outside and spoke differently, even though they were inspired by public 
grounds, the only thing that really counted was the attitude of the Govern- 
ments. He must state at once that the recent campaign in the press was 
wholly regrettable. Nevertheless, the fact was that they did undoubtedly 
exert a certain influence. He could say on his conscience that, for his part, 


3 M. Barthou, President of the Foreign Affairs Committee of the French Chamber, and 
M. Poincaré, then President of the Reparation Commission, had recently publicly criticized 
British and Allied policy: see The Times of March 13 (p. 15) and 26 (p. 13) and April 19 
(p. 12), 1920. 

4 In the preceding fortnight the results of seven British parliamentary by-elections had 
been announced. In six of these elections the candidates of the coalition government had been 
elected. 
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he had done all he could to stop these campaigns. In parenthesis he would 
observe that, while he had done all that he could, unfortunately without 
success, he had been reproached for not giving sufficient food to the press, 
who retaliated by spreading these stories. It would be very useful, however, 
if Mr. Lloyd George would realise that underneath this press campaign— 
often excessively exaggerated—there was a certain public opinion of which 
the Government must take account. The press made a good deal of capital 
out of it. Nevertheless, the Governments must take into account the real feeling 
which the press reflected. The underlying public sentiment was that France, 
which was in a position which Mr. Lloyd George well realised, and which 
he had referred to more than once in terms which had deeply touched the 
French people, was waiting for a reparation which did not come, and every- 
where there was the sentiment that Germany was making fun of her and 
mocking her. It was partly in order to answer and to get rid of the 
detestable attitude of the press that he had proposed a joint declaration 
on behalf of the Allies which should reflect the real feelings of the Govern- 
ments and of British and French public opinion. That would be the best 
means of suppressing the press campaign. It was necessary for him to add 
one word. What public opinion in the whole world expected was a declara- 
tion in common by all the Allies with regard to Germany. For reasons he 
was not disposed to criticise, the conference had not yet been able to tackle 
this question, having been fully engaged with the treaty with Turkey. But 
in all countries public opinion was awaiting a manifesto by the Allies, and 
this was necessary to counteract the slight uneasiness which had lately arisen. 
It was of the greatest importance to wipe out these misgivings of yesterday 
by giving a public announcement of appeasement and comfort. 


5. Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said that M. Millerand was absolutely right in refer- 
ring to the factitious element in the press as well as to the reali- 
ties which lay underneath. These latter were what concerned 
us. His statement had been very fair on this point. Germany 
had threatened the very life of France by her terrible armaments. The result 
of the war had defeated her designs. But last night he had been talking to 
Marshal Foch, and it had been generally realised that there had been 
moments when there was just a chance that Germany might have succeeded. 
This must never occur again. Twice within his and M. Millerand’s memory 
this had occurred, and it was difficult to realise the feelings of France in 
countries like England, which, owing to the sea, had never suffered the 
horrors of invasion. Hence, France demanded that the German teeth should 
be drawn, and wanted to keep those teeth in her cupboard. There he was 
with the French, and as far as Great Britain was concerned she could sup- 
port every reasonable—no, he would not say ‘reasonable,’ but ‘necessary’ 
—action, and the only qualification he would make was that this action 
must be effective and adapted to the purposes it was intended to achieve. 
Great Britain would support France in any such action to disarm Germany, 
whatever the cost and additional sacrifice which such action might involve. 
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6. The next question was that of reparation. He had seen all the devastated 
Reparation regions, except those of Belgium. He had seen all those in France, 

from Verdun to Arras and beyond. When he had been in Paris 
he had made a point of going out every Sunday to see them. Hence, France 
wanted not a paper declaration of Germany’s admission or [of ] responsibility, 
but some actual effort by Germany to assist France to pay the bill. Germany 
could not pay money down on the counter. That was impossible. But 
France wanted to see an effort by Germany which would enable her, without 
taxing her people too heavily, to start reparation. 


7. The third point was that Germany had deliberately and systematically 
destroyed the coal-mines of Northern France, and up to now had 
Coal-Mines not made any effort to undertake compensation. On these three 
points he was with France as to any action required. It was better, 
however, to speak quite frankly. 


8. Declarations had been made in France, as M. Millerand knew, by very 
important men, indicating that they had something ulterior in 
pair ¢ their minds, and that they were not satisfied with the treaty. 
They thought the boundaries of France ought to extend as far as 
the Rhine, and that the Ruhr Valley ought to be annexed. He 
himself was consistently opposed to this, and British public opinion was 
consistently opposed to it; not because Great Britain was afraid of France 
being powerful—not in the least; they simply feared that another Alsace- 
Lorraine would be created, and that perhaps in the next generation another 
cruel and devastating war might be facilitated. The fate of Alsace-Lorraine 
had sunk deeply into the British people. They had thought in 1870 that its 
annexation was a fundamental mistake of Bismarck’s. They had always 
thought it would result in war. This had occurred. They feared now 
that if France annexed more territories it might result in war. That was the 
reason. France might entertain certain suspicions of Germany. What he 
had said was the suspicion of France which, perhaps, was lurking in England. 
On the three points he had enumerated above, Great Britain was absolutely 
agreed to support France. But they must have some assurance that there 
was no such arriére-pensée as he had suggested. The Labour party and the 
Liberal party were solid against any annexation, and he thought that the 
Conservative party was also equally opposed to anything of the kind. 

M. MILLERAND thanked Mr. Lloyd George very much for this declaration, 
because on this point he agreed that no doubts should be allowed to exist. He 
could affirm, however, that the immense majority of the French people and 
of the French Government were as opposed as Mr. Lloyd George was to all 
annexation, and did not even think of it. He would be very happy, if Mr. 
Lloyd George desired, that the proposed announcement should contain 
a declaration against any thought of further annexation by France. The 
immense majority of the French people and parliament only thought of 
security and reparation. These were really the only things they thought 
of—security, reparation, and coal. They had no other thought at all. 
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Mr. Lioyp GeorceE said that the proposed inclusion of a statement in the 
declaration, as suggested by M. Millerand, would be very valuable. He was 
entirely with France in regard to security and indemnity. 


g. Mr. Litoyp GeorcE said that the practical question was how to set about 
the declaration. As M. Millerand knew, his view was that 
Proposed Meeting we could not come to the point unless the Germans were 
with Germans invited to come to Paris, which would quite meet his views, 
or anywhere else, so long as the press could be muzzled. We 

would then say to the Germans: ‘twelve months ago you signed the treaty; 
you have not done this, you have not done that, and we are all agreed that 
you must carry it out. There is no difference of opinion between us on that. 
Please tell us what your explanations are, and what you are going to do.’ 
There was no other way of dealing with a feeble Government of this kind. 

M. MILLERAND said that on this point he had already had occasion to 
express his views, and on reflection he adhered to them. He was not opposed, 
if Mr. Lloyd George thought it necessary, to the idea of an invitation to the 
Germans, but more than ever, if the meeting was to take place, he felt that 
the Allies must make a declaration in which they would announce and 
explain the reasons, and that before meeting the Germans the Allies must 
have a clear agreement among themselves. It was essential that no difference 
should appear between the Allies in front of the Germans. 

Mr. LLoyp GeorcE agreed, and suggested that either he or M. Millerand 
should draft a declaration which could be discussed. 


10. Mr. Lioyp GeorcE then raised the question of reparation. He had seen 
it stated in a Paris paper that he proposed to revise the treaty in 
the sense that Germany should pay a lump sum. He was still of 
opinion that that was the way out. He had sent for Sir John Bradbury5 to 
come to San Remo, though he had not seen him yet, in order to ascertain 
the position. When the Supreme Council in Paris had decided to ask Ger- 
many to fix a sum,® they [had] only done so after prolonged reflection and 
consultation of their experts. M. Clemenceau, President Wilson and the 
Belgians had all consulted their experts. Germany could not pay any repara- 
tion until she knew the total that would be demanded. If the question was 
put off until all the claims were in, there would be years of delay. The 
French claims were not yet prepared. M. Millerand, as a lawyer like himself, 
knew well how long that would take. There would be claims as regards 
thousands of houses, factories, farms, trees, furniture, &c. The claimants 
would be entitled to enquiry, and the claims would have to be checked. It 
would be an endless business, and the total could not be ascertained, probably 
in less than three years. M. Millerand had suggested something on account. 
He did not wish to raise that controversy again, but the root of the matter 
was that Germany could not pay until she knew what the total was. 

They were all agreed that it would be best if Germany could propose 


Reparation 


S British Delegate to the Reparation Commission. 
6 See No. 3, note 2. 
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a lump sum. It was true that the German proposal would be less than we 
were now inclined to ask for, but it would be more than we were likely to 
get. He was afraid that no country in the world could pay all the claims that 
would be made on Germany. What was required was to start Germany 
working to pay off her liabilities. If this was agreed upon Germany could 
give bonds which would be negotiable at different periods. It would not be 
possible to put them all on the market at once, and the Reparation Com- 
mission would have to fix on a scheme for the instalments. The credit of 
Germany depended on her being able to fulfil her obligations in payment 
of these bonds. Then France would be in a position to raise money on them. 
He did not believe that Germany could negotiate such bonds until she knew 
her total liability. In order that Germany should carry out that part of the 
treaty the Allies should insist on a definite proposal by her. At one time 
Germany had made a proposal of £5,000,000,000 sterling without interest. 
The Allies had refused. 

He was not suggesting that they should now accept this particular figure, 
but they should consider what figure they could accept. It was better that 
France should get something than that she should pursue a chimera. 

M. MILLERAND asked when Germany proposed £5,000,000,000 sterling? 

Mr. Lioyp Georcs said that Brockdorff-Rantzau had proposed it.’ 

M. MILLERAND said that he was quite in agreement as to the necessity of 
fixing now what the Allies could accept, and he would even indicate a date 
by which this should be done, namely, before the Brussels Conference in 
May.® Before that date they should agree on a figure to be asked from Ger- 
many. Therefore, he would raise no opposition to the proposal that Germany, 
as contemplated under the Peace Treaty and the Protocol attached to it, 
should make an offer. Among others, and perhaps more than most others, 
he himself felt it essential that the Allies should first agree as to what offer by 
Germany in regard to reparation they could accept. This being established— 
without taking into consideration the proposal for a sum to be paid on 
account—there were two forms in which the indemnity might be paid. The 
simplest form, and for that reason the best, was that they should pay a capital 
sum, for example, £5,000,000,000, £10,000,000,000 or £30,000,000,000 
sterling, the exact amount being fixed by experts. The inconvenience of this 
plan was that it would be fatal if} in fixing it we thought more of the present 
state of Germany than of restitution for France and Belgium. The world 
would be thinking more of the situation in Germany than of anything else, 
and the tendency would be to fix the sum as low as possible. Nevertheless, 
he had no particular prejudice against this plan, and only wanted to state 
the inconveniences, one of which was that it would be strongly opposed in 

7 In a note of May 29, 1919, from Count Brockdorff-Rantzau, then head of the 
German Peace Delegation, to M. Clemenceau, President of the Paris Peace Conference: 
see Papers relating to the Foreign Relations of the United States: the Paris Peace Conference, 1919, 
vol. vi, p. 798. 

8 The secretariat of the League of Nations had issued invitations to an international 


financial conference to be held in Brussels in May 1920. This conference was subsequently 
postponed till the following September. 
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France. Another plan would be to fix a figure—and this plan was equivalent 
to the immediate fixation of a minimum—for an annuity to. be paid during 
a fixed number of years, for example, say, a minimum of 3 billions of gold 
francs during thirty years. This sum to pile up automatically in accordance 
with the eventual increase of Germany’s state of security and Germany’s 
wealth—(Mr. Lloyd George suggested there should be a maximum as well). 
The increase would be made by using indices based on the receipts of railways, 
customs, production of steel and coal, and by applying a coefficient to the 
indices the amount of the eventual indemnity would be fixed. The thirty 
years would be a minimum during which at least 3 billions of gold francs 
would be paid, and during this period there would be increases to correspond 
with Germany’s increase in wealth. This plan for fixing an indemnity 
possessed the advantage of benefiting, as was only just, the devastated regions 
by the increases in Germany’s wealth. Whether the first plan of a capital 
sum were adopted, or the second for fixing an annuity, what was important 
was that the indemnity should be mobilised immediately and that the re- 
sources should be furnished immediately in order to develop the devastated 
regions as well as Germany herself. The details, of course, would have to be 
arranged between the experts of the countries concerned as soon as possible. 
He insisted again on this point that he agreed in principle with the proposal 
by Mr. Lloyd George that a capital sum should be fixed either in the form 
of a capital sum or an annuity. 

Mr. Lioyp Georce thought that this scheme afforded a good basis for an 
arrangement. He wished, however, to put an objection he felt to stating the 
whole amount of the claim. He had discussed the question with M. Clemen- 
ceau last year, and they had agreed that if you put in a claim—and, as 
M. Millerand, as a lawyer, knew, the claim would be put in high—it would 
be much higher than we could ever expect to get. Our claim would amount 
to a prodigious figure and anything we could expect to get would look very 
small compared with it. Public opinion would not stand that. It would say 
that Germany was being let off with £5,000,000,000, £10,000,000,000 or 
£20,000,000,000. The Governments, of course, would know quite well that 
this was not the case. He himself wanted to get the last penny we could in 
accordance with the advice of knowledg[e]able experts, not with reference to 
what Germany could pay at the present moment, but what they could pay 
in five or ten years. But if the amount received was small compared with 
the claim, then both in France and in Great Britain both Parliament and the 
press would say that the Governments had given up the claim and betrayed 
the interests of their countries. On the other hand to fix a sum in agreement 
with the Germans was not open to these criticisms, and public opinion in 
both countries would be satisfied. If he and M. Millerand were agreed—and 
he liked the idea put forward by M. Millerand—he suggested that their 
respective experts should talk it over and put forward detailed proposals 
based on this conversation. He understood M. Avenol?® was here and so was 


9 M. J. Avenol was French representative on the Permanent Committee of the Supreme 
Economic Council. 
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Sir John Bradbury. They should be given the procés-verbal of this conversation 
and asked jointly to prepare a plan. 

M. MILLERAND said he had not proposed, indeed, it was not his idea to 
send any figures to the Germans. This should be fixed by the Allies among 
themselves. They should then send for the Germans and reply ‘Yes’ or ‘No’ 
to the German offer, according to whether it was equal to or below the figure 
fixed by their experts. He was quite agreed that M. Avenol and Sir John 
Bradbury should get together with M. Theunis, the Belgian expert. (Mr. 
Lloyd George agreed.) They should talk the matter over and draw up a 
precise proposal. He did not think it would be possible, however, to fix the 
figure immediately. He had talked to M. Avenol and M. Theunis about it, 
and they thought it would take some time. He was quite agreed, however, 
to have a first conversation here at San Remo. 

Mr. Lioyp GEorGE suggested an Italian expert should be present. 

M. MiLieRANnD agreed that he should be if one was available. 


11, Mr. Ltoyp GeorceE handed to M. Millerand a draft giving the heads of 
an announcement of the proposed decision to summon the 


Draft Declara- Germans (Appendix [1]}). 
tion to Germany (M. Camerlynck read the draft.) 


M. MILLERAND said he was also prepared to make a final 
draft based on these heads. 
Mr. Lioyp GEorcE said he would make a final draft also. 


12, Mr. Ltoyp GeorcE replied [sic] that some time ago it had been decided to 

open trade negotiations with Russia. The Russians had now sent 
Trade with a delegation to Copenhagen.!° This delegation included Litvinov 
Russia who had been in London at the time during the war before the 

Brest-Litovsk Treaty, when the Bolsheviks had been recognised 
as a de facto Government. Afterwards this recognition had been withdrawn 
owing to certain action on the part of the Bolsheviks. While in London, 
Litvinov had infringed every rule of diplomatic procedure and had indulged 
in open propaganda. Eventually he had been expelled. Litvinov had now 
been nominated as a delegate, and the British Government could not accept 
him. He knew nothing of trade and was simply a political agitator. Krassin 
was a good business man and might be useful. As the British Government 
would not receive Litvinov in London, the Russian delegation had asked to 
be received in Paris or in Italy. He would urge his colleagues not to receive 
Litvinov in either country, otherwise he would somehow or other circumvent 
his permit and commence political propaganda under the guise of trade. 
The rest of the delegation were business men, and it would be useful to have 


10 Following the Allied decision adopted in Paris on January 16, 1920, with regard to 
trading relations with co-operative societies in Russia (see Volume II, No. 74, minute 2 
and No. 76, minute 1), a meeting between representatives of the Permanent Committee 
of the Supreme Economic Council and a Russian trade delegation had been held in 
Copenhagen on April 7-9, 1920. At this meeting the chief British representative was Mr. 
E. F. Wise and the chief Soviet Russian representative was M. Krassin. 
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a discussion with them. He would, however, like to send a message to Copen- 
hagen, saying, that, after consulting the heads of the French and Italian 
Governments, Litvinov could not be received in any of the three countries. 
M. MIL_ERAND said that for his part he agreed. 
Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said it would now be necessary to consult Signor Nitti. 


13. M. MILLERAND said that the Germans had put a certain number of 
questions, including the question of an extension of the agree- 
Outstanding ment of August 1918 [1919]!', which had expired on the 
Questions with oth April, and a note asking that the military forces might 
Germany. An be raised to 200,000. He understood that all these questions 
Extension of the Would be dealt with on the following day at the conference. 


sever: MR. Luoyp Grorce said that M. Millerand had made a 
[1919]. The Proposal in regard to the Ruhr Valley, which appeared to him 
Size of the to be a suitable basis of agreement. He had made it at the 


Military Forces first conversation he had had with him at San Remo.'2 

As regards the request to raise the military forces to 200,000, 
he felt rather perplexed. His disposition was to say to Germany that we could 
not give a final decision until we knew what steps Germany was taking as 
to carrying out the treaty. He would discuss the matter when we met the 
Germans in Paris, but only after we had heard what they were doing about 
carrying out the remainder of the treaty. If their replies were satisfactory he 
would then treat them generously. 

M. MILLERAND (somewhat hesitatingly) said ‘Yes.’ 

Mr. Luioyp GeorceE said that he did not think order could be maintained 
in Germany with only 100,000 men. All the military advisers had been of 
this opinion last year and the figure they had recommended was 200,000. 

M. MiILierRAnp said he had asked Marshal Foch’s opinion about this. The 
marshal had explained that he had envisaged an army of 200,000 men with 
short service. The treaty, however, gave 100,000 men with twelve years’ 
service. This practically gave Germany an army of non-commissioned 
officers who would be ready to officer a much larger force. He thought the 
best plan would be to say to the Germans: “The United States of America, 
before the war, with a much larger territory and population, only had an 
army of 150,000 men for all purposes. For the preservation of order you ought 
to be content with 100,000.’ Nevertheless, we might recognise the necessity 
for a larger police force. The danger of 200,000 men, according to Marshal 
Foch, was that not only would it increase the effectives of the regular army, 
but also of certain combatant branches, such as heavy artillery, aircraft, &c. 
Hence, it would be more prudent to keep the figure of 100,000, but to allow 
them to increase the police forces without heavy artillery. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said that the United States had kept order, not by 
the regular forces, but bya militia. The Pittsburg strikes'3 had been suppressed 

™ See No. 2, note 2. 

12 Cf. No. 2, minute 3. 

13 The reference was to a strike of iron and steel workers in the Pittsburg district, Sep- 
tember 22, 1919—January 8, 1920. 
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by militia, and he thought also some Socialist disturbances in Chicago. That 
was where the question of the Einwohnerwehr came into consideration. If 
a militia were allowed in the form of an Einwohnerwehr we might stick to the 
figure of 100,000 for the regular army. Great Britain considered 100,000 
men insufficient for the maintenance of order and actually had about 150,000, 
although in Great Britain there were none of the Spartacist risings, &c., that 
troubled Germany. 

M. MILLERAND thought perhaps a solution could be found by that means. 


14. Mr. Ltoyp Georce said that when difficulties like the recent trouble 
over the Ruhr Valley arose, the best way to settle them was that 

Conferences either he or M. Millerand should run across to the capital of the 

between Heads th rdi th ‘oh d talk 

of States other country, according as they might arrange, and talk it over. 
He wanted to make this suggestion for the future. How useful, 

for example, had been the conversation this morning. 

M. MILLERAND quite agreed. 


15. M. MiILLeRAnp said that the Germans had raised difficulties as to the 
non-ratification of the Treaty of Peace by America. The 
jurists had drawn up a note, but it had not yet been sent. He 
hoped this would not be overlooked. 

Mr. Lioyp Georce asked him to give it to Lord Curzon. 


Non-ratification 
of the Treaty of 
Peace by America 


16. Sir M. Hanxey said that there were three other outstanding points with 
the Germans, the naval disarmament, the aeronautical dis- 
Naval and armament and the war criminals. 
ikem ie Mr. Lioyp Georce said there had been some difficulty 
Cana. Wer about the naval disarmament clauses. If M. Millerand looked 
Criminals at the treaty he would sce that the war material had to be 
destroyed. There was now a demand that it should be sur- 
rendered. This was not an obvious interpretation, although lawyers might 
possibly suggest this meaning could be read into it. Lord Beatty had been 
to see him this morning and stated that the admirals considered that destruc- 
tion was the intention of the treaty. This applied also, he thought, to guns. 
As regards war criminals,'* he feared no progress was being made. The Ger- 
mans had set up a court in Leipzig, but it was not clear that the Allies were 
getting on with their part of the work in Paris. 

M. MILLERAND, on the first point, called attention to article 169 of the 
treaty, which stated that the war material had to be handed over for 
destruction. As regards the war criminals, M. Jules Cambon’s commission's 
had reached conclusions on which he himself had made certain reserves. He 
was speaking from memory, but he thought M. Jules Cambon’s commission 
had proposed to send witnesses to Germany to give evidence before the 
Leipzig Court. He had said this was contrary to the decision of the Allies 
that there should be no interference in the procedure of the trial by the 
Germans. The matter should be left to the Germans and not interfered with 


14 Cf. Volume VII, No. 3, minute 1 and No. 4, minute1. ‘'5 Cf. No. 20, appendix 11. 
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by the Allies unless the Germans did not act in good faith. Secondly, he had 
been against the proposal because he thought it was very dangerous to send 
British, French or Belgian witnesses to Germany to give evidence before 
a German court. There might be disagreeable incidents, awkward questions, 
&c. Instead of sending witnesses he proposed that if the German tribunals 
required documents they should demand them, and if they required witnesses 
the evidence should be taken before a magistrate and forwarded to them. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said the question was an important one to settle as 
there was a good deal of pressure on the subject in the British Parliament. 
He was not prepared to express an opinion at present on the merits of the 
question. 


17. M. MILLERAND said another question on which there was pressure in the 
ps tise French Chamber was as to the assaults on Allied officers. The 
Allied Officers Allies had accepted Marshal Foch’s proposals in principle, but 

a draft reply had reached London on the 14th or 15th March!® 
at the height of the Kapp incident, and it had been thought better to postpone 
it. He asked if it could now be taken up. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said that in his draft (Appendix 1) he had mentioned 
this question as one which would have to be discussed with the Germans. 

M. MILLERAND said he thought it better to deal with it at once, but he 
did not want to press it. 

Mr. Lioyp Georce thought it would be better to keep this for discussion 
with the Germans. To deal with it now might involve demonstrations which 
would weaken and perhaps upset the present feeble German Government. 

M. MILLERAND agreed. 


(The conversation ended at 1 p.m.) 
San Remo, April 24, 1920. 


APPENDIX I TO No. 14 
Draft 


It was agreed that the Chancellor and any other members of the German 
Government he may choose should be invited to a joint conference with the heads 
of the Allied Governments to discuss with them the past infractions of the Treaty 
of Peace and the steps which the German Government are taking and will take to 
secure its execution in the future. 


2. It was further agreed that before meeting the Germans the Allies should agree 
upon the infractions of the treaty which they intend to raise with the German 
Government—notably those connected with disarmament, reparation, coal sup- 
plies, cost of army of occupation and insults to Allied commissions—and should 
agree that effective steps should be jointly taken—whether they assume the form 
of the joint occupation of some further part of Germany or otherwise, which will 
have the effect of securing the enforcement of the treaty, should Germany fail to 
carry out the decisions of the conference. 


16 Cf. Volume VII, No. 61, minute 3. 
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3. It was agreed that in announcing this decision, a full declaration should be 
made of the unanimous determination of the Allies to enforce the execution of the 
Treaty of Versailles. 

4. That this announcement should also contain a firm declaration that France 
has no intention to annex German territory. 


April 24, 1920. 


No. 15 


1.C.P. 105] British Secretary's Notes of a Meeting of the Supreme Council, 
held at the Villa Devachan, San Remo, on Saturday, April 24, 1920, at 4 p.m. 


Present: United States of America: Mr. Robert Underwood Johnson, American 
Ambassador in Rome; Mr. Leland Harrison, Mr. T. Hart Anderson, 
Jr. (The United States representatives joined the Supreme Council 
shortly after the commencement of Minute 2.) 

British Empire: The Right Hon. D. Lloyd George, Prime Minister; The 
Right Hon. the Earl Curzon of Kedleston, Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs; Mr. R. Vansittart, Colonel Gribbon; sECRETARIES, 
Sir M. Hankey, Lieutenant-Colonel L. Storr. 

France: M. Millerand, President of the French Council; M. Berthelot, 
M. Kammerer. 

Italy: Signor Nitti, Prime Minister (in the Chair); Signor Scialoja; 
SECRETARIES, Signor Garbasso, Signor Galli, Signor Trombetti, 
Lieutenant Zanchi. 

Japan: Mr. Matsui; sECRETARIES, Mr. Saito, Mr. Sawada. 


INTERPRETER: M. Camerlynck. 


1. Signor NitT1 said that the first question before the Supreme Council that 
afternoon was the resumption of the discussion in regard to 
Erzerum and the boundaries of Armenia. The previous day 
Mr. Lloyd George had suggested that a telegram should be 
sent to President Wilson.' He understood, however, that since 
then there had been some modification in the situation. He himself was 
personally quite inclined to agree in substance with the proposal put for- 
ward by Mr. Lloyd George. 

Mr. Lioyp GEorGE said that he had had an opportunity that morning of 
discussing the question with M. Millerand,? who had a suggestion to put 
before the Supreme Council. 

M. MILLERAND said that in the course of the conversation which he had 
had with Mr. Lloyd George that morning, the British Prime Minister had 
indicated a solution which he would now put before the council, and to which 
the president of the council had just alluded. He himself doubted whether 
the United States would consent to act in the matter. The last thing they 
wanted, however, was to revert to the position in which they were left the 


The Frontiers of 
Turkey. 


Armenta 


1 See No. 13, minute 3. 2 See No. 14, minute 3. 
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previous day. He had suggested to Mr. Lloyd George that morning that they 
should appeal to the United States to take charge of Armenia. If she refused 
to do this, to ask her to act as arbitrator and to decide in that capacity 
whether Erzerum was to be left to the Turks or whether it was to be regarded 
as neutral or whether it should be handed over to the new Armenian 
State. 

SicNor Nirt1 said that he himself had no objection to raise against this 
proposal. The Turks, however, had been invited to Paris on the roth of the 
following month, and it was therefore necessary that the treaty should, before 
that date, be in a form in which it could be presented to the Turkish repre- 
sentatives. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said that his proposal was that the United States 
should be asked to accept the mandate for Armenia. If they consented, as he 
thought the council hoped they would, all that was necessary was to make 
the necessary provision in the treaty. If they refused, then the Washington 
Government should be asked to arbitrate. It might be stated in the text of 
the treaty that the fate of Erzerum was to be left for the decision of the 
President of the United States, who would act as arbitrator, and that all 
the parties would agree to abide by his decision. This, he understood, was the 
proposal of M. Millerand. 

Lorp Curzon said that he gathered that M. Millerand proposed first to 
offer the mandate of Armenia to the United States. If this were the case, he 
thought that it should be precisely defined in the terms of the letter. At one 
of their previous meetings? he had been asked by the Supreme Council to 
draw up a form of appeal to the President, but it had then been understood 
that the United States would almost certainly refuse to accept a mandate. 
The appeal accordingly was to be based on the assumption that the United 
States might be prepared to supply officers and also to provide very consider- 
able financial contributions. Indeed when this suggestion was before the 
council, M. Berthelot had said that the whole question was, in its character, 
mainly financial, and he had prepared his draft accordingly. He must 
also ask the council to inform him more precisely what it was proposed to 
insert in the treaty. It was not sufficient, in his opinion, that it should 
be stated that the town or the Vilayet of Erzerum was to remain neutral 
until the decision of President Wilson, as arbitrator, had been received. 
He felt it was essential that a hypothetical frontier should be inserted in the 
treaty. 

Mr. Lioyp GEorGE suggested that all it was necessary to say was that, 
whatever the decision of the President of the United States might be—that 
is to say, whether he decided that the whole of the territory or part of it were 
to be given either to Armenia or to Turkey, or whether Armenia would have 
access to the sea—it would be accepted by the Allied Powers as well as by 
Turkey. He himself perceived no particular difficulty about this, and there 
would follow this great advantage, that the United States would be forced 
to take a definite interest in Armenia’s future. 

3 See No. 7, minute 1. 
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Lorp Curzon said that he felt bound to press his question, and that was, 
what were the frontiers of Armenia as defined in the treaty to be? 

Mr. Lioyp GEorcE replied that they should be as they existed at present, 
that is to say, that they should be confined to the Republic of Erivan. This 
solution had merely been suggested as a compromise, and it had been put 
forward in its present form by M. Millerand, who had been a strong advocate 
of granting Erzerum to Armenia. What he and M. Millerand both desired 
to do was to settle this question without delay. 

M. MILLERAND said that the solution which had commended itself to 
Mr. Lloyd George and himself was briefly this: that a clause should be in- 
serted in the treaty to the effect that the Allied Powers agreed that the 
fortress and the Vilayet of Erzerum should be considered as neutral territory 
until President Wilson arrived at a decision. 

Sicnor Nirti said that there were two proposals before the Supreme 
Council: that it [ts] to say, should there be a small or a greater Armenia? The 
small Armenia was really the zone of Lake Van, where the inhabitants were 
preponderantly Armenians. In the greater Armenia, as contemplated by 
some of the members of the council, the Armenians did not predominate. 
History showed that in ancient days Armenia had stretched to the north as 
far as the Black Sea, and had included the port of Trebizond. He thought, 
however, for the present it would be better to confine her limits to Lake Van 
and to communicate this suggestion to President Wilson. If he, on behalf 
of the United States, would accept the mandate for Armenia, all would be 
well. In that case America would feel it obligatory upon her to supply 
soldiers in order to secure Armenian territory as well as to provide the 
necessary funds. He suggested that the frontiers, as indicated by him, of 
a smaller Armenia, should be accepted until the decision of President Wilson 
was received. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE hoped that for the present there would be no question 
of an alternative frontier. It should be sufficient to state how far, in the 
opinion of the Supreme Council, the borders of Armenia should extend, and 
that this frontier must be accepted by the Armenians and the Turks alike. 

Lorp Curzon said that he wished to raise a small point which was neces- 
sary from the point of view of the Drafting Committee. It was not possible to 
define the present Armenia in a treaty with Turkey, because it was a Russian 
Armenia. Erivan had been taken from Russia, and Turkey was in no way 
concerned. In his view either there must be no Armenian chapter in the 
Treaty of Peace with Turkey, or the boundaries of the new Armenia must 
be defined with some degree of precision. 

Mr. Lioyp GEorcE said that he perceived no particular difficulty about 
preparing the necessary draft, and he was quite prepared to undertake this 
himself. 


(The British Prime Minister undertook to draft an article which would 
replace the present Armenian chapter and provide for a reference to 
President Wilson on the frontiers of Armenia.) 
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2. SIGNoR Nirtt said that the next matter before the Supreme Council was 
the question of mandates for those territories which had been 
Mandates formerly under Turkish domination and which it was proposed 
should, in the future, be administered by the various Principal 
Allied Powers (A.J. 170) (see Appendix).¢ 
Lorp Curzon said that the question of mandates over territories which, 
under the terms of the treaty, were to be severed from Turkish dominion 
had been under discussion between the French and the British delegations. 
Both delegations were in agreement that at this stage it was impossible to 
introduce into the treaty any clauses defining the exact form of the said 
mandates, if the treaty was to be presented to the Turks by the roth May. 
Further, in the course of the past months the situation in each of the said 
territories had changed; that is to say, in Mesopotamia, Palestine and Syria. 
It was desirable that the forms of mandate for Syria and Mesopotamia should 
be drawn up by the French and British Governments in mutual consultation 
and co-operation, and they would then be submitted to the Council of the 
League of Nations. 


As regards Palestine,5 His Britannic Majesty’s Government had, two years 
previously, promulgated a formal declaration which had been 

Palestine accepted by the Allied Powers, that Palestine was in future to be the 
National Home of the Jews throughout the world. His information 

was to the effect that the Jews themselves attached a passionate importance 
to the terms of this declaration, and that they would not only be disappointed, 
but deeply incensed if the pledge given in Mr. Balfour’s declaration were 
not renewed in the terms of the treaty. The Supreme Council had now to 
consider what should be the exact form that the repetition of this pledge 
should take. He thought that the only safe plan was to repeat the pledge in 
the precise form in which it had been originally given. The British Foreign 
Office had been pressed very closely by the Zionists in order to have the terms 
of that pledge expanded and improved. He himself, as head of the British 
Foreign Office, had absolutely refused to go beyond the original declaration, 
and had said that the fairest thing was to adhere strictly to the original terms. 
Beyond this the British Government were not prepared to go. He sincerely 
hoped that the French delegation would not refuse to adhere to the terms 
as originally drafted. He understood the French delegation had an alterna- 
tive draft of the article relating to mandates which they proposed to submit 
to the council, but he sincerely trusted they would not press its acceptance. 
M. BERTHELOT said that he confessed that he was not in entire agreement 

4 Not printed. This appendix comprised the English text (headed ‘Mandates’), in four 
paragraphs, of the draft article on mandates cited at the conclusion of the present minute 
(beginning “The high contracting parties agree that Syria and Mesopotamia’ and ending 
*, . . which may be taken in this connection’), subject to the absence in the text in the 


appendix of the newly inserted paragraph in French: see below. (In the text in the appendix 
there was accordingly a full stop after the word ‘country’ at the end of the preceding 


paragraph.) 
$s Substantial portions of the ensuing minutes of this meeting are printed with minor 


variation by D. Lloyd George, op. cit., vol. ii, pp. 1182-90 and 1167-75. 
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with all that Lord Curzon had said. It seemed to him the safest plan to adopt 
was to accept the proposal to submit the question to the League of Nations. 
In regard to the Zionists he was not again in entire agreement with Lord 
Curzon, but he thoughts [z¢] was especially important that the council should 
not go beyond the present proposals. Were they to grant to the Jews all facili- 
ties to settle in Palestine and to organise there a theoretical Jewish home? He 
thought that the whole world was sympathetic to the aspiration of the Jews 
to establish a national home in Palestine, and they would be prepared to do 
their utmost to satisfy their legitimate desires. Nor did the French Govern- 
ment desire at all to stand in the way of Great Britain’s wish to give the Jews 
due opportunity to achieve those passionate aspirations. So far as these were 
concerned, the French delegation had no objection to offer, and they were 
prepared to recognise the responsibilities of the country accepting the man- 
date. It was essential, however, that there should be no misunderstanding 
on this question. Was this new projected State, however, to have an entirely 
different administration from other States? If so, a great difficulty would 
be created, both with the Mussulman and the Christian world. He could 
not think that this was intended by His Majesty’s Government. As regards 
Mr. Balfour’s declaration on behalf of the Zionists, had it been generally 
accepted by the Allied Powers? He had not the text in front of him, but, 
so far as his recollection went, it was framed in general terms. But he could 
not recall that general acceptance had even [ever] been given to Mr. Balfour’s 
declaration by the Allied Powers. He had no desire at all to embarrass the 
British Government, but he must state that, so far as his recollection went, 
there had never been any official acceptance of Mr. Balfour’s declaration by 
the Allies of the British Government. 

Lorp Curzon thought that M. Berthelot was possibly not fully acquainted 
with the history of the question. In November 1917 Mr. Balfour had made 
a declaration on behalf of the Zionists. The terms of this declaration had 
been communicated by M. Sokolov, in February 1918, to M. Pichon, who, 
at that time, was head of the French Foreign Office. He had before him 
a copy of a letter from M. Pichon,® which had been published in the French 
press, which he would ask the interpreter presently to read out to the 
Supreme Council. Further, the Italian Government had also expressed its 
approval of the terms of the declaration, which had, further, been accepted 
by the President of the United States, and also by Greece, China, Serbia 
and Siam. He thought, therefore, he was quite justified in saying that 
Mr. Balfour’s declaration had been accepted by a large number of the Allied 
Powers. Secondly, M. Berthelot had laid stress upon the fact that it was 
desirable that there should be no misunderstanding at all upon the subject. 
He quite agreed, but he did not see how any such misunderstanding could 
arise. He thought it was impossible for the Supreme Council to determine, 
that day, exactly what form the future administration of Palestine would 
take. All they could do was to repeat the declaration which had been made 

6 For this letter from M. Pichon to Dr. Sokolov, member of the Executive of the Zionist 
Organization, cf. Volume IV, No. 196, note 4, also Dictionnaire Diplomatique, vol. ii, p. 291. 
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in November 1917. That declaration contemplated, first, the creation of a 
national home for the Jews, whose privileges and rights were to be safeguarded 
under a military Power. Secondly, it was of the highest importance to 
safeguard the rights of minorities; first, the rights of the Arabs, and then of 
the Christian communities. Provision was made for this in the second part 
of the declaration. He submitted, therefore, that, in the interests of those 
communities to which M. Berthelot had alluded, it was unwise to suppress 
the second part of the declaration. The position of the British Government 
was this, that they simply could not exclude it, and they sincerely hoped that, 
in view of the explanation which he had submitted to the Supreme Council, 
the French Government would not press their objections. 


S1GNnor Nirt1 said he wished to interpose for a moment in the discussion in 
order to inform the council that he had information to the 
effect that the United States Ambassador at Rome was in the 
sentation on the ‘ : 
Supreme’ Council ante-chamber, and had asked to be admitted to the meeting. 
Hitherto, the representative of the Washington Government 
in Rome had not received any instructions from his Government to attend 
meetings of the Supreme Council. He understood that if he attended it 
would be as an observer only, and not as a representative participant in their 
deliberations. 
Mr. Lioyp GEorGE suggested that the United States Ambassador should 
be admitted to the Council Chamber and that the president of the Supreme 
Council should ask him exactly what his instructions were. 


(At this point the United States Ambassador to Rome and his secretaries 
entered the Council Chamber.) 


S1GNor Nirt1 said that he desired, on behalf of the Supreme Council, of 
which he was president, to offer a cordial welcome to the representative of 
the United States. He was particularly glad that the United States should 
be represented at a moment when the Supreme Council was about to take 
many decisions of very great importance. The Supreme Council were now 
engaged in discussing the terms of the Treaty of Peace with Turkey, which 
they hoped shortly would be presented to the Turkish representatives for 
signature. The trend of their discussions would be gathered by Mr. Johnson 
from the minutes of the meetings which would be furnished to him. The 
Supreme Council had just concluded their discussion upon Armenia, and 
they had agreed that the matter should be referred to President Wilson as 
arbitrator. The question now occupying the attention of the Supreme 
Council was the subject of mandates, and their present pre-occupation in’ 
the future of Palestine and the Zionists. 

M. BERTHELOT, referring to Mr. Balfour’s original declaration, quoted 
the words: “The mandatory Power will assume the responsibility of establish- 
ing a home for the Jews on the understanding that the rights of other com- 
munities will be safeguarded.’ This, he said, guaranteed the two points 
referred to by Lord Curzon. He suggested that it might be as well to have 

7 The typescript text here read: ‘. . . pre-occupation was the future’ &c. 
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Mr. Balfour’s statement in its original form translated for the benefit of the 
Supreme Council. As he had already pointed out, the French Government 
had never taken official cognisance of Mr. Balfour’s declaration, and M. 
Pichon’s connection with that declaration was, he submitted, somewhat vague. 

Lorp Curzon said that M. Berthelot could hardly say that M. Pichon 
was unaware of the significance of the declaration. M. Pichon, in his reply to 
M. Sokolov, had not only endorsed, on behalf of his own Government, Mr. 
Balfour’s declaration, but had added in his letter: “Besides, I am happy to 
affirm that the understanding between the French and British Governments 
on this question is complete.’ With regard to M. Berthelot’s second point, 
where he had suggested words beginning ‘Sous réserve des droits politiques 
...., 8 the question of political and existing traditional rights raised an 
infinite field of discussion. He quite agreed that it was desirable to raise this 
point, but he thought it was most unwise, and, indeed, quite unnecessary, 
to raise the question now. It has been agreed by the Supreme Council that 
the mandate should be submitted to the League of Nations, and he thought 
that the council should be content at present with merely repeating the 
terms of Mr. Balfour’s original declaration, which had been accepted by the 
French Government at the time of its promulgation. 

M. BeERTHELOT said that he would like to hear Mr. Balfour’s declaration 
read out. As he understood the matter, it appeared that hitherto all M. 
Pichon had agreed to was to establish the traditional home of the Jews, and 
it was not in any way evident that M. Pichon had accepted the whole 
declaration in its entirety. 


(The official interpreter then read out the text of Mr. Balfour’s de- 
claration.) 


S1GNor Nitti expressed the view that it was useless to go into past history. 
It appeared to him that in principle the Powers were generally in agreement 
as to the desirability of instituting a national home for the Jews. The discussion 
had disclosed the fact that there was a divergence of opinion between the 
British and French delegations as to exactly what rights were to be reserved 
for the non-Jewish communities in Palestine. The subject, moreover, raised 
the whole question of the position of Roman Catholics in the East, which 
he did not think required a very elaborate solution. It was agreed that 
Palestine was to be under British control, and on behalf of the Italian 
delegation he begged leave to submit the following addition to the British text 
of the mandates :— 


‘Tout privilége, et toute prérogative vis-a-vis des communautés reli- 
gieuses prendra fin. La Puissance mandataire s’ engage 4 nommer dans le 
plus bref délai une commission spéciale pour étudier toute question et toute 
réclamation concernant les différentes communautés religieuses et en 
établir le réglement. Il sera tenu compte dans la composition de cette 
commission des intéréts religieux enjeu. Le président de la commission sera 
nommé par le Conseil de la Société des Nations.’ 


§ Punctuation as in original quotation. 
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He was quite sure that all the members of the Supreme Council present 
shared the full confidence that he himself felt in the British Government in 
regard to the safeguarding of the rights and privileges of non-Jewish com- 
munities. He himself would like to see the president of the commission, which 
was proposed by the Italian delegation, to be appointed by the League of 
Nations, in order to ensure complete impartiality. 

M. MILLERAND said that, as regards Palestine, there were really three 
questions. The first was that there should be a national home for the Jews. 
Upon that they were all agreed. The second point was the safeguarding of 
the rights of non-Jewish communities. That, again, he thought, offered no 
insuperable difficulties. The third was the question of existing traditional 
rights of non-Jewish bodies, and on that he would like to offer certain obser- 
vations. He was not precisely informed as to what had transpired during 
the discussions which Mr. Lloyd George had held with M. Clemenceau on 
this subject, and no doubt Mr. Lloyd George would give precise information 
to the Supreme Council. He himself had no objection to the mandate which 
he understood Great Britain desired to exercise in Palestine. He was quite 
sure that England would faithfully discharge that duty, and he was equally 
sure that M. Clemenceau had not contemplated that this mandate should 
carry with it the renunciation of the traditional rights of the inhabitants of 
Palestine. What was the question before the Supreme Council that after- 
noon? He understood that in undertaking a mandate for Palestine Great 
Britain undertook, first, to establish a national home for the Jews in that 
country, and also not to neglect the traditional rights of the inhabitants 
generally. 

Sicnor Nirt1 said that they were all agreed on the question of establishing 
a Jewish home there. 

M. BERTHELOT said he accepted this, but he disputed the necessity of 
referring to Mr. Balfour’s declaration, which had long been a dead letter. 

Lorp Curzon indicated his dissent. 

S1cnor Nirt1 said that there was another important question, to which he 
had already referred, and that was the protection of the rights of Roman 
Catholics in Palestine. M. Berthelot was perfectly well aware that Turkish 
control over Palestine was now entirely at an end. Great Britain had taken 
over the administration of the country, and she would certainly respect the 
traditional rights of the inhabitants. The Catholic Church generally, how- 
ever, was not satisfied with this solution of the question, and a letter from 
Cardinal Gaspar[r]i? had been published in the press some time before to the 
effect that, should Turkish domination in that region end, the French were 
its natural successors. The idea of the Church was that France, and not 
Great Britain, should be the protector of Roman Catholic interests in Pales- 
tine. From the international point of view he urged that it was better that 
the formula which had been suggested by the Italian delegation should be 
accepted. As M. Millerand was well aware, the Roman Catholic Church 
was not a signatory to the treaty. 

° Cardinal Secretary of State. 
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Mr. Lioyp GeEorcE said that as regards Mr. Balfour’s declaration he 
doubted very much if the question of religion sprang to M. Clemenceau’s 
mind when this matter was first discussed with him; at any rate, nothing on 
the subject was ever said. It was probably an afterthought. Both he and 
M. Clemenceau had agreed that any régime of an international character 
would almost certainly lead to trouble, and that therefore it was preferable 
that the mandate for Palestine should be committed to a single Power, and 
that that Power should appropriately be Great Britain, as the conqueror of 
Palestine.’° He quite agreed with Signor Nitti that so long as Palestine was 
in the hands of Turkey it was desirable to have some European Power acting 
as the protector of those who professed the Roman Catholic faith. He wished 
to point out, however, that Great Britain was not Turkey, and that England 
had, he thought, the reputation generally of exercising a scrupulous impar- 
tiality in regard to the religions ofall peoples who came under her rule. It was, 
therefore, impossible for Great Britain to accept conditions which had been 
imposed upon the Turks by force after a series of bloody wars. But to continue 
those conditions when Great Britain was in charge of the administration of 
Palestine, and to say that it must be left to France to ensure that her Catholics 
received fair play under British rule, was quite impossible. It would simply 
lead to a dual administration by two great European Powers. It would not 
only be insulting and humiliating to Great Britain, but it would also be unfair 
to other countries. Consequently, he hoped the French Government would 
accept Signor Nitti’s suggestion that the whole subject of privileges and rights 
of various religious communities should be carefully examined by the Council 
of the League of Nations, with a president appointed by that council. Great 
Britain would greatly prefer not to have to decide this question herself: These 
delicate matters had led to grave controversies in the past as between 
Catholics, Protestants, Franciscans, and others. Great Britain would infi- 
nitely sooner have these questions referred to an authoritative and impa[r]tial 
body whose decisions Great Britain would scrupulously carry out. He begged 
M. Millerand not to put this humiliation upon Great Britain, and to insist 
on special arrangements being made for the protection of Catholics under 
a British mandate. 

M. MILLERAND said that he knew that the president of the Supreme 
Council was equally qualified to speak for both the Quirinal and the Vatican. 
The Vatican, however, was not a party to the present treaty, and might 
therefore be left out of consideration. Mr. Lloyd George had wittily sug- 
gested that in all probability neither he nor M. Clemenceau, when they had 
first discussed this question, had particularly considered the interests of 
religious bodies. He could say at once that it was never in the minds of the 
Supreme Council to treat their English colleagues like the Tu[r]ks. He 
himself had not the slightest doubt that Great Britain would display her 
well-known liberal spirit in dealing with this question. He would simply ask 
his British and Italian friends to consider what was the moral situation in 
France created by centuries of sacrifice, and to beg them to have regard for 


10 Cf. Volume IV, Chap. II, Introductory Note. 
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that situation. He was convinced himself that when Mr. Lloyd George and 
M. Clemenceau had discussed the question, supposing M. Clemenceau 
had raised these points, they would have met with the most favourable con- 
sideration from Mr. Lloyd George. Further, he was disposed to adopt the 
view of the president of the council, and he would willingly agree to a com- 
mission being appointed under the League of Nations to consider the various 
religious difficulties which must arise, though these would be of a deli- 
cate rather than a serious character. He ventured to suggest, therefore, 
a slight variant of the Italian proposal, to the effect that ‘the mandatory 
Power agrees to submit all questions of claims of various religious com- 
munities to an Inter-Allied Commission to be appointed by the League of 
Nations and to be composed of representatives of the interests of the several 
religious bodies concerned.’ 

S1cNorR Nitti said that before resuming the discussion he would ask, on 
behalf of the Supreme Council, what exactly were the instructions which the 
American Ambassador at Rome had received in regard to the meetings of 
the Supreme Council at which he had been deputed to attend. 

Mr. JOHNSON stated that he had been deputed to attend the meetings of 
the Supreme Council in the capacity of observer, and he had been further 
instructed to send the President of the United States an account of the pro- 
ceedings and to refer to him any matter upon which the Supreme Council 
might desire to be informed of President Wilson’s views. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorceE said that this would be especially useful in the case 
of Armenia, the discussion of which had that day been concluded by a decision 
to refer the whole matter to President Wilson. 

SIGNoR Nitti said that he would like to ask M. Millerand to consider 
again the proposal submitted by the Italian delegation. There were two 
fundamental questions before the Supreme Council. The first was political, 
and the second religious, in its nature. Both of these were met by the Italian 
proposal, he thought. The Turkish Government was now being superseded 
by a civilised Government. Religious bodies in Palestine, therefore, need be 
under no apprehension as to the safeguarding of their rights; nor would 
there be any necessity to have the Te Deum sung in the churches! The 
historical necessity in the past of protecting Christian bodies under the 
Turkish régime had now come to an end, as the European religious com- 
munities were now represented by a civilised nation which would guarantee 
to the whole world the safeguarding of the interests of those communities. 
As regards the religious question, he had nothing to oppose to M. Millerand’s 
draft so long as the President of the French Chamber [sic] was willing to ac- 
cept a small modification. He himself would prefer that the president of the 
projected commission should be nominated by the League of Nations, as this 
would secure entire impartiality. He had nothing to say against the French 
draft, as he had said, so long as the French delegation accepted the idea that 
all privileges and prerogatives should hence forward cease. 

M. MILLERAND said that there remained then only the question of form. 
He himself hoped that Signor Nitti would not insist upon his proposal, as it 
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would be impossible for the French delegation to accept it. In regard to this 
question, for historical reasons extending over a great number of years, there 
was a keen sensibility on the part of the French nation, and he deprecated any 
difficulties being raised. He urged the Supreme Council not to ask the 
French delegation to state that they agreed to surrender long-existing rights 
and privileges. He hoped that it might be possible to find a formula which 
would meet the case. 

Mr. Lioyp GEorGE said, if it was only a question of form, the British 
delegation would do their best to meet M. Millerand’s point of view and to 
enable him to satisfy those in his country who were deeply concerned about 
the question. He quite understood the political difficulties that confronted 
M. Millerand. The present trouble, however, was a practical one. It was 
most undesirable to have two mandatories in Palestine; one of the man- 
datories would incur all the trouble and expenses and cost, and yet would 
have no power at all in regard to religious bodies. The other mandatory 
would, it was suggested, have full authority in regard to religious matters. 
This latter proposition was quite inconsistent with the position of Great 
Britain as a mandatory Power, and as such it was impossible for him to accept 
this position. He reminded the Supreme Council that under the Turkish 
régime the inhabitants of Palestine were quite accustomed to change their 
religion in the course of twenty-four hours whenever they thought that 
anything was to be gained thereby. To have two mandatory Powers in 
Palestine would make it quite impossible for Great Britain to administer the 
country, and it might even easily raise difficulties in regard to her relations 
with France. In any case, the task of governing Palestine would not be an easy 
one, and it would not be rendered less difficult by the fact that it was to be the 
national home of the Jews, who were an extraordinarily intelligent race, but 
not easy to govern. M. Berthelot would remember that the French Govern- 
ment were not especially anxious to accept a French mandate. In any case, 
to undertake the administration of Palestine would be a costly and a difficult 
operation. He himself did not like the idea of a commission, as proposed by 
M. Millerand, who wished it to be composed of leaders of all religious bodies 
of the various Powers. He himself could not conceive anything less likely 
to work in harmony and achieve its object than a body composed as suggested 
by the French delegation. Further, the Supreme Council must always bear 
in mind the fact that the Orthodox Church also had considerable interests 
in Palestine. Russia might to-day be in low water, but she might revive in 
the near future. He thought that disastrous consequences might ensue if the 
Orthodox Church were left entirely out of consideration, in view of that 
revival. He would very much prefer that M. Millerand would see his way 
to accepting Signor Nitti’s draft, at any rate, as a basis of agreement. What 
he desired was the establishment of a commission which would be most 
likely to promote harmony. That commission should undertake that the 
interests not only of French Catholics, but also of other Catholics and of the 
Orthodox Church, and all other religious bodies, should be taken fully into 
consideration. 
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M. BERTHELOT said that all the Jews in France were anti-Zionists, and 
had no desire at all to go to Palestine. 

M. MILLERAND pointed out that he himself had not, in the first instance, 
suggested the appointment of a commission, but merely concurred in Signor 
Nitti’s proposal, and suggested that the composition of that commission 
should be slightly different. On behalf of the French delegation, he was 
prepared to accept Signor Nitti’s proposition as a basis of agreement, pro- 
vided that the first sentence was suppressed. 

Mr. Lioyp GEorcE said, so long as France would not press for special 
privileges, he was quite satisfied with the Italian draft, and he had no objec- 
tion to the first sentence being left out. If, however, the British delegation 
agreed to this, he trusted that M. Millerand would, on his part, agree to 
inserting in the declaration the words referring to the national home of the 
Jews. 

M. MILLERAND enquired again what was the precise wording of Mr. 
Balfour’s declaration. He thought that they might repeat this declaration, 
omitting all reference to the date in the sentence: “The mandatory will be 
responsible for putting into effect the declaration originally made on the 
8th [2nd] November, 1917, by the British Government and adopted by the 
other Allied Powers.’ 

Mr. Matsuri said that he did not wish to raise any difficulties, but he 
could not recollect that the Japanese Government had ever accepted Mr. 
Balfour’s declaration in the form in which it was made. He was aware that 
a group of Zionists at Shanghai had pressed that the terms of this declaration 
should be accepted, but he could not remember that his own Government 
had ever actually endorsed it. This was not a fundamental question, but 
merely one of form. All he desired was to place on record that, so far as he 
knew, his own Government had never accepted the declaration. 

Lorp Curzon said that he found it difficult to discover exactly what it 
was to which the French delegation took exception. Was it to establishing 
a national home for the Jews in Palestine, or to the protection of the rights 
and privileges of the various religious communities there? What he under- 
stood was that all they objected to was that the declaration in its original 
form had been issued by the British Government and that it had afterwards 
been accepted by the other Governments. It had been suggested that the 
following words should be omitted :— 


‘putting into effect the declaration originally made on the 8th November, 
1917, by the British Government and adopted by the other Allied Powers 
in favour of.’ 


He enquired why it was desired to omit this sentence, and what injury was 
done by its inclusion. The Jews regarded the declaration of Mr. Balfour in 
its entirety as the charter of their rights, and they attached great importance 
to reference being made to the original declaration in the Treaty of Peace. 
M. BERTHELOT said that the point he had raised was precisely that 
which had been put with such modesty and moderation by the Japanese 
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Ambassador. The declaration of Mr. Balfour of the 8th November, 1917, 
was undoubtedly a very important pronouncement, and he quite understood 
that the English Jews and Zionists generally attached great importance to 
it. The declaration, however, had never been officially accepted by the 
French Government, and it had never been admitted as a basis for the future 
administration of Palestine. All that France and Japan had accepted in 
substance was that in Palestine there should be established a national home 
for the Jews. Further, he submitted that it was not customary, in official 
documents such as the present treaty, to refer to what really were semi-official 
communications. The French Government were quite prepared to accept 
the terms of the declaration in substance, but that was all, and he did not 
think that the Jews could expect more. The French had no intention of con- 
testing the British right to refer to the projected national home for Jews. But, 
as he had said, to refer in the treaty to something which had never been 
officially accepted by other Powers would mark a new departure, and he 
himself could perceive no reason for any special reference to the declaration. 

Lorp Curzon thought that the Jews themselves were really the best judges 
of what they wanted. M. Berthelot was apparently of the view that they had 
no reason to attach capital importance to the reference in the treaty to Mr. 
Balfour’s declaration. The fact remained, however, that they did attach 
such importance, and, after all, they were the best judges of their own 
interests. M. Berthelot, it seemed, objected to any reference being made in 
the treaty to any one Power as being responsible for endeavouring to set up 
in Palestine a national home for the Jews. He was most anxious to meet 
M. Berthelot’s views, and he suggested that this might be done by substituting 
the word ‘principle’ for the word ‘declaration’ in the British draft on man- 
dates; that is to say, that the second paragraph of the draft should read as 
follows :— 


“The mandatory will be responsible for putting into effect the principle 
8 


M. BERTHELOT said that what the French objected to was any reference in 
an official instrument, such as the Turkish treaty, to an unofficial declaration 
made by one Power, which had never been formally accepted by the Allies 
generally. The substitution, as suggested by Lord Curzon, of the word 
‘principle’ for the word ‘declaration’ would not remove the difficulty. All the 
Powers could do was to concede the substance of the declaration—that is, to 
subscribe to the establishment of a national home for the Jews. He attached 
great importance to the question of ‘political rights.’ If these were to be 
enjoyed by the Jews, they should appertain also to the other communities in 
Palestine. He regretted that he felt bound, on behalf of the French Govern- 
ment, to insist upon a question of principle, more particularly where so dis- 
tinguished and liberal-minded a statesman as Mr. Balfour was concerned. 

Lorp Curzon submitted that M. Berthelot had now apparently changed 
his ground. He had understood that both M. Millerand and M. Berthelot 
had agreed to insert Mr. Balfour’s declaration in the treaty, and that all they 
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objected to was any reference to the fact that the original declaration had 
been made by the British Government on a certain date. He had en- 
deavoured to meet their objections, but unfortunately without result. It now 
appeared that M. Berthelot objected to the insertion of the declaration in 
the treaty, even in a modified form, and he desired instead to adopt the 
French draft, which Great Britain could not possibly accept. After all, the 
mandate for Palestine was to be given to Great Britain. He might here 
observe that Great Britain was in no way anxious to accept this charge. He 
was at a loss to understand what objection there could be to repeating in the 
treaty the exact terms under which Great Britain had accepted the mandate, 
and to include a reference to the circumstances which were set forth in 
Mr. Balfour’s declaration. Was it necessary to continue an argument on 
a matter in regard to which the British Government had taken up a position 
from which it was practically impossible for them to recede? 

M. MILLERAND said he would endeavour to answer Lord Curzon’s point 
by asking whether Lord Curzon could reply to the question of the French 
Government in regard to the safeguarding of the civil and political rights of 
the French community in Palestine. 

Lorp Curzon enquired what was understood by ‘political’ as apart from 
‘civil’ rights. He hoped that there was no intention of raising such questions 
as capitulatory rights. In conversations which he had had with Zionist repre- 
sentatives he had undertaken not to take the initiative of suggesting any 
modifications in regard to Mr. Balfour’s original declaration, and if he gave 
way in this matter he felt that he might be charged with a breach of good 
faith. 

M. MILLERAND said that in French law civil rights were not identical 
with political rights. It was most important that the Supreme Council should 
agree as to the actual wording of the clause in the treaty. He suggested the 
difficulty might be settled by suppressing the words in the second paragraph 
of the British draft on mandates, referring to ‘civil rights.’ 

Lorp Curzon suggested that M. Millerand might agree to permitting the 
form of words, as used in the British draft, to stand. At a later stage the 
precise form of the mandate would have to be drawn up, and when that 
stage arrived Great Britain would be most anxious to consult the French as 
to its form before it was submitted to the Council of the League of Nations. 

M. MILLerRanp said that he would ask formally, with a view to having it 
recorded in the proces-verbal, that it should be understood that provision 
should be made for the safeguarding of the civil and religious rights of the 
existing non-Jewish communities in Palestine. 

Lorp Curzon said that he did not yet quite understand the precise signifi- 
cance of ‘political rights’ according to French law. In the British language 
all ordinary rights were included in ‘civil rights.” He was anxious to avoid 
introducing in the treaty a word which might have a different meaning for 
the French and for the British, and might revive the ‘religious’ rights which 
has [had] just been disposed of. 

M. MILLeRanp said that the reason why the French delegation wished to 
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insert the word ‘political’ was that they were anxious that non-Jewish com- 
munities should not be deprived of existing political rights, that is to say, 
the right to vote and take part in elections. 

SIGNOR Nitti thought that the apparent difference of opinion between the 
French and British delegations was one of form and not of substance. He 
quite understood M. Millerand’s points as regards political rights to be 
reserved to non-Jewish communities. He thought that the Supreme Council, 
as at present constituted, were quite agreed as to what was intended and 
designed. At the same time it was possible that, in the course of the next 
three years, neither he nor M. Millerand might be in power, and then diffi- 
culties might arise. He hoped that the Supreme Council would now be able 
to come to a decision on this point. 

M. MILLERAND said that he was prepared to accept the Italian addition 
to the article, provided that the opening sentence with regard to the abandon- 
ment of the French religious privileges was not formally included in the 
treaty, but was regarded as a binding pledge. As regards the political nights 
of the inhabitants of Palestine for which the French delegation had pressed, 
he would be satisfied to record the French claim in the procés-verbal. 

The following draft resolution was formulated by the British delegation for 
consideration :— 


To accept the terms of the mandates article as given below with reference 
to Palestine on the understanding that there was inserted in the procés- 
verbal an undertaking by the mandatory Power that this would not involve 
the surrender of the rights hitherto enjoyed by the non-Jewish communities 
in Palestine; this undertaking not to refer to the question of the religious 
protectorate of France which had been settled earlier in the afternoon by 
the undertaking given by the French Government that they recognised this 
protectorate as being at an end. 


That the terms of the mandates article should be as follows:— 


The high contracting parties agree that Syria and Mesopotamia shall, in 
accordance with the fourth paragraph of article 22, Part I (Covenant of the 
League of Nations), be provisionally recognised as independent States 
subject to the rendering of administrative advice and assistance by a man- 
datory until such time as they are able to stand alone. The boundaries of 
the said States will be determined, and the selection of the mandatories 
made, by the Principal Allied Powers. 

The high contracting parties agree to entrust, by application of the pro- 
visions of article 22, the administration of Palestine, within such boundaries 
as may be determined by the Principal Allied Powers, to a mandatory, to 
be selected by the said Powers. The mandatory will be responsible for 
putting into effect the declaration originally made on the 8th November, 
1917, by the British Government, and adopted by the other Allied Powers, 
in favour of the establishment in Palestine of a national home for the 
Jewish people, it being clearly understood that nothing shall be done 
which may prejudice the civil and religious rights of existing non-Jewish 
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communities in Palestine, or the rights and political status enjoyed by Jews 
in any other country :— 


‘La Puissance mandataire s’engage a nommer dans le plus bref délai une 
commission spéciale pour étudier toute question et toute réclamation con- 
cernant les différentes communautés religieuses et en établir le réglement. 
Ii sera tenu compte dans la composition de cette commission des intéréts 
religieux en jeu. Le président de la commission sera nommé par le Conseil 
de la Société des Nations.’ 


The terms of the mandates in respect of the above territories will be 
formulated by the Principal Allied Powers and submitted to the Council of 
the League of Nations for approval. 

Turkey hereby undertakes, in accordance with the provisions of article 

1! to accept any decisions which may be taken in this connection. 


3. Sicnor Nirt1 enquired as to the future business which was to come before 


the Supreme Council. 


Further Business M. BERTHELOT said that there were a certain number of 


essential questions which still remained for discussion and de- 


cision. They had yet to fix the limits of certain States—for instance, Meso- 
potamia, Syria, and so on; and also to name the Powers which would have 
the mandates for those States. These were important questions, the solution 
of which was more desirable than decisions on minor points, such as Zionism. 


SicNnor Nitt! said that it would be necessary for the Supreme Council to 


hold two sittings on the following day if they were to conclude their business, 
and he proposed that the subjects to be brought on the agenda should be:— 


(1) Mandates. 
(2) Hedjaz. 
(3) Points raised by the Drafting Committee. 
(4) Russia. 
(5) Adriatic. 
(The council adjourned at 7.45 p.m.) 
San Remo, April 24, 1920. 


™! Omission in filed copy. 
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No. 16 


1.c.P. 106] British Secretary’s Notes of a Meeting of the Supreme Council, held 
at the Villa Devachan, San Remo, on Sunday, April 25, 1920, at 11 a.m. 


PRESENT: United States of America: Mr. Robert Underwood Johnson, American 
Ambassador in Rome; sECRETARIES, Mr. Leland Harrison, Mr. T. 
Hart Anderson, Jr. 

British Empire: The Right Hon. D. Lloyd George, Prime Minister; The 
Right Hon. the Earl Curzon of Kedleston, Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs; Mr. R. Vansittart, Colonel Gribbon, Mr. E. F. Wise 
(for Minute 7); sECRETARIES, Sir M. Hankey, Lieutenant-Colonel 
L. Storr. 

France: M. Millerand, President of the French Council; M. Berthelot, 
M. Kammerer. 

Italy: Signor Nitti, Prime Minister (in the Chair); Signor Scialoja; 
SECRETARIES, Signor Garbasso, Signor Galli, Signor Trombetti, 
Lieutenant Zanchi. 

Japan: Mr. Matsui; SECRETARIES, Mr. Saito, Mr. Sawada. 


INTERPRETER: M. Camerlynck. 


1. SiGNor Nirti said that it was very important that the Supreme Council 
Rios: should settle as soon as possible the question of Asia Minor. The 
first item on the agenda was the resumption of the discussion held 
the previous day in regard to mandates.' He enquired whether his colleagues 
had thought that the third item should be taken first in sequence, which 
was the hearing of the Drafting Committee on certain points which the 
committee desired to raise in order to clear up this matter at once. 

M. BERTHELOT said that he hoped that the Supreme Council did not 
think that the discussion on the question of mandates had been concluded. 
The British delegation had submitted to the council the text of a mandates 
article which did not correspond to the view held by the French, who pro- 
posed to submit their views in a separate document. Moreover, so far, the 
council had only had under consideration the question of the mandate of 
Palestine. There were two very important things which had to be settled. 
The first was the appointment of the mandatory Powers, and the second 
was the fixation of the boundaries of the mandated countries. Taking the 
question of boundaries, so far as Syria was concerned her northern frontiers 
were already indicated in the terms of the Treaty of Peace with Turkey. 
In respect of the eastern frontier and the Mosul region it was proposed to 
draw a line from the Tigris (Jezireh-bin-Omar and the mouth of the eastern 
Kabour River) up to the junction of the Sykes—Picot line with the Euphrates. 
The southern frontier would follow the Sykes—Picot line, with the exception 
of a slight modification of the frontier of Palestine, which would conform to 
the definition advocated by Mr. Lloyd George, who had been in favour of the 
ancient boundaries of Dan and Beersheba; that is to say, that Palestine 


1 See No. 15, minutes 2-3. 
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should include the casa of Safed as far as north of Dan, and that the frontier 
should be demarcated to the east by a perpendicular line drawn from the 
south of Mount Hermon to where it crossed the frontier as described in 
the Sykes—Picot Agreement of 1916. These frontiers had been included in the 
draft which he had submitted to the British delegation in London. They 
raised no difficulties at all, as complete agreement had been reached between 
the British and French delegations. As regards the northern frontier, Lord 
Curzon proposed certain boundaries for the Mosul Vilayet. 

Lorp Curzon said that M. Berthelot had referred to the question of the 
nomination of mandatory Powers for the countries to be severed from Turkey. 
M. Berthelot desired that the names of those Powers should be inserted in 
the treaty, but he himself wished to point out that this course had not been 
adopted in the case of the treaty with Germany, when it had been agreed 
that the names of the mandatories should be included in a separate Act. 
He suggested that the Supreme Council should follow the same course which 
they had adopted in the case of the treaty with Germany. The nomination 
of the Powers was a matter which could be taken up at any time—that 
afternoon, if necessary. M. Berthelot had then referred to Syria, which he 
had hoped would be, with Palestine, included in the treaty. Lord Curzon 
said that he thought it was both undesirable and impossible, as well as 
unnecessary. First, this part of the treaty was concerned with the severing 
of certain portions of the old Turkish dominion from the new Turkish State, 
e.g., Syria and Mesopotamia. The council, therefore, had to deal only with 
the Syrian frontier which was to be left, and the northern frontier of Syrian 
Palestine which would be taken away. The British delegation were quite 
prepared to deal with these matters that morning. M. Berthelot had further 
referred to the boundaries of Palestine and Syria, and the eastern boundary 
of Syria. He thought himself that it was impossible to settle the northern 
boundary of Syria without regard to her eastern frontier, and, moreover, 
he was not aware of the actual nature of the French proposals. There was a 
further reason for not accepting M. Berthelot’s point of view. The Powers 
were most desirous that peace should reign in those regions, and that a 
modus vivendt should be reached with Feisal. It was true that the Emir Feisal 
had recently taken illicit action.2, He was, however, on the spot, he had a 
strong backing, and it seemed certain that he would emerge shortly as the 
head of a new State. Ifthe Allied Powers now fixed the boundaries without 
him they would be creating great difficulties for themselves in the future. 
When Feisal and his Arabs heard that the Allied Powers had come to a 
decision in regard to the boundaries of Syria and Palestine, there would be 
a great ebullition of Arab feeling, of which Feisal would take full advantage, 
and an unpleasant situation would arise. The council, he thought, were in 
agreement as to the boundary of Palestine to the north, but they had not 


2 For the recent acceptance by the Emir Feisal of the crown of Syria, including Pales- 
tine and the Lebanon, offered by resolution of a congress at Damascus, and for the refusal 
of the British and French Governments to recognize these proceedings, see Parl. Debs., 5th 
ser., H. of C., vol. 126, cols. 2359-60. 
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yet settled what the eastern frontier was to be. The Emir Feisal would almost 
certainly be coming to Europe very shortly, and Lord Curzon urged that it 
would be better to await his arrival before the council definitely committed: 
itself. To fix boundaries now was unnecessary, in the first instance, and 
unwise in the second. 

M. BERTHELOT said that from the point of view of the mandatories he 
quite agreed that it was logical to follow the precedent of the German treaty, 
and that the Supreme Council should take a separate decision in regard to 
the nomination of the mandatory Powers, provided that the decision was 
taken as soon as possible and without any unnecessary delay. As regards 
frontiers, the northern frontier, as he had already said, would raise no 
difficulty. It had been fully discussed in London, and an agreement had 
been reached. Lord Curzon’s argument that it was difficult to fix the frontier 
to the north of Palestine without simultaneously fixing the frontier to the- 
east and south, and that to determine these without consulting the Emir 
Feisal would place the latter in a very embarrassing position, did not some- 
how quite convince him. He thought that this argument would be easy to 
meet. Lord Curzon had been apprehensive that if the Supreme Council 
should come to a decision about the boundaries, an explosion was bound to 
occur among the Arabs as soon as they were made aware of that decision. 
He himself doubted this. Vzs-d-vis Feisal, he thought it was most important 
that, before the Emir were admitted to their counsels, Great Britain and 
France should be in complete agreement. Such an agreement had, he 
thought, already been reached between the two countries in London. The 
last thing they wanted was to prolong indefinitely the discussion regarding 
these frontiers. Mr. Lloyd George had indicated a formula, and had stated 
that if the French accepted this the British delegation would not press their 
points in other directions. There was no difficulty in regard to the eastern 
frontiers of Palestine. Here the “B’ zone of the Sykes—Picot Agreement fixed 
the limit of British influence. He suggested that the simplest thing to do 
was to have it stated that the two Powers adhered to the line which was 
fixed in the Sykes—Picot Agreement, and he trusted that the British delegation 
would agree to this; otherwise, the French Government would be bound to 
seek something further later on. Their present request represented quite a 
legitimate demand. He was not in favour of Lord Curzon’s argument that 
the best thing to do would be to settle the question of the mandatory Powers 
in an Act separate from the treaty. What the French earnestly desired was 
complete agreement: first, in regard to the Mosul area; secondly, in respect- 
ing [respect of] Palestine; and thirdly, so far as the extension of the northern 
frontier was concerned. The French had made considerable concessions, and 
he thought that in the circumstances the British delegation should be 
prepared to give way. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said that he fully agreed with M. Berthelot that a 
complete and comprehensive understanding between the British and the 
French was most desirable. Serious difficulties had arisen between the two 
Governments at a previous date, but fortunately these had now vanished. 
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To take the northern limit of Palestine, the Zionists had claimed the whole 
of the country up to the river, including Tyre and Sidon. These, however, 
had never been included in history in the boundaries of Palestine. When in 
London he had informed M. Berthelot that M. Clemenceau had agreed to 
his suggestion that the limits should be fixed by the old historic towns of 
Dan and Beersheba. The French had not favoured this suggestion, but they 
had agreed to it,3 and now they were loyally standing by it. The British 
Government also perceived many objections to it, but they were equally 
prepared to stand by it. It was not a good arrangement, for this reason, 
that the head waters of the Jordan would be outside the control of the men 
who had been inhabiting Palestine. However, these waters had never been 
under their control at any time in history. He wished once more to refer to 
a book by the Reverend George Adam Smith,* which was regarded as the 
ablest book on Palestine which had ever been written. He himself had given 
copies to British military experts, who had taken it practically as a text-book. 
He himself was prepared, as soon as negotiations began between the Zionists 
and the Arabs, to back the former. This particular question presented no 
difficulty, as the limits were already fixed on the map. To the east difficulties 
might arise, but those difficulties would not be with the Arabs but with the 
Druses. He thought that the British and the French were practically agreed 
about the question of Mosul. In this connection he would take the oppor- 
tunity of asking the French to concede a small corner here which was the 
head of a navigable river, and it was desirable that the British should possess 
it, as the navigation of the river was affected. It was a quite small matter. 
He reminded the Supreme Council that when they were discussing the 
Treaty of Peace with Germany in Paris, and had come to the clauses dealing 
with the disposal of the German colonies, the then Supreme Council—which 
had consisted of M. Clemenceau, Signor Orlando, President Wilson and 
himself—who [sic] had agreed that the actual boundaries of Togoland, the 
Cameroons and German East Africa should be settled later;5 and he agreed 
with Lord Curzon that the council surely could not dispose of the countries 
now under discussion without giving the Emir Feisal a chance ofstating his case. 

M. BERTHELOT begged to thank Mr. Lloyd George very much for what he 
had said, and he would rejoice with him that no real difficulties remained as 
between the French and the British. The small point to which Mr. Lloyd 
George had referred in the Mosul area could, he thought, easily be settled. 
As regards the question of mandates, M. Millerand was anxious that the 
decision should be reached that day, if possible, and he enquired whether 
they could not decide now that the British be given a mandate over Meso- 
potamia and Palestine, and the French over Syria. 

SIGNoR Nitti said that he thought that a formal decision could be taken 
that morning. 

M. MILLERAND added that it should be understood that the agreement 


3 Cf. Volume VII, No. 20, minute 2. 4 See Volume VII, No. 13, note 7. 
$ Cf. Papers relating to the Foreign Relations of the United States: the Paris Peace Conference 
1919, vol. v, pp. 492-3 and 506-7. 
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should be recorded in the minutes of the meeting only, and not inserted in 
the treaty. 

Sicnor Nitti said that he wished to make a reservation on this point, 
which would be submitted shortly to the council as soon as copies had been 
typed and circulated. His point was that part of Asia Minor was being 
ascribed to Armenia and part to Greece. He reminded the Supreme Council 
that Italy was wholly a Mediterranean Power, and as such was deeply 
concerned in the disposal of the countries in Asia Minor. 

M. MILLERAND thought it might be as well to add, after the resoluuon, 
something to the effect that the terms of the mandates constituting the 
mandatory Powers should be settled by the Principal Allied and Associated 
Powers to be agreed upon by the League of Nations. 

Lorp Curzon pointed out that this point had been included in the draft 
which had been submitted at their meeting the previous day by the British 
delegation. 

S1GNor Nitti said that if the Supreme Council ac[cJepted the Italian 
reservation, he thought the question of mandates was now closed. 


It was agreed— 


(a2) To accept the terms of the mandates article as given below with 
reference to Palestine, on the understanding that there was inserted 
in the procés-verbal an undertaking by the mandatory Power that this 
would not involve the surrender of the rights hitherto enjoyed by the 
non-Jewish communities in Palestine; this undertaking not to refer to 
the question of the religious protectorate of France, which had been 
settled earlier in the previous afternoon by the undertaking given by 
the French Government that they recognised this protectorate as 
being at an end. 

(6) ‘That the terms of the mandates article should be as follows :— 

The high contracting parties agree that Syria and Mesopotamia 
shall, in accordance with the fourth paragraph of article 22, Part I 
(Covenant of the League of Nations), be provisionally recognised as 
independent States, subject to the rendering of administrative advice 
and assistance by a mandatory until such time as they are able to 
stand alone. The boundaries of the said States will be determined, 
and the selection of the mandatories made, by the Principal Allied 
Powers. 

The high contracting parties agree to entrust, by application of the 
provisions of article 22, the administration of Palestine, within such 
boundaries as may be determined by the Principal Allied Powers, to 
a mandatory, to be selected by the said Powers. The mandatory will 
be responsible for putting into effect the declaration originally made on 
the 8th [2nd] November, 1917, by the British Government, and adopted 
by the other Allied Powers, in favour of the establishment in Palestine 
of a national home for the Jewish people, it being clearly understood 
that nothing shall be done which may prejudice the civil and religious 
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‘(¢) 


rights of existing non-Jewish communities in Palestine, or the rights 
and political status enjoyed by Jews in any other country :— 

“La Puissance mandataire s’engage 4 nommer dans le plus bref délai 
une commission spéciale pour étudier toute question et toute réclama- 
tion concernant les différentes communautés religieuses et en établir 
le réglement. Il sera tenu compte dans la composition de cette com- 
mission des intéréts religieux en jeu. Le président de la commission 
sera nommé par le Conseil de la Société des Nations.’ 

The terms of the mandates in respect of the above territories will 
be formulated by the Principal Allied Powers and submitted to the 
Council of the League of Nations for approval. 

Turkey hereby undertakes, in accordance with the provisions of 
article © to accept any decisions which may be taken in this 
connection. 

Les mandataires choisis par les principales Puissances alliées sont: la 
France pour la Syrie, et la Grande-Bretagne pour la Mésopotamie et 
la Palestine.’ 


In reference to the above decision the Supreme Council took note of the 
following reservation of the Italian delegation :— 


‘La délégation italienne, en considération des grands intéréts écono- 
miques que I’Italie en tant que Puissance exclusivement méditerranéenne 
posséde en Asie Mineure, réserve son approbation a la présente résolution, 
Jusqu’au réglement des intéréts italiens en Turquie d’Asie.’ 


[2.] S1cNor Nirtt said that at their meeting the previous afternoon Mr. Lloyd 


George had undertaken, on behalf of [the] British delegation, 


Sites to submit that morning to the Supreme Council certain draft 
Ainenin conclusions in respect of the frontiers of the future Armenian 
State.” 
The official interpreter then read out in French and English the British 
draft :— 
(a) To make an appeal to President Wilson that the United States of 


(5) 


(c) 


America should accept a mandate for Armenia within the limits set 
forth in Part III, Section V, of the first print of the draft Treaty of 
Peace with Turkey.® 

That, if the United States of America are unwilling to accept a 
mandate, the President of the United States should be asked to 
arbitrate on the boundaries of Armenia as set forth in the draft article 
below. 

That an article in regard to Armenia should be inserted in the Treaty 
of Peace in the following sense :— | 


© Omission in filed copy. 
7 See No. 15, minute 1. 
8 Not appended to filed copy. For proposed frontiers of Armenia cf. Volume VII, No. 71, 
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Turkey and Armenia and the other high contracting parties agree 
to refer to the arbitration of the President of the United States 
of America the question of the boundary between Turkey and 
Armenia, in the vilayets of Erzerum, Trebizond, Van and Bitlis 
and to accept his decision thereupon, as well as any stipulation 
he may prescribe as to access to the sea for the independent 
State of Armenia. 

Pending the arbitration, the boundaries of Turkey and Armenia 
shall remain as at present. 

The boundaries of Armenia on the north and east, that is between 
Armenia and Georgia, and between Armenia and Azerbaijan, 
shall be laid down by the Supreme Council at the same time as 
those between Armenia and Turkey, failing a spontaneous agree- 
ment on this subject between the three Caucasian States. 


(d) That the drafting committee, in consultation as necessary with other 
commissions of the conference, shall amend Part III, Section V, of 
the treaty accordingly, and make all other consequential alterations 
in the treaty. 


M. BERTHELOT, on behalf of the French delegation, said that he accepted 
the draft. 

SiGNor Nitti said that he had no objection to offer, and he formally 
proposed that the draft should be adopted. 

Mr. Lioyp GEorGE enquired whether the conclusions should be submitted 
to President Wilson by the United States Ambassador at Rome, who was 
attending their meetings, or by the President of the Supreme Council, or 
whether both should transmit it. 

Lorp Curzon reminded the Supreme Council that he had, a few days 
previously, been asked to draft a despatch to President Wilson in reply to 
his note. It had been agreed that the draft should take the form not so much 
as an appeal to the United States to accept a mandate for Armenia, but to 
assist by providing officers and munitions, and still more by giving financial 
aid. He enquired whether the present communication was to be independent 
of that with the drafting of which he had been charged. He himself was 
averse from sending too many communications, and he thought that the 
two drafts had better be combined. 

Mr. Lioyp GEorGE thought it was important to ascertain, in the first 
instance, whether the United States were prepared to take the mandate 
before any suggestion was made that they should supply munitions and 
financial assistance. 

M. MILLERAND thought that in the communication that transmitted the 
conclusions of the Supreme Council in regard to Armenia an allusion might 
be made to President Wilson’s note. 

Lorp Curzon suggested that the British delegation should submit a fresh 
draft on the following day. | 


It was agreed— 
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(a2) To accept the draft conclusions in respect of Armenia, submitted by 
the British delegation. 

(5) That the British delegation should submit a fresh draft on the following 
morning for the consideration of the Supreme Council, embodying the 
said conclusions and including a reference to President Wilson’s note. 


3. Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said that, before proceeding to the rest of the business 
on the agenda he wished to refer to a telegram of serious import 
which had been received by the British Government from their 
representative in Constantinople in regard to the position in Cilicia. The 
telegram indicated the prospect of further massacres of the Christian com- 
munities in that region, and also stated that there were indications that 
French troops in that area were being withdrawn. He enquired whether 
M. Millerand had any information on the subject. 

M. MILLERAND said that the French Government knew obsolutely [sic] 
nothing about the matter. It was quite possible that certain movements of 
troops might be taking place within Cilicia. 

M. BERTHELOT said that messages of the most extraordinary character 
were constantly being received from Cilicia. He thought that too much 
importance should not be attached to these rumours, which were of a highly 
exaggerated character. Such exaggeration was especially noticeable in a 
telegram which an Armenian bishop had transmitted to Boghos Nubar 
Pasha, stating that over 30,000 Armenians had been murdered. The total 
number possibly amounted to only a few thousand. Every day M. Millerand 
was receiving telegrams from the French representative at Constantinople. 
The last telegram was not two days old, and it contained nothing new. The 
only fresh piece of news that they had received was to the effect that reinforce- 
ments were being sent. 

Mr. Lioyp GEorcE said that chi: was very satisfactory news. 


Cilicia 


4. SIGNOR Nitti said the next item on the agenda was the question of the 
The Hedjaz future of the Hedjaz Kingdom. The French delegation had 
submitted a series of articles for inclusion in Part III ‘Political 
Clauses,’ Section VI, of the Treaty of Peace with Turkey (A.J. 174) (Ap- 
pendix [I]),9 copies of which had been circulated to members of the council. 
Mr. Lioyp GEorGE enquired whether the Supreme Council thought it 
desirable to summon the Emir Feisal to another conference. He thought that 
he ought to be present when the question was settled. 
M. MILLERAND said that he was entirely in favour of summoning the Emir. 


9 Not printed. This appendix, headed ‘Traité de Paix avec la Turquie. Partie III: 
Clauses politiques. Section 6: Hedjaz’, contained four articles. Articles 1, 2 and 4 corre- 
sponded with minor variation to the French texts of articles g8—100 of the Treaty. of Sevres 
except that article 1 ended ‘. . . dans les limites ci-aprés (Description géographique des 
fronti¢res du Hedjaz.)’. Article 3 read: ‘Prenant en considération le caractére sacré pour 
les musulmans des territoires avoisinant les lieux saints, les hautes parties contractantes 
reconnaissent et déclarent que l’indépendance du Royaume du Hedjaz doit rester enti¢re 
et qu’aucune Puissance quelconque ne pourra y exercer son influence politique dans ]’ad- 
ministration ou les affaires intérieures de ce royaume.’ 
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Lorp Curzon said that he had been shown by M. Berthelot and M. 
Kammerer the draft of a telegram which it was proposed to send to the 
Emir Feisal summoning him to a conference. Before approving the draft he 
had asked for time to consider it, and he begged that the discussion of this 
point might be deferred until their meeting that afternoon. 

M. BERTHELOT said that permission had been granted to General Gouraud"® 
to have a quite informal conversation with the Emir Feisal, in which the 
general was to inform the Emir that it was out of the question to anticipate 
any decision that might be reached by the Supreme Council. The general 
had been authorised to make a statement to the Emir in the sense indicated 
by Lord Curzon, that the Allied Powers were anxious to see an independent 
Arab State, which desire was shared by the world generally. As a matter 
of fact, a certain number of Arabs, including Nuri Pasha, had already 
arrived in Paris. He agreed that it was desirable that the Emir also should 
come. 

Lorp Curzon said that the French delegation had submitted four draft 
articles, for inclusion in the Turkish Treaty regarding the Hedjaz. In Paris 
it had been proposed that the Hedjaz should be dealt with in a single article, 
which was somewhat on the following lines :— 


‘Turkey, like the other Powers, would recognise the Hedjaz as an 
independent State, with boundaries that would be fixed by the treaty.’ 


Great Britain had considered that it was quite sufficient to have a simple 
declaration of this nature, declaring the independence of the Hedjaz King- 
dom. The French delegation, however, apparently demanded something 
more elaborate. Perhaps the French representatives would state to the coun- 
cil their reasons for asking this. He perceived no particular objection to 
the articles, but in any case the British representatives would propose a 
slight modification to article 3. The view of the British was that the points 
raised by the French could be more conveniently inserted into a larger 
treaty which would have to be drawn up regarding Arabia, as they would 
be more appropriate in an instrument of that character than in the treaty 
with Turkey. 

M. KAMMERER said that the reason the French desired these articles 
insertcd in the treaty was that they wished to follow the precedent adopted 
in the case of Armenia. This had been their view when it had been con- 
templated to insert complete clauses dealing with Armenia in the Turkish 
Treaty. The Supreme Council had now agreed that it was unwise to in- 
clude in the treaty definite geographical limits. The council contemplated 
both a new Armenia and a new Hedjaz State, where they were recognising 
an Arab King. Further, the reason why they pressed for the insertion of 
the articles was that they wished that provision should be made in the treaty 
for the granting of equal commercial advantages to all nations; secondly, 
that free access to the Holy Places for pilgrims of all nations should be 


10 French High Commissioner in Syria and Commander-in-Chief of the Army of the 
Levant. 
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admitted. This, he thought, was a necessary principle to establish in the 
interests of all the Powers concerned. For the rest, the French delegation 
were quite prepared to examine the modification to which Lord Curzon 
made allusion. 

Lorp Curzon said that M. Kammerer had stated that the French desired 
something definite to be inserted in the treaty regarding equal commercial 
advantages and also for access to the Holy Places. The British had no objec- 
tion to this. M. Kammerer had also referred to the objection which the 
British would raise to article 3. His own view was that it would be much 
better to drop this article altogether. The European Powers were brought 
into relation with the Hedjaz State mainly by their pilgrims. In this matter 
Great Britain was much more concerned than any other Power, chiefly by 
reason of her interests in Egypt and India. A situation might well arise in 
the future when the King of the Hedjaz might come either to Great Britain 
or to some other Power and say that he desired to appoint a British or 
French or Italian subject as a doctor, or a teacher or an expert. This would 
be quite a reasonable proposition, but article 3, as suggested by the French, 
laid down that no foreign Power should exercise its influence in the Hedjaz 
State in the administration or internal affairs of that kingdom. This was a 
very wide phrase, and under the terms of this article it was quite possible 
that some Power or other might allege that the European official appointed 
by the King was interfering in the internal affairs of the Hedjaz. 

M. KAMMERER suggested that Lord Curzon’s point might be met by 
omitting from the article the words ‘directly or indirectly.’ 

Lorp Curzon said that he preferred, if possible, that the article should be 
suppressed. 

M. KAMMERER said that as Lord Curzon pressed the point, the French 
delegation would agree to drop article 3. 


It was agreed— 


With reference to the draft articles submitted by the French delegation, 
in Part III, political clauses, section 6 of “The Hedjaz’ in the Treaty of 
Peace with Turkey— 


(2) To adopt article 1, omitting the words ‘telles qu’elles sont fixées par 
le présent traité, et compris dans les limites ci-aprés. (Description 
géographique des frontiéres du Hedjaz.)’ 

(6) To adopt article 2. 

(c) To suppress article 3. 

(d) To adopt article 4, which would now become article 3. 


The above articles to be substituted for a single article, as suggested by the 
British delegation. 

SIGNOR SCIALoja said that he wished to make a request on behalf of the 
Italian delegation, which was that Italy would like to be present when the 
French and British representatives discussed the future of the Hedjaz, as 
Italy had considerable interests in the Red Sea. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said that he would readily agree to this. 
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It was agreed— 


That an Italian representative should be invited to be present, and to 
take part in the discussion when the future of the Hedjaz was further 
considered by the French and British Governments. 


5. StGNor Nirti said that the question of the Adriatic was on the agenda, 

.,. but he proposed that the discussion should be deferred until 
The Adriatic : ; ; : ; 
their meeting that afternoon, as the Italian delegation desired 
to circulate a written statement on the subject as a basis of discussion. 


(This suggestion was adopted.) 


6. SicNor Nirt1 said that another item on the agenda was the report of 

es the drafting committee, who had expressed a desire to raise 

psi the certain points of detail. He understood that the members of 

Committee the drafting committee were not present, and this question 
could not therefore be taken. 


7. SIGNOR Nitti proposed that the Supreme Council should now address 
itself to the question of Russia. He would ask the official interpreter 
to read out in French, and afterwards give an English rendering of, 

a telegram which had been received by him from M. Krassin, dated the 

21st April, 1920, 8 p.m.,!! in which it was stated that a Russian delegation 

were anxious to meet the Supreme Council in order to discuss the resumption 
of trade relations between the Allied Powers and Russia. 


(At this point Mr. E. F. Wise, of the British delegation, entered the 
Council Chamber.) 


SIGNOR NitTI, proceeding, said that a further telegram’? had been received 
from M. Krassin suggesting that a body representing the Russian commercial 
interests should be allowed to come to Rome for a conference to be held 
regarding the resumption of economic relations. He had replied to M. 
Krassin that this was a question which affected not only Italy but all 
European countries; it was therefore desirable that the conference should be 
held, not in the Italian capital, but in some neutral country, and he had 
suggested Switzerland. He had at the same time, in his reply, stated that 
personally he saw no objection to the holding of this conference. He had, 
further, approached the Swiss Government on the subject, who said that 
they were quite prepared for the conference to meet in that country so long 
as the discussion was confined to purely commercial questions, and that the 
political side was not touched. A somewhat delicate question was raised, as 

™! In the typescript text the words ‘See Appendix II’ and a footnote reading “To be 
circulated and attached later’ were here inserted. This document was not, however, 
attached to the English typescript text, but was appended to the minute in French of the 
present meeting, prepared by the Italian secretariat. The document printed below as 
Appendix II is supplied from this source. 

12 The text of this telegram, which was received by Signor Nitti on April 9, 1920, was 
not appended in the original to the minutes prepared by cither the British or the Italian 
secretariats. 
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the Russian export trade was run entirely by the Soviet Government, with 
whom it had been decided that political relations should not be established. 
M. MILLERAND pointed out that this difficulty had been raised by M. 
Krassin himself in his despatch. 
SIGNOR ScIALOjA said that the commerce of Russia was now conducted by 
the various co-operative societies, which were rcally run by the Soviet State. 


(The official interpreter then read out M. Krassin’s later telegram, 
and rendered its content into English.) 


Mr. Lioyp GEorGcE pointed out that this was really an attempt on the 
part of the Soviet Government to force Litvinov on the Allies. The Russian 
delegation had, in the first instance, suggested that it should come to London, 
and the British Government had been quite prepared to admit it, provided 
that Litvinov did not accompany it. Litvinov was simply a political pro- 
pagandist. He knew absolutely nothing about trade, and when he had last 
been in London he had taken no interest in commercial questions, but had 
merely preached Bolshevism and the doctrines of Communism. He had, of 
course, no business to do this at all. The British Government had therefore 
refused to admit Litvinov a second time to the British shores. The Russians 
were now seeking to get the Supreme Council to agree to Litvinov meeting 
them somewhere, either in Rome or a neutral country. He earnestly hoped 
that the council would refuse to have anything to do with Litvinov. The 
British Government had said to the Russians that they were quite prepared 
to trade with the latter so long as the Russian commercial delegates did not 
utilise their mission as a cloak under which they could preach Communism. 
The Soviet Government had accepted this stipulation, and had then actually 
selected, as a member of their mission, a man whose sole business in life is 
to propagate Bolshevik views. Litvinov, as he had said, had already been 
expelled from one of the Allied countries, as he had infringed all the privileges 
usually accorded to diplomatic representatives. Supposing that the British 
Government had been on the best of terms with the Soviets, and the Russian 
Ambassador had acted in a manner similar to Litvinov; this would certainly 
have been regarded as an unprecedented infraction of diplomatic privilege. 
He appealed, therefore, to the Supreme Council to support Great Britain 
in refusing to admit a man who was simply an agitator, who wished to come 
in the guise of a trader for the purpose of conducting political propaganda. 

M. MILLERAND said that he cordially agreed with Mr. Lloyd George that 
Litvinov should, in no circumstances, be permitted to accompany the Russian 
Commercial Mission. 

Signor Nitti said that he understood the Supreme Council was in 
agreement that steps should be taken to reopen commercial relations with 
Russia, and that they saw no objection to a Russian Commercial Mission 
going to London in order to discuss the question of the resumption of trade 
relations, on condition that Litvinov should not form one of the party. 

Mr. Lioyp GEorcE said he wished to thank his colleagues for accepting 
the British point of view. He suggested that the British delegation should 
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prepare a draft reply to M. Krassin, which would be submitted to the council 
for their consideration at their meeting that aftenoon. 


It was agreed— 


That the British delegation should prepare a draft reply to M. Krassin 
for discussion at the afternoon meeting of the council. 


8. M. MILLERAND said that his own desire had been to return to Paris that 
Cones morning. This, however, had been impossible, owing to the fact that 
a considerable amount of business remained to be settled by the 
council, There still remained the German question, and he hoped that this 
would come up for consideration at the council that afternoon. 
SiGNor Nitti agreed to this proposal, and stated that in that case it would 
be necessary to summon the Belgian representative. 


It was agreed— 


That the situation in Germany should be placed on the agenda for the 
afternoon’s meeting, and that the Belgian representative should be invited 
to attend the council at 5-30 p.m. 

The secretary of the Supreme Council at San Remo was instructed to 
take the necessary action. 


(The council adjourned at 1.10 p.m.) 
San Remo, April 25, 1920. 


Appenp1x II To No. 1613 


KOPENHAGUE, le 21 avril 1920 
Monsieur le Président du 
Conseil Supréme Intérallié 
San Remo 


Au mois de janvier Conseil Supréme a pris décision établir relations commer- 
ciales avec la Russie de[s] Soviets par l’intermédiaire des Sociétés Coopératives 
Russes.'* Or selon la législature existante en Russie tout le commerce extérieur 
russe est nationalisé et est administré par le Commissariat du Commerce Extérieur. 
Quoique pour des raisons pratiques le Gouvernement des Soviets considére les 
coopératives peu adoptées [? adaptées] pour la gestion de tout le commerce 
extérieur de la république comprenant des objets ayant importance pour I’état 
entier comme achats de matériaux des chemins de fer ordinairement dépassant les 
limites de l’activité habituelle de coopératives, néanmoins considérant les intéréts 
économiques de son pays ainsi que l’importance énorme qu’aurait pour |’Europe 
occidentale et ses masses ouvriéres l’accélération de l’exportation des stocks des 
matiéres premiéres et des grains accumulés et en pro. . .'5 d’accumulation en 
Russie le Gouvernement des Soviets se décida 4 faire des concessions dans I’ordre 
des idées tracées par le Conseil Supréme et temporairement jusqu’au réglement 
ultérieur de cette question autorise 1’?Union des Coopératives Russes a2 Moscou a 
agir en qualité d’institution administrant le commerce extérieur. 


13 The original of this document was throughout in capital letters without accents. The 
presentation and accentuation of the text printed below is therefore editorial. 
14 See No. 14, note 10. 1s The text here is uncertain. 
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Le blocus récent de Russie et les opérations des forces militaires alliées de terre 
et de mer sur le territoire russe ont pourtant créé des conditions entravant les 
importations et rendant impossible les exportations des matiéres premiéres de 
Russie. Encore actuellement les navires de guerre alliés se trouvant dans les 
eaux territoriales de la Mer Noire continuent de bombarder les cétes et les bati- 
ments russes et le commandement naval frangais déclare positivement que aucun 
[stc] rapport entre les ports russes et étrangers ne sera admis par lui. Le port 
de Petrograd est bloqué: par des champs de mines placées [sic] dans le Golfe de 
Finlande par la flotte britannique en suite de quoi dix vapeurs déja chargés 
a Petrograd ne pourront prendre la mer méme apreés la libération du port des- 
glaces. Les états neutres jusqu’a présent n’ont pas été notifiés officiellement 
de la levée du blocus et de la permission de l’ouverture de commerce méme avec 
les coopératives. Le commerce ainsi est entravé par suite d’attitude hostile des 
états limitrophes empéchant reprise relations postales, télégraphiques et transport 
de passagers. 

Toutes ces circonstances démontrent avec netteté absolue la nécessité et l’inévita- 
bilité d’établir moyennant pourparlers une entente formelle avec gouvernements 
alliés ayant pour but de écarter [stc] les obstacles sur la voie de reprise d’échange 
des marchandises avec la Russie et |’Ukraine. La délégations [sic] commerciale 
pour l’étranger élue au nombre de quatre personnes par la direction centrale de 
l’Union des Coopératives considére comme son premier devoir ouverture immé- 
diate pourparlers pour établissement relations avec des milieux industriels et 
commerciaux de l’occident dés que une [sic] entente sera établie. La complexité 
et la variété des questions 4 résoudre rend absolument nécessaire que les pour- 
parlers soient menés par la délégation en son ensemble. L’impossibilité de l’arrivée 
d’un des membres de la délégation en Angleterre ot évidemment devaient avoir 
lieu primordialement des pourparlers oblige la délégations [sic] de proposer de les 
transférer dans quelque autre [sic] pays neutre ou allié. Regrettant de ne pas 
avoir recu la réponse a ses interpellations se permet de s’adresser au Conseil 
Supréme avec priére de vouloir bien lui indiquer si sa décision datant de janvier 
reste en vigueur ou si par suite des conditions modifi¢es des nouvelles voies pour la 
reprise de relations commerciales avec la Russie seraient envisagées. Dans le 
premier cas la délégation espére recevoir des indications concernant le lieu ot 
elle pourrait rencontrer les représentants du Conseil Supréme si¢geant a San 
Remo, tous renseignements sur la Russie qu’il désirerait obtenir en particulier sur 
les modalités projetées pour échange des marchandises. 


Président de la délégation 
KRASSINE 


No. 17 


1.0.P. 107] British Secretary's Notes of a Meeting of the Supreme Council, held 
at the Villa Devachan, San Remo, on Sunday, April 25, 1920, at 4 p.m. 


PresENT: United States af America: Mr. Robert Underwood Johnson, American 
Ambassador in Rome; Mr. Leland Harrison, Mr. T. Hart Ander- 
son, Jr. 

British Empire: The Right Hon. D. Lloyd George, Prime Minister; The 
Right Hon. the Earl Curzon of Kedleston, Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs; Mr. R. Vansittart, Mr. id al SECRETARIES, Sir M. 
Hankey, Captain Abraham. 
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France: M. Millerand, President of the French Council; M. Berthelot, 
M. Kammerer. 

Italy: Signor Nitti, Prime Minister (in the Chair); Signor Scialoja; 
SECRETARIES, Signor Garbasso, Signor Galli, Signor Trombetti, 
Lieutenant Zanchi. 

Belgium (For second part relating to Germany): M. Hymans, M. Jaspar. 

Japan: Mr. Matsui; SECRETARIES, Mr. Saito, Mr. Sawada. 

INTERPRETER: M. Camerlynck. 


1. Signor Nitti read a declaration which will be found in Appendix 1 as 
an introduction to the proposals he had to make for the solution of 
the Adriatic problems. He wished to add that he had sought means 
of reaching a friendly agreement with the Jugoslavs, but no Jugoslav Govern- 
ment was strong enough to come to an agreement. The country passed from 
one political crisis to another, and it was hardly likely that any Jugoslav 
Government, for some time, would be able to conclude an agreement. He 
wished, however, to put an end to a long series of sterile discussions. The 
question represented little economic importance to Italy; only political 
interests were involved. He had abandoned many of the demands Italy felt 
entitled to make and the benefit of the Treaty of London.' He did this to 
show he meant what he said when he preached the necessity of European 
peace. He had even sacrificed his own personal views in order to meet the 
desires of President Wilson. What he now offered was practically what the 
three Powers, France, Great Britain and the United States, had proposed 
on the gth December, 1919.2 There were slight modifications, none of them 
of a serious nature. They concerned the administration of the Free State 
and town of Fiume. Italy wished to have a footing in this administration, 
but, as a Great Power, she accepted equal representation with the other 
nations interested. If this scheme were not accepted, there was nothing 
more for him to do but to ask for the application of the Treaty of London 
in its entirety. 

- M. MILuerRanp said that if he had understood aright, the Italian Govern- 
ment adhered to the compromise suggested on the 9th December, 1919,? 
with some modifications. It appeared to him that all the council could do 
was to acknowledge the Italian proposals, to rejoice that a step towards the 
final settlement had been taken, and hope that the modifications proposed 
would not arouse any opposition in the other party to the case. He did not 
think the council could go further than this. 

SIGNOR Nirt1 said that he begged to take exception to this view. The 
matter was not of the nature of a contract with the Jugoslavs. France, 
Great Britain, and the United States had said to Italy: ‘Make a sacrifice 
in the interests of peace.’ Italy had made this sacrifice. It was replying to 
France, Great Britain and America. It was not dealing with the Jugoslavs. 


Adriatic 


! This treaty of April 26, 1915 is printed in British and Foreign State Papers, vol. cxii, 
PPp- 973-7- 
2 See Volume IV, No. 169. 
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Italy still had her bond. Nevertheless, he had made an offer which went 
against the grain in many respects in order to secure European peace. It 
was now for the representatives of France, Great Britain and the United 
States to declare whether they maintained the proposals they made on the 
gth December, 1919. If they did, Italy replied that she accepted them with 
a few modifications. The modifications related to the administration of the 
buffer State. Instead of the vague subordination to the League of Nations, 
it was proposed that the League of Nations should appoint a commission of 
five members designated respectively by Italy, Jugoslavia, the City of Fiume, 
the other districts of the Free State which were Jugoslav in population, and 
Hungary, which was very materially interested in the port, almost the whole 
trade of which was Hungarian. The administration of the city and the free 
port followed the same model. This was the only modification of any 
significance. It would be observed that Italy accepted equality with the 
Jugoslavs in this arrangement. If this were not accepted, Italy must choose 
the alternative of the treaty. An end to the suspense must be obtained in 
some manner. | 
Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said he was not quite sure that he understood what 
the council was expected to do. Many efforts had been made to settle the 
question, and at times an agreement had seemed in sight; for various reasons 
the negotiations had always failed. Was it proposed that the council should 
put forward these proposals, or, as M. Millerand had suggested, that it 
should express its approval should it be agreed to by the Jugoslavs. The 
alternative, he understood, was the enforcement of the Treaty of London. 
The difficulty was that there was no one present with whom to negotiate. 
The Jugoslavs were not represented. America was only present in a silent 
capacity. For his part, he was not very hopeful of any settlement by agree- 
ment, though agreement was the only condition of a satisfactory settlement. 
The Jugoslav State, though nominally a unit, was really very divided in 
interest. Old Serbia was interested in an access to the Adriatic to the south; 
her concerns were in Albania: Cro[a]tia was not interested in Albania, but 
in Fiume. Jugoslav Governments were very unstable; there was always 
some member of them afraid to sign an agreement lest he should lose credit 
with his particular constituents. Further, if he might be allowed to say so, 
it was very difficult to negotiate by cabling across the Atlantic. There were 
three parties to the case. If anything were proposed to a Jugoslav Government 
which might appear to justify a hope of agreement, President Wilson, no 
doubt for very cogent reasons, intervened, and all expectation of a solution 
receded into the distance. Signor Nitti said he was prepared to accept the 
proposals of the gth December, 1919, with certain modifications of small 
importance. It was hard to tell what degree of importance Jugoslavia might 
attach to these modifications. Points appearing trivial to Signor Nitti might 
seem to them considerable matters of principle. The prospects, in a word, 
seemed to be the starting afresh of proposal, counter-proposal, despatch and 
reply, terminating with the disappearance of any Cabinet which might have 
made up its mind to sign. He was very much afraid, therefore, that Italy 
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might be forced to fall back on the Treaty of London. This treaty had been 
signed by France and Great Britain. It was binding upon them, and it had 
been sealed with the blood of hundreds of thousands of Italians who had 
gone to war on the strength of it. France and Great Britain would not 
repudiate it, even though they might have wished that it had been drafted 
otherwise, now a fuller knowledge of the facts was available. 

Signor Nirrt said he thanked Mr. Lloyd George for what he had said. 
He wished the position to be quite unambiguous. He had received a docu- 
ment in which France, Great Britain and America offered a proposal to 
Italy. Italy, on the other hand, had a treaty. President Wilson did not 
approve of this treaty, which he had not signed, and which he did not 
recognise. France and Great Britain had recognised it, and would, if neces- 
sary, see that it was fulfilled. On the gth December, 1919, a proposal had 
been made jointly to Italy. Italy had hesitated for a long time; he, personally, 
had not liked the proposal, but at last, in the interests of European peace, 
and in view of the internal situation in Jugoslavia, which made the conclusion 
of any agreement with her impossible, Italy resigned herself to accepting 
what was offered. Small alterations had been made which he did not believe 
would be objected to. He now definitely asked whether the framers of the 
proposal of the 9th December, 1919, maintained or withdrew it. If they 
withdrew it, the situation was clear. He would fall back on the treaty. He 
trusted the United States of America, who had not signed the treaty, and 
who had ceased to take an active interest in European affairs, would not 
object. He would not be disappointed if the proposal was withdrawn, as he 
would obtain what the Treaty of London assured to him. He would use it 
in the interests of peace by making Dalmatia autonomous. 

M. MILLERAND said the French Government found great difficulty in 
answering the question as formulated by Signor Nitti. France had signed the 
Treaty of London and had never had any idea of withdrawing her signature. 
France had also signed the compromise proposed on the gth December. 
She also maintained that. If Signor Nitti were to say: ‘I accept the offer of 
the 9th December,’ the French Government would reply that the matter 
was concluded. What Signor Nitti did say, however, was: ‘I accept with 
some modifications.” The importance of the alterations, as Mr. Lloyd 
George had pointed out, could not be judged by the council. If Signor Nitti 
were to say: ‘I accept the proposals of the 9th December,’ the whole question 
would be concluded once and for all. If he said, as he did: ‘I offer something 
composed of the proposals of the 9th December, together with certain other 
proposals,’ the proposition was a new one, and all the council could do was, 
in acknowledging it, to hope that it might meet with the approval of the 
other party and of the United States of America. 

Sicnor Nirtt said he quite understood M. Millerand’s point; France said 
‘I adhere either to the Treaty of London or to the offer made on the gth 
December, 1919. Italy could choose one or the other, but it was not open 
to her to modify either.’ He did not think the case presented itself quite so 
categorically. The correspondence on the subject indicated that some 
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latitude was left for minor modifications. The proposal of the 9th December, 
1919, was not an ultimatum. It was a friendly conversation, in which one 
side made a proposal previously agreed between the three Powers. The 
modi[_fi]cations introduced did not concern the territorial arrangement, but 
only matters of organisation. He might say to his colleagues: ‘I accept your 
proposals of the 9th December, 1919, but I also add that, in the interests 
of peace and Jugoslavia, there are some questions which it is worth while 
settling in advance.’ In any case, he made the following declaration. After 
consulting his military experts, he would state on the following morning 
whether Italy asked for the enforcement of the Treaty of London or accepted 
the compromise offered on the gth December, 1919. This would close the 
question. It must also be understood that if Italy chose the latter alternative, 
no further discussion would be necessary, either with the Jugoslavs or with 
anyone else. 

M. MILueRAND said that if, after accepting the proposals of the gth 
December, 1919, Signor Nitti thought it useful to negotiate with the Jugo- 
slavs any slight modification, no objection would be raised to an agreement 
on the subject. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said he thought Signor Nitti’s decision was a very wise 
one. 


It was agreed— 


That Signor Nitti should state on the following morning whether he 
desired to accept the joint proposals made by France, Great Britain and 
the United States of America on the gth December, 1919, or whether he 
claimed the execution of the Treaty of London. 


2. The attention of the Supreme Council was drawn to the fact that the 

recommendations of Marshal Foch’s military commission in 
ee of regard to Lake Derkos, which had been approved by the Supreme 
Turkey Council on the 21st April, provided that the basin of Lake 

Derkos, as indicated in blue on a map which was attached, 
should form part of Turkish territory, but the report contained no definite 
recommendation in regard to the precise frontier and the Sea of Marmora, 
which still remained for decision. | 


It was agreed— 


That the frontier between Lake Derkos and the Sea of Marmora should 
follow the dotted line on the map attached to the report of Marshal 
Foch’s commission. 


g. Lorp Curzon said the council would remember that in London it had 
eens been decided to give Bessarabia to Roumania.+ He understood 
that a treaty to this effect had been drawn up by the experts and 
it remained to present it to the contracting parties. There was no time for 


3 See No. 8, minute 5. * See Volume VII, No. 46, minute 1. 
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the council to sign it. He suggested that the powers of the plenipotentiaries 
should be delegated to the Conference of Ambassadors in Paris. 


This was agreed to, and the secretary-general was asked to communicate 
this decision to the Conference of Ambassadors in Paris. 


4. At this moment the members of the Drafting Committee entered the room. 
M. FromacEorT said the Drafting Committee had some ques- 
Points sub- tions to ask. 
mitted by the What Powers were to be mentioned in the treaty5 as sig- 
. Haag Sra natories? A list had been furnished to the Drafting Committee 
of Tre ab ® on the 28th February. The question had then arisen whether 
Czechoslovakia Poland and Czechoslovakia should sign. This question, so far 
and Poland as he knew, had not been decided. The Drafting Committee 
would like to be informed as soon as possible. He would point 
out that should these countries not be signatories, it would be necessary to 


alter the chapter relating to Capitulations. 


It was decided that Poland and Czechoslovakia should be mentioned as 
signatories of the treaty. 


M. Fromaceot asked as Panama had not been struck off the list she was to 
be a signatory. 

SIGNOR GALLI observed that Panama figured in the list in con- 
junction with the United States of America. As the United States of America 
were not signatories of this treaty, it seemed unnecessary to mention the 
State of Panama. 


It was agreed that the State of Panama need not be mentioned as a 
signatory. 
M. FRoMAGEOT said that the preamble of the treaty had not yet been 
considered by the council. The Drafting Committee would like 
to know whether the council approved of the form suggested by 
the committee. The formule employed were the same as in all 
other treaties. 


Panamd 


Preamble of 
Treaty 


After some discussion the form of preamble suggested by the Drafting 
Committee was accepted subject to any suggestions that might hereafter 
be made. 


M. KAMMERER asked why Portugal should be a signatory of the treaty. She 
, had not declared war on Turkey, but only broken off diplomatic 
Portugal 
relations. 

SIGNoR Nitti said in that case Portugal should not sign. 

Lorp Curzon observed that for the same reason Belgium and Japan 
might be struck off the list of signatories, but if they did not sign they would 
not have the advantage of the articles dealing with Capitulations. 


It was therefore agreed that Portugal should be considered one of the 
signatories of the treaty. 


S The treaty of peace with Turkey: cf. Volume VII, No. 34, minute 1. 
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M. FRoMAGEOT observed that there was no decision of the council ordering a 
Sovereignty over transfer of sovereignty from Turkey to Greece over the islands 
certain Islands of Lemnos, Imbros, Tenedos, Samothrace and Mitylene. He 
suggested the council might sanction a stipulation to the effect that Turkey 
recognised Greek sovereignty over these islands and also over the large 
number of islets surrounding them. The rocks and islets might be described 
as those contained between two geographical lines. 


(This was agreed to.) 


M. Fromaceor asked that the question of appointing frontier commissions 
for the determination of the demilitarised area in the zone of 

Boundary Com- the Straits should be referred to the military experts and that 

Essie 18 they should also be asked to specify what the composition of 

Demilitarised a 

Zone these commissions should be. 


It was agreed— 


To refer to the military commission under Marshal Foch the question 
of whether there should be a boundary commission to determine the 
limits of the demilitarised zone of the Straits, and, if so, how it should be 
composed. 


M. Fromaceot asked whether the commissions to introduce judicial reforms 
Fudical Reform in Turkey were to include representatives of all the Powers 
enjoying capitulatory rights. He thought it was desirable that 
all States, not only Allied States entitled to these rights, should appoint 
experts to the commission, otherwise difficulties would arise such as had 
arisen in the case of the Rhine Convention which had been modified by the 
treaty with Germany® without the consent of the Netherlands, which was a 
party to the original convention. All the Powers interested should have an 
expert on the commission and reference should be made finally to the 
Governments of the Powers they represent. If the council agreed, he would 
propose the following article :— 
Artule 5 , 
A commission composed of four members, appointed by the British 
Empire, France, Italy and Japan respectively, shall be set up within six 
months from the coming into force of the present treaty to prepare, with 
the assistance of technical experts representing the other capitulatory 
Powers, Allied or neutral, who, with this object, will each be invited to 
appoint an expert, a scheme of judicial reform to replace the present 
capitulatory system in judicial matters in Turkey. This commission may 
recommend, after consultation with the Turkish Government, the adop- 
tion of either a mixed or an unified system. 

The scheme prepared by the commission will be submitted to the 
Governments of the Allied and neutral Powers concerned. As soon as the 
Principal Allied Powers have approved the scheme they will inform the 
Turkish Government, which hereby agrees to accept the new system. 

6 See the Treaty of Versailles, part xii, section ii, chap. iv. 
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The Principal Allied Powers reserve the right to agree among them- 
selves, and if necessary with the other Allied or neutral Powers concerned, 
as to the date on which the new system is to come into force. 


This article was approved. 
M. Fromaceot asked approval for the following article :— 


Article 18 
Provision for The high contracting parties agree that Russia shall be 
pay erate entitled, on becoming a member of the League of Nations, 
Peace with to accede to the present treaty under such conditions as may 


Turkey be agreed upon between the Principal Allied Powers and 
Russia, and without prejudice to any rights expressly con- 
ferred upon her under the present treaty. 


This article was approved. 


5. At this stage the representatives of Belgium were present. 

G SicNor Nitti said that the council had taken note of certain 
communications from Germany regarding the internal situation of 
the country and its military requirements. Meanwhile, events had made it 
necessary to consider the execution of the treaty as a whole. It was essential 
that the Allies should remain united, and he hoped that the discussion 
would lead to a satisfactory solution by common agreement. Before entering 
into any question of detail, he thought that a general discussion would be 
advantageous. It was of some moment to decide whether Germany was or 
was not trying in good faith to execute the treaty. The council should make 
up its mind whether Germany could but would not execute the treaty. The 
alternative was that the council should take into consideration what Ger- 
many’s difficulties were, whether she was making an attempt in the circum- 
stances to do her best or not. 

Mr. Lioyp GeEorcE said that on this matter he had a very definite view, 
but he did not think it mattered very much whether Germany was in good 
faith or not. The principal question was whether the treaty was being 
executed or not. If methods of enforcement were to be considered, it would 
be very material to consider the question of good or bad faith. The position 
now was that Germany had agreed to disarm and had not done so; she had 
agreed to supply coal to France and had not done so; she had agreed to pay 
certain sums in reparation, and though no one expected that this could be 
done at once, yet there was no indication that Germany was even considering 
in what manner she would discharge her obligation. In the correspondence 
between the conference and Brockdorff-Rantzau it had been clearly in- 
dicated’? that the Allies would consider any counter-proposal made by 
Germany within four months of the signature of the treaty. It had been 
suggested that Germany might offer a lump sum or payment in kind. As 
far as he was able to see Germany had taken no steps to ascertain her 
liabilities or to discuss at home what means she had of meeting them. There 


7 Cf. No. 3, note 2. 
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was also due from Germany payment for the Allied armies of occupation. 
There was also the question of the insults offered to Allied officers. It was 
clear that matters could not be allowed to drift on in this condition. It was 
necessary to find out from the Germans what proposals they had for fulfilling 
their obligations. Germany should be made to state what she meant to do. 
What? reasons she had for having done nothing and what she meant to do 
in the future. This would be the real test of her good faith. If she meant 
to execute the treaty she could prove it by some kind of action. Germany 
appeared to him to be unfortunate in having a Government inadequate to 
the time. Her predicament required the very best brains and character in 
the Government. Her Government appeared to be devoid of resources, 
authority, prestige, grasp of the situation or nerve to deal with it. It seemed 
to move convulsively and without strength or purpose. It would be an ad- 
vantage to Germany to be pulled together by the Allies. No doubt Germany 
was for the time being almost hopeless. He did not take the view of his 
French friends that she still represented a military menace. The country 
was half starved, and the reports of all the military observers in Germany 
said that the miserable quality of the food left the population in a nerveless 
condition. Germany had no raw materials to start her industries, and her 
workmen were too underfed to work hard or full time. This was her present 
condition and should be taken into account. Nevertheless she must state her 
case and declare what she meant to do. He was therefore in favour of a 
talk to the Germans face to face and asking them not only for explanations, 
but for their proposals in view of the future. Her proposals in relations [stc] 
to her present capacity were not enough. She could hardly live at present, let 
alone pay her debts. This was not a permanent condition. She would 
become prosperous once more and her proposals must have reference to her 
prosperity. Therefore he would summon the Germans to a frank conversa- 
tion, as the present system of correspondence through military commissions 
or through notes led to no good results. In fact it had led only to the pos- 
sibility of very serious disagreement among the Allies as recent events had 
shown. The Allies, no doubt, must first establish complete agreement among 
themselves as to what questions should be addressed to the Germans. He 
was entirely opposed to any discussion about the revision of the treaty. He 
did not include in this such relaxation of the terms as might enable Germany 
to raise local forces for the maintenance of order, but he meant to be quite 
unyielding on such questions as general disarmament and reparations. 
Germany should, and must, be deprived of any further power of inflicting 
damage upon her neighbours. France and Belgium had suffered too much 
by her hands to run any risks in the future. Great Britain, too, had suffered 
enormous losses, though less, of course, than those of France. On the matter 
of reparations, no revision of the treaty was required. A document sent to 
the German delegation on the 28th June, he believed, of the previous year,’ 
had invited them to make their own proposals, and in accordance with the 
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treaty the Allies had declared themselves ready to discuss them. But Germany 
must be got to face her task. Until she did so it was impossible for her to 
obtain any outside help. Her liability at the present time was infinite. 
Until it was defined she could not expect to be helped, and this was her 
own fault. Raw material could not come to her without credit, and she 
could gain no credit until her liabilities were determined. If Germany came 
to the conference and showed an intention to carry out the treaty, he felt 
sure that the Allies would not object to her receiving such help as might be 
necessary to re-establish her industrial prosperity on peaceful lines, especially 
as without this she could never pay her debts. He was going to submit a 
document which was the result of an amalgamation of two drafts prepared, 
one by himself and one by M. Millerand. Before he did so, he would like 
to say one thing which was of considerable importance. It was very necessary 
to receive [sic]® British public opinion, and France should make it clear that 
she was not seeking an opportunity, in any German breach of the treaty, 
to annex German territory. British public opinion would be greatly alarmed 
if France appeared to mean to do [to] Germany what Germany had done 
to her in 1871. It was, unfortunately, believed that there were powerful 
influences in France, both in the press and outside it, tending in that direction. 
Once this had been made clear, Great Britain would stand steadfast by the 
treaty and by its enforcement. Great Britain did not desire any alternative 
to the treaty or its abrogation; but in order to find a way of carrying it out 
he was convinced that it was best to meet the Germans. The meeting, 
moreover, should take place soon, before the meeting of the League 
of Nations, which was to discuss the economic situation of Europe, in 
Brussels. It was necessary that the League of Nations should know what 
Germany could do and meant to do regarding the treaty before the Brussels 
Conference. 

M. MILLERAND said he thought the chairman had been well inspired in 
suggesting that a general discussion should precede any investigation into 
matters of detail. It was very important for the Allies, and necessary for 
Germany, that the San Remo Conference should not break up without a 
public manifestation of the will of the Allies to enforce the execution of the 
treaty. It was with this object that he had composed one document and Mr. 
Lloyd George another. The conference would be called upon to consider an 
amalgamation of the two. He would defer any comment until this Anglo- 
French document came before the Council, but he would like to say that 
agreement had been reached before the drafting of the document. Mr. 
Lloyd George had already, in private, mentioned to him what he had just 
stated in the council, and he himself had suggested that he should make a 
definite statement that France had no sort of annexationist schemes.’® France 
well knew that it would be criminal folly to try and annex any portion of 
German soil. When he spoke of ‘the execution of the treaty’ he meant its 
execution both by France and by Germany. He felt sure that the council 


° The typescript text is here defective: ‘receive’ is probably a mistake for ‘reassure’. 
10 See No. 14, minute 8. 
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must have been pleased at the eloquent expression by Mr. Lloyd George of 
the common policy not only of Great Britain and France, but of all the Allies. 

Mr. Lioyp Georce said that he had not considered the document 
composed by M. Berthelot and Mr. Philip Kerr out of the two drafts to 
which he had alluded, that the document had just been put into his hand, 
and that he would like to consider it and, perhaps, to amend it in some 
respects. The document was a very important one, and he thought that a 
night might be spent over it profitably. He thought, at first sight, that the 
document was not sufficiently explicit as to what the Allies expected the 
Germans to come prepared to explain at the conference. 

M. Hymans said that he would like, in a few words, to express the satis- 
faction of the Belgian delegation at the accord between France and Great 
Britain evidenced by the eloquent statements of the two Prime Ministers. 
He, too, thought that a public manifestation of a common policy resulting 
from the conference at San Remo was very necessary, and he believed that 
a document which was to be considered on the following day would meet 
the case thoroughly well and satisfy public opinion in all the Allied countries. 

The Supreme Council decided— 


That the declaration to be made to Germany should be considered at 
the next meeting. 


M. MILLERAND observed that, in addition to this document dealing with 
the general situation, there remained a few specific questions to discuss. 
Among them was one which had been examined by the military experts, 
namely, the request by Germany, made on the 8th April, for an extension 
of the period for the evacuation of the neutral zone." 


(The conference adjourned at 7 p.m.) 
San Remo, April 25, 1920. 


APPENDIX TO No, 17. 


Declaration read by Signor Nitti 


Le Gouvernement de Sa Majesté le Roi d’Italie a, 4 maintes reprises, témoigné 
de son vif désir de hater le réglement de la question adriatique, se rendant compte 
que |’état d’incertitude actuel ne saurait pas trop se prolonger sans de graves 
dangers pour la paix de |’Europe et du monde. 

De méme, le Gouvernement de Sa Majesté, au cours de longues et parfois 
pénibles négociations qui trainent depuis tant de mois, croit avoir démontré ad 
abundantiam ses dispositions conciliantes, son esprit de moderation, et le grand prix 
qu’il attache a établir des relations d’amitié confiante avec la nation yougoslave, 
en collaborant 4 son développement économique, pour le plus grand bien des deux 

ays. 
j C’est en s’inspirant de ces considérations que le Gouvernement royal vient 
maintenant de décider d’accepter l’ensemble des propositions énoncées dans le 
mémorandum remis par les représentants des Puissances alliées et associces a la 
délégation italienne a Paris, 4 la date du 9 décembre 1919. 


11 See No. 14, minute 13. 
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Le Gouvernement de Sa Majesté a, par suite, l"honneur de soumettre a la Con- 
férence de la Paix le projet de convention ci-joint.’? 

Cette convention, tout en reproduisant dans son intégrité les clauses territoriales 
indiquées dans le mémorandum du g décembre, contient, sur quelques points 
accessoires, des modifications et des additions qui paraissent indispensables au 
Gouvernement italien. 

Leur but est, avant tout, de donner une application tangible au principe de 
nationalité. I] importe, en effet, de sauvegarder d’une mani¢re pratique et efficace, 
au présent aussi bien qu’a l’avenir, le caractére éminemment italien de la ville de 
Fiume et de son district Corpus Separatum. Il n’est également que juste d’assurer 
le respect des droits et priviléges dont les citoyens de Fiume et du Corpus Separatum 
jouissent depuis des siécles. 

Le projet susénoncé envisage, en outre, l’administration du port franc de Fiume 
et du chemin de fer aboutissant a ce port et traversant du nord au sud le territoire 
de l’Etat libre. 

Dans la pensée du Gouvernement de Sa Majesté, il est désirable de confier 
administration et le contréle du port de Fiume, ainsi que du chemin de fer sus- 
nommé, a une commission internationale, a laquelle il y a lieu de faire participer, 
en méme temps que I’Italie et la Yougoslavie, un représentant de la Hongrie, un 
représentant de la ville et du Corpus Separatum de Fiume et un représentant de 
l’Etat libre. 

Pour ce qui a trait aux clauses de neutralisation, le Gouvernement du Roi, tout 
bien considéré, croit pouvoir renoncer a l’offre des Puissances alliées et associées 
de neutraliser les iles adriatiques attribuées 4 la Yougoslavie, ainsi que les eaux 
adjacentes depuis Fiume jusqu’a Ragusa. 

Le Gouvernement du Roi demande, en retour que la démilitarisation ne soit pas 
appliquée aux iles adriatiques transférées sous la souveraineté italienne, ni au trait 
de la céte depuis la frontiére de 1’Etat libre de Fiume jusqu’au Capo Promontore. 

Il est entendu que les iles comprises dans |’Etat libre de Fiume seront neutralisées 
ainsi que l’est 1’Etat libre dont elles font partie. 

Il est également entendu que la région d’Assling sera démilitarisée d’une 
mani¢re permanente, conformément a ce qui est dit dans le mémorandum du 
g décembre. 

Le réglement de la question adriatique, dans les termes proposés par les grandes 
Puissances alli¢es et associ¢es, et accepté par le Gouvernement du Roi dans un 
esprit de moderation, de conciliation, d’apaisement général, n’est pas sans en- 
trainer de graves sacrifices pour I’Italie. 

Le Gouvernement du Roi ne se cache pas qu’il devra se heurter a des difficultés 
considérables, avant d’obtenir la sanction supréme du Parlement et de l’opinion 
publique du pays. | 

En vue des considérations d’ordre moral, politique et économique, dont I’impor- 
tance ne saurait, certes, échapper a l’appréciation amicale des Puissances alliées et 
associces, le Gouvernement du Roi se croit maintenant en droit de compter sur leur 
adhésion prompte et finale 4 l’ensemble des propositions formulées dans la con- 
vention ci-jointe.'? 

S’il devait en étre autrement, si de nouvelles objections, de nouvelles difficultés 
devaient étre soulevées de la part des Puissances alliées et associées, 4 l’égard de 
points accessoires n’affectant en rien les bases essentielles et fondamentales du 
mémorandum du g décembre 1919, le Gouvernement du Roi, aprés avoir atteint la 
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limite extréme de sa condescendance et désireux comme il est 4 résoudre au plus 
vite le probléme adriatique, se verrait, 4 son vif regret, dans la nécessité de retirer 
une fois pour toute[s] les concessions envisagées au cours des négociations et de 
réclamer l’assentiment contractuel qu’a plusieurs reprises les Alliés, dans leur 
loyauté parfaite, se sont déclarés préts 4 donner au réglement de la question 
adriatique sur la base de l’application intégrale des dispositions du Traité de 
Londres du 26 avril 1915. 


No. 18 


1.c.P. 108] British Secretary’s Notes of a Meeting of the Supreme Council, held 
at the Villa Devachan, San Remo, on Monday, April 26, 1920, at 11 a.m. 


PRESENT: United States of America: Mr. Robert Underwood Johnson, American 
Ambassador in Rome; sECRETARIES, Mr. Leland Harrison, Mr. T. 
Hart Anderson, Jr. 

British Empire: The Right Hon. D. Lloyd George, Prime Minister; The 
Right Hon. the Earl Curzon of Kedleston, Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs; Mr. Philip Kerr; secretaries, Sir M. Hankey, 
Captain Abraham. 

France: M. Millerand, President of the French Council; M. Berthelot, 
M. Kammerer. 

Italy: Signor Nitti, Prime Minister (in the Chair); Signor Scialoja; 
SECRETARIES, Signor Garbasso, Signor Galli, Signor Trombetti, Lieu- 
tenant Zanchi. | 

Belgium: M. Hymans, M. Jaspar, Colonel Theunis. 

Japan: Mr. Matsui; sECRETARIES, Mr. Saito, Mr. Sawada. 

INTERPRETER: M. Camerlynck. 

(Allied military and naval experts were present for Minutes 1 and 2.) 


1. Signor Nirti said the first item on the agenda consisted of certain 
proposals regarding the aeronautical clauses of the Treaty of 
Treaty of Peace Peace with Turkey. 
orn pubes Captain Roper said that he had submitted a report (see 
eronautical : tan 
Clauses Appendix 1) on behalf of the whole of the commission on the 
previous day. He thought the report explained itself. 

Mr. Lioyp GEorcE said he understood that the proposals were different 
from those included in the treaty with Germany. He would like Captain 
Roper to explain the reasons of the difference. 

CaPpTAIN Roper said the difference was due to the different circumstances 
of Turkey as compared with any of the Central Powers, even including 
Bulgaria. The commission to frame air clauses with regard to Germany had 
suggested what was now being suggested for Turkey, that [sic] the council 
had felt that the proposals were too severe.' It was considered that Germany 
already possessed ample numbers of aerodromes, and that in her own 
interest she would develop flying and supply ample means for the upkeep of 


t Cf. note 6 below. 
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international air routes. This was not the case in Turkey. Turkey had no 
industry, and was unlikely to build aerodromes in the interest of international 
flying. It was therefore suggested that Turkey should be bound either to 
build aerodromes where desired by the Allied Powers, or that the latter 
should build them, in order that the air routes to the East should not be 
interrupted over Turkish territory. All the members of the committee had 
been unanimous, and the British Air Ministry had expressed its approval. 
Mr. Lioyp GEorcE said that he had no criticism to make. 


It was agreed— 


That the conclusions of the report presented by the Aeronautical Com- 
mission in regard to the aerial navigation clauses to be inserted in the 
Treaty of Peace with Turkey should be adopted. 

The Drafting Committee is consequently instructed to draft the new 
text of Part X of the treaty. 


2. Sicnor Nitti said that a note from Marshal Foch (A.J. 183) (see Ap- 
pendix 2) had been circulated on this subject. He asked 


Dispositions to whether all the military and naval experts were agreed. 
reduce the Cost of MarsHAL Focu said he thought they were agreed. 
the Execution of ADMIRAL Beatty said that he had no objection to raise. 
- Treaty wrth The proposals in this note were accepted. 
oe (At this point the Allied military and naval experts 
withdrew. ) 


3. SIGNOR NiTTI said that as the result of the discussion on the previous day, 
he had agreed to give an answer on behalf of the Italian Govern- 
ment at the present meeting. Since the last meeting, however, a 
telegram had been received from the Jugoslav delegation, which he would 
read to the council. In consequence of the receipt of this telegram, he made 
the following declaration :— 


Adnatic 


“A la suite de la discussion d’hier, le Gouvernement royal se proposait 
de faire connaitre aujourd’hui a la conférence sa décision au sujet du 
réglement de la question adriatique. 

‘Mais une dépéche de la délégation serbe-croate-slovéne, arrivée hier 
soir, dont je vais donner lecture, ayant expliqué le retard de la réponse 
yougoslave au sujet de l’accord discuté 4 Paris avec le Ministre italien 
des Affaires étrangéres, par des raisons de force majeure qui apparaissent 
pleinement justifiées, ayant en méme temps confirmé la sincére intention 
de cette délégation d’arriver a une solution amicale de la question, 
jestime plus convenable de réserver la décision du Gouvernement italien 
au résultat de l’échange de vues qu’a la demande de la délégation serbe- 
croate-slovéne, le Ministre italien des Affaires étrangéres aura encore avec 
le représentant de ladite délégation.’ 


The telegram referred to will be found in Appendix 3. 
It was agreed— 
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To postpone the discussion regarding the solution of the Adriatic prob- 
lem pending the result of negotiations between the Italian and Jugoslav 
Governments. 


4. The Supreme Council had before them Paper A.J. 178, Revise (see 
Appendix 4). 
a Mr. Lioyp GzorcE said that he had expressed his views 
fully on the previous day; M. Millerand also had spoken; 
but the views of the Italian Government had not been heard. 

S1cNor Nitti said that he would give his views in a moment. Before 
doing so he would like to inform his colleagues that he had received a 
telegram from the Italian Ambassador in Paris to the effect that Herr 
Goppert had addressed a communication to the president of the Peace 
Conference, stating that the German troops in the Ruhr had been reduced 
to the limits prescribed in the protocol of the previous August. 

Lorp Curzon said that he had also received a similar telegram informing 
him that the troops had been reduced to the number of 17,700. 

M. MILLERAND said that he had also received the same news, and had 
intended to ask the council to consider this matter after the agenda had been 
gone through. 

SIGNOR NirT! said that his views regarding Germany coincided in the main 
with those expressed by Mr. Lloyd George. The Allies must act together, - 
and the world must have the impression that they were united. It must be 
made possible for Germany to carry out the treaty. The Allies must, there- 
fore, consider to what extent Germany was in a position to do so. The 
situation was very threatening. It was bad in the rest of Europe, and very 
bad in Germany. The execution of the treaty must be insisted on, but it 
was of no use to plead that Germany was not showing good faith. Germany 
was simply unable to execute the treaty. For instance, there was the delivery 
of coal. Italy was at least as much interested in coal as any other nation. 
It was simple to say that the Germans, who had undertaken to deliver coal, 
had not done so. He believed the answer was that they simply could not. 
In the coal-producing areas there was no meat, and food was insufficient to 
give the miners strength to work. Even in the country in which the coal 
industry had been longest established and was most developed, namely, 
England, there had been such difficulties that the export of coal had from time 
to time been stopped for certain periods. England, however, had the coal and 
the ships to carry it, and a sound exchange; yet her internal difficulties had 
checked her from trading in this commodity. Germany had no ships, no food, 
and no exchange. Ifa great victorious country like England found it difficult 
to send abroad a few hundred thousand tons of coal, then how much more 
difficult must it be for Germany, with an under-fed population, disorganised 
transport and crippled industries? With a situation of this kind it was no 
good talking of good or bad faith. Germany must be put in such a position 
as to be able to resume work. This was not merely in the interest of Germany, 
but of the world. The various cases of failure in the execution of the treaty 
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must be distinguished. On some points the Allies must be quite hard. The 
delivery of guns, aircraft, disarmament—all these things could be insisted on 
quite firmly. When it came to dealing with the necessities of life, a more 
yielding disposition must be shown. Germany must do her duty, but she 
must be able to do it. Her present position was intolerable. The Allies spoke 
to her through military commissions as one would speak to a conquered 
country. There were, no doubt, Chargés d’ Affaires, but most of the business 
was conducted through soldiers. Their methods were not always gentle. 
These commissions were a great burden on the country, and the salaries 
paid them were, in many cases, outrageous. Germany felt that these charges 
were excessive, and, in fact, they were unreasonable in a country dying of 
hunger. The cost of the occupation of Germany almost equalled the whole 
of German military expenditure before the war. The commissions rendered 
life difficult in Germany, and aggravated the population. This situation was 
not in accordance with the humanitarian talk which the Allies were so fond 
of using. If France, Great Britain and Italy had great difficulty in getting 
their labourers to work since the war, which had taught this class how 
numerous it was, and had encouraged it to claim a greater share in the 
distribution of wealth, how much more difficult must it be for Germany, 
defeated and humiliated? The German workman felt that the proceeds of 
his work had to satisfy not only his employer, but the enemies of his country, 
while he himself was barely fed. To embitter such a situation could produce 
no good; it could only lead ultimately to war. He did not believe that the 
Germans were in a position to wage war at present at all. Nevertheless, he 
was prepared to be quite severe in dealing with any military preparation that 
might represent a threat to the world’s peace. On all other matters he 
wished to be conciliatory. He was ready to put his signature to nearly 
everything set down in the declaration proposed by his French and British 
colleagues, but there were certain things which he could not accept. One 
of these was the threat of collective military occupation of further German 
territory. The treaty did not provide for this. It was an extension of the 
treaty, and he could see no advantage in it. For failure to fulfil the economic 
clauses of the treaty he was not able to take any part in such action. If 
Germany did anything which threatened the security of the Allies or the 
world, Italy would stand by France and Great Britain; but never in occupa- 
tion of German territory because Germany failed in the reparation clauses. 
He wished to insist upon the execution of the treaty, but in a spirit of fairness. 
He wished to help the maintenance of a democratic Government in Germany. 
Mr. Lloyd George complained that the German Government had no 
authority. It must be helped to gain authority, and Germany must be assisted 
to work. He was prepared to accept the bulk of the document, but not the 
military threat contained in It. 

M. MILLERAND said that he was convinced of the necessity, as he had 
stated on the previous day, of a declaration such as that analysed by Mr. 
Lloyd George, as a conclusion of the San Remo Conference; otherwise, the 
conference would appear to the world to have been a fiasco. So important 
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did he regard this that he was ready to make every reasonable concession 
to obtain agreement. He had just received two modifications proposed by 
the British Government, which carried him a little further than he wished 
to go. Nevertheless, he declared that he accepted them and agreed to their 
insertion in the draft. Still, there were some points upon which he could 
not yield. These were points which would deprive the document of its whole 
character. Even admitting the truth of the sad picture drawn by Signor 
Nitti of the condition of Germany, even if Germany were exhibiting all the 
goodwill in her power, still the facts remained as Mr. Lloyd George had 
described them. The treaty was not being executed. Even Signor Nitti 
could not deny this. And this was the point that mattered to the Allies. 
What Signor Nitti asked for was more than Christian charity demanded. 
Governments could not proceed by such methods. Was it or was it not 
desired that the treaty should be executed? If it was desired, the means of 
obtaining that result must be adopted. Signor Nitti said that Germany 
could not execute the treaty. He had suggested that if the Germans said 
they could not, the Allies should submit. On behalf of the French Govern- 
ment, he could not accept this. He believed the British and Belgian Govern- 
ments supported him. He could not allow the German Government to say 
that she was unable to execute the treaty. Signor Nitti took exception to the 
military threat contained in the document. What did he offer in exchange? 
Did he suggest a blockade? Signor Nitti further said that the taking of 
pledges was an extension of the treaty. He did not agree. If the treaty was 
not executed, the Allies surely had the remedies accorded by natural right? 
The British, American and French Governments had used such remedies in 
the past, and there was nothing either in the treaty or in international law 
to prevent it. Signor Nitti’s proposal apparently was that the Germans 
should be summoned to talk about the treaty; if they said they were not 
going to carry it out, the Allies were to say no more. To this he would never 
agree. He was ready to do all he could to help Germany to overcome her 
difficulties, but the reparation and military clauses could not be allowed to 
become a dead letter. Signor Nitti was entitled to say that Italy would not 
take a share in the military occupation of Germany, should that become 
necessary. He regretted that this should be so, but admitted that Signor 
Nitti had a right to make this declaration. He could not believe that Signor 
Nitti meant to tell Germany that in no case would Italy take part in any 
effort to force Germany to fulfil the terms she had signed. If Signor Nitti 
would reconsider the matter, he believed that he would agree with his 
colleagues that the declaration as drafted stated the essentials of the situation: 
first, that the treaty was not being executed; second, that the Allies were 
anxious to make it as easy as possible for Germany to execute it; third, 
that they were determined to have it executed; and, lastly, that if the 
German Government continued to put off execution on various excuses the 
Allied Governments did not intend to be fooled indefinitely, but would take 
their own remedy. He believed a declaration of this sort was not only 
necessary in the Allied interests, but good for Germany. 
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Mr. Lioyp GEorcE said that he was much obliged to M. Millerand for 
accepting the modifications suggested by the British delegation. These 
modifications met Signor Nitti’s objections to a certain extent. He would 
appeal to Signor Nitti, seeing that the French Government had made a real 
effort to meet the British and Italian views in order to get unanimity among 
the Allies, not to insist upon the whole of his thesis. It was of the essence of 
the action of groups, whether international or composed of various political 
parties, that no one member should insist upon having his own way ab- 
solutely, without regard to the rest. He was sure Signor Nitti and M. Mil- 
lerand had had experience of this, like himself. There must be some give 
and take. It was for this reason that he had objected so strongly to the 
isolated action of France.2, He would think it very unfortunate should Italy 
stand out in this instance. He hoped Signor Nitti would accept the document, 
even though it contained certain phrases which did not commend themselves 
to him, seeing that there were some which M. Millerand did not like, and 
a few which the British Government would prefer otherwise. On the whole, 
he believed the document to be a fair one. Signor Nitti’s main objection was, 
he thought, confined to the sentence stating the intention of the Allies to 
occupy jointly further territory in Germany, if necessary. The qualifying 
clause was important. Other means were being sought to obtain the execu- 
tion of the treaty, and there was to be a full and free discussion at a con- 
ference. Surely, in the end, some measure was necessary to make Germany 
carry out the treaty. In this he agreed fully with M. Millerand. The Treaty 
of Versailles could not be treated as a scrap of paper. It must be carried 
out. At the very least, Germany must give some evidence that she was 
trying to carry it out. Otherwise, it must be concluded that the treaty was 
impossible, and Europe should be relieved of such a burden. This was not 
his view. He did not think that the demands made on Germany were 
unreasonable. She must pay for the wanton damage done in France. It 
was true that she could not pay at once. Her present condition, however, 
was transient. Her population amounted to 60,000,000 of skilled and hard- 
working people. It would be intolerable that Germany should recover 
industrial prosperity without restoring the ruined industries of France, and 
actually profit by the suppression of a trade rival. He knew of no Christian 
principle which would justify his appeal to France to forgo not merely her 
rights, but her duties to her own people. He believed this document was a 
great step towards peace. It summoned the Germans for the first time to a 
conference face to face with the Allies, and therefore he would beg Signor 
Nitti to make a sacrifice. It was most essential that the Allies should act 
together, and they should be able to give the French Government a guarantee 
of support in the conference, whatever its upshot. He again appealed to Signor 
Nitti to consider the document as a whole and not to attach undue impor- 
tance to any phrases in it which he disliked. It would be good for Germany 
to know that there was no rift among the Allies which would encourage her to 
do her best to fulfil the treaty. Any hope on Germany’s part that she might 

2 See No. 2, note 4. 
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set the Allies against one another would be a greater threat to the peace of 
Europe than anything else. 

M. Hymans said that he would like to associate himself with Mr. Lloyd 
George and M. Millerand in the appeal made to Signor Nitti. A declaration 
of the solidarity of the Allies would be most necessary at the close of the con- 
ference. The document, he thought, would only be of use to Germany if 
the sanctions for non-execution of the treaty were mentioned. No effect 
would be produced unless this was mentioned, and the Allies might lose the 
reparations which were absolutely necessary to their national life. The 
reporter on the budget in the Belgian Chamber had said quite lately that 
Belgium’s credit could not be restored unless Germany fulfilled the reparation 
clauses. Though the sanctions were mentioned, yet the Allies invited the 
German Government to a frank explanation. If these explanations were 
satisfactory, all allowances would be made for Germany’s difficulties. The 
declaration represented, he thought, a logical whole. It stated that it was 
the firm will of the Allies that the treaty should be executed, and that 
action would be taken if Germany failed. Meanwhile, the Allies were ready 
to consider all Germany’s difficulties, and, if she showed good intentions, 
would adopt a tolerant and humane attitude towards her. He hoped the 
document would be accepted unanimously. As far as Belgium was concerned, 
it was entirely satisfactory. 

Mr. Matsur said that he would like to join in affirming the close union 
of all the Allies. It was unnecessary for him to make a long speech on this 
matter. The treaty had only been in force for three months, and Germany 
had done little to execute it. In the interests not only of the Allies but of 
the world, the execution of the treaty was necessary. Japan had fought 
with her Allies throughout the war, and still stood by them. Japan, however, 
might be too far away to take a share in enforcing the treaty, but nevertheless 
she was determined to go with her Allies; and he, on behalf of the Japanese 
Government, adhered to the declaration proposed by the British and French 
delegations. He sincerely hoped that the San Remo Conference would end 
by a manifestation to Germany and to the world of Allied solidarity. 

Sicnor Nirri returned thanks to the various speakers. He said that he 
would have no difficulty in accepting the document but for the one sentence 
relating to the joint occupation of further portions of German territory. He 
thought this sentence unnecessary and dangerous. Useless things were 
generally dangerous. He thought it particularly needless, seeing that the 
next clause said that the Allies would take any other measures necessary to 
ensure the execution of the treaty. This clause gave the Allies all the latitude 
they required. The threat of military action changed the whole character 
of the document. In the United States and in neutral countries it would be 
regarded as renewing war. It was quite unnecessary to announce that the 
Allies would resort to military action. If they did so they might be bound 
to put the threat into action. It was not a case of offering the left cheek 
after being struck upon the right. The situation was that Germany might 
die of asphyxiation, and the Allies on top of her. M. Millerand had said 
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that the Allies had a right to take pledges. This might be so, but it was 
unwise to make use of this sentence at a time when it was not absolutely 
necessary. He would beg M. Millerand to agree to its suppression, as 
representing a threat to European peace. 

M. MILLERAND said that he had understood Signor Nitti to declare that in 
no case would he agree to the occupation of German soil. Was this so, or 
did Signor Nitti agree that in some eventualities occupation would be 
right? 

S1GNor NitT! said that he was in principle opposed to military adventures. 
It was a question of degree, however. If Germany was to be told that she 
was not paying and she was then threatened with military occupation, he 
would not agree. If Germany, however, were found to be arming or collect- 
ing forces, he would agree. He distinguished between the cases which did 
not or which might justify military intervention. 

M. MILLERAND said that he had heard Signor Nitti state that he would 
avoid military intervention at any cost. In this he personally could not 
agree. 

SicNnor Nirt1 said that on a point of reparations or administration he 
would object to military measures. In certain cases he might not. 

M. MILLERAND said that he would show his spirit of conciliation by offering 
a modification of the text, which represented the extreme limit to which he 
would go. Instead of the sentence— 


‘and that they are determined, if necessary, to occupy jointly a further 
portion of German territory, or to take any other measures which will 
have the effect of assuring the execution of the treaty,’ 


he would be prepared to say— 


‘and that they are determined to take all measures, even to the extent, if 
necessary, of the occupation of further German territory, which will have 
the effect of ensuring the execution of the treaty.’ 


S1GNoR NitT!1 said that he would agrce to this. 
With this modification the text of A.J. 178, Revise, was adopted. 


It was further agreed— 


That this document should be telegraphed by the President of the 
Conference to the German Government, and that it should be communi- 
cated to the press. 


It was further decided— 

That the German Government should be asked to meet the Allied 
Governments at Spa on the 25th May, 1920. 

(The council adjourned at 1.20 p.m.) 
San Remo, April 26, 1920. 
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APPENDIX 1 TO No. 18 
Document I 


Le Capitaine Roper a M. le Président du Conseil 
San-Remo, le 24 avril 1920. 


Jai Phonneur de vous adresser ci-inclus un rapport, unanimement adopté par 
la Commission de ]’Aéronautique, sur les clauses concernant la navigation aérienne 
a insérer dans le Traité de Paix avec la Turquie. 

Je suis, au surplus, dés maintenant prét 4 remplir aupreés du conseil mes fonctions 
de rapporteur de |’Aéronautique a la Conférence de la Paix, en lui présentant ce 
rapport avec tous les éclaircissements qui pourraient apparaitre comme néces- 
saires lors de sa discussion. 

ROPER 


Document 2 


Rapport de la Commission de l Aéronautique sur les Clauses concernant la Navigation 
aérienne a insérer dans le Tratté de Patx avec la Turqute 


Il a été porté 4 la connaissance de la Commission de |’Aéronautique que, dans 
sa séance tenue le 22 mars 1920 a Londres, le Conseil des Chefs de Gouvernements 
a adopté le projet de texte de la Partie X du Traité de Paix avec la Turquie 
présenté par une Commission aérienne constituée 4 Londres (voir Annexe 1). 

Ce texte reproduit trés exactement les stipulations de la Partie XI du Traité 
de Paix avec |’Allemagne. 

Avant de formuler une suggestion relativement a ce texte, la commission tient 
a rappeler les circonstances dans lesquelles fut rédigé en 1919 par la Commission 
de l’Aéronautique de la Conférence de la Paix le texte de cette Partie XI du traité 
avec |’Allemagne. 

Dans sa séance du 15 avril 1919, la Commission de |’Aéronautique adopta a 
lunanimité une recommandation relative aux clauses concernant la navigation 
aérienne a insérer dans le traité avec l’Allemagne (voir Annexe 2)5 qui fut soumise 
au Conseil supréme. Le Conseil supréme ayant demandé que cette recommanda- 
tion fit mise sous forme d’articles, la délégation britannique a la commission 
présenta un projet en sept articles, qui fut adopté a l’unanimité par la commission 
et soumis au Conseil supréme (voir Annexe 2). 

Dans sa séance du 23 avril 1919, le Conseil supréme examina ces sept articles® et 
décida: 

1. La suppression du 2™ alinéa de I’article 3, pour les raisons suivantes: 


(a) Le nombre d’aérodromes existant en Allemagne peut étre considéré comme 
suffisant pour permettre |’établissement des grandes voies aériennes inter- 
nationales; 


3 See Volume VII, No. 67. 

* Not printed: cf. below. This annex comprised French texts of eight draft articles 
respectively corresponding, mutatis mutandis, to articles 313-20 of the Treaty of Versailles. 

5 Not printed. This annex comprised the French text of annex iii to the report of July 3, 
1919 (in the present annex wrongly dated August 3), of the Aeronautical Commission of 
the Peace Conference, printed in Conférence de la Paix 1919-1920: Recueil des actes de la conférence, 
part vii, A (1), (Paris, 1933), pp. 136-41. 

© For this examination by the Council of Foreign Ministers see Papers relating to the Foreign 
Relations of the United States: the Paris Peace Conference 1919, vol. iv, pp. 602-5. 
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(6) Il est 4 croire qu’étant donné le développement future [sic] de l'industrie 

aé¢ronautique allemande, ce nombre ne pourra qu’augmenter dans |’avenir; 

(c) Les avantages que tirera l’Allemagne de sa participation au trafic inter- 

national aérien seront sans doute suffisants pour lui faire admettre la 
nécessité d’aménager les aérodromes dont il est question audit paragraphe. 

2. La limitation au 1 janvier 1923 de l’application des stipulations de cette 
Partie XI du traité, afin de ne pas imposer a l’Allemagne pour une période illimitée 
une atteinte a sa souveraineté. 

3. L’adoption, sous réserve de ces modifications, des articles proposés. 

La commission n’entend pas remettre maintenant en discussion la valeur de ces 
arguments, qui n’avaient pas été retenus par la Commission de ]’Aéronautique, 
mais qui ont néanmoins inspiré la rédaction des clauses relatives a la navigation 
aérienne des traités avec l’Allemagne, |’Autriche, la Bulgarie et la Hongrie; mais 
elle estime que ces arguments perdent toute valeur dans le cas particulier de la 
Turquie. 

En effet, il était logique d’escompter pour l’avenir immédiat un développement 
certain de l’industrie a€ronautique allemande et il n’était pas déraisonnable de 
prévoir également ce développement en Autriche, en Bulgarie et en Hongrie. 
Mais il serait difficile d’affirmer qu’il existera dés la mise en vigueur du traité une 
industrie a¢ronautique florissante en Turquie, et il n’est certainement pas témé- 
raire d’estimer que pour une certaine période |’aviation turque sera étrangére ou 
ne sera pas. 

D’autre part, l’argument tiré du respect de la souveraineté perd, dans le cas 
de la Turquie, une grande partie de son poids, étant donné les nombreuses atteintes 
que pour des raisons d’intérét général et souvent dans l’intérét méme de la Turquie, 
les Puissances alliées ont di porter a cette souveraineté. D’une facon générale, 
le contréle des Puissances alliées sur la Turquie a été admis; en aucune matiére, 
il ne se justifie davantage qu’en ce qui concerne la navigation aérienne. 

Si des dispositions ne sont pas prises dans le traité pour obliger la Turquie a 
prendre ou 4 laisser prendre sur son territoire le minimum de mesures indispen- 
sables pour permettre la navigation aérienne, ce pays, par mauvais vouloir ou 
simplement en raison de son inactivité industrielle, paralysera dans les limites de 
sa souveraineté territoriale le trafic a¢rien international; il y aura en Turquie une 
solution de continuité des grandes voies internationales aériennes, la route vers 
POrient sera, sinon barrée, du moins rendue impraticable en cette région. Les 
Puissances alli¢ées qui ont tant fait pour aider au développement de la navigation 
a¢rienne ne sauraient admettre cette lacune. 

Pour ces raisons, la Commission de |’Aéronautique a décidé a l’unanimité de 
demander au Conseil des Chefs des Gouvernements alliés de bien vouloir prendre a 
nouveau en considération les propositions formulées le 23 avril 1919 par la Com- 
mission de |’Aéronautique — propositions qui avaient été unanimement admises 
par les délégués aéronautiques des douze Puissances alliées et associées repré- 
sentées 4 la Commission—et de suggérer que les modifications suivantes soient 
apportées au texte (ci-joint, en Annexe 1)* de la Partie X du Traité de Paix avec 
la Turquie: 

Article rer. Sans changement. 

Article 2, Aprés ‘établir’ insérer: ‘avec |’assentiment des Puissances alli¢es et’. 

Article 3. Ajouter les deux paragraphes suivants: 

‘En plus des aérodromes mentionnés ci-dessus, la Turquie s’engage 4 aménager 
des aérodromes dans tels lieux qui pourraient dans le délai d’un an aprés la mise 
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en vigueur du Traité de Paix étre désignés par les Puissances alli¢es. Les stipula- 
tions de l’article 3 seront applicables 4 ces aérodromes. 

“Les Puissances alli¢es se réservent de prendre, au cas ot les stipulations du 
présent article ne seraient pas exécutées, toutes les mesures nécessaires pour 
permettre la navigation aérienne internationale a travers le territoire et les 
eaux territoriales de la Turquie.’ 

Article 4. Aprés ‘réglements’ insérer: ‘recevront l’assentiment des Puissances 
allices et’. 

Article 5. Sans changement. 

Article 6. Sans changement. 

Article 7. Sans changement. 

Article 8. Remplacer ‘jusqu’au 1¢° janvier 1923, 4 moins qu’auparavant la 
Turquie’ par: ‘jusqu’a ce que la Turquie’. 

La Partie X du traité se lirait alors comme il est indiqué a l’Ammexe 3.’ 

Le Secrétaire de la Commission de 
lAéronautique de la Conférence de la Paix, 
ROPER 


San Remo, le 24 avril 1920. 
Postéricurement a l’adoption par la commission du texte du rapport ci-dessus, 


le sécretaire de la commission a été saisi, le 22 avril 1920, de la proposition suivante, 
en date du 20 avril, émanant de l’Air Ministry britannique. 


‘The British Air Ministry is of 
opinion that it is desirable to insert, if 
practicable, a clause prohibiting the 
grant of concessions by Turkey to late 
enemy Powers in regard to civil aviation 
and enjoining her to deny to the civil 
aircraft of those Powers the privilege of 
flying over Turkish territory and terri- 
torial waters. In either case, the re- 
striction should remain in force for a 
period of years, or the approval of the 
Allied Powers alone should be required.’ 


‘Le Ministére de |’Air britannique 
est d’avis qu’il est désirable d’insérer, 
si possible, dans le traité une clause 
interdisant 4 la Turquie d’accorder aux 
anciens Etats ennemis des concessions 
pour l’aviation civile, et enjoignant 
a la Turquie de refuser aux aéronefs de 
ces Etats le privilége de survoler le terri- 
toire et les eaux territoriales de la 
Turquie. Dans les deux cas, l’inter- 
diction subsisterait pour une période 
indéterminée, sauf a en demander la 
suspension aux Puissances alliées.’ 


Si cette proposition était adopteée, les articles suivantes pourraient étre insérés 
dans la Partie X du traité avec la Turquie: 


A 


Sans le consentement des Puissances alliées, le bénéfice des dispositions des 
articles 1¢" et 2 ne pourra pas étre accordé par la Turquie aux Etats ayant pris 


7 Not printed. This annex comprised the French texts of eight draft articles. Draft 
article 1 was identical with article 318 of the French text of the Treaty of Sévres. Draft 
article 2 was the same as article 319 of the treaty except that the draft did not contain the 
words ‘avec l’assentiment des Principales Puissances alliées et’. Draft article 3 was the same 
as article 320 except that the second paragraph was the same as the first paragraph cited 
under article 3 above. Draft article 4 was the same as article 321 subject to the notation of 
the articles referred to therein and to the omission in the draft of the word ‘Principales’ 
before the word ‘Puissances’. Draft articles 5 to 8 were respectively identical with articles 
322, 323, 326 and 327 of the Treaty of Sévres. 
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part 4 la guerre de 1914-19, aussi longtemps que ces Etats ne seront pas mem- 
bres de la Société des Nations ou admis 4 adhérer 4 la Convention aérienne du 
13 octobre 1919.° 


B 


Aucune concession ou droit dans une concession relative 4 la navigation aérienne 
civile ne sera, 4 partir de la mise en vigueur du présent traité, accordée par la 
Turquie sans le consentement des Puissances alli¢es 4 des ressortissants des Etats 
ayant pris part a la guerre de 1914—19, aussi longtemps que ces Etats ne seront 
pas membres de la Société des Nations ou admis 4 adhérer 4 la Convention 
a¢rienne du 13 octobre I1gI9Q. 


Le représentant frangais s’est déclaré, pour sa part, prét 4 appuyer la proposition 
de l’Air Ministry britannique. D’autre part, le représentant aéronautique japonais 
et le représentant militaire italien, consultés, ont notifié leur acceptation du texte 
des deux articles A et B. 

En conséquence, la Commission de |’Aéronautique a Phonneur de demander 
a Punanimité au Conseil des Chefs des Gouvernements alli¢és de bien vouloir 
considérer l’opportunité d’insérer dans le traité avec la Turquie, Partie X, aprés 
article 6, le texte des deux articles A et B, ci-dessus présentés. 

ROPER 


APPENDIX 2 TO No. 18 
Document I 


Note 


(A.J. 183. Confidential.) 

Les représentants militaires et navals ont ’honneur de soumettre au Conseil 
supréme le projet de résolution ci-joint, dont les dispositions permettraient de 
réduire les charges financiéres qui incomberont a la Turquie, du fait de l’entretien 
des Commissions de Contrdle. 

Ces dispositions, qui n’ont pas place dans le Traité de Paix, pourraient, si elles 
étaient adopt¢ées par le Conseil supréme, servir de base aux instructions a établir 
pour régler l’organisation et le fonctionnement des Commissions de Controle. 

Focu 
San Remo, le 22 avril 1920. 


Document 2 
Projet de Résolution 


En vue d’alléger dans toute la mesure du possible les charges qui incomberont 
ala Turquie du fait de l’entretien des Commissions de Contréle, les dispositions 
ahha seront prises: 

. L’effectif de chacune des commissions sera réduit au minimum strictement 
indispensable; 

2. Les opérations de chacune des Commissions de Contrdéle seront poursuivies 

avec la plus grande célérité dans le but de diminuer le plus possible la durée 
de fonctionnement de ces commissions; 


8 Printed in British and Foreign State Papers, vol. cxii, pp. 931—70. 
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3. Les présidents et les membres de ces commissions seront, autant que possible, 
prélevés sur les forces militaires et navales chargées de l’occupation des 
Détroits ou sur le personnel militaire, naval et aéronautique employé a 
quelque titre que ce soit dans le territoire ottoman. 


APPENDIX 3 TO No. 18 
M. Trumbitch® to Signor Nitti 
San Remo [Paris], le 25 avril 1920 

D’aprés certaines informations, il parait que le réglement de la question de 
l’Adriatique est sur le point d’étre discutée [sic] & présent 4 San-Remo. A ce 
propos, la délégation du Royaume des Serbes, Croates et Slovénes a l’honneur 
d’attirer l’attention de votre Excellence et celle de la conférence sur les faits sui- 
vants. Les pourparlers directs entre le Gouvernement royal d’Italie et le [la] 
délégation du Royaume des Serbes, Croates et Slovénes qui ont été commencés a 
Londres et poursuivis 4 Paris avec le Président du Conseil M. Nitti et le Ministre 
des Affaires étrangéres M. Scialoja 4 Paris n’ont pas été interrompus. La délégation 
n’a regu jusqu’a présent aucune invitation officielle de se rendre a la conférence. 
Les suggestions non officielles suivant lesquelles la délégation aurait eu a se rendre 
a San-Remo étaient conditionnées par notre acceptation préalable du mémoire du 
g décembre 1919 ou des propositions faites au soussigné par le Ministre des Affaires 
étrangéeres M. Scialoja comme base de discussion. Jusqu’a présent, la délégation 
n’a pas pu recevoir du Gouvernement royal les instructions demandées par suite 
des circonstances exceptionnelles survenues dans notre pays, circonstances ana- 
logues a celles d’autres pays surtout par suite de la gréve des cheminots. Aussi la 
délégation, malgré sa meilleure volonté, n’a-t-elle pas pu se rendre 4 San-Remo. 
Nous comptons sur |’esprit d’équité et sur la clairvoyance des représentants des 
grandes Puissances pour qu’ils tiennent compte de ce facteur indépendant de notre 
volonté et les prions de n’apporter aucune décision définitive pouvant préjudicier 
une solution amicale de cette question importante, solution qui influera sur les 
rapports futurs des deux nations intéressées. Je puis assurer de la facon la plus ferme 
la haute conférence que notre délégation est animée du désir le plus sincére de voir 
la question de |’Adriatique résolue dans un esprit d’amitié et d’entente. 

‘TRUMBIC 


APPENDIX 4 TO No. 18 
Allied Declaration’® in Answer to German Note™ 


(A.J. 178. Revise.) 

The Allied Powers have examined the letter of M. Géppert of the 20th April," 
which presents a request from the German Minister of War to the effect that the 
German Government desires to maintain a German army of 200,000 men instead 
of 100,000 provided for in the Treaty of Versailles, and declaring that this is 
necessary for the maintenance of order. 

The Allies wish to state at once that a proposal of this nature cannot even be 


9 Yugoslav Minister for Foreign Affairs. 

10 The French text of this note is printed in Die Konferenz in Spa vom 5 bis 16 Fult 1920 
(German White Book, 1920), pp. 22 f. A somewhat variant English text is printed in Cmd. 
1325, P- 94- 

1 See No. 20, note 12. 
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examined so long as Germany fails in the most important obligations of the Treaty 
of Peace, and does not proceed with disarmament, upon which depends the peace 
of the world. Germany is not living up to her engagements, either in the destruc- 
tion of the material of war, or in the reduction of her effectives, or in the provision 
of coal, or with regard to reparations, or the cost of the army of occupation. 

She has given neither satisfaction nor apologies for the assaults to which on 
several occasions the members of the Allied missions have been subjected. 

She has taken no steps, as was provided for under the protocol to the treaty, 
towards ascertaining her liabilities under the head of reparation, or towards 
making proposals for fixing the total amount she should thus pay, urgent as is a 
settlement of this nature in the interest of all concerned. She does not appear even 
to be considering how she is to meet her obligations as and when they mature. 

The Allies do not ignore the difficulties with which the German Government is 
faced, and do not intend to insist upon a too literal interpretation of the treaty. But 
they are unanimous in declaring that they cannot permit a continuation of these 
infractions of the Treaty of Versailles; that the treaty must be executed and remain 
as the basis of relations between Germany and the Allies; and that they are deter- 
mined to take all measures, even to the extent, if necessary, of the occupation of 
further German territory, which will have the effect of ensuring the execution of 
the treaty. They declare, on the other hand, that it is not their intention to annex 
any portion of German territory. 

At the same time the Allies consider that the questions raised by the infractions 
against the Treaty of Peace and by the measures necessary to ensure its execution 
will be more easily solved by an exchange of views between the heads of the 
Governments than by an exchange of notes. They have, therefore, decided to 
invite the heads of the German Government to confer directly with the heads of the 
Allied Governments, and they ask that, when they meet, the German Government 
will present to them precise explanations and proposals on all the matters men- 
tioned: above. If a satisfactory settlement is arrived at on these points, the Allied 
Governments will be willing to discuss with the German representatives any 
question which affects the internal order and economic well-being of Germany. 

But Germany must understand that the unity of the Allies for the execution of 
the treaty is as solid as it was for the war, and that the only method of taking her 
place again in the world is loyally to execute the engagements to which she has 
subscribed. 

San Remo, April 26, 1920. 


No. 19 


1.C.P. 108A] British Secretary's Notes of a Meeting of the Supreme Council 
held at the Villa Devachan, San Remo, on Monday, April 26, 1920, at 4 p.m. 


PRESENT: British Empire: The Right Hon. D. Lloyd George, Prime Minister; The 
Right Hon. the Earl Curzon of Kedleston, Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs; Mr. R. Vansittart; sECRETARIES, Sir M. Hankey, 
Lieutenant-Colonel L. Storr. 
France: M. Millerand, President of the French Council; M. Berthelot, 
M. Kammerer. 
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Italy: Signor Nitti, Prime Minister (in the Chair) ; Signor Scialoja, Signor 
Nogara; SECRETARIES, Signor Garbasso, Signor Galli, Signor Trom- 
betti, Lieutenant Zanchi. | 

INTERPRETER: M. Camerlynck. 


1. The conference had under consideration French and English texts of a 
draft of a Tripartite Agreement with Turkey. 


he . abe Agree- — Sicnor Nrrmi, in opening the conference, said that he under- 
Turkey stood that it was desirable that the Tripartite Agreement should 


be signed before the Peace Conference next met in Panis. 
Agreement had been reached, he thought, on all points, with the exception 
of the clause which referred to Heraclea, which required no! examination. 


(A discussion then followed, which was conducted by the French and 
Italian delegations only. A record of the discussion will be found in the 
procés-verbal issued by the Italian secretary.) 


™ In the typescript text this word was deleted. 

2 This record read as follows: 

‘Projet d’accord Tripartite 

M. Nrrri. Nous avons convenu que le projet d’accord tripartite sera signé avant la 
signature du Traité de Paix avec la Turquie. II reste toutefois encore a régler la question 
du bassin houiller d’Héraclée. Je prie M. Millerand de tenir compte de la situation trés 
difficile dans laquelle se trouve |’Italie. Nos experts ont préparé une formule que je prie la 
Délégation francaise de bien vouloir prendre en considération, (annexe A). 

‘M. BeRTHELOT. La formule italienne n’est pas acceptable pour nous. Selon la proposition 
italienne la Société francaise qui exploite actuellement les mines d’Héraclée se trouverait 
dans un certain délai complétement a la merci des Sociétés italiennes. 

‘M. Nrrtt. La Société francaise d’Héraclée a actuellement une concession trés étendue. 
Le point est de savoir si la méme concession sera ou non faite a I’Italie. 

‘M. BeRTHELOT. II y a 14 une Société francaise qui a perdu 20 millions pendant la guerre 
et qui n’aurait aucune indemnité. La France ne pourra jamais accepter qu’on dépouille 
de la sorte une entreprise francaise. C’est pour cela que je dois insister pour |l’accepta- 
tion du projet que les experts francais ont préparé (annexe B). Avec ce projet on fait des 
concessions importantes, parce que le Gouvernement italien pourra exploiter toutes les con- 
cessions d’exploitation qui ne sont pas encore attribuées jusqu’a ce que la valeur des extrac- 
tions de charbon soit devenue égale a celle des Sociétés existantes. En plus le Gouvernement 
italien ne devra céder a la société francaise d’Eraclée [sic] que le tiers des concessions 
restant a attribuer. 

‘Je dois rappeller les conversations qui avaient eu lieu a ce sujet entre M. Clemenceau 
et M. Tittoni. M. Tittoni disait que les Italiens n’avaient pas de réclamations territoriales 
4 présenter, mais qu’ils attachaient une grande importance 4 avoir des avantages au point 
de vue économique. M. Tittoni a ajouté que I’Italie désirait avoir des exploitations de 
charbon, mais qu’elle aurait respectés [sic] tous les intéréts francais. M. Clemenceau lui a 
répondu qu’il était disposé 4 tenir compte largement des intéréts italiens. Voila la formule 
4 laquelle nous nous en tenons. 

‘Nous voulons certainement tenir compte des intéréts italiens, mais nous ne pouvons pas 
impoeser 4 nos Sociétés des sacrifices plus lourds de [? que] ceux qu’elles ont déja consentis. 
Pour nous rapprocher du point de vue italien nous avons déa cédé a II talie les deux tiers 
du surplus de la production. Les Sociétés francaises et italiennes s’entendront certainement 
et tout s’arrangera dans les meilleures conditions, mais il n’est pas possible d’écarter com- 
pléte[mJent les compagnies frangaises qui exploitent déja le bassin d’Héraclée. M. Nitti, 
qui est un réaliste et qui a, il faut le reconnaitre, des idées extrémement modérées, se rendra 
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At the end of the discussion :— 


SIGNOR NitT!1 said that he was glad to announce that Italy and France had 
agreed to make mutual concessions in regard to the question of Heraclea. 
Certain details remained to be settled by the experts concerned. 


bien compte de la situation de la France dans cette question. Nous avons la meilleure 
bonne volonté mais nous nous trouvons dans l’impossibilité de faire des concessions plus 
grandes que celles que nous avons faites dans la proposition dont je viens de parler. 

‘M. Nocara. Nous avons le plus grand esprit de conciliation et nous voudrions vraiment 
trouver une base d’entente sur laquelle il soit possible de conclure un accord. Mais je dois 
faire quelques observations au point de vue technique. La proposition frangaise dit que 
toutes les concessions d’exploitation du bassin minier d’Héraclée “‘non encore attribuées”’ 
seront réservées au Gouvernement italien . . . [sic] Or cela équivaudrait a ne rien attribuer 
a l’Italie parce que toutes les concessions d’exploitation du bassin d’Héraclée sont déja 
attribuées a des Turcs. 

‘M. MILLERAND. On peut trouver un accord 1a dessus. On pourrait dire par exemple: 
“non encore attribuées 4 des Alliés ou 4 des neutres”’. 

‘M. Nocara. Je voudrais maintenir la formule: ‘‘Le Gouvernement italien dans l’exercice 
de ses droits ne portera pas atteinte aux droits d’exploitation des neutres ou aux droits 
d’exploitation des Alliés acquis antérieurement a la date du rer Novembre 1914’’. 

‘On pourra tenir compte des droits acquis par les Alli¢és quand on pourra démontrer que 
les concessions, méme si elles ont été faites sous un nom turc, appartiennent vraiment a des 
Alliés. 

‘M. MILLeRaAND. Alors dans le premier paragraphe de la proposition frangaise on peut 
dire: “‘non encore attribuées a4 des alliés ou a des neutres 4 la date du rer Novembre 1914”’. 

‘M. Kammerer. I] y a encore une difficulté. II ne faudrait pas indiquer cette date parce 
qu’on courrait le risque de porter atteinte 4 des droits qui ont été acquis d’une facon par- 
faitement légitime pendant la guerre. 

‘M. MILLERAND. Disons alors: “‘. .. sans qu’il puisse étre préjudicié 4 tous droits acquis 
ou en cours d’acquisition par des Alliés ou par des neutres’”’. 

‘M. Kammerer. On pourrait ajouter: “A la date de la mise en vigueur du présent traité’’. 

‘M. Nirtt. Si l’on tient compte aussi des droits en cours d’acquisition avant la date de la 
mise en vigueur du traité avec la Turquie, |’Italie court le risque de ne plus trouver aucune 
concession a exploiter. 

‘M. Nocara. I] faudrait mettre au moins: ‘a la date du 30 Octobre 1918”. C’est la date 
de armistice avec la Turquie. 

‘M. MILLERAND. J’accepte cette date. 

“M. NoGarA. J’ai encore une remarque a faire 4 propos des mots ‘“‘en cours d’acquisition’’. 
Je crois que ces droits sont compris dans I’expression “‘droits acquis’’. Les mots “en cours 
d’acquisition’”’ n’ont pas une valeur légale. 

‘M. KamMeReER. II y a des droits non acquis mais qui sont en train d’étre discutés. 

‘M. Scraroyja. Alors ce ne sont pas des droits. 

‘M. Nirtt. Je crois que nous pouvons supprimer les mots ‘“‘en cours d’acquisition’’. 

‘M. MILLERAND. J’accepte cette suppression. Les droits acquis résulteront en réalité de la 
demande qui aura été faite. 

‘M. BERTHELOT. Pour mieux préciser on pourrait parler de: “‘concessions accordées ou 
demandées’’. 

‘M. Nitti. Les dispositions du deuxiéme paragraphe de la proposition frangaise me 
semblent difficilement acceptables. 

‘M. Nocara. Nous nous trouverons en effet dans les plus grandes difficultés. Comment 
pourra-t-on démontrer au point de vue technique que les Sociétés italiennes qui vont se 
constituer auront atteint la méme situation que les sociétés déja existantes? La formule 
francaise nous créera de sérieux obstacles parce que par exemple le Gouvernement turc 
pourra nous nier une concession en nous disant que celle-ci a une valeur supérieure a celle 
de la Société d’Héraclée. 
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The conference took note that an agreement had been reached between 
France and Italy in regard to the clauses of the draft Tripartite Agreement 
with Turkey in respect of the question of Heraclea, which was the only 
outstanding disputable point between the three Governments. 


‘M. BerTHELOT. La valeur des concessions dépend du périmeétre des territoires attribués. 

‘M. Noaara. Ce n’est pas seulement le périmétre qui compte. On peut avoir des con- 
cessions trés étendues et ne pas y trouver de charbon. 

‘M. KAMMERER. Je ne vois pas la difficulté. D’ailleurs les Sociétés italiennes auront le 
temps de se constituer et de développer dans des proportions remarquables avant que la 
question de la division du surplus se pose. 

‘M. NirmT1. En Italie on aura une impression vraiment désastreuse le jour ot l’on saura que 
les concessions que tout le monde croyait avoir 4 propos d’Héraclée se trouvent réduites 
dans les termes actuels. Je vous prie au moins d’accepter que la part que le Gouvernement 
doit s’engager a réserver a la Société francaise d’Héraclée soit d’un quart au lieu d’un tiers 
des concessions restant 4 attribuer. 

‘M. MILLERAND. Soit. 

‘M. Nitti. I] serait utile que les experts se réunissent pour trouver une formule qui 
comprenne toutes les observations qui viennent d’étre échangées ici. 

‘M. MILLERAND. Parfaitement. 

‘Le Conseil prend note de l’accord intervenu entre la France et I’Italie au sujet de l’article 
7 du projet d’accord tripartite avec la Turquie. 

‘(Pour le texte définitif de l’article 7 voir annexe C [not printed; this text, subject to 
minor variation, corresponded to the English text printed in Cmd. 963 of 1920, pp. 5-6]). 


‘Annexe A 
‘Heéraclée 
‘Proposition italienne 

‘La région du Bassin Houiller d’Héraclée, qui n’est pas soumise 4 la Loi sur les Mines de 
l’Empire Ottoman, dénommeée officiellement ‘“‘Bassin d’Héraclée”’ est reconnue 4 I’Italie, 
mais seulement en tant que [sic] exploitation de mines de charbon et de moyens de transport 
des charbons, tels que chemins de fer miniers et ports de chargement. 

‘Le Gouvernement Italien dans l’exercice de ce droit ne portera pas atteinte aux droits 
d’exploitation des neutres et aux droits d’exploitation des alliés, acquis antérieurement a la 
date du rer Novembre 1914. Quant aux droits d’exploitation acquis par des ressortissants 
ottomans, leurs [sic] indemnification aura lieu d’accord avec le Gouvernement ottoman, 
mais 4 la charge du Gouvernement Italien. 

‘Pour un délai de dix ans a partir de l’entrée en vigueur du Traité de Paix avec la Turquie 
la production des mines venant a se trouver en vertu des présentes dispositions sous le 
contréle italien sera exclusivement vendue a la consommation italienne sauf accord con- 
traire avec les Mines exploitées par les alliées [sic] antérieurement au rer Novembre 1914. 

‘Le nouveau réglement minier 4 obtenir du Gouvernement ottoman, par un appui 
diplomatique mutuel, permettant |’emploi dans les mines d’une main-d’ceuvre autre que 
celle ottomane, et répondant aux exigences d’une exploitation moderne sera acquis 4 toutes 
les mines du ‘Bassin d’Héraclée’ que celles-ci aient été concédées postérieurement ou anté- 
rieurement a sa promulgation. 

le 26 Avril 1920’ 

‘Annexe B 

‘26 Avril 1920 
‘Héraclée 
‘Proposition frangaise 
‘Toutes les concessions d’exploitations du bassin houiller d’Héraclée non encore attribuées 


sont réservées au Gouvernement italien sans qu’ il puisse étre préjudicié a tous droits acquis 
ou en cours d’acquisition 4 la date du rer Novembre 1914. 
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2. SiGNoR NirT1 said that he had just received a telegram from the Italian 
High Commissioner at Constantinople, giving details as to the 
— éle- constitution of the Turkish delegation which had been sum- 
ites of Treaty moned to Paris in order to receive the terms of the Turkish 
treaty. The Turkish mission included among others, Tewfik 

Pasha, Reshed Bey and Farid Bey. 


The conference took note of the constitution of the Turkish mission. 


3. Lorp Curzon asked permission to raise a certain question connected with 
the future of Syria, Palestine and Mesopotamia under the 
Treaty of Peace terms of the Treaty of Peace with Turkey. The point was 
pea oe. whether or not the Emir Feisal should be summoned to meet 
abiiaden dto ‘the Supreme Council in Paris. The French delegation were in 
the Conference | COMmunication with General Gouraud with a view to inform- 
in Paris ing him,?} in as tactful a manner as possible, as to the general 
outline of the treaty. The British delegation similarly were in 
communication with Lord Allenby. Both delegations were anxious to receive 
the authority of the Supreme Council to inform the Emir Feisal that the 
council would be glad if he could attend the Peace Conference to be held 
shortly at Paris. The Emir Feisal either would not or could not attend the 
meeting of the Supreme Council at San Remo, but he and his French 
colleagues were of opinion that he would desire to come to Paris. 

Sicnor Nirt1 thought that the Supreme Council would be in agreement 
that this was desirable. 

Lorp Curzon thought it was not necessary for the Emir to attend on the 
10th May, as it was not certain that the Treaty of Peace would be ready by 
that date. He suggested that he might be invited to come some days later. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE suggested that he should be asked to be in Paris by 
the 25th May. 

M. BERTHELOT pointed out that that was the date fixed for the meeting of 
the Supreme Council at Spa. 

SIGNOR Nitti enquired whether it was desired that the Emir Feisal should 
come to Paris and also to Spa? | 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said that it was proposed that the Turkish delegation, 
after receiving the terms of the treaty, should be granted two or three weeks in 

‘Toutefois, le jour ot le Gouvernement italien ou les sociétés italiennes auront constitués 
[ste] des extractions d’une valeur égale a celle des sociétés existantes au rer Novembre 1914, 
le Gouvernement italien s’engage dans un esprit d’équité a réserver a la Société francaise 
d’Héraclée, au cas oi celle-ci n’aurait pas exprimé antérieurement le désir de renoncer au 
renouvellement de sa concession, ou d’étre rachetée, le tiers des concessions restant a attribuer. 

‘Les deux Gouvernements préteront mutuellement leur appui diplomatique en vue d’ob- 
tenir du Gouvernement ottoman la promulgation des dispositions nécessaires pour la mise 
4 exécution des droits miniers concédés, d’un nouveau réglement minier répondant aux 
exigences d’une exploitation moderne, étant dés maintenant entendu que tous bénéfices 


et avantages devant résulter de la mise en vigueur de ce réglement, seront acquis au 
méme titre 4 toutes les concessions que celles-ci aient été délivrées postérieurement ou 


antéricurement 4 sa promulgation.’ 
3 In the typescript text this word was deleted and ‘Feisal’ substituted. 
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which to consider their reply. After the Supreme Council had concluded their 
meeting with the Germans at Spa the Supreme Council could meet in Paris 
and receive the Turkish reply. 

Lorp Curzon thought that the Emir Feisal should be invited to be in Paris 
towards the end of May. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE added that the Supreme Council would decide later 
whether he should also be asked to attend at Spa. 

M. BERTHELOT understood that the invitation to the Emir Feisal to attend 
would be issued by the President of the Supreme Council. 

Lorp Curzon thought that, as the French and British delegations were 
already in communication with the Emir Feisal through their respective 
representatives, the invitation might be sent through those representatives. 

It was agreed— 

That the Emir Feisal should be invited to attend a meeting of the 
Supreme Council in Paris, to be held towards the end of May, and that the 
invitation should be issued by the French and British delegations through 
the medium of their respective representatives. 

" (The conference adjourned at 4.50 p.m.) 

San Remo, April 26, 1920. 


No. 20 


1.c.P. 109] British Secretary’s Notes of a Meeting of the Supreme Council, held 
at the Villa Devachan, San Remo, on Monday, April 26, 1920, at 5 p.m. 


PRESENT: United States of America: Mr. Robert Underwood Johnson, American 
Ambassador in Rome; secretaries, Mr. Leland Harrison, Mr. T. 
Hart Anderson, Jr. 

Brittsh Empire: The Right Hon. D. Lloyd George, Prime Minister; The 
Right Hon. the Earl Curzon of Kedleston, Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs; Mr. R. Vansittart; Mr. E. F. Wise, Mr. O’Malley 
(for Minute 1); sECRETARIES, Sir M. Hankey, Lieutenant-Colonel 
L. Storr. 

France: M. Millerand, President of the French Council; M. Berthelot, 
M. Kammerer. 

Italy: Signor Nitti, Prime Minister (in the Chair); Signor Scialoja; 
SECRETARIES, Signor Garbasso, Signor Galli, Signor Trombetti, 
Lieutenant Zanchi. 

Belgium: M. Hymans, and other Belgian representatives. 


Japan: Mr. Matsui; sECRETARIES, Mr. Saito, Mr. Sawada. 


INTERPRETER: M. Camerlynck. 


(The Allied military and naval experts were in attendance when certain items 
on the agenda were discussed.) 
(Members of the drafting committee were present for Minute 2.) 
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1. SiGNor Nitti said that the first item on the agenda was a draft telegram 
be for communication to M. Krassin, prepared by the British 
sage we Russig Aclegation in accordance with the decision of the Supreme 

Council the previous day! (A.J. 184) (see Appendix 1), in reply 
to M. Krassin’s telegram to the president of the Supreme Council. 


(The official interpreter then read out a French rendering of the British 
draft.) 


SicNor Nitti said that he had only one comment to make. In the third 
sentence of the British draft the expression was used, ‘grossly abused his 
position.” He thought that perhaps this phraseology was rather too strong. 


It was agreed— 


To accept the British draft, omitting the word ‘grossly’ in the third 
sentence.? 


Mr. Lioyp GeEorcE said that the Supreme Economic Council were of 
opinion that it would facilitate matters if they were empowered, in connection 
with the despatch of the telegraphic reply to M. Krassin, to send the following 
draft instructions :— 


(a) To make such arrangements with the Russian delegation as are neces- 
sary to enable trade with Russia to be resumed as rapidly as possible. 

(5) To discuss with the Russian delegation, and to submit to the Allied 
Governments, general questions arising out of the resumption of such 
trade. 

(c) Generally to devise measures which shall render surplus Russian food- 
stuffs and raw materials available as soon as possible for the rest of the 
world. 

(2) To consult with the representatives of the United States Government, 
of neutral Governments, and of the Secretariat of the League of Nations 
when necessary. 


(The official interpreter than gave a French rendering of the draft 
instructions suggested by the Permanent Committee of the Supreme Eco- 
nomic Council.) 


It was agreed— 


To approve the proposal of the Permanent Committee of the Supreme 
Economic Council. 


Mr. Matsu pointed out that in the penultimate sentence of the British 
draft (A.J. 184) no reference was made to his own Government. He wished 
to state that the Japanese Government, equally with the rest of the Allied 
Governments, were not at all anxious to admit the entry of Litvinov. He 


t See No. 16, minute 7. 
2 The text in appendix 1 below incorporated this amendment. 
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hoped, therefore, that the Supreme Council would agree to the necessary 
correction being made. 


It was agreed— 
That the penultimate sentence of the British draft telegram should read 
as follows :— 
‘British, French, Italian or Japanese Governments prepared to admit 
him to?.. .’3 
(At this point Mr. Wise and Mr. O’Malley, representing the British 
Government on the Supreme Economic Council, left the Council Chamber.) 


2. Sicnor Nitt1 proposed that the Supreme Council should now consider the 
following papers, which had been circulated :— 
Draft Reply to (a) Draft reply to President Wilson’s telegram‘ re Turkey 
hia aie (A.J. 154) (see Appendix 2). 
gram re Turkeys (6) Draft despatch to President Wilson regarding Armenia 
(A.J. 171, Revise) (see Appendix 3).6 
(c) Draft despatch to the League of Nations regarding Armenia (A.J. 186 


[785]) (see Appendix 4).7 
(d) Draft articles to be inserted in Section V, Armenia, of the Treaty of 


Peace with Turkey (see Appendix 5).° 


3 Punctuation as in original quotation. 

4 See No. 4, note 2. 

5 Not here printed. This appendix, which was headed ‘Answer to American Note on the 
Treaty of Peace with Turkey (Approved by the Supreme Council at San Remo on April 26, 
1920)’ and dated at foot ‘San Remo, April 26, 1920’, corresponded, subject to minor varia- 
tion, to the text quoted in Papers relating to the Foreign Relations of the United States 1920, vol. iii, 
pp. 753-6, except that (i) in the third paragraph the appendix read ‘. . . to afford the 
United States Government further information and explanations. . .’; (ii) in the numbered 
paragraph 7 the appendix read ‘. . . at times seemed almost insufferable. The matter ...’. 
(For an earlier draft answer to the American note see in this volume No. 4, appendix 2.) 

6 Not here printed. The text of this appendix was the same as that printed in the Procés- 
Verbal of the fifth session of the Council of the League of Nations held in Rome from 14th to 19th May, 
1920, pp. 151-7, subject to minor variation, notably where the League of Nations text read 
(p. 155, second paragraph) ‘In the last report’, the text in the appendix read ‘In the last 
resort’. The document is also printed with slight variation in Papers relating to the Foreign 
Relations of the United States 1920, vol. iii, pp. 779-83, and D. Lloyd George, op. cit., vol. ii, 
Pp. 1325-33- 

7 Not here printed. The text in this appendix, which was headed ‘Reply to the League 
of Nations. (Approved by the Supreme Council at San Remo on April 26, 1920.) (A.J. 185. 
Confidential.)’ and was dated at foot ‘San Remo, April 26, 1920’ but was unsigned, was, 
subject to minor variation, the same as that printed in the Procés-Verbal of the fifth session of 
the Council of the League of Nations held in Rome from 14th to 19th May, 1920, pp. 149-51. 

8 Not printed. This appendix, which was headed ‘Treaty of Peace with Turkey. Section 
V. Armenia. (Articles approved by the Supreme Council on April 26, 1920)’, comprised 
draft articles numbered 1-5 corresponding to articles 88, 89, go, 91 and 93, and 92 respec- 
tively of the Treaty of Sévres, subject to minor variation in drafting and to the following 
differences: (i) the first sentence of draft article 3 read as follows: ‘In the event of the 
boundary being so fixed by the arbitrator as to effect the transfer of any part of the territory 
of the said vilayets to Armenia, Turkey hereby renounces as from the date of such award 
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Lorp Curzon stated that the draft despatch (A.J. 171, Revise) now before 
the Supreme Council was practically the same as that which had been pre- 
viously presented. The only difference was that, as it had been decided that 
the question of Armenia should form a separate communication to the 
President of the United States, all reference to Armenia had been omitted 
in the present draft. | 

SIGNOR Nitti enquired whether it might not be desirable that the members 
of the drafting committee should attend the discussion. 


(The official interpreter then read out a French rendering of the British 
draft.) 


M. MILLERAND said that the council were considering a draft of a letter to 
President Wilson, in which reference was made to the only article in the treaty, 
as at present contemplated, affecting Armenia. He had, however, just before 
the meeting, been informed by M. Fromageot, the president of the drafting 
committee, that it might be necessary to insert additional articles in the 
treaty, more especially in connection with the proposed demilitarised zone, 
and he agreed with Signor Nitti that it was desirable that the drafting com- 
mittee should be present to raise any points they might desire to submit to the 
Supreme Council. He himself thought that other articles would have to be 
inserted in order to make provision for the points which had been submitted 
to him by M. Fromageot. In any case, sooner or later something regarding 
these questions would have to be inserted in the treaty. 


(At this point the drafting committee entered the Council Chamber.) 


S1iGNoR Nirti explained to the drafting committee that the Supreme 
Council were engaged in discussing Lord Curzon’s draft despatch to President 
Wilson, and they desired to know if the drafting committee had any special 
points to raise thereon. 

Lorp Curzon asked that in the draft despatch to President Wilson 
(A.J. 171, Revise), after line 10, the following words might be inserted :— 


‘in addition to their heavy obligations in Europe and elsewhere.’ 
(This was agreed to.) 


M. FRoMAGEOT explained that, when the drafting committee had been 
informed of the decision of the Supreme Council in regard to Armenia, and 
the proposed communications to President Wilson, his committee had 
noticed that no reference was apparently to be made to the demilitarised 
zone adjacent to the Turkish frontiers. His committee had desired him to ask 


all rights and title over such part of the territory.’; and in the penultimate sentence of draft 
article 3 the article reference to Part VIII of the Treaty was left blank; (ii) the first sentence 
of draft article 4 (see article 91) read as follows: ‘In the event of any portion of the said terri- 
tory being transferred to Armenia a Boundary Commission, composed of members nomi- 
nated by the Principal Allied Powers, one by Armenia and one by Turkey, will be set up 
within three months of the delivery of the award of the arbitrator to trace on the spot the 
frontier between Armenia and Turkey as established by such decision.’; and the second 
sentence (see article 93) began: ‘In that event Armenia also accepts and agrees... .’ and 
concluded: ‘. . . the majority of the population in race, language or religion.’ 
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the council what precisely were the stipulations to be made in respect of this 
zone. Unless some reference was to be made in the treaty regarding the said 
zone, difficulties were sure to arise in the future. His committee had pre- 
pared, for the consideration of the Supreme Council, five articles respecting 
Armenia (see Appendix 5).® 

Lorp Curzon thought that all that was necessary to be done was to insert 
these articles in the despatch to the President of the United States. 

M. FRoMAGEOT agreed, but again pointed out that at present in the 
despatch reference was made only to a single article. 

Mr. Lioyp GEorGE was of opinion that, if these articles were inserted, it 
was doubtful whether the President would accept a mandate for Armenia. 
If the United States did accept the mandate, then the Allied Powers would 
stand by the original boundaries. The United States, as a Great Power, 
having undertaken this great responsibility, would be bound to deal fairly 
with the future Armenian State. But if the President accepted the mandate, 
could he also arbitrate? 

M. MILLERAND said that the French delegation understood that, whatever 
reply the United States might give in respect to the mandate, President 
Wilson would have the position of arbitrator. 

SIGNoR Nitti enquired whether the Supreme Council desired to raise any 
questions regarding the draft despatch by the British delegation to the League 
of Nations (A.J. 185). 

Lorp Curzon explained that the council’s decision to appeal to the United 
States rendered it possible considerably to abbreviate the letter to the League 
of Nations. 

M. BERTHELOT said that he had read the British draft to the League of 
Nations, and he thought that it correctly represented the situation. 


It was agreed— 

To approve the following notes drafted by Lord Curzon, subject to 
certain minor alterations consequential on the above discussion, which Lord 
Curzon undertook to incorporate in the amended drafts:— 

(a) Reply to President Wilson’s note of the 26th [24th] March (A.J. 


154). 
(6) Despatch to President Wilson in regard to Armenia (A.J. 171, 
Revise). 
(c) Reply to the League of Nations (A.J. 185). 
Copies of the three notes in their final form are annexed.° 
The president of the Supreme Council undertook to arrange for the 
transmission of the said notes in their final form to President Wilson, in the 
name of the Supreme Council.’ 
9 See notes 5 to 7 above. 

10 Note in original: ‘As a matter of procedure it was arranged that the British secretary 
should obtain the notes in their final form from Lord Curzon, and convey them to the 
president of the Supreme Council, who would transmit them to the Ambassador of the 
United States at Rome, who was attending the meetings of the Supreme Council, and who 
undertook to arrange for their despatch to President Wilson.’ 
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It was also agreed— 


To approve the draft articles to be inserted in Section V, Armenia, of 
the Treaty of Peace with Turkey. 


3. SIGNOR Nirm1 said that the next question that the Supreme Council had to 
Corman consider was the question of the reply that should be sent to the 
German Government in regard to the neutral zone and the Ruhr 
Valley. Copies of the following papers had been circulated to the council :— 


(a) A Paper respecting the Ruhr Valley (A.J. 166) (see Appendix 6)." 

(6) A Paper regarding the strength of the German army (A.J. 167) (see 
Appendix 7).! 

(c) A Paper regarding the Einwohnerwehr (A.J. 168) (see Appendix 8).%3 


(At this point the Belgian representatives and the military and naval 
experts entered the Council Chamber.) 


SIGNOR NitTTI, continuing, said that the question whether or not the Germans 
should be allowed to increase their army of occupation [sic] from 100,000 
to 200,000 men had already been disposed of by the Supreme Council.'* The 
question of the Einwohnerwehr had been examined by the military experts, 
and he invited Marshal Foch, as president of the Military and Naval Com- 
mittee, to submit his views to the council. 

MarsHAL Focu said that the opinion of his committee was that the 
Einwohnerwehr should be suppressed. As a matter of fact the Germans 
themselves had not raised this question in their note of the 8th April, so he 
did not think that the Supreme Council need contemplate sending any reply. 
The real question before the Supreme Council was that of the maintenance 
of German troops in the neutral zone. 

M. BERTHELOT said that if the Germans had raised the question of the 
Einwohnerwehr, the reply of the Supreme Council would, he understood it 
was agreed, be in the negative. As the Germans had not raised the point, 
he thought it much better that the Supreme Council should make no 
reference to it. 

MarsHAL Focu said that, as regards the number of troops to be main- 
tained in the Ruhr Valley after the roth April, he wished to draw the atten- 
tion of the Supreme Council to the fact that his committee had prepared a 
report which had been circulated to the heads of the Allied Governments 

1! Not printed. This appendix contained a variant translation of the note of April 20, 
1920, from Dr. Géppert (with enclosure from Herr von Haniel to General Nollet, but 
without the annexed table of military strengths), printed as document 108 in Cmd. 1325 
of 1921. The note in the appendix was, however, headed as from Dr. Géppert to Signor 
Nitti. 

12 Not printed. This appendix contained a variant translation of the note of April 20, 
1920, from Dr. Géppert (here addressed to Signor Nitti), with enclosures, printed as 
document 110 in Cmd. 1325 of 1921. 

13 Not printed. This appendix contained a variant translation of the note of April 18, 
1920, from Dr. Géppert (here addressed to Signor Nitti), with enclosures, printed as 
document 105 in Cmd. 1325 of 1921. 

14 See No. 18, minute 4. 
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(A.J. 158) (see Appendix 9). The undertaking had been that the Germans 
should maintain no troops in the neutral zone after the above date. The 
military experts of the Allied Powers, however, were in possession of evidence 
which clearly established that the Germans had increased their forces. 


(The official interpreter then read out the report of Marshal Foch’s 
committee in regard to the number of troops that the German Govern- 
ment were to be permitted to retain in the neutral zone.) 


MarsHAL Focu said that his military colleagues were of opinion that the 
Germans should not be permitted to maintain troops in the neutral zone 
after the roth April unless they clearly showed their dona fides in this matter by 
at once commencing to reduce the troops they already maintained there. 
The Germans were asking as a favour that they might be allowed to main- 
tain the troops they now had in the neutral zone after the roth April, which 
was the date on which they had undertaken to reduce their forces. The 
military experts were prepared to recommend that this request should be 
acceded to so long as the Germans agreed progressively to reduce their forces 
in the zone, and if they accepted certain other conditions which were laid 
down in the note which had been circulated to the heads of the Allied 
Governments. 

SiGNor Nitti enquired what was the opinion of Mr. Lloyd George. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said that the position of the British Government was 
this. The situation in the Ruhr Valley had not been created by the German 
Government. An insurrection had taken place in that valley, and that 
rebellion was directed against the present German Government. All that 
Government asked, as he understood the position, was to be empowered to 
suppress the insurrection which had taken place in German territory. This, 
he thought, did not in any way constitute an infraction of the terms of the 
Treaty of Peace with Germany. The majority of the Allies, he thought, were 
in favour of acceding to this request. The French Government apparently 
held another view. There therefore emerged a difference of opinion which 
was of a most serious character. He sincerely hoped that these differences 
might be removed at the present session of the Supreme Council at San Remo. » 
He himself had understood that as soon as the Germans reduced their present 
forces to a total of 13,000 men, or whatever the precise number might be, the 
French would simultaneously withdraw their forces from Darmstadt and 
Frankfort. It appeared now that the French were not disposed to withdraw 
their troops from the above German towns until the new conditions recom- 
mended in the note by Marshal Foch’s committee had been met. If the 
French Government adhered to their view, as he understood it, and if they 
intended to perpetuate action on the lines they had taken, he regarded it as 
impossible to maintain a spirit of unity among the Allies. He wished to make 
a strong appeal to the French representatives on the Supreme Council in 
regard to this question. He earnestly deprecated the Supreme Council pro- 
ceeding to Spa with divided counsels and a divided front. If the French 
maintained their attitude, he would be bound to tell the House of Commons 
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that the French Government had departed from the arrangement which had 
been agreed upon by the Allies. Moreover, such a departure was exceedingly 
unwise, as it would encourage the Germans to think that there was a real lack 
of unity prevailing among the Allied Governments. He did not think that 
any reasonable exception could be taken to the attitude which had been taken 
up by the British Government. The incident which he deplored had already 
very nearly had grave consequences in the Allied counsels. He sincerely 
trusted the French representatives would appreciate the British point of view, 
and that the matter would prove to be susceptible of harmonious solution. 

M. MILLERAND said that it appeared that in Mr. Lloyd George’s mind 
there was a serious misunderstanding, which he hoped to be able at once to 
remove. The French Government certainly had troops at Frankfort and 
Darmstadt at the present moment, but they had undertaken to withdraw 
these troops as soon as the German forces in excess of those permitted by the 
protocol of the 8th August, 1919, had been withdrawn from the neutral zone. 
The declaration which had been made by the Allied Governments would be 
faithfully maintained by France, and its provisions would be carried out in 
all sincerity. He was most anxious to remove any existing misapprehensions 
in the mind of the Supreme Council, and he begged Mr. Lloyd George to 
note that the French Government were not at all in accord with the views 
that had been put forward by the military experts. That Government 
adhered to the original declaration, and neither directly nor indirectly had 
they any intention of departing from it. The recommendation of Marshal 
Foch’s committee had been submitted by the French, the British, and the 
Italian military experts, who had decided that when the German Govern- 
ment had asked a favour that they should be able to maintain troops in the 
neutral zone in excess of the numbers permitted by the protocol of the 
8th August, 1919, it was wise to take certain precautions and to arrange for 
the supervision of the withdrawal of the German troops. He himself thought 
that the military advisers were justified in recommending these precautions. 
He requested Mr. Lloyd George to take note of the fact that he himself was 
not asking that the recommendations of Marshal Foch’s committee should be 
adopted by the Supreme Council. There had been a difference of opinion 
between the British and French Governments, but he hoped that his state- 
ment would remove all points of difference. Granting that the Supreme 
Council were not prepared to accept the conclusions of their military 
advisers, he still thought that they must decide the conditions governing the 
withdrawal of the German troops. The military experts maintained that the 
evacuation must be partially completed by the 1oth June, and that it must 
be totally completed by the roth July. This, he thought, was an absolutely 
wise suggestion. 

Mr. Lioyp GEorcE said he had nothing to say against this. 

M. MILLERAND said that the next question to be examined by the council 
was the number of troops in excess of those permitted by the protocol of the 
8th August, 1919, which the Germans should be permitted to maintain in the 
neutral zone. With regard to this he would have something to say presently. 
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Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said he had absolutely nothing to say against the view 
of the military experts regarding the evacuation to be carried out by the 
10th June and the roth July respectively. He himself was only concerned 
with the evacuation by the French troops of Frankfort and Darmstadt. The 
Allied Governments were to meet the German representatives at Spa on the 
25th of the following month. He earnestly begged the Supreme Council to 
recognise the importance of their coming together in this matter. The sooner 
the present chapter of differences of opinion was closed, the better, and he 
urged the council to keep open the splendid old chapter of unity in which 
some of the most glorious deeds in the world’s history were inscribed. 

SIGNOR Nitti said he desired to associate himself with the views expressed 
by Mr. Lloyd George. He thought that the question had been settled at their 
discussion that morning. He entirely concurred with what Mr. Lloyd George 
had said, and he was now of the impression that nothing was now left to be 
decided. 

M. MILLERAND said that there was one point, he thought, which still 
remained to be examined. Directly the Germans reduced their effectives in 
the neutral zone to the military strength laid down in the protocol of the 
8th August last, that is to say, 20 battalions of infantry, 10 squadrons of 
cavalry and 2 batteries of artillery, the French would at once remove the 
troops they now had in Frankfort and Darmstadt. He ardently desired that 
when the Commission of Control at Berlin, which was composed of French, 
Italian, British, Belgian and Japanese representatives, were satisfied of the 
bona fides of the German Government and that their effectives in the neutral 
zone had been effectually reduced, the French troops in the two occupied 
German towns could be removed. It was most desirable to probe this 
difficulty to its very foundations. The Germans to-day were endeavouring, 
in his opinion, to evade the engagement they had undertaken on the 
8th August, 1919. Under that engagement they had agreed to maintain in 
the neutral zone, as he had already said, 20 battalions, 10 squadrons and 
2 batteries. Instead of reckoning by units, they now proposed to reckon by 
actual numbers of individual fighting men. He begged the Supreme Council 
to take note of the purpose underlying this manceuvre of the German Govern- 
ment, and on this point to consult the advice of their military experts. It was 
impossible to say how many men there might be in any one battalion, and he 
sincerely trusted that the Supreme Council would not agree to the German 
Government counting the numbers they maintained in the neutral zone by 
individuals and not by units. It was possible to have a more or less exact 
knowledge of the number of units maintained, but it was quite out of the 
question to count individual fighting men. All the military experts asked was 
that the Germans should be compelled to stand by their original engagement, 
as otherwise it would be quite impossible to maintain an effective control 
over the number of troops they put into the neutral zone. The day that the 
Germans reduced their forces in accordance with the undertaking they had 
made, the French would simultaneously withdraw from Darmstadt and 
Frankfort. He wished to submit to the Supreme Council the figures as 
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received from German sources, which were that 29 battalions, 11 batteries 
and 10 squadrons of German troops were now in the neutral zone. French 
information was approximately to the same effect, with slight differences; 
that is to say, the French Intelligence Department gathered that there were 
28 battalions, 12 batteries and 10 squadrons. In addition to these forces, 
however, the Germans had also machine-gun companies—he was referring 
now to the troops maintained by them in the neutral zone and in the Ruhr 
Valley—e2 divisional staffs, 1 brigade staff, 6 Minenwerfen's companies, 
12 armoured cars, as well as 5 battalions of Sicherheitspolizei.'® 

Lorp Curzon enquired whether the Supreme Council present really under- 
stood the precise position. It appeared that there were two questions before 
them, which concerned two different bodies of men. The first was the number 
of troops the Germans were to be permitted to keep in the neutral zone under 
the provisions of the protocol of the 8th August, 1919. The second referred 
to the number of troops in excess of those forces which had been introduced 
into that zone in order to suppress the insurrection. The French Govern- 
ment had declared—and M. Millerand had forcefully stated at their meeting 
that afternoon the intention of the French Government to adhere to that 
declaration—that they intended to withdraw their forces from Darmstadt 
and Frankfort as soon as the Germans on their part had withdrawn the 
troops they now maintained in excess of the numbers permitted by the 
protocol. It was possible that these two questions were liable to be confused. 
Under the terms of the protocol of the 8th August the Germans had under- 
taken to withdraw their forces by the roth April. They now appealed, in 
view of special circumstances, to be allowed to retain these troops until the 
10th July. The question had been referred by the Supreme Council to their 
military experts, and the latter had suggested that the Germans should under- 
take a progressive reduction of their forces until the 1oth July, when it was 
understood that the whole of their troops would be withdrawn from the 
neutral zone. In the meantime, it was desired [proposed] that the French 
should retain their existing troops in Darmstadt and Frankfort. This inten- 
tion appeared to be inconsistent with the engagement the French Govern- 
ment had made to withdraw their forces from Darmstadt and Frankfort as 
soon as the Germans had withdrawn the troops they maintained in the 
neutral zone in excess of those allowed under the protocol of the 8th August. 

M. MILLERAND said that he never intended to ask the Supreme Council 
that Frankfort and Darmstadt should be continued to be occupied by French 
troops until the Germans had withdrawn the numbers they maintained in 
excess of those permitted by the protocol. The French Government intended 
absolutely to abide by the declaration which they had made. The proposal 
of the military experts was, that if the Control Commission at Berlin were 
satisfied that the Germans were acting bond fide, the French troops in Darm- 
stadt and Frankfort would be at once withdrawn. He trusted that this 
statement would be clear and satisfactory to the Supreme Council. 

Mr. Lioyp GeEorce thought that Lord Curzon had correctly interpreted 


1S Mortar. 16 Security police. 
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the bearings of the report of the military experts. He understood M. Millerand 
to say that, as soon as the Germans reduced their forces to 20 battalions, 
Io squadrons and 2 batteries, the French would at once simultaneously 
evacuate Frankfort and Darmstadt. He himself thought it was desirable that 
in the reply of the Allied Governments to the German note it should be clearly 
stated that as soon as the Germans reduced their forces to those permitted by 
the protocol of the 8th August, the French would at once withdraw from the 
two German towns. 

M. MILLerRAND said that he entirely agreed with Mr. Lloyd George’s 
proposal, and suggested that in their reply to the German Government the 
Allied Powers should state :— 


(a) The French would withdraw from Frankfort and Darmstadt directly 
the Germans reduced their forces in the neutral zone to the number of 
units allowed by the protocol of the 8th August; and 

(6) That the troops authorised under the said protocol must be progressively 
reduced on the roth May, the roth June and the roth July. 


Mr. Lioyp GEeorcE said he wished to press his point, which was that the 
French troops in the two German towns should be withdrawn the moment 
that the German troops were no longer in excess of the number permitted 
by the protocol. He understood that M. Millerand entirely concurred in his 
view, and in these circumstances he was quite prepared to leave the necessary 
arrangements to be made under M. Millerand’s direction. 

SiGNnor Nirt1 said that he was much relieved to find that no difference of 
opinion any longer existed between the French and British Governments 
on this point. He enquired who would draft the reply to the German 
Government. 

Mr. Lioyp GeEorceE thought it was very important that the reply to the 
German Government should be signed by the Supreme Council as a whole. 


It was agreed— 


(a) That the French Government should draft a reply to the German note 
in respect of the German troops to be maintained in the neutral zone 
and the Ruhr Valley, in the sense of the above discussion. 

(b) That the note in its final form should be signed by all the members of 
the Supreme Council. 


(At this point the military experts withdrew from the Council Chamber.) 


4. SIGNoR Nitti said that the only question now remaining for the considera- 
tion of the Supreme Council was that of the destruction of 

Germany. German naval material. 

Destruction of ‘ : 

Naval Material 4 MR. Lioyp Georce enquired whether it was necessary for 
the Supreme Council to consider this question, as he under- 

stood that the naval experts were unanimous in the recommendations which 


they had submitted. 
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ADMIRAL BEaTTty said that the experts were unanimous, but he thought it 
was necessary that their recommendations should be considered by the 
Supreme Council in order that the council’s approval might be obtained. 


(The official interpreter then read out in French and English the recom- 
mendations of the naval experts.) 


SiGNor Nirt1 asked whether any member of the Supreme Council desired 
to raise any question in respect of the recommendations of the naval experts. 
(See Appendix 10.) 


(No member raising any objection), 


SiGNoR NITTI, continuing, said that he himself desired to raise a point in 
this connection. There were some five cruisers and ten torpedo-boats which 
were to be allotted to France and to Italy, though through—as he believed— 
a technical misunderstanding these warships were to be handed over in 
complete disarmament. He wished to enquire what was the particular 
advantage of handing over to the French and Italian[s] ships in this condition? 
His own opinion was that the Allies could interpret the terms of the treaty 
as they liked. 

ADMIRAL Beatty said that the view of the British Admiralty had always 
been that the treaty should be accepted exactly as it had been drafted. They 
were in full sympathy with the views of the French and Italian Governments, 
and they desired to raise no objection to meeting those views, providing that 
the treaty could be interpreted as permitting these accessories to be added, 
without going back on what had been actually signed. In this connection he 
wished to invite attention to sub-paragraph (a) of paragraph 3 of the recom- 
mendations of the naval experts, and the note appended thereto:— 

“When the French and Italian members of the Conference of Ambassadors 
jointly consider that the Germans have infringed the terms of the Treaty of 
Versailles ....’4 

He asked the Supreme Council to note that this provision did not only con- 
sider the naval terms of the Treaty of Versailles. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said that he concurred with Signor Nitti’s view. 

It was agreed— | 

That the recommendations of the naval experts, as contained in para- 
graph 3 (a), (5), (c) and (d) of Appendix 1o to I.C.P. 109, should be 
accepted in their entirety. 

The secretary to the Supreme Council was instructed to take the neces- 
sary action to inform the Drafting Committee accordingly. 


5. SIGNOR Nitti said that there still remained a small point. This was the 


War Criminal question of war criminals. He invited M. Millerand to state 
the case. 


(At this point the military experts entered the Council Chamber.) 
M. MILLERAND said that the commission in Paris, presided over by M. Jules 
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Cambon, had been of opinion, in the paper which they had submitted to 
the Supreme Council (A.J. 141) (see Appendix 11), that the French, Belgian, 
Italian and English witnesses should be sent to the Leipzig Court which was 
to undertake the trial of Germans accused of breaches of the laws of war, in 
order to give evidence. He himself was disposed to take objection to a [this] 
recommendation of this committee. In the reply which had been sent by the 
Allied Powers to the German Government on this question,” the said Powers 
had stated that they had no intention of interfering with the procedure of the 
German court, while reserving to themselves to decide later whether or not 
the said court had acted in absolute bona fides. If the Supreme Council now 
decided that Allied nationals should be sent to Leipzig in order to give 
evidence in person, this would constitute a contradiction of the line the Allied 
Powers had taken up in their note to the German Government. Secondly, to 
send Allied witnesses to Leipzig was, in his opinion, open to many objections. 
The presence of these witnesses in Leipzig might provoke demonstrations of 
an unpleasant character, and be the cause of unfortunate incidents. When 
the Leipzig Court met, it could apply to the Allied Powers for written 
evidence of the alleged br.:aches of the laws of war. He had raised this point 
some time previously,'® but, so far, the Supreme Council had not been able 
to consider the question. 

SicNnor Nitti thought that M. Millerand had made a very clear exposition 
of the case, and he felt that there was no room for any other opinion than that 
which was held by M. Millerand. 

Mr. Lioyp GEorcE pointed out that it was apparently proposed that the 
Supreme Council should not accept the considered opinion of what was a 
body of experts, that is tosay, M. Jules Cambon’s commission. He wished to 
draw the attention of the Supreme Council to the fact that it was not a 
question of sending the French, Italian, British and Belgian nationals to be 
tried by the German court. The Leipzig Court was a judicial body which 
was being set up to try Germans. Hitherto the Leipzig Judicial Court had 
enjoyed a very high reputation for impartiality—and there was no doubt that 
the work which was before that court would very severely test that reputation. 
He himself doubted whether the hostile demonstrations apprehended by 
M. Millerand would actually take place, but his opinion was that the German 
court would, on the contrary, rather go out of its way to conduct its procedure 
sO aS in no way to give any cause of offence. His own opinion was that the 
Leipzig Court would be really anxious to have this opportunity. of demon- 
strating their complete impartiality. Further, it would be very difficult for 
that court to arrive at any decision unless they had witnesses present to give 
evidence in person. So far as he knew, in every civilised country it was the 
practice that in criminal proceedings the witnesses must be present and con- 
fronted with the accused. He suggested, therefore, that it was desirable that 
judicial methods obtaining in all civilised countries should be applied in the 
present instance. He hoped, therefore, that the Supreme Council would 


17 See Volume VII, No. 4, minute 1 and note 1. 
18 See No. 14, minute 16. 
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adopt the advice which had been unanimously recommended by the Allied 
experts on M. Cambon’s commission. 

M. MILLERAND interposed to point out that in France evidence on com- 
mission in criminal cases was permitted to be accepted in writing. 

M. Hymans said that he fully appreciated the point of view which Mr. Lloyd 
George had just put before the Supreme Council, and the explanation 
regarding the procedure obtainable in England, in regard to the prosecution 
of criminal cases, of the power of summoning witnesses to be cross-examined. 
In France, as M. Millerand had pointed out, written evidence taken on 
commission was, however, permitted in criminal cases. What he wished to 
say was this. The question coming before the Leipzig Court was essentially 
of a peculiar character. In the nature of things the witnesses would almost 
certainly be passionate and violent. They would be boiling over with indigna- 
tion on account of their dear ones who had either suffered greatly or had 
actually lost their lives. He put it to the Supreme Council to contemplate 
accordingly the atmosphere in which the investigation by the Leipzig Court 
would be conducted. The witnesses, in giving their evidence, would be 
speaking not only against individual officers and men, but also condemning 
German methods of conducting war generally. According to his recollection, 
the commission in Paris considered that in some cases it might be better that 
witnesses should be present to give oral evidence. 

SicNnor Nitr1 said that, of course, the special situation arose entirely from 
the circumstances of the war. Mr. Lloyd George was quite right in stating 
that under modern conditions in criminal cases it was understood that 
witnesses must be present to give evidence. Supposing, however, certain 
witnesses were not anxious to go to Leipzig? In that case it would be very 
difficult to compel them to attend. If, however, they desired to go, it might 
be as well to grant them this permission. It might be irregular to admit 
written evidence only, but, as he had said, certain irregularities must arise 
out of the war. While sharing M. Millerand’s view, he suggested that the 
Supreme Council might reach a compromise, which was to the effect that 
the Leipzig Court should not be empowered to compel the attendance of 
witnesses, but that any Allied nationals who desired to give evidence should 
be allowed to proceed to Leipzig for that purpose. 

M. MILLERAND said that he entirely agreed with Signor Nitti that the 
Leipzig Court should not have power to compel the attendance of witnesses, 
but that any witnesses who desired to attend the court should be given 
facilities to proceed. 

Mr. LiLoyp GeEorcE said that, after hearing the above discussion, he would 
not further press his point of view. He hoped, however, that the Supreme 
Council would press on with the matter. 


It was agreed— 


(a) That the Leipzig Court should not be empowered to compel the atten- 
dance of any witnesses to give oral evidence before the court. 
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(5) That any witnesses who desired to give evidence before the said court 
should be allowed to proceed to Leipzig for that purpose. 

(c) That M. Millerand should amend the note to the German Government _ 
as necessary, and despatch it in the name of the Supreme Council. 


6. Sicnor Nitti said that Marshal Foch’s committee had considered the 
question raised at an earlier stage in their discussion, in regard 
seared to the reply to be made to the German Government respecting 
Zo pa German troops in the neutral zone and the Ruhr Valley, and 
one ; : 
that Marshal Foch’s committee had prepared a draft reply for 
Ruhr Valley 
the consideration of the Supreme Council. 
GENERAL WEYGAND, on behalf of Marshal Foch’s committee, then read 
out a draft reply to the German Government (see Appendix 12).19 
Mr. Lioyp GeorceE said that he fully concurred in the terms of the draft 
as prepared by Marshal Foch’s committee. 
M. MILLERAND said that he also concurred in the draft. 


It was agreed— 


(a) To adopt the draft reply to the German Government respecting the 
German troops in the neutral zone and the Ruhr Valley, as prepared 
by Marshal Foch’s committee. 

(5) That the draft in its final form should be signed by the Supreme Council 
as a whole. 


7. Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said that he desired, before the final meeting of the 

Supreme Council at San Remo was concluded, to make certain 
Arrangements by observations. This was the first meeting of the Supreme Council 
the Italian in a town which was not a capital town of any of the Allied 
geil f Powers. He desired to express his appreciation of the fact that, 
the Se although San Remo necessarily could not afford the facilities 
Council at San which would be available in capital towns such as London, 
Remo Rome or Paris, the organisation arranged by the Italian 

Government had been extraordinarily efficient. He felt, there- 
fore, that the members of the Supreme Council ought to be specially grateful 
to Signor Nitti, and to all those who had been associated with him, for the 
very perfect arrangements which had been made. Their thanks, in particular, 
should be given to the official interpreter, M. Camerlynck, who had brilliantly 
conducted his most difficult task. He had attended many Allied conferences, 
but seldom had it been his good fortune to hear such perfect interpretation. 
He thought that M. Camerlynck’s performance was an exceptionally fine 
one. He desired to pay an especial tribute to Signor Nitti, as president of the 
Supreme Council, for the great patience and the admirable temper that he 
displayed throughout the conduct of their proceedings, having particular 
regard to the very strong views which Signor Nitti was known to hold on 
many questions which had come up for the consideration of the council. He 


19 Not printed. This appendix contained an unsigned English text of this note, printed 
as document 116 in Cmd. 1325 of 1921. 
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proposed, therefore, to ask his colleagues to join with him in thanking Signor 
Nitti for the admirable way in which he had acted as chairman, and also to 
express their appreciation of M. Camerlynck’s services. 

M. BERTHELOT said that he hoped the Supreme Council would also place 
on record its appreciation of the services rendered by the Italian secretariat, 
and also for the assistance which they had all received from Sir M. Hankey. 

Sicnor Nitti begged leave to thank all the Allied representatives on the 
Supreme Council at San Remo for their most kind appreciation of the services 
he had been most glad to render in the course of their deliberations. He 
would always carry with him a most grateful recollection of the excellent 
temper which had been displayed, and the harmony which had consistently 
prevailed. A very heavy task had confronted the Supreme Council, but they 
had carried their work, he thought, to a successful conclusion. He ventured 
to say that the conclusion of their deliberations had marked an even more 
harmonious spirit than that which had been prevalent at the commence- 
ment of their discussions. As a last word, he desired to say a special word 
to the French representatives. France and Italy were united in the same 
destiny. Both nations had their faults, but he hoped that, as time went on, 
the faults would diminish and their virtues would increase. It was particu- 
larly necessary that a spirit of complete harmony should continue to animate 
these two great Allied nations. 

M. MILLeRAnD said that he desired to associate himself with all that 
Mr. Lloyd George had rightly said about the admirable arrangements which 
the Italian Government had made for the meeting of the Supreme Council at 
San Remo. He agreed that special thanks were due to their courteous 
president. Moreover, he fully concurred in what Signor Nitti had said about 
the common destiny of the two great Latin nations. Both these nations had, 
as Signor Nitti had pointed out, certain faults. Their future association, 
which he trusted would become more binding in the future, would give them 
opportunities of amending those faults. He sincerely trusted that the relations 
between France and Italy would become more close and more affectionate 
as time went on. 


(The Supreme Council concluded its session at San Remo at 7 p.m. on April 26, 
1920.) 
San Remo, April 26, 1920. 


APPENDIX 1 TO No. 20 
Telegram for communication to M. Krassin 
(Approved by the Supreme Council, April 26, 1920) 


(A.J. 184. Confidential.) 

The Supreme Council has considered M. Krassin’s telegram of the 21st February 
[April]? and has decided to authorise representatives of the Allied Governments to 
meet M. Krassin and the Russian Trade Delegation, now at Copenhagen, with a 


20 Appendix II to No. 16. 
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view to the immediate restarting of trade relations between Russia and other 
countries through the intermediary of the co-operative organisations and other- 
wise. The Allied representatives will be prepared to discuss with the Russian 
delegates the best method of removing the obstacles and difficulties in the way of 
the resumption of peaceful trade relations with a desire of finding solutions in the 
general interests of Europe. The Supreme Council is not prepared, however, to 
authorise its representatives to negotiate trade relations with M. Litvinov, who 
formerly as representative in London of the Bolsheviks, abused his position by 
carrying on an active political propaganda. Nor are the British, French, Italian or 
Japanese Governments prepared to admit him to their countries. Subject to this 
the Allied representatives will be prepared to meet the Russian delegates in London 
at the earliest date convenient to them. 


April 25, 1920. 


APPENDIX 9 TO No. 20 


(A.J. 158. Secret.) 

A conference, consisting of Marshal Foch, representing France, Field-Marshal 
Sir Henry Wilson, representing Great Britain, his Excellency General Badoglio, 
representing Italy, was held on the 18th April, in accordance with the instructions 
of the heads of their Governments, to prepare a reply to the German demand 
asking permission to maintain in the neutral zone, up till the roth July, the number 
of troops allowed them by the agreement of the 8th August, 1919. 

They are of the following opinion :— 

The actual situation on the 19th [sic] April was that the Germans should not have, 
according to the terms of the treaty, any troops at all in the neutral zone after the 
roth April. As a matter of fact, they have the following troops there :— 


1. The troops allowed by the agreement of the 8th August, 1919:— 


20 battalions. 
10 squadrons. 
2 batteries. 


2. The troops pushed into the Ruhr Basin without any leave :— 

4 brigade or divisional staffs. 

15 battalions of infantry. 
5 squadrons of cavalry. 

27% batteries of artillery. 

4 companies of engineers. 

55 trench mortars. 
5 armoured trains. 
g armoured motors. 
I squadron of aeroplanes, &c., without taking into account ammunition 

columns and various auxiliary services for the troops concerned. 


These figures are given according to the official German declarations received 
up to the 8th April and do not take into account any of the formations of Sicher- 
heitspolizei, Zeitfreiwillige?'’ and Einwohnerwehr, which have been, however, 
reported on repeated occasions as being in existence. 


21 Temporary Volunteers. 
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In these circumstances it is proposed :— 


1. The demand of the German Government to maintain up to the roth July in 
the neutral zone the forces agreed upon on the 8th August, 1919, cannot be 
accepted so long as the number of troops in the neutral zone exceeds that laid down 
by the agreement of the 8th August, 1919 (see paragraph 1 above). 


2. As soon as this reduction is effected the following are the proposals :— 


(a) Up to the roth May (the date suggested by the Commission of Control in 
Berlin) they should be allowed in the neutral zone the total number autho- 
rised by the agreement of the 8th August, 1919, namely :— 


20 battalions. 
10 squadrons. 
2 batteries. 


(6) By the roth June, this number should be reduced by one-half, that is to 
say :-— 


10 battalions. 
5 squadrons. 
1 battery. 


By the same date Germany should be authorised to have in the neutral zone 
one-half of the total number of effectives (10,000 men) suggested by the Commission 
of Control, Berlin, for their police force, which is finally to replace the troops, say, 
5,000 men. 

These two measures should be carried out in such a way that at no given moment 
the total number of troops and police force should be in excess of 17,500 men. 

(c) By the roth July all troops must have left the neutral zone. 

The German Government must by that time have organised the police force of 
10,000 men, which they have a right to do. 

These two measures to be executed in such a way that at no one time the total 
number of troops and of the police force should exceed 13,750 men. 

The Allies reserve to themselves the right to continue their present occupation 
of Frankfort and Darmstadt as a guarantee of the complete execution of this 
programme. 


APPENDIX 10 TO No. 20 


British Memorandum for the Supreme Council 


(Confidential. ) 

Intimately connected with the destruction and rendering useless of surplus 
arms, munitions and naval war material in accordance with article 192 of the 
Treaty of Versailles are also the questions as to the disposal of the arisings from such 
arms, munitions and war material, as well as the arisings from the breaking-up of 
ex-enemy vessels in Allied countries. 


2. Decisions are therefore required on the following points in connection with 
the execution of the German treaty :— 


(a) Is the German surplus naval war material, in accordance with article 192 
of the Treaty of Versailles, to be destroyed in Germany, or can it be re- 
moved for destruction in the various Allied countries? 
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(6) What is the ownership of the arisings from the surplus naval war material 


(c) 


in Germany, and how are such arisings to be disposed of? 


In connection with the breaking-up of ex-enemy vessels in Allied countries, 
must the arisings from the breaking-up of these vessels, such as armament, 
engines, boilers, &c., be only used for commercial purposes or destroyed, 
or can the country to which ex-enemy ships have been allocated utilise 
such arisings for any purpose, military or otherwise? 


3. It is proposed that decisions should be given on the above three points as 
follows :— 


(a) That all surplus naval arms, munitions and war material which come under 


(0) 


(c) 


(d 


ae 


the heading of article 192 of the Treaty of Versailles, with the exception 
of the equipment belonging to certain light cruisers and destroyers which 
the Germans have been instructed to put to one side, are to be destroyed in 
Germany. 


Note.—When the French and Italian members of the Conference of 
Ambassadors jointly consider that the Germans have infringed the terms of 
the Treaty of Versailles, and that a penalty should be demanded of Ger- 
many, Great Britain will be prepared to accede to the removal from 
Germany of the material which has been put on one side. It is not, however, 
considered advisable to call on the German Government to carry out the 
removal of the material, and in any event the German Government cannot 
be called on to meet the expense of its removal to an Allied country. 


That the arisings from the surplus arms, munitions and war material of all 
kinds, which are destroyed in accordance with article 192 of the Treaty 
of Versailles, should, in the event of the destruction taking place in Ger- 
many, be turned over to the Reparation Commission with a view to their 
disposing of them and crediting the German Government with the expense 
of destruction. 

This will not apply to any surplus material which, in accordance with 

the decision of the Conference of Ambassadors (vide paragraph 3 (a)), 
should be removed to an Allied country; nor does it concern the question 
of arisings from the breaking-up of ex-enemy warships in Allied countries. 
That the President of the Naval Allied Committee for the Destruction of 
Enemy Vessels (N.A.C.D.E.V.) should be instructed that his committee 
need not be concerned as to how the arisings from the breaking-up of ex- 
enemy warships are finally disposed of by the countries to which the ships 
have been allocated; their responsibility ceasing when the ships are broken 
up. 
The Allied countries to which the ex-enemy warships have been allocated 
for breaking-up can utilise the arisings from the said vessels for whatever 
purpose they desire. 
That the Presidents of the Naval Inter-Allied Commission of Control and 
N.A.C.D.E.V. should be informed in the sense of above, so far as it concerns 
them, and that P.N.I.A.C.C. should communicate to the German Govern- 
ment such portion of the above as concerns them, when he considers it 
necessary to do so. 


Naval Section, San Remo, 
April 25, 1920. 
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APPENDIX 11 TO No. 20 
Trial of Persons Accused of Breaches of the Laws of War 
Document 1 


Translation of Note from the French Ambassador tn London to the President of the 
Supreme Council, covering Report of Inter-Allied Commission 


The French Ambassador has the honour to forward herewith for the president 
of the Supreme Council the report”? of the Inter-Allied Commission which was set 
up to examine the question of the surrender of German war criminals, and to 
forward under the same cover twenty-five copies of the same report for circulation 
among the members of the Supreme Council. 

The list?? of the forty-five Germans to be judged by the Supreme Court at 
Leipzig has been printed so as to allow of its being annexed eventually to the letter 
which will be addressed by the Supreme Council to the German Government. A 
draft of this letter’ has been drawn up and is attached to the report. 

The report and the proposed letter from the Supreme Council to the German 
Government have been made the subject of certain observations by the French 
Government, to which the French Ambassador begs to draw the attention of the 
president of the Supreme Council. 

M. Millerand considers that the conclusions reached in these two documents are 
opposed to the decisions taken by the Supreme Council as communicated in a letter 
dated the 13th February, sent by them in reply to Note No. 88 from the German 
delegation."’ 

In this reply, which was approved by the Supreme Council, the Allied Powers, 
after making a note of the fact that the German Government declared their readi- 
ness to open penal proceedings without delay before the Court at Leipzig, added 
the following: ‘Faithful to the letter and spirit of the treaty, the Allies will abstain 
from intervention in any way in the procedure, prosecution and verdict, in order to 
leave to the German Government complete and entire responsibility.’ 

Moreover, M. Millerand laid stress on this aspect of the case in London, even 
when he agreed to allowing the proceedings of the Court at Leipzig to take their 
course.?5 The procedure of this Court should not be allowed to hold up judicial 
action on the part of the Allies. A mixed Inter-Allied Commission has been created 
at the instance of Belgium, who were [sic] averse to having further recourse to 
military tribunals, and it is this commission which, independently of the Court of 
Leipzig, should undertake in each of the test cases to collect the documents, hear 
witnesses personally or by judicial commission—in short, to prepare the brief. 

But the enclosed report and draft letter intervene in the work of the Court of 
Leipzig. They request the German Government to hasten the preliminary exami- 
nations of witnesses, and even provide for the summoning of Allied witnesses before 
a German Court of Justice. 

M. Millerand, therefore, suggests that the Supreme Council should abide by 
their decision of last February, and modify accordingly the draft of the letter to be 
sent to the German Government. 

The French Ambassador seizes this opportunity of renewing his assurances, &c. 

French Embassy, London, 


March 31, 1920. 
22 Document 2 below. 23 Document 4 below. 
24 Document 3 below. 45 See Volume VII, No. 2, minute 1. 
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Document 2 


Rapport de la Commission mixte interalliée chargée d’examiner les Questions relatives a la 
Livratson des Coupables 


La Commission mixte interalliée instituée par le Conseil supréme, réuni a 
Londres, a l’honneur de rendre compte de la mission qui lui a été confiée. 


§1 


La Commission estime d’abord nécessaire de déterminer avec précision |’état de 
la question. 

Par la réponse!’ faite par le Conseil supréme des Alliés aux observations pré- 
sentées par le Gouvernement allemand relativement a la livraison des coupables, 
en exécution des articles 228 et 229 du Traité de Versailles, les Puissances alliées, 
en se réservant expressément d’user, dans la mesure du possible et dans la forme 
qu’elles jugeront convenable, des droits que leur donne le Traité, ont constaté en 
premier lieu que l’Allemagne se déclarait hors d’état d’exécuter les obligations 
résultant pour elle du Traité qu’elle a signé. 

Elles ont, en outre, pris acte de la déclaration faite par le Gouvernement alle- 
mand qu’il est prét 4 ouvrir sans délai devant la Cour supréme de Leipzig une 
procédure pénale entourée des garanties les plus completes, et soustraite a |’appli- 
cation de tous jugements, procédures ou décisions antérieures des tribunaux 
allemands civils et militaires, contre tous les Allemands dont les Puissances alliées 
ont demandé Ia livraison. 

Aprés avoir constaté que cette offre du Gouvernement allemand était com- 
patible avec l’exécution de l’article 228 du Traité de Paix, lequel prévoit formelle- 
ment cette hypothése, les Puissances alliées, fidéles 4 la lettre et 4 esprit dudit 
Traité, ont décidé que, sans intervenir dans la procédure, les poursuites et le juge- 
ment, de maniére a laisser au Gouvernement allemand sa pleine et entire re- 
sponsabilité, elles laisseraient 4 celui-ci le soin de procéder aux poursuites et au 
jugement, les Alliés devant ensuite examiner, au résultat de ces poursuites, si le 
Gouvernement allemand est sincérement résolu a faire bonne et loyale justice. 

S’il venait a étre démontré que les procédures proposées par |’Allemagne n’ont 
en définitive pour effet que de soustraire les coupables au juste chatiment de leurs 
forfaits, les Puissances alliées se sont réservé, dans ce cas, de la maniére la plus 
expresse, leur droit dans sa plénitude en saisissant leurs tribunaux. 

La Commission mixte interalliée, qui a regu mission de rassembler, publier et 
communiquer a |’Allemagne le détail des charges relevées contre chacun des 
responsables, s’est, en conséquence, inspirée de ces décisions. 

Elle a décidé, a son tour, qu’il serait dressé par ses soins une premiere liste qui 
comprendrait un nombre trés restreint d’accusés, figurant d’ailleurs sur les listes 
précédemment établies et qui ont été remises a |’Allemagne. 

Cette liste restreinte ainsi formée apparait a ses yeux comme une liste d’épreuve, 
destinée 4 permettre aux Puissances alli¢es, d’aprés le sort qui lui sera fait par 
l’Allemagne, d’exercer leur contréle et de se rendre compte du degré de sincérité 
du Gouvernement allemand dans l’offre qu’il a faite de poursuivre lui-méme les 
accusés et de les déférer, pour y étre jugés, 4 la Cour de Leipzig. 

Cette liste, qui comprend 45 noms (voir Encartage),* a été établie avec le plus 
grand soin par les Alliés dont les Représentants 4 la Commission mixte ont été 
unanimes a adopter la méthode qui vient d’étre définie. 
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§ 2 

La Commission croit devoir appeler l’attention du Conseil supréme sur la 
nécessité : 

1. De faire connaitre 4 l’Allemagne, au moment de la remise de cette liste, qu’en 
raison de l’urgence que présente la solution de la question des coupables, elle devra 
faire toutes diligences pour assurer la marche rapide des instructions, de manié¢re 
a aboutir aux jugements dans le plus bref délai possible; 

2. De préciser avec soin au regard du Gouvernement allemand la maniére dont 
les témoins sujets ressortissant aux Puissances alliées pourront étre entendus, ainsi 
que les garanties qu’il conviendra d’exiger de l’Allemagne tant au point de vue de 
la sécurité personnelle de ces témoins et des égards qui leur sont dus, au cas ot ils 
se rendraient en Allemagne pour témoigner, qu’au point de vue de l’immunité 
absolue qui doit s’attacher, dans le présent et dans l’avenir, a leurs dépositions 
quelles qu’elles soient. 

La Commission émet l’avis qu’il serait a désirer que les déclarations de ces 
témoins fussent regues dans le plus grand nombre de cas possible, au lieu de leur 
résidence, par voie de commissions rogatoires, suivant les formes usitées dans les 
relations normales entre Etats. 

Enfin, il n’échappera pas au Conseil supréme qu’il lui appartient de déterminer 
avec soin les mesures de protection qui seront 4 prendre a l’égard des témoins qui 
se rendraient en Allemagne; a cet égard, un ou plusieurs Délégués des Puissances 
alliées devraient étre désignés pour assister aux dépositions desdits témoins, sans 
perdre de vue toutefois que, sous aucun prétexte, les Puissances alliées n’auront ni 
a s’immiscer, ni 4 intervenir dans la procédure, les poursuites ou les jugements, 
qu’elles se réservent d’apprécier et de juger a leur tour en pleine et absolue liberté. 

La Commission a exprimé le désir que |’exposé qui constitue la premi¢re partie 
du présent rapport accompagnat la remise de la liste au Gouvernement allemand. 

Il pourrait étre satisfait 4 ce désir par |’envoi d’une lettre dont le projet est 
ci-joint. (Voir Annexe.)** 


Document 3 
Annexe 


Projet de Lettre du Conseil supréme au Gouvernement allemand”® 


En faisant remettre au Gouvernement allemand la liste ci-jointe,?3 dressée pour 
parvenir a l’exécution des décisions prises par le Conseil supréme des Alliés réuni a 
Londres, les Puissances alliées jugent nécessaire, en confirmant la réponse faite aux 
observations des Allemands relatives a la livraison des coupables, d’y ajouter la 
communication suivante, destinée 4 déterminer exactement |’état de la question. 

Par la réponse faite par le Conseil supréme des Alli¢s aux observations pré- 
sentées par le Gouvernement allemand, les Puissances alliées, en se réservant d’user 
expressément, dans la forme qu’elles jugeront convenable, des droits que leur 
donne le Traité, ont constaté en premier lieu que |’Allemagne se déclarait hors 
d’état d’exécuter les obligations résultant pour elle du Traité qu’elle a signé. 

Elles ont, en outre, pris acte de la déclaration faite par le Gouvernement 
allemand qu’il est prét 4 ouvrir sans délai devant la Cour supréme de Leipzig une 
procédure pénale entourée des garanties les plus completes, et soustraite a l’applica- 


26 The English translation of the final text of this letter, signed by M. Millerand and 
dated at Paris, May 7, 1920, is printed as document 124 in Cmd. 1325 of 1921. 
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tion de tous jugements, procédures ou décisions antérieures des tribunaux alle- 
mands civils et militaires, contre tous les Allemands dont les Puissances alliées ont 
intention de demander la livraison. 

Aprés avoir constaté que cette offre du Gouvernement allemand était compatible 
avec l’exécution de l’article 228 du Traité de Paix, lequel prévoit formellement 
cette hypothése, les Puissances alliées, fidéles 4 la lettre et 4 esprit dudit Traité, ont 
décidé que, sans intervenir dans la procédure, les poursuites et le jugement, de 
maniére 4 laisser au Gouvernement allemand sa pleine et entié¢re responsabilité, 
elles laisseraient 4 celui-ci le soin de procéder aux poursuites et au jugement, les 
Alliés devant ensuite examiner, au résultat de ces poursuites, si le Gouvernement 
allemand est sincérement résolu a faire bonne et loyale justice. 

Dans le cas ov il serait démontré que les procédures proposées par |’ Allemagne 
n’ont en définitive pour effet que de soustraire les coupables au juste chatiment de 
leurs forfaits, les Puissances alliées se sont réservé, dans ce cas, de la mani€re la plus 
expresse, leur droit dans sa plénitude en saisissant leurs tribunaux. 

La Commission mixte interalliée, qui a regu mission de rassembler, publier et 
communiquer a l’Allemagne le détail des charges relevées contre chacun des 
responsables, s’est, en conséquence, inspirée de ces décisions. 

Elle a décidé, a son tour, qu’il serait dressé par ses soins une premiere liste qui 
comprendrait un nombre trés restreint d’accusés, figurant d’ailleurs sur les listes 
précédemment établies et qui ont été remises a |’Allemagne. 

Cette liste, qui comprend 45 noms, a été établie avec le plus grand soin par les 
Alliés dont les Représentants 4 la Commission mixte ont été unanimes a4 adopter la 
méthode qui vient d’étre définie. 

Les Puissances alli¢es font observer au Gouvernement allemand qu’en raison de 
lurgence que présente la solution de cette question, et de |’exécution des obliga- 
tions inscrites au Traité de Paix qu’a signé |’Allemagne, il convient qu’aucun 
nouveau retard ne soit plus apporté, et que le Gouvernement allemand fasse toutes 
diligences pour assurer la marche rapide des instructions, en vue d’aboutir au 
jugement des accusés dans le plus bref délai possible. 

Le Gouvernement allemand devra donner des assurances les plus formelles avec 
toutes garanties, tant au point de vue de la sécurité personnelle des témoins et des 
égards qui leur sont dus au cas ot ils se rendraient en Allemagne pour y témoigner, 
qu’au point de vue de I’immunité absolue qui doit s’attacher dans le présent et 
dans I’avenir a leurs dépositions quelles qu’elles soient. 

Les Puissances alli¢es se déclarent prétes 4 exécuter les commissions rogatoires 
qui pourraient étre délivrées par l’autorité judiciaire allemande pour recueillir les 
déclarations des témoins au lieu de leur résidence, ainsi qu’il est d’usage de pro- 
céder dans les relations normales entre Etats. 

Les Puissances alliées se réservent le droit, au cas ot les témoins ressortissant a 
leur souveraineté se rendraient en Allemagne pour y témoigner, de faire assister 4 
leur audition un ou plusieurs délégués qu’elles désigneront, comme elles se réservent 
également le droit de faire assister des délégués des Puissances alliées aux débats de 
la Cour de Leipzig. 

Enfin les Puissances alliées renouvellent formellement leurs réserves expresses 
d’exercer leur droit dans sa plénitude tel qu’il est défini par les articles 228 et 229 
du Traité de Versailles, si elles jugent, au résultat des procédures et des jugements 
qui vont étre institués en Allemagne, que l’offre faite par le Gouvernement allemand 
n’a eu d’autre effet que de tenter de soustraire les inculpés au juste et nécessaire 
chatiment des crimes qui seraient établis 4 leur charge. 
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Document 4 


Premiére liste des personnes désignées par les Puissances alliées pour étre jugées par la 
Cour supréme de Leipzig. 


Index alphabétique 


Numeéros de la 
présente liste 

Numéros de la 
présente liste 





Noms. Listes. Noms. Listes. 
Aelbrecht . . | Liste belge No. 3 : 37 | Kruska.. . | Liste francaise No. 280} 17 
Arnauld de la Liste italienne No.1 . 19 | Langermann Liste belge No. 137 25 
Perriére (von) (Frh. von) 
Below (von) . | Liste belge No. 36  . | 24 dis| Laule ; . | Liste francaise No. 2 . 9 
Bigodzky . . | Liste belge No. 22. 38 | Limburg . . | Liste roumaine No. 20 | 43 
Bronsart von Liste belge No.33 .| 30 {| Mayer (de Liste francaise No. 6 . 13 
Schellendorf Badenweiller) 
Brunau (Baron Liste belge No. 34 .{ 31 | Michelsohn Liste francaise No. 179 | 16 
von) ou Bunau (Oskar) 
Biilow (von) . | Liste belge No.36 .| 24 | Muller ‘ . | Liste francaise No. 4 . 11 
Carmer (Comte Liste italienne No. 28 23 | Miller ‘ . | Liste anglaise No. 72 . 4 
von) Neumann . Liste anglaise No. 55 . 7 
Choltz : . | Liste italienne No. 12 20 | Neumann (Karl) Liste anglaise No. 19 . 2 
Curtius (ou Liste francaise No. 5 . 12 | N6ring  . . | Liste roumaine No. 25 | 44 
Crusius) Oven (von) . | Liste francaise No. 81 14 
Danzig (ou Denzin | Liste belge No.44 . | 34 | Patzig (Helmut) . | Liste anglaise No.9 . 1 
ou Dentzin) Preusker . Liste polonaise No. 37 39 
Engel (ou Engels) | Liste belge No. 56. 35 | Ramdohr (Max) Liste belge No. 182. 32 
Ernest de Saxe Liste belge No.58 .{| 26 | Render. Liste serbe-croate- 45 
(Prince) slovéne No. 4 
Hauff. : . | Liste roumaine No. 11 | 42 |Schreeder . . | Liste francaise No. 3 . 10 
Heinze (ou Liste anglaise No. 57 . 5 |Seydlitz(von) . | Liste polonaise No. 39 | 41 
Heimann) Steinmetz . | Liste belge No. 226 .| 29 
Holz : Liste belge No. 101. 36 | Stenger. . | Liste francaise No.1 . 8 
Jung (ou Junge) . Liste belge Nos. 114 et | 27 | Trinke F . | Liste anglaise No. 54 . 6 
115 Wabnitz . Liste belge No. 246. 28 
Kayser (von) . | Liste francaise No. 105 | 15 | Werner (Wilhelm) Liste anglaise No. 11 . 3 
Kirchbach (von) . | Liste polonaise No. 38 | 40 {| Yack (von) . | Liste francaise No. 280; 17 
Koch (Joseph) __.._ | Liste italienne No. 22 21 +} Zahn (Ernst) . | Liste belge No. 260... 33 
Krauss ‘ . | Liste italienne No. 23 22 
Premiére Liste 


1. Patzig (Helmut). (Liste anglaise, No. 9.) 
Oberleutnant zur See, commandant de [du] sous-marin U-86. 
Coupable d’avoir torpillé sans avertissement et coulé dans des 
circonstances d’une extraordinaire brutalité le navire hépital anglais 
‘Llandovery Castle,’ le 27 juin 1918. 


2. Neumann (Karl). (Liste anglaise, No. 19.) 
Oberleutnant zur See, commandant du sous-marin UC-67. 
Coupable d’avoir torpillé sans avertissement et coulé dans des 
circonstances d’une extraordinaire brutalité le navire hépital anglais 
‘Dover Castle,’ le 26 mai 1917. 


3. Werner (Wilhelm). (Liste anglaise, No. 11.) 
Kapitanleutnant, commandant du sous-marin U-55. 
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Coupable d’avoir torpillé sans avertissement et coulé dans des circon- 
stances d’une extraordinaire brutalité le navire hépital anglais “Torring- 
ton,’ le 8 avril 1917. 


4. Miller. (Liste anglaise, No. 72.) 
Hauptmann, Landsturm 51 Gelsenkirchen, Commandant du Camp de 

Flavy-le-Martel (France). 

Coupable d’avoir traité avec inhumanité des prisonniers anglais dans 
le camp de Flavy-le-Martel (Noél 1917 4 novembre 1918). 

Il n’y avait pas d’installation convenable; 1,200 prisonniers étaient 
répartis en trois baraquements et les hommes devaient coucher sur le sol 
humide sans lit, ni paille, ni couvertures. Pour les soins de propreté, il n’y 
avait qu’un abreuvoir dont l’eau n’était renouvelée que tous les quinze 
jours. Les baraques étaient sales et les hommes couverts de vermine. 
Les latrines étaient en nombre insuffisant et aucune corvée sanitaire 
n’était formée, quoique souvent demandée. La dysenterie régnait et les 
hommes mouraient de faim. II y avait journellement des décés; environ 
cent hommes moururent dans le camp et beaucoup d’autres peu aprés 
leur retour d’Allemagne. La ration de pain variait de 300 4 400 grammes. 
Le travail était obligatoire de 6 heures du matin a 4 heures de l’aprés- 
midi, et aprés cela les hommes étaient souvent contraints 4 la parade 
pendant un temps considérable. Les prisonniers étaient employés au 
maniement d’obus, au transpeft de munitions et au chargement d’obus 
sur wagonnets. IIs étaient conduits a leur travail avec des coups de baton, 
de fouet et de fusil. 

Les soins médicaux des prisonniers furent confiés longtemps a des 
docteurs incompétents et inhumains, mais ensuite vint un docteur qul 
exprima fortement sa réprobation de cet état de choses. I] insista pour 
l’augmentation de la ration de pain 4 600 grammes et déclara 950 sur 
1,000 prisonniers incapables de travailler. 


5- Henze (ou Heimann). (Liste anglaise, No. 57.) 
Unteroffizier. 

Coupable d’avoir traité avec inhumanité des prisonniers de guerre 
anglais dans le camp de Herne, Zeche Friedrich-der-Grosse K. 32 (A.K. 
District VII), 1915-17. 

Il frappait et brutalisait souvent personnellement des prisonniers et 
encourageait ses subordonnés a faire de méme. L’installation et les ser- 
vices sanitaires étaient honteux et la nourriture tout a fait insuffisante. 
Le travail était excessif, souvent prés de seize heures par jour. II n’y 
avait, 4 proprement parler, pas de soins médicaux. 


6. Trinke, (Liste anglaise, No. 54.) 
Unteroffizier. 


7. Neumann, (Liste anglaise, No. 55.) 
Soldat. 
Coupables d’avoir traité avec inhumanité des prisonniers de guerre 
anglais au camp de Pommerensdorf (fabrique de produits chimiques) 
(A.K. District II) en 1917 et 1918. 
Brutalité persistante contre des prisonniers qui étaient constamment 
frappés 4 coups de fusil ou d’autres armes. 
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10. 


Il. 


12. 


13. 


I.—Affaire Stenger 


Massacres des Prisonniers et des Blessés. Assassinats et Complicité 


. Stenger. (Liste francaise, No. 1.) 


Général commandant la 58¢ Brigade (112° et 142° R.I.) XIVe C.A. 


. Laule. (Liste francaise, No. 2.) 


Lieutenant du 112¢ R.I, 


Schreder. (Liste francaise, No. 3.) 
Capitaine du 112¢ R.I. 


Muller. (Liste francaise, No. 4.) 
Commandant du 112° RI. 

Curtius (ou Crusius). (Liste frangaise, No. 5.) 
Capitaine du 112¢ RI. 

Mayer (de Badenweiller). (Liste francaise, No. 6.) 
Capitaine du 112° R.I. 


(1) Général Stenger: 

Au mois d’aoit 1914, le Général-Major Stenger (58¢ Brigade) a donné 
lordre a ses officiers de faire achever tous les soldats francais blessés 
trouvés sur le champ de bataille. En outre, il donna l’ordre de ne pas 
faire de prisonniers, commanda de les massacrer tous, blessés, armés ou 
non, méme les hommes capturés én grandes unités. 

Ces faits sont établis par de nombreux témoignages qui ont été con- 
signés, notamment dans |’enquéte a laquelle il a été procédé, sur ]’ordre 
du Gouvernement frangais, par la Commission instituée en vue de 
constater les actes commis par |’ennemi en violation du droit des gens. 
(Volume III-IV, No. 53 a 72.)?” 


(2) Lieutenant Laule: 

Le Lieutenant Laule, du régiment 112, 3¢ Bataillon, Brigade Stenger, 
est accusé d’avoir causé la mort du capitaine francais Migat, du 98¢ R.I. 
dans les circonstances de fait suivantes: 

Ce lieutenant a donné l’ordre a ses soldats d’arracher au capitaine 
frangais ses épaulettes alors que, blessé, il se trouvait assis sur une chaise 
en attendant d’étre pansé. Forcé de marcher en téte du peloton, le 
Capitaine Migat fut assailli par derriére et tué par des coups de feu tirés 
dans le dos. 

Des témoins ont affirmé que des coups de revolver ont été tirés par le 
Lieutenant Laule. 


(3) Capitaine Schreder: 

Le Capitaine Schroeder ou Schroder a transmis l’ordre de ne pas faire 
de prisonniers et de tuer tous les blessés, soit 4 la baionnette, soit au fusil. 
(Le Capitaine Schroeder appartenait au 112° R.I. Brigade Stenger.) 


(4) et (5) Commandant Muller et Capitaine Curtius (ou Crustus) : 

Méme accusation pour le Commandant Muller et le Capitaine 
Curtius, tous deux appartenant au méme régiment (112¢ R.I., 58¢ 
Brigade). 


27 i.e. Rapports et Procés-Verbaux d’enquéte de la Commission instituée en vue de constater les 
actes commis par l’ennemi en violation du droit des gens (Paris, 1915f.), vol. III-IV, pp. 66-73. 
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(6) Capitaine Mayer de Badenweiller: 

Enfin le Capitaine Mayer de Badenweiller, du 112¢ R.I. (58¢ Brigade), 
est accusé dans les mémes conditions d’avoir défendu de faire des prison- 
niers et d’avoir donné l’ordre d’achever les blessés. I] résulte des témoign- 
ages recueillis qu’il fit méme coucher ]’un de ses soldats pour figurer un 
blessé ennemi et s’est livré 4 une démonstration pour montrer comment 
il fallait faire pour l’achever a la baionnette. 


I1.—Affaire Général von Oven 


Assassinats, Incendtes volontaires et Pillages 


14. Oven (von). (Liste frangaise, No. 81.) 
Général, ancien Gouverneur de Metz. 
15. Kayser (von). (Liste francaise, No. 105.) 
Major du 65¢ R.I. (? territorial) aurait appartenu au 28¢ R.I. de Coblentz. 


(1) Général von Oven: 

Le Général von Oven, ancien Gouverneur de Metz, est accusé de 
nombreux crimes commis 4 Nomeny, Jarny, Jaulny (Meurthe-et- 
Moselle) et Saint-Julien-les-Metz. 

Dans ces différents endroits, les troupes bavaroises, sous le commande- 
ment du Général von Oven, se sont fait remarquer par des actes de 
sauvagerie qui dépassent en horreur tout ce que l’imagination humaine 
peut concevoir. 

Les faits qui sont ci-aprés relatés ont été rélevés par de nombreux 
témoins appelés 4 déposer sur les atrocités commises sous leurs yeux. Des 
Allemands méme en ont témoigné. 

Le village de Jarny a été, sans aucune nécessité militaire, incendié avec 
des torches, du pétrole, des pastilles incendiaires. Une trentaine de civils 
ont été fusillés, parmi lesquels le maire et le curé. 

Les habitants, fuyant leurs maisons incendiées, ont été poursuivis et 
tués. Le petit Bérard, agé de 5 ans, est tué dans les bras de sa mére; des 
soldats lui arrachent le cadavre et le jettent dans la rue. 

M. Pérignon, sa femme et son fils 4gé de 16 ans, sont exécutés. Le 
garde forestier Plessis est attaché 4 un arbre et fusillé devant sa femme. 
M. Aufiero subit le méme sort. Un officier allemand dit a la femme de la 
victime présente: ‘Regarde fusiller ton mann!’ 

Le 25 aout 1914, au matin, sur l’ordre du Général von Oven, Gouver- 
neur de Metz, une cinquantaine d’Italiens, alors que I’Italie n’était pas en 
guerre, ont été rassemblés dans la cour de la mairie de Jarny. Une heure 
et demie aprés, la 13° Cie du 66¢ R.I.R. est arrivée et son commandant, 
voyant ces Italiens, a sorti son revolver et a tiré sur eux jusqu’a épuisement 
de ses cartouches; ses hommes |’ont imité. II y eut un tué et sept blessés. 

Vers 21 heures, neuf de ces Italiens ont été conduits a environ 800 métres 
au sud-ouest de Jarny, ou ils ont di creuser des fosses pour y enterrer des 
soldats allemands. Le lendemain matin a 6 heures, ils ont été fusillés. 

Le méme jour, plusieurs soldats allemands ont mis le feu a plusieurs 
maisons dont celle du Maire, et c’est a partir de l’arrivée du Général von 
Oven dans la région que les atrocités ont commence. 

Deux officiers allemands se trouvaient dans une salle du débit Blan- 
chaux, avec M. Genot, maire, le curé, M. Fidier, et un mineur nommé 
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Bernier; ils ont bu ensemble, lorsque vers 11 heures du soir des coups de 
fusil se sont fait entendre 4 proximité; aussit6t un des officiers s’est levé et 
étendant les bras s’est écrié: “Vous ne direz plus qu’il n’y a pas dans le 
pays des francs-tireurs qui tirent sur nos soldats!? M. Genot et le curé 
répondirent qu’il n’y avait pas de francs-tireurs 4 Jarny. 

L’officier partit et les otages ont passé la nuit dans la salle, les portes 
étaient gardées par des sentinelles armées. 

Le 26 au matin un ordre a été donné et tous les otages ont été placés 
en plein soleil contre le mur. Vers 8.heures du matin, le Général von 
Oven est venu en automobile; quand il est descendu de voiture, le curé 
s’est avancé vers lui pour lui parler, mais le général lui a tourné le dos; le 
curé est revenu prés du maire et lui a dit: ‘Il n’y a rien a faire, nous 
sommes perdus.’ Les otages sont restés dans cette situation jusqu’a 
11 heures et quart, heure a laquelle le Gouverneur de Metz est revenu et, 
revolver au poing, il leur a dit: ‘Vous allez tous mourir.’ 

Peu aprés ils étaient fusillés tous les quatre. Le Major Kayser, du 
66¢ R.I., était présent a l’exécution. 

Un Allemand rapporte dans les termes suivants partie de ces faits 
abominables: 

‘Le 20 aotit 1914, les Bavarois sont entrés 4 Jarny. IIs étaient en 
pantalon et en chemise; ils entrérent dans les maisons, violérent les 
femmes et les jeunes filles en commettant des atrocités sur celles qui 
résistaient. J’ai vu une jeune fille de 14 ans qui avait les mains clouées 
sur une table, un Bavarois la violait en l’assaillant par derriére. J’ai 
vu une autre femme qui avait le sein gauche complétement tranché. 
J’ai vu enfin une autre femme dont on écartait les jambes, cette femme 
était enceinte; un soldat tenait une bougie allumée et versait les gouttes 
de bougie fondue sur le sexe de cette malheureuse.’ 

Des crimes de méme nature et aussi atroces se sont déroulés 4 Jaulny et 
a Nomeny. 

A Saint-Julien-les-Metz, dés la proclamation de |’état de siége, la police 
allemande envahit la maison de M. Labrosse qui avait pu fuir. Les 
Allemands expulsérent ses deux soeurs, les emprisonnérent en les menagant 
d’étre fusillées. Ils se livrérent pendant deux jours 4 un pillage systé- 
matique de la maison, brisant 4 coups de hache tout ce qui ne pouvait 
étre emporté. Enfin sur l’ordre du Gouverneur de Metz, Général von 
Oven, une compagnie du génie vint dynamiter la maison qui fut détruite 
de fond en comble. 


(2) Major von Kayser: 

Le 28 septembre 1914, a la suite du bombardement du 26 sur la mairie 
de Vandiéres, le curé M. Mamias fut arrété et conduit au lieu dit ‘le 
Grand-Meris,’ devant le Major von Kayser, du 65¢ R.I., chef de la 
kommandantur de Pagny-sur-Moselle. Celui-ci l’accusa d’avoir fait des 
signaux aux troupes frangaises pour faire bombarder les Allemands sur la 
route de Vandiéres. M. le curé protesta et fit constater qu’il était maté- 
riellement impossible de distinguer des troupes sur la route indiquée. 
Malgré ces dénégations il fut conduit 4 la kommandantur de Pagny-sur- 
Moselle en méme temps que M. Durand et M. Fayon, contre lesquels 
aucune inculpation ne fut relevée. 
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La veille deux jeunes domestiques de la ferme de ‘La Tuile,’ Poussar- 
din, Eugéne, pupille de l’Assistance publique, et Perrillat, Marcel, de 
la méme origine, furent arrétés sous le prétexte d’avoir porté des lettres 
aux troupes francaises, allégation mensongéere. 

Le 30 septembre 1914 vers 13 heures, MM. Mamias, Durand, Fayon, et 
les deux jeunes domestiques ont été fusillés sur la route nationale No. 52 
bts, territoire de Bayonville. 

Des témoignages recueillis il résulte que le Major von Kayser, du 
65° R.I., a été l’instigateur de ces arrestations et qu’il a ordonné ces 
assassinats. Cet officier, qui aurait appartenu depuis au 28° R.I. de 
Coblentz, est également accusé du meurtre d’un médecin prés de Pont-a- 
Mousson a qui il avait pris son automobile. 


III.—Affaive Michelsohn 


Accusé d’avoir fait périr par une série de sévices et de mauvats trattements systématiques et 

froidement calculés de nombreux malades et blessés qu’tl avait pour misston de soigner. — 

Vol de denrées alimentaires et d’effets mobiliers destinés aux hospitalisés. — Meurtres et 
assassinats. 


16. Michelsohn (Oskar). (Liste francaise, No. 179.) 
Docteur, directeur du lazaret de la VII¢ Armée a Effry, puis a Trelon et 
a Dizy-le-Gros (Aisne). 


Dr. Oskar Michelsohn: 

Le Dr. Oskar Michelsohn du lazaret de la 2¢ [sic] armée 4 Effry, puis 
4 Trelon, puis 4 Dizy-le-Gros, a commis pendant de longs mois une série 
d’horreurs systématiques qui ont été rapportées avec détails par des 
témoins et des victimes dont les déclarations projettent une clarté sinistre 
sur le réle qu’a joué pendant la guerre le corps médical allemand. 

Ces témoignages autorisent la mise en accusation du Dr. Michelsohn 
pour la responsabilité encourue dans la mort de plus de mille prisonniers 
militaires ou civuls. 

Il résulte de l’ensemble des témoignages recueillis que le Dr. Michel- 
sohn, alors qu’il avait pour mission et pour devoir d’améliorer tout au 
moins la condition des malades de l’hépital qu’il dirigeait, a sciemment, 
volontairement et méthodiquement augmenté la mortalité: 

(1) En maintenant les malades dans des locaux inhabitables; 

(2) En ne leur donnant pas les soins auxquels ils avaient droit; 


(3) En mettant obstacle 4 ce que les soins élémentaires leur fussent 
donnés; 


(4) En les alimentant insuffisamment et d’une maniere le plus souvent 
dangereuse. 


Un témoin qualifié a déclaré: 


‘Sur les 700 morts laissés 4 Effry, 650 au moins eussent pu étre 
sauvés si le Dr. Michelsohn I’etit voulu.’ 


Le Dr. Michelsohn est en outre accusé d’avoir détourné des denrées 
alimentaires et effets mobiliers destinés aux malades. 
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IV.—Affaire Kruska et von Yack 


Accusés d’assassinats. Ont méthodiquement organisé au camp de Cassel la propagation de 
Vépidémie de typhus. Ont volontatrement par une série de sévices, de violences, et de 
mauvats traitements de toute nature causé la mort de nombreux tnternés. 


17 et 18. Kruska et Yack (von). (Liste frangaise, No. 280.) 
Commandant I’un le camp de Cassel et l’autre Général-Gouverneur 
de Cassel. 


Général Kruska et Général von Yack: 

Le Général Kruska, commandant le camp de Cassel, ainsi que le 
Général von Yack, Gouverneur de Cassel, sont accusés d’avoir causé la 
mort d’un nombre considérable de prisonniers de guerre internés au camp 
de Cassel et d’avoir notamment contribué par négligence systématique et 
méme volontairement a la propagation de |’épidémie de typhus qui avait 
éclaté dans ce camp. 

Le Général Kruska et le Général von Yack apparaissent responsables 
comme co-auteurs ou complices de la mort de plus de 3,000 prisonniers. 

Les témoignages recueillis les représentent sous |’aspect de bourreaux 
d’une sauvagerie et d’une cruauté qui défient toute comparison avec les 
descriptions des historiens des époques de barbarie les plus reculées. 

C’est ainsi notamment que toutes les mesures d’hygiéne furent par eux 
intentionnellement supprimées. Les Russes contaminés étaient mélangés 
aux autres prisonniers anglais et francais; la désinfection était volontaire- 
ment inexistante; ou bien les malades nouvellement atteints étaient 
transportés dans les lits de ceux qui venaient de mourir sans que les draps 
eussent été changés, ou bien ils restaient sans soins, sans chauffage, 
grelottant de fiévre, dans les baraques de leurs camarades jusque-la 
préservés: 


‘Toute la journée, déclare un témoin qualifié, c’était un défilé de 
prisonniers transportant sur des tables les typhiques, cherchant pour 
eux des places qu’ils ne trouvaient pas. Lorsque les tables étaient 
retournées a la baraque, on coupait le pain dessus. .. .2 Si le prisonnier 
atteint réussissait 4 surmonter la fiévre, il était mis hors de l’hopital a 
moitié vétu ou méme complétement nu sans qu’il fit pris de mesures 
de désinfection 4 son égard, de sorte qu’il rapportait dans la baraque 
et les poux (propagateurs) et la maladie. Dans ces moments j’ai vu 
des prisonniers pris de folie due a la fiévre, se jeter en hurlant contre la 
baraque, d’autre[s] se suicidaient en se jetant dans les cabinets. .. .”3 
A certains qui lui proposaient des mesures propres 4 enrayer le fléau 

Kruska répondait cyniquement: ‘A quoi bon! Ces gens n’ont qu’a 
prier ....’3 ou bien encore: ‘Je fais la guerre a ma facon!’ 


I.—Guerre sous-marine 
1. Le paquebot italien ‘Siena’ coulé sans préavis par canon le 4 aout 1916: atrocités contre les 
passagers et P'équipage. 
19. Arnauld de la Perriére (von). (Liste italienne, No. 1.) 
Lieutenant, commandant du sous-marin U-35. 
Le 4 aout 1916, a 11 h. 31, le vapeur italien ‘Siena’, en route de Colon 
a Génes se trouvait 4 environ 22 milles S.O. de Vile Planier. A bord on 
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entendit un coup de canon suivi presque immédiatement par un autre 
coup. Les matelots en service de vigie sur le mat, sur la passerelle et sur 
Parriére n’ont rien vu a l’horizon; néanmoins le capitaine comprit que 
le vapeur était attaqué par un sous-marin ennemi et donna l’ordre de 
stopper. Tandis qu’on scrutait l’horizon avec les lunettes sans rien aper- 
cevoir, un troisiéme coup de canon frappa le vapeur dans les machines. 

Le projectile explosa, coupa les tubes de vapeur et causa d’autres 
avaries, blessant et tuant plusieurs personnes; la manceuvre des machines 
fut complétement paralysée et le courant électrique pour la T.S.F. sup- 
primé. Un autre coup frappa la chambre nautique et la station de T.S.F.; 
immédiatement un incendie éclata a bord. 

Passagers et équipage coururent aux embarcations: toutes les femmes 
et les enfants de troisiéme classe furent embarqués dans une embarcation 
avant que celle-ci fit mise en mer. Le sous-marin continuait a tirer; un 
projectile coupa net un palan de |’embarcation qui tomba a la mer; les 
enfants et les femmes qui s’y trouvaient furent jetés a l’eau. 

La chute de cette embarcation en fit chavirer une autre dans laquelle 
se trouvaient une partie de l’équipage avec quelques passagers et deux 
officiers qui tous furent jetés 4 la mer. 

Le sous-marin ne cessa son tir que lorsque l’incendie eut complétement 
envahi les ponts supérieurs; il fit alors route contre un vapeur anglais qui 
était en vue et le coula; il se rapprocha ensuite de nouveau du ‘Siena’ et 
le coula 4 coups de canon. 

Plusieurs personnes furent tuées par les projectiles et coulérent avec le 
vapeur; trois blessés ont été sauvés et conduits 4 Marseille. 

A bord du ‘Siena’ se trouvaient 105 personnes dont 5 passagers de 
premiere classe et 32 de troisiéme classe. I] y eut en tout 65 victimes dont 
34 passagers. 

Ii est 4 noter que le vapeur fut coulé bien avant la déclaration de guerre 
de I’Italie 4 Allemagne (28 aoit 1916). 

2. Le vapeur italien ‘Doris’ torpillé sans préavis le 13 octobre 1917, dans les eaux territortales 
espagnoles. 

Le vapeur italien ‘Doris’, en convoi avec le vapeur italien ‘Lilla’ et 
le vapeur anglais ‘Sotero’, était parti de Gibraltar le 12 octobre 1917 et 
faisait route pour Génes avec ordre de se tenir toujours dans les eaux 
territoriales espagnoles. Le 13 octobre, 4 8 heures du soir, il se trouvait a 
24 milles de ile Grossa, quand il fut frappé par une torpille sur |’avant 
a babord 4a la hauteur de la cale No. 1. Le vapeur se coucha a babord et 
coula, l’équipage se sauva avec les embarcations. 

3. Le vapeur italten ‘Lilla’ torpillé sans préavis, dans les mémes conditions de temps et de lieu 
quau No. 2. 

Nota.—Il n’y a pas de doute que le ‘Siena’, le ‘Doris’ et le ‘Lilla’ ont 
été coulés par le sous-marin U-35 dont le lieutenant de vaisseau Arnauld 
de la Perriére était commandant, parce que les faits sont prouvés par des 
documents officiels de la marine allemande qu’on a pu saisir. 


II.—Trattement des Prisonniers de Guerre 


20. Choltz. (Liste italienne, No. 12.) 
Général, commandant du camp de Langensalz. 
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21. Koch (Joseph). (Liste italienne, No. 22.) 
Capitaine, 8* compagnie Langensalz. 

22. Krauss. (Liste italienne, No. 23.) 
Sous-officier, camp de Langensalz. 

Le Général Choltz est responsable de toutes les brutalités qui ont été 
commises dans le camp de Langensalz. 

Apres la retraite de Caporetto, 6,500 Italiens furent concentrés dans ce 
camp. Aprés un voyage de 15 jours, ils furent soumis a4 des privations 
inouies, enfermés dans des tentes et dans des baraques sans paille, sans feu 
et souvent sans couvertures. 

Maltraités 4 coups de baionnettes et a coups de crosses de fusil, ils 
demeurérent dans ces conditions un mois et demi. Quand ils cherchaient a 
s’approcher des baraques des Frangais pour avoir quelque nourriture, ils 
étaient repoussés par les sentinelles avec une telle brutalité que plusieurs 
durent étre transportés a ’hépital. Les sentinelles elles-mémes affirmaient 
agir par ordre du Général Choltz. 

Le Capitaine Koch et le sous-officier Krauss sont directement re- 
sponsables du massacre commis le 28 novembre dans le camp de Langen- 
salz. Sous le prétexte qu’un groupe de prisonniers appartenant aux 
différents pays de l’Entente avaient pris des tables d’une baraque, deux 
escouades de soldats, l’une commandée par le Capitaine Koch, |’autre 
par le sous-officier Krauss, firent feu sans aucun préavis sur le camp, bien 
que les prisonniers épouvantés aient cherché a regagner la place ou: des 
camarades jouaient au foot-ball. On eut 4 déplorer 18 morts et plusieurs 
blessés parmi lesquels un major italien en service 4 ’hépital du camp qui 
était accouru, a4 la premiére détonation, pour faire cesser le feu. Parmi 
les morts se trouvaient deux Italiens qui ne faisaient pas partie du groupe 
de prisonniers qui avaient pris les tables: les soldats Pirotta et Piovesan ; 
l’un en effet entrait dans la baraque du Comité italien pour recevoir des 
secours; l’autre était en train d’étendre son linge. 


III.—Crimes en Territoires envahts 


23. Carmer (Comte von). (Liste italienne, No. 28.) 
Commandant, Etappen Kommandantur. 107, S. Daniele del Friuli. 
Le Comte von Carmer est responsable: 


(a) De réquisitions arbitraires, de malversations et de mauvais 
traitements sur les civils du canton (Mandamento de San 
Daniele del Friuli) ; 

(5) D’avoir permis les pillages systématiques commis par les troupes 
allemandes (décembre—mars 1918). 

Aux civils de Silvella et Rusoletto, fractions de la commune de San 
Vito di Fagagna, furent imposées des contributions hebdomadaires de lait, 
beurre, ceufs, &c., dont il n’a pas été possible d’évaluer la quantité ni le 
montant, puisque aucuns recus ne furent délivres. 

Les mémes réquisitions arbitraires furent imposées aux civils de 
Dignano al Tagliamento et de Cicconico, fractions de la commune de 
Fagagna. En outre, 4 Dignano, des maisons furent pillées et certaines 
furent détruites. 
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A San Daniele del Friuli furent pillés, entre autres, les batiments de 
l’Ecole professionnelle, le Mont-de-Piété et d’autres institutions publi- 
ques. Les objets du Mont-de-Piété furent partagés publiquement entre 
officiers et soldats. On brilait de préférence les meubles, non seulement 
ceux des maisons que leurs habitants avaient abandonnées, mais aussi 
ceux des maisons habitées et cela, dans le seul but intentionnel et avoué 
de causer des dommages. 

La ville fut condamnée a 5,000 marks d’amende, parce qu’un jour les 
ouvriers et les ouvriéres qui travaillaient pour le commandement militaire 
s’étaient présentés a 8 h. 30 au lieu de 8 heures. Les femmes étaient 
employées 4 ramasser dans la rue, sous la neige et la pluie, les chiffons 
abandonnés par nos soldats. Elles étaient payées de coups de canne, que 
les militaires allemands de surveillance faisaient tomber sur leur dos. Le 
24 février seize femmes et jeunes filles qui ne voulaient plus se soumettre 
sans rémunération a un travail si pénible, comme de nettoyer les rues, ne 
se présentérent pas au travail: elles furent de suite emprisonnées et durent 
demeurer dans la prison 20 heures. 

Dans la prison pour les premiéres 24 heures, et quelquefois pour les 
premiéres 48 heures, le jetine était prescrit; les jours suivants, les prison- 
niers devaient attendre le secours de leur famille. Les amendes devaient 
étre payées en or ou en argent, comme d’ailleurs les Allemands |’exi- 
geaient en général pour tout payement. Le pays fut obligé a rester un 
mois et plus sans sel, parce que les Allemands exigeaient le payement en 
monnaie d’argent italienne a raison de 1 lire 10 le kilogramme. 

Le Comte von Carmer commit le jour de Noél une grave violation de 
liberté du culte, en faisant célébrer un service protestant dans ]’église 
catholique; il donna, le 20 février, l’ordre arbitraire et impitoyablement 
exécuté d’évacuer complétement l’hépital civil; ces épisodes éclairent la 
conduite de ’Etappen Kommandantur dans la ville de San Daniele del 
Friuli, qui fut, comme les autres pays susmentionnés, soumise aux mémes 
réquisitions arbitraires et aux mémes mesures vexatoires de police surtout 
en ce qui concerne la circulation dans la ville. 


].—Fazts criminels d’ Andenne et de Seilles 


24. Biilow (von). (Liste belge, No. 36.) 
Général commandant en chef la IJ¢ Armée allemande. 


24 bis. Below (von). 


né 

Certains témoins parlent aussi du Général von Below, 5° Brigade, 3¢ Div. 
Inf. de la Garde (liste belge, No. 16); mais il se pourrait que ce fit le 
résultat d’une erreur d’orthographe du nom de von Biilow, dont la 
responsabilité est certaine, étant attestée par l’aveu contenu dans sa 
proclamation. La désignation du Général von Below est maintenue sous 
cette réserve. 


25. Langermann (Frh. von). (Liste belge, No. 137.) 


Général-major commandant la brigade des régiments 1 et 2 de réserve de la 
garde. 


26. Ernest de Saxe (Prince). (Liste belge, No. 58.) 
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27 


28. 


29 


30 


31 


. Jung (ou Jiinge). (Liste belge, Nos. 114 et 115.) 
Major ou Capitaine, Garde Schutzbataillon. 
Wabnitz. (Liste belge, No. 246.) 
Hauptmann 3° Pionnier 28. 
. Steinmetz. (Liste belge, No. 226.) 
Lieutenant 3¢ Pionnier 28. 
. Bronsart von Schellendorf. (Liste belge, No. 33.) 
Major, Garde Schutzbataillon. 
. Brunau (Baron von) ou Bunau. (Liste belge, No. 34.) 
Lieutenant, Garde Schutzbataillon. 


Sur base des enquétes administratives: , 

Les avant-gardes allemandes firent leur entrée dans la ville, dans 
la matinée du 19 aodt 1914; elles y constatérent la destruction partielle 
du pont de la Meuse, rendu inutilisable peu d’heures auparavant, par 
l’armée belge. 

Elles se préoccupérent aussitét de lancer un pont de bateaux, qui ne fut 
achevé que le lendemain. 

Le gros des troupes entra a Andenne |’aprés-midi. Il y attendit 
l’achévement du pont. | 

Le 20 aoit, l’armée commenga le franchissement du fleuve. Vers 
6 heures du soir, un coup de fusil éclata suivi d’une fusillade générale. 
Les soldats envahirent les maisons, les mirent au pillage, en incendiérent 
un certain nombre et tuérent plusieurs habitants. 

La nuit se passa avec des accalmies suivies de reprises de la fusillade. 
Le lendemain 21, dés l’aube, les troupes se répandirent dans les demeures, 
en chassant la population qui fut massée sur la place des Tilleuls. Ceux 
qui hésitaient 4 obéir étaient impitoyablement massacrés. Arrivés sur la 
place, les Allemands commencérent par fusiller trois hommes, puis, en 
désignant arbitrairement une cinquantaine, ils les menérent le long de la 
Meuse et les exécutérent. 

Pendant ce temps la tuerie se continuait dans toute la ville. De 
nombreux habitants périrent; certains, dont des enfants, furent tués a 
coups de hache. 

Prés de 300 personnes perdirent la vie au cours de ces journées tra- 
giques, tant 4 Andenne qu’a Seilles (rive gauche de la Meuse), et environ 
200 maisons furent incendiées. 

Le Général von Bilow, commandant la IIJ¢ Armée allemande, a 
déclaré dans une proclamation du 22 aott 1914, ‘Aux autorités com- 
munales de la ville de Liége’, affichée sur son ordre: 

‘C’est avec mon consentement que le général en chef a fait braler 
toute la localité et que 100 personnes environ ont été fusillées.’ 

Le général en chef en question parait étre le Général-major Frhr. von 
Langermann. 


II.—Grammont et Environs 


(Période d’ Occupation): Sévices sur des Hommes, des Femmes et des Enfants 


32. Ramdohr (Max). (Liste belge, No. 182.) 


Habiterait Kleinbahnstrasse 4 Leipzig, agent de la Geheime Polizei® de 


Grammont (Flandre-Orientale). 
28 i.e. secret police. 
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33. <ahn (Ernst), (Liste belge, No. 260.) 
Habiterait Breitestrasse ou Kaiser Josephstrasse 4 Leipzig, agent de la 
Gehetme Polizet de Grammont (Flandre-Orientale). 
Les agents de la Gehetme Feldpolizet de Grammont ci-contre désignés: 


(1) Ont terrorisé la ville de Grammont et les environs, tortu[rJant 
des hommes, cravachant des femmes et des enfants, durant 
la période d’occupation; 

(2) Se sont rendus coupables de faits criminels particuli¢rement 
graves a la fin de l’année 1917 et au début de 1918: 


Des fils de fer reliant des signaux de chemin de fer ayant été coupés 
ou s’étant brisés, 4 Nederboelaere-lez-Grammont, une dizaine de notables 
de la commune, parmi lesquels des échevins, des conseillers communaux, 
le secrétaire communal, furent emprisonnées, les uns durant quelques 
jours, les autres durant quelques semaines, ce entre le g novembre 1917 et 
le 10 décembre suivant. 

Le 10 décembre 1917, sept enfants de 12 4 14 ans furent emprisonnés 
par la police secréte. Presque pas nourris, ils furent journellement 
torturés (frappés au moyen de laniéres en cuir et plongés la téte en bas 
dans des cuves remplies d’eau jusqu’a un point voisin de l’asphyxie). 

Sous l’empire de ces tortures et des promesses de libération s’ils révé- 
laient les noms des auteurs du prétendu bris de fils, les enfants en dési- 
gnérent d’autres; arrétés 4 leur tour, ceux-ci subirent le méme traitement 
et dénoncérent de nouveau[x] ‘coupables’ qui furent arrétés et torturés 
eux aussi. 

Enfin, le 10 février 1918, vers minuit, quatre enfants furent arrachés 
de leur lit et emprisonnés. Ce sont: 


Fostier (Oscar), seize ans; 

De Borre (Julien), quatorze ans; 

De Nauw (Marcel), quatorze ans; 

De Martelaere (Victor), quatorze ans. 


Ces enfants furent, eux aussi, maltraités et finalement condamnés a 
deux ans de prison le 8 avril 1918. 

Trois des enfants ont été détenus dans un fort en France et |’autre a 
séjourné jusqu’a l’armistice dans un hdpital a Bruxelles. 


(3) Sept enfants de 10 a 14 ans, de Nederboelaere-lez-Grammont 
ont été condamnés 4 trois ans de prison et déportés en Alle- 
magne sous prétexte qu’ils avaient brisé ou faussé un signal de 
la voie ferrée. Ces enfants aussi ont été martyrisés 4 la prison 
de Grammont, durant trois mois, par les agents de la police 
secréte. 


III.—Sedan: Camp de Disctpline 


34. Danzig (ou Denzin ou Dentzin). (Liste belge, No. 44.) 
Feldwebel-Leutnant commandant du camp. 
I] était d’une brutalité indescriptible, frappant pour le moindre motif, les 
hommes a coups de poing, de cravache ou de baton, leur crachant a la 


figure, &c. 
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I] est responsable aussi de la cruauté des soldats et gradés sous ses ordres, qui 
suivaient l’exemple de leur chef et étaient d’ailleurs encouragés par lui. 
A la suite d’une enquéte, Dentzin fut déplacé. 


35. Engel (ou Engels). (Liste belge, No. 56.) 

Leutnant commandant du camp. 

L’enquéte administrative n’a pas encore pu faire la lumiére complete sur 
Pidentité de ce personnage, ni sur ses rapports éventuels avec la person- 
nalité de Dentzin. Des faits de méme nature lui sont reprochés et il aurait 
aussi été déplacé vers mai 1917 ou 1918. 


36. Holz. (Liste belge, No. 101.) 
Sergent, bras droit de Danzig. 
Il imitait en tout Danzig, frappant les hommes avec une cruauté inouie et 
leur rendant la vie plus intenable encore. 


37. Aelbrecht. (Liste belge, No. 3.) 
Gefreiter. 

Sedan fut un véritable bagne. De trés nombreux déportés se plaignent 
d’y avoir enduré les plus odieux traitements: 

Promiscuité avec des hommes de toutes les conditions, entassés dans 
des dortoirs humides, étroits et sans air; nourriture insuffisante et trés 
mauvaise; prisonniers soumis 4 un travail au-dessus de leurs forces et 
exténuant; exposés aux intempéries sans vétements suffisants; conditions 
sanitaires horribles; malades empéchés d’aller au médecin et envoyés, 
sous prétexte de simulation, au cachot ot plusieurs trouvés morts; coups 
journaliers, 4 sang coulant; punitions barbares sous les prétextes les plus 
futiles; privation de colis, de biscuits, de correspondance; privation de 
secours religieux, méme aux mourants, &c. 

L’épuisement, les mauvais traitements et les maladies firent des ravages 
effrayants, surtout la dysenterie et le typhus. Sur 116 hommes venus de 
Rheinbach a Sedan en pleine santé, i! en a survécu seulement une bonne 
vingtaine: le reste est mort de privations, de fatigues, de coups; vers le 
4 février 1918, le feldwebel du lazaret a remis au commandant du camp, 
une liste comprenant, pour les trente derniers jours, 63 morts du seul 
bataillon de Rheinbach. Un infirmier belge, pour sa part, a enterré 732 
victimes. 

38. Bigodzky. (Liste belge, No. 22.) 
Officier de grade non encore vérifié. 
Responsable, d’aprés deux témoins, de la mort d’un détenu brileé vif. 


Meurires, Pillages, Incendtes, Privation de Liberté, Kalisz 1914 


39. Preusker. (Liste polonaise, No. 37.) 
Major commandant au 11° Bataillon du 155¢ Régiment. 


40. Kirchbach (von), (Liste polonaise, No. 38.) 
Général. 
41. Seydlttz (von). (Liste polonaise, No. 39.) 
Colonel. 
Extrait du compte rendu de la Commission d’enquéte russe, présidée 
par le sénateur Krivtzof: 
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‘Les troupes russes s’étant retirées 4 l’aube du 2 aoit, la ville fut 
occupée par un bataillon du 155 Régiment d’infanterie de Prusse, 
commandé par le major Preusker. Pendant quelques heures, rien ne 
fit prévoir la sanglante catastrophe; mais soudain, vers onze heures, des 
coups de feu retentirent comme un signal. Dés ce moment, les soldats 
ennemis se mirent a tirer dans les rues, incendiant les maisons et se 
livrant a tous les excés imaginables.’ 


Dans le rapport de la Commission d’enquéte se trouvent réunis les 
exploits des troupes de l’armée allemande 4 Kalisz, ecclésiastiques et 
fonctionnaires emmenés en captivité, exécution de paisibles habitants, 
grossi¢res insultes 4 l’égard des personnes, pillages de biens appartenant 
a la population civile par les officiers et soldats ennemis, enfin viols de 
femmes et de toutes jeunes fillettes et d’autres actes. 


Traitement d’Extermination des Prisonnters roumains en Alsace 


42. Hauff. (Liste roumaine, No. 11.) 
Commandant de la 26¢ Division wiirtembergeoise de Landwehr. 

Le Délégué du Gouvernement roumain pour I’entretien des tombes 
roumaines en Alsace communique, le 1¢* septembre 1919, au Ministre de 
la guerre de Roumanie, une adresse qu’il avait regue du maire de la 
petite ville d’Ensisheim prés Mulhouse lui annoncant comme suit la liste 
de 35 prisonniers roumains qui sont enterrés dans son cimetiére: 


‘Jai Phonneur d’attirer votre attention sur le fait que la majorité 
de ces Roumains sont morts de faim, de froid, et des suites des mauvais 
traitements subis par ordre du commandant allemand Hauff de la 
26¢ Division wiirtembergeoise de Landwehr. 

“Tous les habitants de la commune pourraient en témoigner. C’est 
un de ces misérables qui devraient étre cités devant les Conseils de 
guerre institués par le Traité de Paix.’ 


Avant cette dénonciation précise, la Délégation roumaine avait regu un 
grand nombre de lettres d’habitants de l’Alsace (Mulhouse, Colmar 
et environs) décrivant le traitement d’extermination des prisonniers 
roumains. Les cimeti¢res d’Alsace sont pleins des tombes de ces prison- 
niers morts de faim, de froid et des sévices infligés par leurs gedliers. 


Mauvatis Trattements et Sévices contre les Prisonnters roumatins 


43- Limburg. (Liste roumaine, No. 20.) 
Major, commandant du camp de prisonniers de Breesen (Mecklembourg.) 
44. Néring. (Liste roumaine, No. 25.) 
Lieutenant, adjoint au commandant du camp de prisonniers de Breesen 
(Mecklembourg). 

Le camp de prisonniers de Breesen était un camp d’officiers. Le sévére 
régime de représailles contre les prisonniers roumains qui régnait dans 
tous les camps y était aggravé par les cruelles mesures ordonnées par le 
Commandant von Limburg et exécutées par son adjoint Néring. Tous les 
officiers qui ont été internés dans ce camp témoignent, dans leurs mé- 
moires adressés au Ministére de la Guerre de Roumanie, des mauvais 
traitements et sévices qu’on leur a infligés. Dans des baraques étroites on 
entassait jusqu’a 100 officiers; on ne leur permettait pas d’allumer le feu 
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pendant les rigoureux hivers de la mer Baltique. Puis on les affamait 
délibérément. ‘On ne peut pas décrire ce que nous avons souffert 4 cause 
de la faim. . . 2, Des hommes dans toute la vigueur de |’age, des hommes 
cultivés, étaient ravalés au rang des bétes sauvages.’ Un officier prisonnier 
cite le cas d’un camarade, officier de réserve et professeur de chimie, qu’il 
a vu couper son ceinturon de cuir pour le faire bouillir en guise de soupe. 
Von Limburg et Noring avaient coupé aux prisonniers toute relation avec 
leur pays et les pays neutres; ils ont intercepté toutes les réclamations que 
les prisonniers adressaient a l’Ambassade espagnole. Avec leur consente- 
ment on ouvrait les paquets que la Croix-Rouge envoyait pour les 
prisonniers et on en volait le contenu. Les punitions les plus sévéres 
pleuvaient pour la moindre réclamation, fait ou geste. Ils donnaient 
l’ordre aux sentinelles de frapper les officiers roumains a coup de poing . 
et de crosse. Noring a frappé lui-méme des officiers. Les officiers qui 
tentaient de s’évader étaient battus jusqu’au sang. C’est le cas du 
Lieutenant-aviateur Cantacuzene-Pascano, du Lieutenant des Gardes- 
frontiére Chiaia, du Capitaine Patrascoiu, du Capitaine d’Artillerie 
Nicolas Jonesco et de beaucoup d’autres officiers. Des officiers affirment 
que c’est Noéring lui-méme qui a frappé de sa main la plupart de ces 
officiers. 

Un capitaine prisonnier dit dans son mémoire que ‘des 350 officiers 
valides qui ont été internés dans ce camp, 200 en sont sortis rhumatisants, 


75 phtisiques et seulement 75 sains. Et ceux-ci doivent leur santé a la 
Croix-Rouge de Paris.’ 


45. Render. (Liste serbe-croate-slovéne, No. 4.) 
Chef de Police militaire allemande 4 Rajanj (Serbie). 


Coupable de l’assassinat de Miléna Lioubissavliévitch, arrondissement 
de Rajanj. 
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CHAPTER II 


Proceedings of the First Conference of Hythe 
May 15-16, 1920 


No. 21 


1.C.P. 109A] British Secretary’s Notes of a Conversation between the Heads of 
the British and French Governments, held at Belcaire, Lympne, Kent, on 
Saturday, May 15, 1920, at 10.15 a.m. 


PRESENT: British Empire: The Right Hon. D. Lloyd George, Prime Minister; The 
Right Hon. Austen Chamberlain, Chancellor of the Exchequer; 
Sir M. Hankey (Secretary). 
France: M. Millerand, President of the Council; M. Marsal, Minister of 
Finance; M. Camerlynck (Secretary and Interpreter). 


1. M. MILLERaAnpD asked whether Mr. Lloyd George would prefer to begin 
with the larger question, namely, the financial question,! or 


le rae with secondary and preliminary questions, such as the adjourn- 
Meeting ment of the meeting at Spa? 


Mr. LLoyp GEorGE suggested to begin with the preliminary 
questions. Action in regard to the adjournment of the Spa meeting was an 
immediate matter, since it involved a communication to the Germans and a 
telegram to the Allies asking for their agreement. All this would take some 
time. 

M. MILLERAND agreed. On the question of adjourning the Spa meeting he 
had no strong personal feeling, and was indifferent as to whether the meeting 
took place on the 25th May or later on. He would merely make certain 
remarks to indicate matters of mutual interest. Although the elections in 
Germany were fixed for the 6th June,? the powers of the present National 
Assembly would not expire until a month later. Nevertheless, for practical 
purposes a week or so after the election we should have an indication as to 
the political orientation of the National Assembly and the sort of Government 
that Germany was going to have. He had no particular opinion as to whether 
the Spa meeting should be held on the 25th May or should be adjourned, 
but, as he had already told Mr. Lloyd George personally, if the conference 
was to be adjourned, he considered it indispensable in French interests to 
recall in some form of words to be agreed upon the clear understanding that 
the Germans were to come to Spa in order to give explanations as to the 
unexecuted clauses of the treaty, and to make suggestions as to the clauses 
which still remained to be executed, particularly in regard to the financial 


' See minute 3 below. 2 Cf. below. 
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clauses. Subject to that reservation he was quite willing to agree with Mr. 
Lloyd George either to the meeting being held on the 25th May or at some 
later date. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said that the date made no difference to him personally 
or to the British Government. It was immaterial whether it was held on the 
25th May orin June. The only thing that mattered was the common interests 
of the Allies, and the best way in which to achieve their common ends. He 
assumed there was no difference as to what these ends were. In his opinion, 
the first question was that of disarmament. He was disturbed at the enormous 
number of guns and aeroplanes which Germany still retained. He was the 
more apprehensive of this owing to the uncertainty of the Russian situation. 
Hence disarmament was the most urgent and immediate question. He did 
not disagree as to the overwhelming importance of finance which he would 
put second. He had only put disarmament first, not because of any greater 
intrinsic importance in the question, but because disarmament was of more 
immediate importance. (M. Millerand interpolated that he agreed.) Finance, 
on the other hand, was a matter that would necessarily be spread over some 
years. There were other subsidiary questions, but these two were the principal. 
Hence, he emphasised that he only looked at the question of adjournment 
from the point of view of the common interest of the Allies. He had seen it 
stated that the German Government had approached the British Government 
on the subject. This was not a fact. Neither directly nor indirectly, either in 
Berlin, in London, in Paris, or elsewhere, had the German Government made 
any approach to the British Government on the subject. The British Govern- 
ment did not know the views of the German Government on the matter, 
whether they were for or against an adjournment. They only approached it 
from the point of view of the interest of the Allies as a whole, which was 
identical. His own view, however, was that before the elections it would be a 
futile proceeding to hold the meeting. The German system of Government 
was in many ways different from that of the Allies, but it had some of the 
general defects of democracies. Broadly speaking, electioneering would be 
the same in Germany as it was in France or Great Britain. To ask a Govern- 
ment on the very eve of the polls to pledge itself to gigantic payments and to 
Carry out various unpopular measures would be to drive the electoral power 
to the other side. In those circumstances, we should never get the Germans 
to make any offer. He wanted to meet the Germans not for the pleasure of 
seeing or hearing them, but in order to reach a definite agreement on specific 
points. This was the argument for postponement. As regards the character of 
the conference, postponement must not make any difference. If M. Millerand 
wanted to postpone the conference in order to alter its character, then he 
would prefer the 25th May. He would have certain proposals to make later 
as to the character of the conference, but he could not see his way to a post- 
ponement in order to alter that character. Should that be M. Millerand’s 
desire, he would ask that the 25th May should be adhered to. 

M. MILLERAND said that, first, on the fundamental question, he willingly 
accepted the proposal for an adjournment. He was not sure that this post- 
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ponement would be more useful to the Allies or to their identical interests. He 
could quite clearly see the defects of a meeting on the 25th May. On the 
25th June, however, the defects might be even greater. If the elections took 
an orientation to the Right, the Allies might have to deal with a Government 
which desired to mark the Spa meeting by the adoption of a strong attitude 
and resistance to the treaty. In those circumstances, the situation of the 
Allies would not be improved. (Mr. Lloyd George interpolated at this point, 
during the translation of M. Miullerand’s speech, that even in those 
circumstances he would rather know where he was as regards the Germans. 
If they made a resistance to the treaty, there would be no difference of 
opinion in England as to the necessity of action in co-operation with France 
and the adoption of all measures necessary to enforce the treaty. We ought, 
however, to know where we stood. M. Millerand agreed.) M. Millerand, 
continuing his statement, said that, nevertheless, he would agree quite 
frankly and without any after-thought to the postponement of the Spa Con- 
ference. In regard to the suggestion that there might be a desire to alter the 
character of the conference by postponing the date, he was so far from that 
idea that he asked quite definitely that the character of the conference as 
agreed on should be maintained, and he wished to emphasise this. He 
feared that, during the electoral period, the Germans might try to make 
play with the Spa Conference, and, as some of their papers had already sug- 
gested, might disseminate the idea that this conference was something quite 
new; they might spread the idea that they had now got away from the Treaty 
of Versailles and were going to treat with the Allies on the same footing as 
equals, and almostas friends. This would be very dangerous. Hence, he would 
not alter the character in postponing the conference. On the contrary, he 
suggested that the Allies should agree to makc it quite clear that the posi- 
tion was unchanged. That is to say, that the object of the conference was, 
instead of exchanging long-range notes with the Germans, that the Allies 
should listen to them and ask them to answer all their questions, after which 
they should deliberate among themselves as to what was to be done. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said there was no great difference of opinion between 
them. He suggested that it should be made perfectly clear that the meeting 
was held on the basis of the Treaty of Versailles. In order to illustrate his 
view of the Spa Conference, he gave the analogy of what sometimes took 
place in civil legal processes when a parley was held between the two parties. 
One party, which was in a strong position, would say to the other: ‘I have 
a decree of the court. I am not going to alter that, but I am willing to discuss 
with you as to the best method of carrying it out.’ That was his view of the 
Spa Conference. Its object was not merely to summon the Germans and say 
to them: ‘You have not executed the treaty; please give us explanations;’ 
then to hear what they had to say and to inform them that a reply would be 
sent in writing. He wanted a bond fide discussion not as to the merits of the 
treaty, but as to the way in which it was to be carried out. Without that, 
nothing would be accomplished. He wanted disarmament made effective, 
because disarmament was essential to the enforcement of the treaty, and 
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neither France nor Great Britain wanted to undertake formidable military 
operations. He also wanted the co-operation of Germany in paying the 
indemnity. With this in his mind he had prepared a draft which he handed 
to M. Millerand, and which read as follows:— 


‘The Allied Governments have learnt since the San Remo Conference 
that the German national elections are due to take place on the 6th June. 
The primary purpose of the Spa Conference is to enable the heads of the 
Allied Governments to discuss with the responsible heads of the German 
Government the serious questions raised by the failure of Germany to fulfil 
the solemn obligations which it assumed when its representatives signed 
and ratified the Treaty of Versailles, and also arrangements for securing its 
future execution. It is of the utmost importance that once this conference 
assembles it should not be distracted or delayed by external pre-occupa- 
tions. The Allied Governments, therefore, consider that the conference 
to discuss the execution of the Treaty of Versailles, as proposed by them in 
their letter of the 27th [26th] April3 and accepted by the German Govern- 
ment, should be postponed until Monday, the 21st June. They would be 
glad to learn if the German Government consents to this.’ 


His suggestion was to send this communication to the Germans now, and 
to publish it so that the German electors would know that the conference at 
Spa was not held for the purpose of altering the treaty, but to discuss the 
means of carrying it out. | 

(The interpreter read the draft in French.) 


M. MILLERAND said he had only two observations to make on the draft. 
The first was the necessity of knowing whether the date of the German 
elections was fixed before or after the conference at San Remo. The second 
was a word that might give the right impression in English, but would create 
a false impression in French, namely, in lines 5 and 13, the word ‘discuss.’ 
He would prefer to substitute the word ‘examiner’ in French. 

Mr. Lioyp GEorcE agrced to substitute the word ‘examine’ for ‘discuss’ 
in lines 5 and 13. His impression was that the German elections had been 
fixed before the conference at San Remo. His own impression at that time 
had been that they were fixed for the roth July, but perhaps he had been 
misinformed. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN suggested that to meet this point the first sentence 
should be altered to read as follows: “The attention of the Allied Governments 
has been drawn to the fact that the German national elections are due to 
take place on the 6th June.’ 

M. MILLERAND agreed in this. 


(The text of the note to the German Government, as finally agreed to, 
is attached in the appendix.)4 
3 See No. 18, appendix 4. 
4 Not here printed. The final text in the appendix, dated May 15, 1920, was the same as 
that quoted above by Mr. Lloyd George subject to the two amendments to it made re- 


spectively by M. Millerand and Mr. Chamberlain: cf. above. The final text is printed 
with minor variation in The Times of May 26, 1920 (p. 12). 
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2. Mr. Liroyp GeorcE suggested that disarmament should be the first 
question on the agenda at Spa. He did not intend that, in 
Disarmament _ the meanwhile, nothing should be done. He was seriously 
concerned, particularly in view of the unsettled situation 
in Russia, at the large armaments still maintained in Germany. The Allies 
ought to press, before the 21st June, and again at the meeting on the aist 
June, for the Germans to carry out the treaty in this respect. 

M. MILLERAND agreed. He did not know if Mr. Lloyd George had heard 
that at Krupps a French officer employed in a business capacity had seen 
the final stages of manufacture being carried out of guns which had already 
been cast. General Nollet had been warned. 

Mr. Lioyp GeEorcE said that at this very moment he was informed by 
Sir M. Hankey that a British Member of Parliament, who had lately visited 
Krupps, had informed Sir Maurice that he had been told that in one building 
guns were being made. The suggestion had been that these guns were anti- 
aircraft guns, commenced before the armistice. This particular Member of 
Parliament was in opposition to the Government and was known as an 
advocate for the revision of the treaty. 

M. MILLERAND said that General Nollet was yesterday to have been at 
Krupps, and would no doubt make a report. Germany also, he understood, 
was making aircraft. 

M. Marsa said that the Germans would claim that the aircraft were for 
civil purposes, but they were capable of carrying twenty people and might 
carry large quantities of bombs. 

M. MILLERAND said that there was another very important point he 
wished to mention. Contrary to the text of the treaty (article 211), Germany 
had not modified its military laws and was in a position to mobilise all its men. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said that he would like to have the opinion of so 
distinguished a lawyer as M. Millerand as to whether, supposing the Treaty 
of Peace had been adopted as a statute of the realm by the Weimar Assembly, 
it would not automatically abolish all laws which were contrary to these 
provisions without special legislation, including the military laws. He only 
asked the question for information. 

M. MILLERAND said that possibly such a contention might be sustained, 
but even he felt doubtful on the point. However, even supposing promul- 
gation of the treaty would, ipso facto, involve the abrogation of previous laws, 
this was not all that was required. New laws and modifications of existing 
legislation were required to give effect to the treaty. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said it would be difficult to show that particular laws 
were ipso facto abrogated by the adoption of the treaty as a fundamental 
statute when other clauses of the treaty were not tpso facto carried out by this, 
e.g., disarmament. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said that this showed the importance before the 
meeting at Spa of sending the German Government a complete list of points 
on which they had failed to carry out the treaty. They should be sent a formal 
and definite statement of their failures. 
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M. MILLERAND agreed. He said this had already been put in hand. 

Mr. Lioyp GEoRGE suggested that the French Government should under- 
take the responsibility for this list and send it to the British Government. 

M. MILiERanND asked whether the list should be prepared only from the 
military point of view. 

Mr. Lioyp GEorGE suggested it should cover the whole treaty. 

M. MILLERAND agreed, and undertook to prepare it. The derelictions of 
Germany in regard to the economic portions of the treaty had been considered 
at the last meeting of the Council of Ambassadors. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN asked that the French Government should send the list 
to the British Government so as the two Governments might be agreed on it 
before the conference. 

M. MILLERAND agreed. 

The following are the conclusions of this portion of the discussion :— 


(a) Disarmament of Germany should be placed first on the agenda of the 
Spa Conference. 

(b) Pending the Spa Conference, the Allies should make every effort to 
induce Germany to carry out the provisions of the Treaty of Versailles 
in regard to disarmament. 

(c) The French Government should prepare a list with full particulars of 
the points on which Germany had failed to execute the provisions of 
the Treaty of Versailles, with a view to its presentation to the German 
Government before the meeting at Spa. 

(d) The list referred to in (c) should be sent to the British Government for 
approval before being presented to the German Government. 


3g. Mr. Liroyp GeorcE said that the way was now clear for a discussion on 
finance. 
Finance M. MILLERAND said he would like to leave to M. Marsal later 
a statement on points of detail on which agreement was required. 
First, however, he would like to indicate certain culminating questions from 
the point of view of the French Government. He was completely in agree- 
ment with the British Government, and Mr. Lloyd George had said with 
emphasis that it was necessary to execute the treaty and not to revise it. He 
attached extreme importance to this. Notably in connection with the 
financial question, it was necessary to adhere as closely as possible to the 
treaty, and to apply all its clauses, even those that only dealt with matters 
of form. He would now give the reasons. 

First, the idea of fixing a global figure for the whole of the indemnity was 
quite new to French public opinion, and many people in France instinctively 
reacted against it. At first, one had to consider the people who were most 
interested in reparation, namely, the inhabitants of the devastated regions. 
They had all along had the idea that a year would be given them 1n which 
to work out their claims, and had expected that the total of the sum demanded 
for reparation would be sufficient to cover all their claims. The idea had 
taken deep root that the French Government could not accept a global sum 
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without violating the treaty, and if they did this, it would involve an entire 
alteration of the treaty. Whether this was disputed or not, there was no 
doubt that the fixation of a global sum would involve going before the 
Chamber and getting a new Bill. This would be deplorable, and he had 
quite decided to avoid it as he was not anxious to bring the whole matter 
before the Chamber again. He desired to be helped in avoiding this. (Mr. 
Lloyd George interpolated that he also did not want to go before the House 
of Commons with this matter again.) It was necessary, therefore, to adhere, 
as far as possible, to the letter and the form of the treaty. That was the first 
question that he had to raise, namely, one of form. 

The second was one of substance. He knew that the British Government 
was not the only Ally that desired an immediate fixation of the indemnity 
to be claimed in specie from Germany. He quite well understood the advan- 
tages of this method. He had just indicated some of the objections which 
were felt in France to this method. Nevertheless, he was ready to overrule 
them and to agree with the British Government and his other Allies on the 
fixation of a global amount. He could not, however, accept this global 
fixation of reparation unless it were immediately translated into some 
tangible and concrete reality. In other words, the fixation of a lump sum 
must enable France to touch some portion of it before the end of the year, 
even though it were only a small portion. They must have something in hand. 
And, on the other hand, the indemnity must be fixed and mobilised in such 
a way as to foresee the date at which it would be realised, though this date 
would be more or less distant. Otherwise, to abandon the right which the 
treaty gives, and which French public opinion attached great importance 
to, namely, that a year should be given in which to bring forward its claims, 
would not be practicable. He could only agree that Germany should pay 
a lump sum if these two requirements were met. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said he was so much in accord with the general line 
taken by M. Millerand that he would now have hittle to say. The details 
would have to be worked out by those who were better equipped than he, 
namely, the Finance Ministers and their advisers. He would like, however, 
to say generally that, when they spoke of the fixation of the amount for 
reparations, he was not thinking in the least of Germany’s interests, but only 
how to get what he could out of Germany. He would once more fall back 
on his legal experience for an illustration. In dealing with a bankrupt estate, 
if an attempt was made to obtain the last penny, it usually resulted in getting 
nothing. The bankrupt would say: ‘You can appoint a receiver and ad- 
minister the property yourself.’ This generally ended in the expenses of the 
administration swallowing the whole receipts. This is what he was appre- 
hensive of if the figure was left indefinite or far beyond Germany’s capacity 
to pay. Hence, he preferred the method of a composition with the debtor, 
so as to secure the co-operation of the debtor and payment. He thought this 
co-operation of Germany would be worth some thousands of millions to the 
Allies. Otherwise, the expenses of collection would be greater than anything 
that could be obtained. He agreed in the desirability of some arrangement 
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by which France should obtain something to enable her to start the repair 
of the devastated regions. The great difficulty in this was not Germany, but 
Belgium. At the Peace Conference there had been an insistence on a priority 
for Belgium, which he thought had been pressed by the French. His own 
feeling had been that French claims were greater. France had sustained 
much greater devastation. Belgium had incurred no war debt, and had not 
even paid for the expenses of her own Government. The Germans had 
incurred quite heavy expenses in this respect. Then, the devastation of 
Belgian territory was not very extensive, and not in the most productive 
parts, whereas in France the devastation had been in the most productive 
and most important industrial districts. Unfortunately, however, the Allies 
had agreed that Belgium should have the first 100 millions sterling. It would 
be a long time before Germany could pay even this sum after providing for 
the expenses of the army of occupation. The financial experts should there- 
fore be asked to advise as to whether France could attain a satisfactory sum 
in view of the priority of Belgium and the priority of the expenses of the 
army of occupation. 

M. MILLERAND said that perhaps there would be no insurmountable 
objection to an agreement first to accept a classification of damages by cate- 
gories. Before entering on this part of the examination, now that agreement 
had been reached as to the general orientation of the discussion, perhaps it 
would be advisable to deal more closely with the position of the financial 
problem. Unless Mr. Chamberlain wished to speak first, M. Marsal would 
give details. 

Mr. Lioyp GEorGE suggested it would be better for the financiers to 
confer together and then submit points on which they required a decision. 
He understood that the experts were available—Sir John Bradbury and 
M. Avenol. 

M. Marsat said he would first like to have a discussion with Mr. Chamber- 
lain without the presence of any experts. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said that before this there was one point he would like 
to raise. There was a point between France and Great Britain on which the 
experts were not quite clear. M. Marsal would remember that when he was 
last in London they had agreed on a form of declaration in regard to the 
repayment of the Anglo-French loan in the United States.5 After his return 
to Paris, M. Marsal had taken out certain words where it had been stated 
that France and Great Britain would each make their own arrangements 
for their own share in the repayment of the Anglo-French loan. He did not 
know why these words had been omitted. He assumed that there was no 
question of France going back on M. Marsal’s explicit assurance that she 
should pay her share. He would be relieved, however, to receive that assur- 
ance from M. Millerand and M. Marsal. 

M. Marsa_ said that he assumed Mr. Chamberlain referred to the question 
of the repayment of the Anglo-French loan and to the formula of solidarity 


S This declaration was printed in The Times of March 6, 1920, p. 14: see also Parl. Debs., 
5th ser., H. of C., vol. 126, col. gio. 
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agreed to between the Allies in 1915.6 He need hardly say that France did 
not mean to raise the question of that solidarity. They agreed to everything 
that was necessary in order to carry out the principle of solidarity, and, in 
particular, that the British Government should not incur any cost over and 
above their share of the loan. Certain modifications in the form of the 
announcement had been made simply because in the meanwhile negotiations 
had taken place in America and the possibility had been indicated of 
negotiating certain arrangements whereby France would avoid the export 
of gold, which was very difficult to her. Possibly there would be some general 
financial settlement of the whole question, and this was the sole reason for 
the alteration in the announcement. Anyhow, he could quite definitely 
assure the British Government that they would not be asked to bear more 
than their own half-share of the Anglo-French loan. : 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN expressed satisfaction with this declaration. 


(The meeting adjourned at 11.30 a.m. in order that M. Marsal 
and Mr. Chamberlain might confer.) 


Lympne, May 15, 1920. 


6 i.e. the Anglo-Franco-Russian financial arrangement of February 5, 1915: see F. 
Francois-Marsal, Les Dettes Interalliées (Paris [1927]), annex I, pp. 97-100. 
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1.C.P. 109B] British Secretary's Notes of a Conversation between the Heads of 
the British and French Governments, held at Belcaire, Lympne, Kent, on 
Saturday, May 15, 1920, at 3.45 p.m. 


PRESENT: British Empire: The Right Hon. D. Lloyd George, Prime Minister; The 
Right Hon. Austen Chamberlain, Chancellor of the Exchequer; 
Sir John Bradbury, British representative, Reparation Commission; 
Mr. B. P. Blackett, Controller of Finance; Sir M. Hankey (Secretary). 
France: M. Millerand, President of the Council; M. Marsal, Minister of 
Finance; M. Avenol, M. Celier, M. Camerlynck (Secretary and Inter- 
preter). 


1. Mr. LLtoyp GEorGE, with M. Millerand’s concurrence, instructed Mr. Kerr 
to draw up a press communiqué in conjunction with M. Basset, 
Press making it perfectly clear that the meeting at Spa was not for the 
Communiqué purpose of discussing a revision of the treaty, but only of its 
application. He understood that Sir M. Hankey’s notes of the 
morning meeting were available to assist them in drafting this communiqué. 


2. The conference then resumed its discussion on Finance. 

Mr. Lioyp GEorGE suggested that the two Finance Ministers 
Finance _ should report the result of their morning conference. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said that M. Marsal had sketched his proposals 
in three parts. The first part dealt with the arrangements between the Allies . 
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and Germany for the settlement of Germany’s obligations to them. The 
second part dealt with the division among themselves for the amounts to be 
received from Germany by the Allies. The third part dealt with the debts 
between the Allies and [sic] one another and the United States of America. 

He would first speak of the second part, namely, the sharing among the 
Allies themselves of the amounts to be received from Germany. M. Marsal 
had proposed to divide the claims into classes, and to give priority in a 
certain order of these classes which he had suggested. He himself had told 
M. Marsal that the British Government were anxious to avoid this, because it 
would compel each Ally to examine into the claims submitted by the other 
Allies, in order that they might not suffer owing to some of the classes being 
unduly swollen. It was to eliminate that that the suggestion had been made 
to fix the share each would take of the payments made by Germany, and it 
had been agreed that France should receive in the proportion of 55 to the 
British 25.! In fixing that figure the British Government had thought that 
the figure of 55 was very high, much larger than was represented by the excess 
of French damages. The British Government only conceded it by way of 
giving a certain priority under another form. Great Britain had, with the 
utmost difficulty, obtained the consent of the Dominions to that proposal. 
He could hold out no hope that the Dominions would be willing to reopen 
the question. Their assent was given grudgingly, and they suggested that the 
British Government had gone too far in sacrificing their interests. Hence, 
he thought it would be necessary to abide by the proportions of 55 to 25, 
and not to give priority by classes. Even if it were possible to get the assent 
of our own people to priority by classes, he was certain we could not obtain 
the assent of the Oversea Dominions. 

As an illustration of the way in which M. Marsal’s scheme would work, he 
pointed out that the Dominions would receive none of their claims except 
under the last of M. Marsal’s classes, which dealt with pensions, allowances 
to widows, &c. The whole of the Belgian claim would have priority over 
the Dominions, although the Dominions had lost eight times as many men 
as Belgium. 

As regards M. Marsal’s proposal as to the fulfilment of the obligations of 
Germany to her [sic] Allies, he himself had been so occupied in trying to 
appreciate and understand them that he had omitted to ask M. Marsal for 
his reasons for discarding M. Avenol’s proposals.2 The difficulty with M. 
Marsal’s proposals was that, if a very large sum were fixed, such as might in 
some way meet the expectations of the French and of the British people, 
Germany could not accept it. 


(At this point M. Avenol and M. Celier entered.) 


The Germans were entitled and might prefer to present their own estimates 
and have them examined by the Reparation Commission. If, on the contrary, 
the sum was one which Germany would be ready to accept, it would be so 
low that it was doubtful if French opinion could accept it. The British 

t See Volume IT, No. 61, appendix A. 2 Cf. No. 14, minute 10. 
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Government, though perhaps their difficulties would not be so great as those 
of France, might possibly get it accepted. Hence, the British Government 
would prefer the scheme which had come to be known as the Avenol scheme, 
which had been discussed at San Remo,? and which they considered was 
easier to explain to their own people and easier of acceptance by Germany. 
This brought him to the third point, namely, that of inter-Allied debts. In 
regard to this, there was the further advantage in the Avenol scheme, that he 
thought it would be possible to devise a scheme on somewhat the same lines 
for the satisfaction of the debts between the Allies, and it would be better if 
the two schemes could be discussed as one common whole. 

M. Marsat said there were really no divergent views between them, 
except perhaps Mr. Chamberlain’s difficulty in adopting his classification 
of claims. As he had pointed out in the morning, the difficulties contem- 
plated from the estimation of claims put in by each State would not arise 
if they followed the order he had suggested. When he (M. Marsal) spoke of 
one class of claims coming before another, he only meant the date of pay- 
ment. He referred to claims which were not dependent on individual 
estimation by the States concerned, e.g., not by France, but based upon 
actual requisition orders signed by the Germans, upon forced contributions 
raised by Germans in invaded areas, and to which they had put their signa- 
ture; we simply laid on the table the orders and receipts signed by the 
enemy; the amount was acknowledged by the Germans themselves, and 
therefore no difficulty could arise between the Allies from the fixation of the 
total sum due in that respect. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN Said he would like to ask one question: ‘Would not the 
claims include many requisitions in kind which would have to be valued?’ 
For example, there might be 100 horses. 

M. Marsat said that all the facts regarding the horses would be available. 
We should have the German requisition on which it was stated that so many 
horses had been obtained from such-and-such a farm; all that would be 
necessary would be to find out their value on the rst July, 1920, following the 
lines laid down already by The Hague Convention,3 and debit the Germans 
with it. The estimate would be quite a simple one. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said he did not understand how this question had 
come to be raised, unless M. Marsal wanted to reopen the discussion that, 
after lasting months and continuing long after he himself had left Paris, had 
ended in the fixation of proportions. All this discussion had taken place 
before. Long ago the claims had been made as to the question of houses and 
factories taking priority over damages due to casualties which affected 
countries whose populations had been fortunately free from the destructive 
effects of war. All this had been discussed very exhaustively in Paris. The 
Dominions, in particular, had taken the view that damage to flesh and blood 
was at least as important as damage to bricks and mortar. Eventually it had 
been settled by fixing the proportions of 55 to 25. This seemed frankly to 


3 No. IV of 1907: see British and Foreign State Papers, vol. c, pp. 338 f. 
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‘be an attempt to reopen the whole question. We could not do this, because 
we were in honour bound to our Dominions. Their losses had been extremely 
severe. Australia alone had lost three times as many men as Belgium. 
Belgium had no war debt, and Australia had; but the loss of great numbers 
of vigorous young men was almost greater in a country like Australia with 
a huge territory greatly in need of labour. This loss was a more serious 
damage than the equivalent damage to material from a reparations point 
of view. That was the view of Canada, Australia, New Zealand, and the 
remainder of the Dominions. He was sure that the French would be the last 
to offend the Dominions, to whom all the Allies owed a great deal. The 
Australians and Canadians in particular had perhaps done more than 
anyone else towards arresting the German offensive in 1918. Hindenburg, 
in his book,‘ had recognised this and paid a great tribute to their valour. 
He hoped, therefore, that the French Government would not reopen the 
question. The representatives of the Dominions had gone home, and it 
would be very difficult to ask them to come back, and it was doubtful if they 
would come. Hence, he hoped that the question of whether houses were of 
more value than men would remain settled by the proportions of 55 to 25, 
and would not be reopened. M. Marsal had said that there was no priority 
involved except that of date. But the date was a very important matter. He 
did not know if the German debt twenty-five years hence would be as good 
value as ten years hence, but if he were insuring it he would prefer ten years 
hence. Hence, it would be impossible to say to Australia, which had a very 
heavy debt for war and pensions, ‘You must postpone your debt twenty 
years hence in order that Belgium may receive priority.’ Mr. Hughes’ had 
to balance his budget. If Germany was not paying at all, he would have 
to do his best without it; but if Germany was paying, it was impossible to 
throw him over. The arrangement of 55 to 25 had been made, not only 
‘between France and Great Britain, but it also included the Dominions. He 
was informed that Belgium was not yet a party, but that Serbia was. It 
would be a great mistake to reopen an arrangement that had taken so many 
months of very anxious discussion. It was no good making arrangements 
if they were constantly to be reopened, and it would be better that this 
arrangement should be allowed to stand. On the question of how Germany 
was to be made to pay, before going to San Remo he had taken a different 
view, but he had been very much impressed when M. Millerand put forward 
M. Avenol’s proposal, which he had been prepared to accept. This scheme 
seemed to him to deal with actualities, and it was that which mattered. No 
other scheme did this, and provided that Germany should pay what she 
could. There was no other basis for raising the money. France and Belgium 
and Great Britain, too, all wanted cash. They would not get anything at all 
if they prescribed some swollen turgid figure which Germany could not 
liquidate. If this was done there was danger that we should receive nothing 
at all. The Avenol scheme had the advantage that it made use of the eventual 


4 General-Fieldmarshal von Hindenburg, Aus meinem Leben (Leipzig, 1920). 
5 Prime Minister of Australia. 
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prosperity of Germany by means of a sliding scale that worked automatically. 
If agreement could be reached in principle to-day, details could be worked 
out afterwards and could be settled at another meeting, which he hoped 
would take place before Spa. When the Germans were met at Spa he would 
rather not say to them: ‘Here is the debt that we propose that you should 
pay.’ He would rather ask them to make their proposals. They might put 
forward a good basis. If they did not do so, then we should have our own 
plan in our minds to put forward as a counter-proposal to theirs. 

M. Marsaz said that he thought the question we were approaching rested 
on this basis. He was quite in accord with the procedure proposed by Mr. 
Lloyd George, namely, to go to Spa and indicate the points on which 
Germany had failed in the treaty, and ask them how they proposed to carry 
it out and honour their signature. ‘The Germans should be made to feel, upon 
the slightest show on their part that they did not intend to carry out the 
treaty, that the Allies were one and all bent upon its execution. 


(During the interpretation of this passage, Mr. LLoyp GEorGE inter- 
polated that his proposal went rather further than this. He would say: 
‘What are your proposals for honouring your signature?’ If they made 
a proposal he would consider it; if they did not make a satisfactory pro- 
posal, then he would fall back on the Avenol scheme.) 


M. Marsa said that what France wanted to seek was this. If it was 
considered a parallel interest for France and Germany to settle the amount 
of the German liability before May 1921, as he had explained that morning, 
it was necessary for the Government to be able to present the Chamber with 
certain advantages as a compensation for giving up the de facto situation. 
The French population to-day expected that compensation would be given 
for the devastated regions and some priority would be found for them. It was 
really not a question between the relative value of houses and human beings, 
but of restitution of property that had been destroyed or taken. It was 
a question of getting back either the actual objects or their counterpart, 
represented by the requisition orders with the signature of the robbers at the 
bottom. On all other orders of ideas the French population considered that 
sooner or later it was sure to get complete and integral reparation under the 
terms of the treaty. If we start from the assumption that the total amount 
of indemnity 1s to be fixed in advance, if the figure was to be below what 
French people expected, for economic reasons and for reasons of general 
policy, it was necessary that the Government should have some counter- 
advantage to set forth to their fellow citizens. This was why he had en- 
deavoured to find a basis of agreement which could be signed by all. France 
also had her pensions and charges for widows and orphans. The people of 
the devastated regions, however, had come back to find no roofs to cover 
them. This was a question that could not possibly wait, 1f only viewed from 
the point of view of humanity, even without the economic point of view. 
It was necessary to replace the wheat, coal and sugar, the means of pro- 
duction of which had been destroyed. For this he had tried to find some 
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means of compensation, for all nations without exception suffered from this. 
And thus he had been led to suggest means whereby France could receive 
one, two, or three years hence, something towards the restoration of her 
devastated regions. Working on these lines, he had tried to make a very 
limited proposal, limited, that is to say, to the restitution of things for which 
France had an indisputable title. On the hypothesis that France would give 
up the advantages of the Versailles Treaty, he had tried to obtain equivalent 
advantages. If that hypothesis—it was nothing more—was not acceptable, 
all that would be left to us would be, when going to Spa, to tell the Germans: 
‘Here are the points on which you have failed to carry out your obligations; 
now this is the amount of your liabilities, and you have got to execute the 
treaty.’ 

Mr. Lioyp GEorGE said that he must appeal to M. Millerand at this 
point not to reopen the question which had been discussed so much before. 
He had heard all these arguments before. M. Marsal had repeated them 
with clearness and ability. They had already been advanced many times by 
M. Clemenceau, M. Loucheur, M. Klotz,6 and many others. It was after 
all that, that they had come to the agreement as regards the proportions. 
He could answer all M. Marsal’s points, but they had all been answered 
before. Hence, he must make his appeal to M. Millerand himself. He could 
not possibly reopen the question without consulting the Dominions, and it 
was not easy to get representatives of the Dominions to come so far. Australia 
was farther away than Spa or San Remo. He must put this point also. M. 
Marsal said that France was giving up something under the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles, and must, therefore, get some compensating advantage. From whom 
was she to get it? Not from Germany, but from Great Britain and the 
Dominions. We were not making this proposal for the sake of Germany. 
Any suggestions we made were solely with the object of getting the money. 
The Allies were dealing with a bankrupt estate. France was the first creditor, 
and the British Empire was the second. The British Government only made 
these suggestions in order to obtain something from the estate, and because 
they made this suggestion they were asked to give up something to 
France. He had never heard of such a proposal. The British Empire was 
asked to take less simply because it had made a suggestion as being the only 
way of obtaining anything at all. If one creditor among several proposed 
a method of obtaining some part of the debt, he ought not to be asked to 
make a concession to the other creditors. Ifthe British Government approved 
the Avenol scheme, it was not because they wished to be any gentler to Ger- 
many than anyone else, but simply as a means of getting the most out of 
Germany. The proposal was made in the interest of France and Great 
Britain and the Allies. If it meant that we could not get the whole amount 
of reparation, then abatements must be made proportional. The abatements 
could not be made exclusively by one partner. That was why he was asking 
M. Millerand to abide by the scheme already agreed to. Certainly all 


6 M. Loucheur had been Minister of Industrial Reconstruction, and M. Klotz Minister 
of Finance in the recent administration of M. Clemenceau. 
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schemes should be examined on their merits, and if proposals could be found 
by which the money could be obtained from Germany, we would gladly 
accept them. But there could be no question of altering the priorities. 
France wish[ed] to reconstruct her devastated regions, and that he quite under- 
stood, but he could not agree to proceed on the lines that had been proposed 
for reopening an agreement between France and Great Britain to which the 
Dominions were one of the parties. 

M. MILLERAND said he would like to return to the point of departure of 
the discussion. That morning the question had been asked: “What are we 
going to do at Spa?’ Mr. Lloyd George had proposed what should be done 
in terms to which he had agreed. We should begin with disarmament. 
Before the meeting at Spa we should do all that was possible, and at Spa we 
give the Germans a hearing and listen to their explanation and decide on 
what action was necessary to obtain complete disarmament. This was a 
question of great urgency, for which an immediate solution was necessary. 
The second question was that of the indemnity in cash to be obtained from 
Germany. It seemed to him that there was a misunderstanding over this 
discussion, which probably had arisen owing to comments that had been 
made in each country and ideas that had crystallised round the Spa meeting. 
He would, therefore, state what he and his colleague had felt when they 
came here. They had been preoccupied as to the question of whether they 
could not agree to fix the global amount of the indemnity. This morning he 
had said that he could not agree to it unless he had some tangible advantage 
by which he could induce French opinion to accept this abandonment of the 
rights conferred by the Treaty of Versailles. French opinion expected them 
to to [sc] say to Germany: ‘Under the Treaty of Versailles and the Fourteen 
Points, we are entitled to recover our total claim. Pay up!’ Instead, they 
were asked to make a fixation of the total which must necessarily be very arbi- 
trary, and more arbitrary now than it would be after the year allowed for 
its fixation. They were trying to find some system by which they could, in 
agreement with Great Britain, realise this concrete tangible advantage in 
exchange for the sacrifices made by yielding their rights under the Treaty 
of Versailles. That was the position of the question this morning. If he 
understood aright, there was now no such question. The French Government 
were now asked to adhere closely to the agreements which had been made 
between the various Allies. Then at Spa, they would meet the Germans, 
and, after hearing what the Germans had to say, would choose the method 
for obtaining reparation, either by the Avenol method or some other. If this 
was the situation, there was no further problem to discuss. If we are no longer 
expected to work out a figure approximating the total amount of damages, 
as well as the Germans’ capacity to pay, we have nothing further to ask, but 
we must go to Spa and see, after the total amount of reparations has been 
fixed, how we shall make Germany pay, either by means of the Avenol 
scheme, or any other. The essential point which had led the French Govern- 
ment to make the researches which had been explained by M. Marsal had 
disappeared. But he must recall that the Spa Conference was to be followed 
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by the Brussels Conference. It seemed, therefore, to the interest of all to 
mobilise as soon as possible the debt of Germany, or, at least, a part of it. 
And then, if we followed on this train of ideas, and we had not fixed the 
figure to-day, we should be led to do it to-morrow (at a later date). And the 
idea was that we should know where we stood. If, however, these schemes 
were altogether unacceptable, there was nothing to be done but to take the 
treaty and see, between us, what would be the best method to get Germany 
to meet her obligations. But we no longer had now—and that was the urgent 
and delicate point—to agree upon a lump sum for the compensation in cash 
to be obtained.’ 

M. MILLERAND asked M. Marsal to state the present situation. 

M. Marsa said that he would state the French aims under two aspects. 
The first object was to state with precision the question of reparation. Repara- 
tion for damages was important and necessary in order to restore a normal 
régime in the north and east of France. On this first point he had hoped 
to obtain a slight alleviation not in regard to the amounts to be received, but 
in regard to the dates. Since, however, the British Government could not 
accept his proposals, he would drop them. The second point, which was 
very important, was one he had developed that morning, namely, the great 
interest that France had in establishing clearly the reciprocal situation of 
the Allies between themselves and between Germany and the Allies. These 
were the two aims for which it was necessary to find a solution. On the first 
point, failing priority as to date, he would like to ask Mr. Chamberlain if he 
could see his way to propose a system which would give some satisfaction to 
France and answer the pressing situation of all the Allies. Both countries 
had widows and orphans, both France and England, but in France there was 
the addition that the widows and orphans of the devastated Departments 
had no roofs. That was the first point, and he would ask for some suggestion 
of a possible solution. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said that this was a very important question. He 
would like to talk to Mr. Chamberlain about it. He did not despair of finding 
a solution, but he would first wish to consult his colleagues. The French 
Government was entitled to something more than a general answer, and he 
would like to give them some more specific satisfaction.® 

Mr. LLoyp GEorGE said that, as he understood what M. Millerand had 
said that morning, and M. Marsal’s question that afternoon, what France 
wanted was to get an immediate use out of what came from Germany for the 
purpose of reconstruction. He had prepared a proposal in which he had tried 
to provide for this. The first part of his proposal was based on the British 
understanding of the Avenol proposal as regards the annuity to be paid by 
Germany, and the charge. The second part dealt with the means to enable 
France to capitalise this sum so as to finger it for the purpose of reconstructing 


7 The following was here inserted in the typescript text: ‘(At this point—5.45—there 
was an adjournment.) (The Conference reassembled at 6.45.)’ 

8 The following was here inserted in the typescript text: ‘(The Conference then adjourned 
until 7.30.) (The Conference reassembled at 7.30 p.m.)’ 
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the devastated area. Mr. Lloyd George then handed M. Millerand the 
following statement :— 


‘Germany to pay— 


‘rt, Costs of armies of occupation; 


2. Aminimum total of 100 milliards of gold marks, such total to be paid 
in annual instalments of 3 milliards a year for thirty-three and one- 
third years, and payment thereof to be secured by the deposit by 
Germany with the Reparation Commission of gold bonds to a total 
of 100 milliards of marks on lines laid down in treaty; 


*g. An additional annual payment dependent on increase of Germany’s 
national income over a datum line, the formula for such additional 
payment to be worked out by the Reparation Commission in 
consultation with experts of the Governments concerned. 


¢ 


‘The annuity to be divided as regards Great Britain, France and Serbia 
in the proportions already agreed upon, and the proportionate shares of 
other Governments interested in reparation to be settled by agreement as 
soon as possible; 


‘In order to enable France to secure the capital sum required for the 
reconstruction of her devastated districts, Germany shall, if called upon, 
float a loan or series of loans secured on that part of the annuity which is 
assigned to France, and pay to France the produce thereof. To facilitate 
such arrangement, Great Britain undertakes, for a period of five years, not 
to make any similar demand upon Germany, nor to raise any loan on the 
security of her share of the Germany annuity’; 


which, he thought, M. Millerand would like to discuss, in the first instance, 
with his colleagues. 


M. CAMERLYNCK read the statement in French. 


(The conference adjourned to enable M. Millerand to consult his 
colleague and experts.) 


(The conference re-assembled at 7.45 p.m.) 


M. MILLERAND said that he first had a formal and absolute reserve to make 
in regard to article 2, which provided for no interest on the 100 milliards of 
gold marks. That was impossible for him to accept. He had another reserve 
to make in regard to the last paragraph of the first part, in the sense that he 
and M. Marsal thought that there was a certain advantage in mentioning 
Belgium. He thought it was better to bring in Belgium direct. As regards 
the second part of the draft also, he and his colleagues took note of it with 
pleasure, and thanked the British Government for what they had proposed, 
but it seemed to them a very inferior collaboration to what they thought 
indispensable. Hence, whilst accepting, so far as it went, he must make a 
general reserve in regard to it. This, however, would not prevent them from 
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continuing to discuss the matter with a view to proposing something more 
practical and more complete. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said he did not understand M. Millerand’s first point. 
The essence of the Avenol scheme was an annuity for a term of years. It was 
impossible to take interest on an annuity unless it was capitalised. 

M. Marsat said that, if he understood the draft correctly, it provided for 
a total minimum of 100 milliards of gold marks, payable in instalments, on 
the basis of 3 milliards a year for thirty-three and one-third years. Adding 
this together, he reached a total of 100 milliards. If he correctly understood 
the conditions of the treaty, they were working on the basis of German Trea- 
sury bonds, whose value, as defined by the treaty, represented 100 milliards 
of gold marks plus the interest on such bonds. Hence, if the interpretation 
he had given was correct, on one side they had the text of the treaty, which 
gave 100 milliards of gold marks with interest, whereas here they had 
100 milliards of gold marks representing the total payment in thirty-three 
and one-third years without any interest at all. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN pointed out that there was in addition the payment 
under article 3. 

Mr. Lioyp GEorGE suggested that M. Millerand and M. Marsal should 
take this proposal into their consideration, and suggest additions and altera- 
tions to be discussed on the following morning. 

M. Mi.Lueranp said that, reduced to figures, the 100 milliards under the 
agreement for proportions would, in actual value, only give France 55 
milliards, the present value of which was only from 26 to 28 milliards. France 
would have to raise a loan above that figure for restoration of the devastated 
regions, and consequently they would get nothing at all. He thought the 
best plan, as the Spa Conference was to be delayed, was to suggest a second 
meeting between the Finance Ministers. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN suggested that surely the French Government would 
put some alternative. These proposals were based on the Avenol scheme, 
which was not a British project at all. On this basis he had tried to produce 
a plan which would meet the French difficulties. Unless some further project 
was prepared as a basis, not much good would be got from a second meeting. 

M. MILLERAND agreed. 

Mr. Lioyp GEorcE said the reason he did not wish to put it off was that 
it was essential, before separating, to show that they had reached agreement 
in principle, even if details had to be remitted to experts. Otherwise, 1t would 
get known in Germany, and would encourage the Germans not to make any 
real offer. Hence he wanted agreement in principle, if this was feasible. 

M. MILLERAND said that the principle, coming back to what M. Marsal 
had said, was that France had to deal with a reality in order to pay for repara- 
tion, and this last offer, speaking frankly, gave them nothing at all. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said that if this were nothing for France, he really 
did not know what France expected. The Bntish Government had now 
tabled its proposals. Let M. Millerand table his. It was no use separating in 
the present position. There were plenty of mischief-makers about, who forgot 
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that all they said was repeated in Germany, and the result of separating with- 
out agreement in principle might be disastrous. This was not the way for 
France to get anything at all. 

M. MILLERAND said that he had sought in good faith to find a means to 
get agreement. First, they had thought that the solution might be found in 
the method of priorities. The British reply was that this was not practicable, 
and that they could not get the Dominions to accept it. The French Govern- 
ment, therefore, did not insist, and withdrew their plan. Now they said that 
if they followed the new English project it would mean accepting a total of 
100 milliards of gold, of which France would get only 55 milliards, which, 
at present values, was equivalent only to from 26 to 28 milliards. It was clear 
that France could not accept such a reduction. Nevertheless, he was pre- 
pared to examine the question and try to set the plan on its legs. When he said 
this plan gave France nothing, he did not mean to say that his English friends 
had not endeavoured to meet him; he merely stated what could not be 
denied, that it only gave a total of from 26 to 28 milliards, which led France 
into an impossible situation. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said that this was not really a British proposal at all. 
M. Millerand himself had put it before him at San Remo. The proposal was 
not for 100 milliards of gold marks as a maximum, but merely as a minimum, 
which would be increased proportionately to the increase in the wealth of 
Germany. M. Millerand had talked as though it were a maximum. 

M. MILLERAND said he would not like to be pent up within the scheme of 
his friend and colleague M. Avenol. What had actually passed at San Remo? 
He and Mr. Lloyd George had sought an agreement. M. Avenol had found 
a formula which had the great advantage of leaving open the definite sum 
to be paid. He had only indicated this plan to Mr. Lloyd George as a very 
interesting proposal, not as one which had been completely studied, much 
less adopted by the French Government. He had not even consulted M. 
Marsal about it, and had only mentioned it as interesting and not as a pro- 
posal in its final form. Agreement would be difficult if he was to fall in with 
Mr. Chamberlain’s idea that it was impossible to hook on interest to the 
Avenol scheme. In order to avoid the difficulty, mentioned by Mr. Lloyd 
George, of separating without agreement, he proposed a formula to be 
communicated to the press. 

M. AVENOL read the formula. 

Mr. Lioyp GEorcE said it was a very interesting formula, but he thought 
it would take no one in. 

M. MILLERAND said of course he would prefer a more precise formula, 
but this was not possible at present. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said that he was afraid this formula clearly indicated 
that agreement had not been reached. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN asked if it was not possible for M. Millerand 
on the following day to suggest a new formula. At the moment he 
really had no idea what M. Millerand considered practicable. He had 
thought he understood the French point of view, and had tried to produce 
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a draft, but had failed. He had no idea at the moment what they really 
wanted. 

M. MILLERAND said that of course he would try and find a formula by 
to-morrow. If, however, a figure was to be fixed, there must be some 
minimum below which he could not go. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said that they had agreed, during the interval, that 
each Government should put something in writing. The British Government 
had put in their draft, but had received nothing from the French Govern- 
ment. He suggested that M. Millerand should now present a draft. 

M. MILLERAND agreed to do this. 


(The conference adjourned at 8.15 p.m. until the following day.) 
Lympne, May 15, 1920. 


No. 23 


1.C.P. 109C] British Secretary's Notes of a Conversation between the Heads of 
the British and French Governments, held at Belcaire, Lympne, Kent, on 
Sunday, May 16, 1920, at 9.45 a.m. 


PresENT: British Empire: The Right Hon. D. Lloyd George, Prime Minister; The 
Right Hon. A. Chamberlain, Chancellor of the Exchequer; Sir John 
Bradbury, British representative, Reparation Commission; Mr. 
Blackett, Controller of Finance; Sir M. Hankey (Secretary). 
France: M. Millerand, President of the Council; M. Marsal, Minister of 
Finance; M. Avenol, M. Celier, M. Camerlynck (Secretary and Inter- 


preter). 


1. M. MiL_Leranp said that this was what he had done, he had taken Mr. 
Lloyd George’s proposal of yesterday' and had tried to follow it as 

Finance closely as possible, putting in certain ideas. Article 1 remained as in 
the British draft, namely, Germany to pay:— 


1. Costs of the army of occupation. 


He was aware that the British Government, owing to the attitude of the 
Dominions, could not accept the suggested scheme of priorities. Hence, 
instead of a priority pure and simple, he suggested a maximum figure which 
would have to be fixed, the amount being left at present as a blank. The text 
of article 2, therefore, was as follows:— 

‘2. Les bons de réquisition, la priorité ne devant jouer que jusqu’a 
concurrence d’une somme maxima de... .” 

For article 3, he took the British article 2 with a slight alteration. Article 3, 
therefore, reads as follows :— 


‘9, Une indemnité [? en] espéces indépendante des restitutions, tant a 
Péquivalent qu’a l’identique, dont la valeur actuelle, qu’elle soit établie 


1 See No. 22, minute 2. 2 Punctuation as in original quotation. 
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sous la forme d’un chiffre de capital ou bien sous celle d’annuités fixes ou 
variables, ne peut étre inférieure a 120 milliards marks-or.’ 


The British paragraph 3 would disappear he said, since, in his third point, 
he had mentioned the annuity as being either fixed or variable. 

Continuing, M. Millerand said that he would now come to the second part 
of the British note, in substitution of which he suggested the following :— 


‘Afin de permettre notamment a la France d’obtenir la somme en capital 
nécessaire a la restoration des régions dévastées dont le prompt rélévement 
est une condition de rétablissement de l’équilibre économique et financier 
dans le monde, |’ Allemagne devra, si elle en est requise, lancer un emprunt 
ou une série d’emprunts du service desquels sera affectée pro parte Pindem- 
nité en espéces précitée. Pour faciliter un arrangement de ce genre, le 
Gouvernement de Grande-Bretagne s’associera 4 la France et, le cas 
échéant, a d’autres Puissances alliées et neutres pour le contrdéle du ou des 
emprunts dont une part du produit sera affectée au réglement de la part 
de l’indemnité.’ 


Why did he say that? Because. in his opinion, it was a vital capital interest 
that at no moment should France and Germany find themselves téte-d-téte, 
and in the settlement of peace as throughout the war Great Britain and 
France should always be associated together. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said that, in explanation of one point in M. Millerand’s 
statement, he would like to know what was contemplated by the statement 
that ‘Great Britain shall be associated with France and with neutrals in 
the control of the loan’. 

M. MILLERAND said that the loan that the British Government had 
suggested should be issued by Germany was a loan one part of which was 
to serve for France. Consequently under this proposal France and Germany 
would be left téte-d-téte to issue the loan the produce of which was to be 
devoted partly to France and partly to Germany. He considered it very 
dangerous if, in five, six or seven years, France and Germany should find 
themselves téte-d-téte for the issue and control of a loan to be continuously 
devoted to both these countries. It would be much more prudent that the 
loan should be issued by France, Great Britain, Belgium and perhaps Italy. 
The Powers who issued the loan could then exercise certain control and 
inspection. For example, there might be a commission for the issue and pro- 
duce of the loan. Hence instead of a Franco-German loan, he desired a 
Franco-Bnitish-Belgian-Italian-German loan. 

Mr. Lioyp GeEorcE said he would express no opinion at present, as this 
proposal seemed to be going back on the arrangements already reached, and 
to constitute an endeavour to set up an arrangement of quite a different 
character. Before retiring with Mr. Chamberlain to consider it, however, he 
would like to know what sort of figure “X’ M. Millerand contemplated in 
article 2. Secondly, he would like to know whether the priority to be 
accorded to requisition of property was to include priority of requisition of 
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ships, because a good many British ships had been seized in Germany at the 
outbreak of war. 

M. MILLERAND said that as regards “X’ he had in mind two or three 
billion francs. As to the question posed by Mr. Lloyd George, it was obvious 
that the priority must apply to all requisitions, and be proportionately 
divided among the Allies. 

Before Mr. Lloyd George withdrew to examine the project, there was one 
little matter he would like to refer to. He had thought that, as he had before 
his eyes a definite proposal suggested by the British Government, the best plan 
would be to follow the proposal, and, as in Parliamentary procedure, to 
make amendments to it. If, however, the British Government considered it 
too long and too difficult a procedure to come to an understanding on all 
these points, and preferred not to follow the line of their own proposal, he was 
ready to agree on some proposal for general directions on which the experts 
could agree to work. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said this was important. He had another question, 
and if he showed lack of apprehension, M. Millerand would point it out. 
Referring to the figure ‘X’ in article 2 in respect of requisition, would this 
come out of the annual payments of Germany, or the proceeds of the loan? 
That was very important. 

M. MILLERAND said it would come out of the proceeds of the loan, in his 
opinion. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN Said: ‘Out of the capital of the loan.’3 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said that he and his colleagues had given very careful 
consideration to the suggestions of M. Millerand, They realised M. Miller- 
and’s difficulties and wanted to assist him, but they also had their own 
difficulties. M. Millerand’s difficulties were insuperable, but so were his own. 
One of these insuperable difficulties was involved in any alteration of the 
priorities. The Deputy Prime Minister of Australia was now in London and 
was delivering rather violent speeches in regard to our altering the provisions 
agreed upon, to the detriment of Australia. The priorities claimed by M. 
Millerand in regard to requisition involved a very substantial detriment. 
Undoubtedly they would have the effect of postponing the receipts by 
Australia and Canada and the other Dominions, as well as by Great Britain, 
in their share of reparation. That was something which, with the best will 
in the world, the Chancellor of the Exchequer and he could not accept. 
They had had trouble before with the Dominions, particularly over a 
financial question, and they could not risk a repetition of it. Australia was 
very independent in its views, and the Australian point of view would meet 
with a good deal of sympathy in Great Britain. If he thought it absolutely 
necessary to France to receive some priority he might be willing to face it in 
Great Britain, but he did not think he could do so 1n regard to the Dominions, 
There was also this difficulty, and he was sure M. Millerand would not mind 
if he spoke freely, as this was much the best, and he would do so without 


3 The following was here inserted in the typescript text: ‘(The Conference adjourned at 
10.15 a.m.) (The Conference re-assembled at 11.45 a.m.)’ 
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giving any offence; if an arrangement were reached with one Ministry, there 
was the possibility that another Ministry might come in, and, as usually 
happened, it might feel some criticism of its predecessors. This was not 
a symptom met with in one country only, but in all. A new Ministry might 
wish to alter the arrangements reached by its predecessor. If this occurred, 
no finality could be reached. Ministries changed in all countries. There 
might be a new Ministry in France, and just as M. Millerand’s Ministry 
wished to change the arrangement reached with M. Clemenceau, so another 
Ministry might wish to change M. Millerand’s arrangement. In such circum- 
stances the British Government did not know where they were. In making 
an arrangement with any Ministry, they wished to make an arrangement 
with France. The arrangement in regard to priorities had already been 
fixed. The British Government had agreed to settle on high priorities for 
France, in order to reach a settlement. Now they found it was not acceptable. 
It was impossible to do business on that basis. He would certainly have great 
difficulties in the House of Commons if any serious change were made in 
existing arrangements. The above were merely his preliminary observations, 
and he would now describe his proposal. He proposed to begin, as before, 
by stating that Germany should pay for the costs of the army of occupation. 
In his second article he would repeat M. Millerand’s proposal, that Germany 
should accept a capital liability of 120 milliards of gold marks. His third 
article was based on a matter that had been considered at the date when the 
treaty was under consideration and dealt with in the treaty. All had realised 
that Germany could not pay the whole of her obligations from the date of 
the treaty, and that ifinterest were added to the capital it would reach such a 
sum that, even if imposed on the whole of Europe, it could not be paid. Now 
we were dealing with a bankrupt State. For this reason the treaty included 
provisions for the issue of gold bonds in three instalments of £1,000,000,000, 
£2,000,000,000 and then another £2,000,000,000. The rate of interest had 
been prescribed in the treaty. His proposal was to adhere to this. The rate 
of interest provided for was 24 per cent. on the issue up to 1926 and 5 per 
cent. thereafter. 


(During the interpretation of this, M. Millerand interpolated: ‘Plus 
1 per cent. for sinking-fund.’) 


He proposed that after 1926 the rate of interest on the balance should be 
decided from time to time by the Reparation Commission according to the 
capacity of Germany to pay. Then came the question as to how the imme- 
diate sum was to be raised on this basis for the purpose of re-equipping France 
with cash for reparation purposes, and he had provided that this should be 
considered by experts, who should bring their proposals before a fresh meet- 
ing which M. Millerand and M. Marsal would have with him and Mr. 
Chamberlain. 


(Mr. Lloyd George then handed to M. Millerand the following draft, 
which M. Camerlynck read) :— 


‘1. Germany to pay costs of the armies of occupation. 
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‘2. Germany to accept a capital liability of 120 milliard gold marks. 
‘3, Germany to pay interest, as provided in the treaty, Part VIII, 
Annex 2, paragraph 12 (c)— 
*‘(a) On 60 milliard gold marks, less deliveries in kind, at 24 per 
cent. till 1926, and 5 per cent. thereafter. 
(6) After 1926, such interest not exceeding 5 per cent. on the 
balance of the 120 milliards as the Reparation Commission 
finds to be within her capacity from time to time. 


“The French and British experts to confer as to the best method of 
converting a portion of Germany’s liability into a capital sum to provide 
the means for the restoration of the ravaged districts, it being understood 
that no priority can be given except in respect of the conversion of France’s 
share of the annuity into capital.’ 


Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said that, in order to bring it into conformity with the 
treaty, a slight alteration was required in 3 (6), and Mr. Chamberlain in- 
serted the following words in 3 (5), in substitution for the words ‘after 1926’: 
‘from such date as may be fixed by the Reparation Commission,’ ‘such 
interest,’ &c. 

M. MILLERAND said that he had a question to ask in regard to 3 (6). The 
treaty allowed the Reparation Commission to vary the times and the mode 
of payment of the principal and interest, but fixed once for all at 5 per cent. 
plus 1 per cent. for sinking-fund, that is to say, 6 per cent. total after 1926, 
the interest to be paid by Germany. On what grounds was it proposed to 
fall below the provisions of the treaty and to allow the Reparation Com- 
mission to vary even the rate of interest? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said that the treaty contemplated a liability by Ger- 
many of 100,000,000 gold bonds. In response to a correction by M. 
Millerand, he said that perhaps he had not expressed himself correctly, and 
that what the treaty imposed on Germany was a liability to issue bonds for 
20 milliards of gold marks, in a first instalment, to be followed by 40 milliards 
of gold marks, in a second instalment, and 40 milliards of gold marks in a third 
instalment. The interest on the first 40 milliard gold marks was at the rate 
of 24 per cent. between 1921 and 1926, and thereafter at 5 per cent. per 
annum, with an additional 1 per cent. for amortisation beginning in 1926. 
The time and mode of payment of the second instalment of 40 milliards of 
gold marks was to be determined by the Reparation Commission. This 
really came to much the same as the British proposal. The latter proposal 
was that Germany should issue bonds, but that the commission should fix the 
rate of interest. It was a variation of form, but not of principle. The British 
proposal was to apply it not only to the 100 milliards in section 3, but also 
to the additional 20 milliards proposed by M. Millerand to make up the 
total of 120 milliards of gold marks as Germany’s capital liability. Mr. Lloyd 
George, he said, asked him to add that if, on the question of form, M. Miller- 
and preferred the treaty, we should be willing to consent. 

M. MILLERAND said that something more than a mere question of form 
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was involved. It was provided in the British proposal that interest should 
not exceed 5 per cent., whereas in the treaty it reached 6 per cent., including 
I per cent. for amortisation. If it was desired, owing to the fixation of the 
total, to allow the commission to alter the interest, he asked that it should 
be able to alter it upwards as well as downwards. No upper limit should be 
fixed, and the commission should be authorised to vary it. 

Mr. Lioyp GeEorcE said his only objection was that it was rather a depar- 
ture from the treaty. 

Mr. BLackeETT, in reply to Mr. Lloyd George, said that the proposal 
amounted to ceasing to fix the total. 

Mr. Lioyp GEorGE said this was not the case, as he understood it. It 
merely was that the rate of interest had gone up and might reach 6 or 7 
per cent. 

Mr. BLACKETT suggested it might be raised to 10 or 20 per cent. 

Mr. Lioyp GEORGE suggested to insert the words ‘not exceeding the 
current rate,’ or some such limitation. 

M. MILLERAND said he did not see why, on this point, it was necessary to 
alter the treaty. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN suggested, therefore, to adhere to the treaty, which 
fixed 5 per cent. , plus I per cent. for amortisation. Anything over 5 per cent. 
would be for amortisation. 

M. MILLERAND said he accepted the idea that anything in excess of 5 per 
cent. should go to amortisation. That is to say, we should stand by the treaty, 
and anything above 5 per cent. would go to the sinking fund. 


(The conference then adjourned for the French Government to consider 
the British proposal, and reassembled at 12.35 p.m.) 


M. MILLERAND said that they had read most carefully the British proposals, 
and they found them very interesting. They raised, however, certain objec- 
tions among the experts, more particularly from the point of view, which 
he was sorry to keep recurring to, of the necessity of finding some resources 
for the devastated regions. From the point of view of the mobilisation of 
claims, he noticed that it was proposed to apply to the 120 milliards of gold 
bonds, fixed as the total of Germany’s obligation, the method prescribed by 
the treaty for half of it, namely, 60 milliards. 

It appeared impossible to agree definitely within a few hours on financial 
questions of such difficulty. The French representatives, however, would 
keep and accept the British proposal at the end of the British draft. He would 
now ask that the experts should be charged with an examination of the first 
British proposal, the French counter-proposal, and, finally, of this British 
proposal which had been made to-day, and that there should be joined to 
it a general statement which he had already suggested in conversation with 
Mr. Lloyd George: that is to say, the technical representatives should be 
asked to examine all these proposals and should be given general directions, 
which he handed to Mr. Lloyd George. 


1. Les Gouvernements britannique et francais reconnaissent: d’une part, 
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qu'il est de lintérét général que la réparation des dommages causés 
par la guerre soit assurée dans le moindre délai, et qu’a cette fin les 
ressources nécessaires soient rendues effectives le plus tdt possible; 
d’autre part, qu’1l est désirable que |’Allemagne soit mise en mesure 
de retrouver, par un prompt accomplissement de ses obligations, son 
autonomie financiére. 

2. Ces Gouvernements estiment d’ailleurs que, pour apporter une solution 
aux difficultés économiques qui affectent gravement la situation 
générale dans le monde et pour entrer définitivement dans une ére de 
paix, ilimporte d’aboutir a une [sic] réglement embrassant |’ensemble des 
charges internationales léguées par la guerre et assurant parallélement 
l’apurement des dettes de guerre des pays alliés et des dettes de répara- 
tion des Empires centraux. 

3. En conséquence, des experts des deux pays seront chargés de proposer 
immédiatement a l’examen de leurs Gouvernements le montant 
minimum de la dette de Allemagne qui soit a la fois acceptable pour 
les Alliés et compatible avec la capacité de paiement de celle-ci; de dé- 
terminer les modalités de payement et de mobilisation de cette dette les 
plus opportunes pour réaliser les vues générales exposés ci-dessus; d’éta- 
blir les bases d’aprés lesquelles, compte tenu des accords précédemment 
intervenus, seront répartis entre les Alliés les versements effectués par 
Allemagne. 

(M. Camerlynck read a translation of the above.) 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN asked what the last. words were intended to convey: 
did they reopen the whole question? 

M. MILLERAND replied that this was not the intention. It had been 
prepared on the basis that the question was not to be reopened. He suggested 
to substitute for the words ‘compte tenu des accords’ the words ‘conformé- 
ment aux accords’. 

Mr. Lioyp Georce accepted the draft, subject to this alteration. 


(At the instance of the financial experts present, the following words 
were inserted in the penultimate line after the word ‘intervenus’, the words 
‘et en les complétant 1a ot ce sera nécessaire’ .) 

(The draft statement in its final form is attached in English in the 
Appendix.) 4 

2. Mr. Ltoyp GeorcE said it was very important that the financial experts 
should meet and discuss these details, and that the whole question 
Meeting of should be settled before the meeting at Spa. He was anxious that 
Experts there should be complete agreement before this meeting. 
M. MILLERAND agreed. 

4 Not here printed. The text in the appendix was, subject to minor variation, the same 
as that printed in The Times of May 17, 1920 (p. 14) except that: (1) the text in the 
appendix began: ‘The British and French Governments recognise that, on the one hand, 
it is to the general interest that reparation for losses and damages’ &c. ; (ii) the last paragraph 


of the text in the appendix began: ‘To establish the conditions for the division between the 
Allies of the payments’, &c. 
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Mr. Lioyp GEorcE urged, therefore, that immediate arrangements should 
be made for the meeting of experts. 


It was agreed— 


That the first meeting should be held in London, and that France should 
be represented by M. Avenol, and Great Britain by Mr. Blackett. 


3. Mr. CHAMBERLAIN asked if there was any objection to giving the press 
the statement agreed on by M. Millerand. He thought this was 
Press the best plan, as it would explain the exact situation. The alterna- 
Communiqué tive was to say that there had been careful and friendly conver- 
sations, that principles of agreement had been reached and 
referred to experts. 

M. MILLERAND said that he would accept whichever was preferred. 

Mr. Lioyp GEorGE agreed with Mr. Chamberlain that it was best to issue 
the full statement. 

M. MILLERAND said he also agreed in this view. 

M. Millerand thanked Mr. Lloyd George for taking part in this very heavy 
conference, and reaching this highly satisfactory conclusion, in spite of his 
recent indispositions and the wishes of his doctor. 

Mr. Lioyp Georcgz thanked M. Millerand for paying him the compliment 
of coming to England, as he knew that the French strikes,® even if not very 
serious, nevertheless must be a preoccupation. He expressed the hope that 
complete agreement would be reached before the meeting at Spa. 


(The conference adjourned at 1.15 p.m.) 
Lympne, May 16, 1920. 
5 Mr. Lloyd George had been indisposed at the beginning of May 1920 and had 
recently been recuperating at Sir Philip Sassoon’s residence of Belcaire at Lympne. 


© A strike of French transport and other workers, supported by the Confédération 
Générale du Travail, was then in progress. 
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CHAPTER III 


Preliminary conversations in London between 
British Ministers and a Soviet Russian 
Trade Delegation 


May 31—June 7, 1920 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE 


THE preliminary conversations which were opened in London at the end 
of May 1920 between British Ministers and the Soviet Russian trade delega- 
tion led by M. Krassin were a sequel to the discussions and decisions of the 
Conference of San Remo with regard to trading relations with Soviet Russia: 
cf. documents No. 14, minute 12, No. 16, minute 7, and No. 20, minute 1, 
also the statement made by Mr. Lloyd George in the House of Commons 
on June 7, 1920, printed in Parliamentary Debates, 5th Series, House of Commons, 
volume 130, columns 164 f. 

In the light of the telegram adopted at San Remo on April 26 for com- 
munication to M. Krassin (appendix 1 to document No. 20), the latter had 
signified his willingness to proceed to London for preliminary conversations 
upon certain conditions. With reference to these conditions Lord Curzon 
had on May 18 telegraphed an authorization to H.M. Chargé d’Affairs at 
Copenhagen to inform M. Krassin there that the Prime Minister would be 
glad to see him; Mr. Grant Watson was further authorized to give M. 
Krassin the assurance he had asked that general questions as to removing 
obstacles to trade would be discussed, and to indicate that His Majesty’s 
Government had no objection to M. Litvinov remaining at Copenhagen if 
the Danish Government were agreeable. 

On May 28 Lord Curzon had conveyed to the French Ambassador in 
London an invitation to participate in the proposed preliminary conversa- 
tions with the Soviet Russian trade delegation. On May 30 the French 
Government declined this invitation on the grounds that such discussions 
would imply a recognition of the Soviet Russian Government, and that 
participation in them of members of a government or of ambassadors would 
modify the character of the conversations agreed upon at San Remo, which 
in the view of the French Government should be conducted by technical 
agents. The first conversation with the Soviet Russian trade delegation on 
May 31 accordingly assumed the character of an Anglo-Soviet conversation: 
see document No. 24. At the second conversation on June 7 the Italian 
Chargé d’ Affaires in London was present: see document No. 25. Before the 
opening of these conversations all members of the Soviet Russian trade delega- 
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tion, except M. Krassin who elected to be bound by an honourable under- 
taking, had signed promises to abstain from interference in internal political 
questions while in the United Kingdom. 

Correspondence concerning the holding of these conversations with the 
Soviet Russian trade delegation will be printed in Volume XII. 


No. 24 


1.C.P. 109D] Secretary’s Notes of a Conference of British Ministers with the 
Head of the Russian Trade Delegation, held at 10, Downing Street, London, 
S.W. 1, on Monday, May 31, 1920, at 2.45 p.m. 


PRESENT: British Empire: The Right Hon. D. Lloyd George (1 the Chair); The 
Right Hon. A. Bonar Law, Lord Privy Seal; The Right Hon. the Earl 
Curzon of Kedleston, Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs; The 
Right Hon. Sir Robert Horne, President of the Board of Trade; 
Mr. Cecil Harmsworth, Parliamentary Under-Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs. 
Russia: M. Krassin, M. Klischko. 
The following were also present: 
Mr. E. F. Wise, Mr. P. Kerr; Sir M. Hankey (Secretary, Cabinet) ; 
Lieutenant-Colonel L. Storr (Assistant Secretary, Cabinet). 
INTERPRETER: Mr. Peters. 


Mr. Lioyp GEorGE, in opening the conference, said that his colleagues 
and himself, members of the British Government, had thought it desirable 
that they should have a preliminary talk with M. Krassin in regard to the 
possibility of removing the obstacles—and there were many such impedi- 
ments—that at present existed regarding the resumption of trade between 
their respective countries. He suggested that each party to the discussion 
should, during the course of the present conversation, communicate to the 
other what constituted, in his opinion, the principal impediments in the way 
of the said resumption. The conference might then adjourn, and each side 
might, in the course of the next day or so, carefully consider the difficulties 
that had been pointed out; after which, they might meet again for further 
deliberation. It would then be for their respective experts to examine care- 
fully all points of detail. With these opening remarks he asked M. Krassin 
to make a statement. 


M. Krassin said that, in the view of the Soviet Government, the first and 

most important question to be considered was: Were the two Govern- 
Peace ments to be at war or at peace? It was now three years since the Soviet 

Government had been waging war, and during those three years that 
Government had made successive appeals to the various Governments of the 
world to stop war and to make peace. This unsatisfactory state of affairs had 
taken on a particularly dangerous character since May of this year, when the 
Polish armies had attacked Soviet Russia and Ukrainia, at the very time when 
the Soviet Government had been desirous of devoting all its energies to the 
reconstruction of Russia. In the opinion of the Soviets, the Polish attack 
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would have been quite impossible unless one or more of the Entente Powers 
had rendered them assistance, or unless the Supreme Council, at their 
meeting at San Remo, had promised some sort of support. 

Mr. Lioyp GEorcE interposed to say that the facts were quite the reverse; 
that no such decision as had been suggested by M. Krassin had been reached 
at the San Remo Conference. He proposed to revert to this matter later. 

M. Krassin, continuing, said that the reason why he and his Government 
had formed the conclusion that the Entente Powers had helped Poland was 
based on the fact that Poland had no single munition works, and without 
such factories they would never have dared to attack Russia unless they had 
been granted or promised warlike supplies from other Great Powers. The 
Soviet Government had never desired this war with Poland. They had, 
indeed, asked the Poles to make peace,' but this proposal had been rejected. 
Now, however, that they were engaged in this war, they were fully prepared 
to take up the ‘gage’ that had been thrown down. The Polish attack was, 
in reality, repeating and continuing the work which had been started in 
1917-18 by General Denikin and Admiral Kolchak. It was designed to 
destroy and to bring the Soviet Government into disrepute, but the only 
result so far had been that the last remains of the Russian intelligentsia were 
now joining the Soviet, and offers were coming in by thousands from officers 
who had but recently belonged to the White Guards to join the Soviet army 
in order to fight Poland. The sincerity of the desire of the Soviets to live in 
peace with their neighbours was proved by the peace they had established 
with various of the smaller nations bordering on Russia, e.g., Esthonia.2,_ The 
Soviet Government had not threatened Poland, and had no desire to threaten 
Poland; their only wish was to devote the whole of their activities to the 
economic reconstruction of their own country. Russia was sadly in need of 
help for the reconstitution of her transport, and for the proper develupment 
of her industries. She was well aware that help was only possible if she could 
build up as soon as possible her export trade, viz., her grain, timber, flax, 
&c., trade. This question of export, however, was closely bound up with 
that [of] peace, and so long as the Soviet Government was compelled to 
engage in war it was impossible for that Government to devote its entire 
energies to the requirements of peace. War inevitably diverted the uses of 
labour to the production of war material and from the means of exportation. 
At present rail and water transport in Russia was employed in conveying 
troops and war material from one end of the country to the other; in fact, 
Russia had been conducting war on interior lines, and had carried out a 
traffic on a scale which could hardly have been exceeded even by Hindenburg 
and Ludendorff.3 But it was impossible, in present circumstances, for Russia 
to devote all her strength and her energy to such peaceful activities as the 


' Cf. Volume III, No. 664, also the Soviet Russian Red Book, Krasnaya Kniga: Sbornik 
Diplomatischeskikh Dokumentov o Russko-Pol’skikh Otnosheniyakh s 1918 po 1920 (Moscow, 1920), 
pp. 81 ff., and Jane Degras, Soviet Documents on Foreign Policy (London, 1951 f.), vol. i, 
pp. 177 ff. 2 See Volume ITI, No. 672. 

3 Formerly First Quartermaster-General of the German Army. 
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development of her export trade on a scale even approaching that of pre-war 
times. The Soviets, however, even now possessed large stocks of raw 
materials. Some of these were available for immediate export if only peace 
were restored and transport were free. Beyond these immediate supplies, 
however, other vast stocks existed in the Northern Caucasus, the Urals and 
Siberia. It was estimated that there were some 15 million tons of grain 
awaiting export in the Kuban, Oufa and Western Siberia; while in the 
- course of the present year there would further be available 1 million standards 
of timber and 2 million tons of naphtha and other naphtha products. 

Mr. Bonar Law enquired whether the grain was chiefly in Western 
Siberia and not in Ukrainia? 

M. Krassin said that it was principally in the Kuban, Western Siberia, 
Tobolsk and Omsk as well as in the Minusrinsk [Minusinsk] region. He 
would give fuller details of the stocks of various commodities when he had 
met the Supreme Economic Council. At present he was speaking only of 
stocks which were known to be in existence, and not of potential resources. 
These latter could only be realised when the millions of Russian workers 
could once more employ their labours entirely for peaceful purposes. Russian 
exports could be greatly magnified if the Soviet Government could be assisted 
by Western Europe in repairing and increasing the rolling-stock of the 
Russian railways. The Soviet Government was quite prepared to give a 
formal guarantee that they would set aside, for purposes of the export trade, 
such proportion of the extended transport capacity of her railways as might 
be equivalent to the assistance rendered in this regard by foreign Govern- 
ments. If Western Europe would only come to Russia’s assistance now, her 
exports would be greatly expanded. Soviet Russia was not at present asking 
for assistance for her factories and works, but she was asking for assistance for 
such simple operations as cutting timber, extracting ore, exporting naphtha, 
&c., that is to say, one of her principal needs was equipment and machinery 
for these simple processes. He wished particularly to emphasise the fact that, 
although the Soviet Government was at war with Poland, it was still possible 
for that Government to export goods at once to the value of tens of millions of 
pounds; but if that export were to be greatly expanded, peace was essential. 
It was for this reason that he had laid such stress upon the question of peace. 
If a sincere desire existed among the Great Powers to close down hostilities, 
he was convinced that it would be possible in a very short space of time to 
find means to end the war with Poland. 

The next question in point of importance which he wished to put to the 

conference was that of the actual raising of the blockade. When 
The Blockade he had recently been in Scandinavia he found that the various 

Scandinavian Governments were really ignorant as to whether 
the blockade against Soviet Russia had actually been lifted or not, and they 
had informed him that they would welcome a formal declaration to neutral 
Powers on the part of the Powers of the Entente that the blockade had 
definitely been raised. The removal of the blockade was an indispensable 
condition to the resumption of trade. 
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The next condition precedent to the restoration of trade was that the mine- 

fields should be cleared, and that neutral and Russian ships 

Clearance of Should be allowed to pass freely on the high seas, and that they 

Mine-felds should enjoy all the amenities and facilities granted to vessels em- 

ployed in foreign waters and ports in the ordinary way of trade. 
He wished to enquire of the conference whether it was necessary really to 
consider all the disputed questions which had been raised during the last 
three years? The Soviet Government had often desired, and offered, peace 
negotiations, and they would now be prepared most favourably to consider 
any proposals that might be made. At the same time, it was probably 
undesirable, unnecessary and likely to postpone the resumption of trade, if 
the restoration of pre-war commercial relations were put off until all diplo- 
matic difficulties had been satisfactorily solved. 
Before they commenced negotiations he thought that certain questions of 
principle ought to be considered and decided (see Appendix (A)). 

Commercial The chief among these were:— 

Representation (a) It would be impossible to conduct commercial relations 
when the two countries concerned were not represented 
on a mutual and reciprocal basis. 

In order that purchases might be effected between the two countries it was 

necessary that those countries should send representatives to study the 

markets in the other country, to supervise contracts and packing, and to 
ascertain the possibilities in respect of raw material. This, he thought, must 
be decided on by permitting commercial representation on a basis of reci- 
procity; i.e., that the representatives should have freedom of movement, 
personal facilities and diplomatic privileges. He wished, of course, to make 
it quite clear that he was now only referring to trade representatives. 

(b) They must have the right of free communication with their own 
country by means of cypher and the post, and they must 


pee ae be permitted to send and to receive parcels, and they must 
munication : : 
be allowed free movement for their couriers. 
(c) Some legal basis must be established on which trade and 
commercial relations and transactions could be effected. 
Legal Basts 


for Trade Mr. Bonar Law enquired exactly what this meant? 
Mr. Lioyp GeorcE asked whether it meant to convey power 
to take disputes into courts? 

M.* Krassin explained that documents with legal force, viz., powers of 
attorney, in one country should have equal force in another. Continuing, 
M. Krassin said that he was now approaching a most important factor. 
Trade was to be resumed on the understanding that the exchange of values 

4 Note in filed copy: ‘Note by the Secretary—M. Krassin feels that this portion of his statement 
lost something in the process of translation, and has submitted an amplified statement which 
appears at the end of the notes as Annex [Appendix] (B).’ This note was, however, mis- 
placed in the text of the filed copy, as here given; the portion of M. Krassin’s statement 
under reference as subject to amendment was evidently that beginning at the second 
paragraph of the section headed ‘Clearance of Mine-fields’ above (beginning ‘He wished to 
enquire of the conference’), and ending at note 5 below. 
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should be equal, or approximately equal; that is to say, there must be some 
security that Soviet Government property and money taking part in this 
exchange should not be touched, but would be free tocirculate. For instance, 
it must be assumed that locomotives ordered in Great Britain, to be paid for 
in Russia, if money for their payment was deposited in a British bank it was 
not liable to be attached. If these guarantees could not be given, then it 
would be clear to the Soviet Government that the moment had not yet 
arrived for the resumption of trade. The Soviets were anxious to trade again 
with the whole world. They did not wish only to resume trade when the 
question of their debts had been settled. In other words, they must be given 
security that claims and questions relating to the future peace treaty would 
not be allowed to interfere with current financial and economic operations.5 

M. KuiscuHKo explained that what M. Krassin wished to emphasise was 
the question that debts which might be incurred in the normal course of 
trade were to be settled apart from old debts which had been mutually 
incurred under the former régime. 


M. Krassin said that his Government were of opinion that trade on an 
extensive scale on the basis of barter only wasimpossible. He came, 
Curreny therefore, to the conclusion that in the renewal of trade the cur- 
rency question and the participation of ready money could not 
be avoided. 

It® was necessary, therefore, for them to make up the difference by means 
of money; that is to say, by some recognised currency; in other words, by 
giving gold. Arising from this, if the Soviet Government sent gold, they 
wanted to get the full and not the nominal value of gold, as the nominal 
value involved a loss of approximately 26-28 per cent.6 If the above prin- 
ciples proved acceptable, he quite hoped that the Soviets would be able to 
pay their way and to develop the Russian export trade to the point when it 
would equal their imports. 

He had already spoken of free communication by sea. He wished to lay equal 

stress on the importance of permitting free railway communi- 
Removal of cation between Russia and her neighbours. It was also very 
Restrictions by desirable, in the interests of neutral countries, that the restric- 
Land and Sea _ tions which might remainas relics of wartime should be removed. 

Thus, it was not in the Russian interests that they should 
export flax and hemp to any country which did not pay the proper market 
price for them, and in which compulsory prices ruled. With this he would 
conclude his statement of what was absolutely necessary, in the view of his 
Government, before trade was resumed. He added, however, that his Govern- 
ment cherished no illusions in regard to the possibility of an immediate res- 
toration of pre-war commercial relations. They had managed somehow to 
carry on for the last three years, and they were quite prepared to continue 

5 In the filed copy there was here a repetition of the reference to the secretary’s note in 
note 4 above, as marking the end of the passage in question: cf. note 4 above. 


6 Note in filed copy: ‘Note by the Secretary.—M. Krassin would prefer that Annex [Appendix] 
(C) should be substituted for this paragraph.’ 
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the same way of living, as a ‘closed state,’ if they were forced to do so. Russia 
was a vast country, rich in raw material, foodstuffs and men, and the Soviets, 
during the last few years, had learned how to reduce their necessities to a 
minimum and could exist without external help. He had one final word 
to say—that the conditions he had enumerated above represented the 
minimum which his Government was prepared to accept. 


Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said, on behalf of himself and his colleagues, he wished 

to thank M. Krassin for his clear exposition of the views of the 
Method of Soviet Government. He did not propose at this stage to traverse 
Procedure the very important statement which M. Krassin had made. Before 

doing so he would like to consult his colleagues. What he did 
propose to do was to place before M. Krassin the view of the British Govern- 
ment as to what constituted the principal obstacles standing in the way of the 
resumption of trade. He would then suggest that the present conference 
should adjourn for two or three days, in the course of which he himself would 
confer with his colleagues, and M. Krassin would have an opportunity of 
examining closely the points which he was now about to raise. Then, after 
two or three days, the conference might meet again and interchange views. 

M. Krassin said he fully agreed with the course of action suggested by 
Mr. Lloyd George. 

Mr. Lioyp GeEorGE said there was one point with which he must deal 
without delay. This point concerned Poland. He wished to say at 
Poland once that if Great Britain had had any hand or part in encouraging 
Poland to make her attack on Russia, or had given any active support 
to the Polish armies in that attack, he would never have met M. Krassin, as 
he would not have considered, in such circumstances, that it would be honour- 
able and right for him to do so. There had been no intention to discuss the 
resumption of trade until they had reached a decision not to countenance any 
support of Polish aggression against the Soviet Government and country. 

M. Krassin asked whether Mr. Lloyd George was speaking only of Eng- 
land or of all the Entente Powers? 

Mr. Lioyp GEorcE said he would come to that presently. Last January, 
in the very room where they now met, he had discussed Polish questions with 
the Polish Minister for Foreign Affairs,7 who had then occupied the very 
chair in which M. Krassin was now sitting. He had told M. Patek that the 
British Government would certainly give no support whatsoever to any 
aggressive movements by the Poles. If, however, Russia should wantonly 
attack legitimate Polish territory, Great Britain would give Poland her 
support. If, on the other hand, Poland attacked Russia or occupied any 
portion of real Russian territory, then Great Britain must warn Poland that 
in attacking Russia the Poles did it entirely on their own responsibility and 
that they must stand by the consequences themselves. Later, the question 
had been discussed at a meeting of the Supreme Council in London, which 
had been attended by representatives of France, Italy, Japan and Great 


7 See Volume III, No. 664. 
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Britain, and it had then been decided that the Entente Powers would not 
support Poland in the event of her attacking Russia. The Polish Govern- 
ment, of course, were quite independent, and it was not within the powers 
of the Entente nations to compel them to make peace. But they had made it 
quite clear that those nations thought that Poland ought not to adopt a policy 
of aggression towards the Soviet Government. M. Krassin had mentioned 
the San Remo Conference. He could assure him that at the recent meetings 
of the Supreme Council at San Remo no reference had even been made to 
the Polish question. The only question they had considered which bore on 
the present discussion was whether or not the Entente Powers should agree to 
meet the Russian Trade Delegation, and it had been decided that M. Krassin 
and his colleagues should be invited to London.? He wished to make it quite 
clear that the Eniente had no control over the action of Poland, however 
much they might desire that Poland should make peace with the Soviets. 
He and his colleagues had only just heard from M. Krassin that the Soviets 
were now once again prepared to make peace. They sincerely hoped that 
Poland would come to terms and cease hostilities. Up to the present the 
British Government had had no idea that either side really desired peace 
to-day. He wished to make it absolutely clear to M. Krassin that Great 
Britain was certainly not supporting the Poles, and he himself did not believe 
that any other Government was giving them any assistance. Further such 
action as Great Britain had taken against the Soviet Government had been 
taken openly: it had been announced in Parliament, and a similar announce- 
ment had been made when that action had ceased. 
Proceeding, Mr. Lloyd George said that the things his Government wished 
Prisoners to Clear up before they discussed trade with the Soviet Government, 
of Wer _—-were as follows (18/E/185).!° First, the question of prisoners of war. 
There were a certain number of British civilians imprisoned in Moscow, 
Petrograd and Vologda, and certain other civilians had been refused per- 
mission to leave Russia. They would like the Soviet Government to give an 
undertaking that in all cases these prisoners would be immediately repatri- 
ated. Further, there were some 150 British prisoners of war in Irkutsk, and 
there were the British naval personnel recently captured at Baku, and possibly 
also certain British civilians taken there. The British Government could not 
enter into negotiations unless these people were returned to their own country. 
It was really such a small matter that he suggested that the Soviet Govern- 
ment might surely repatriate these people without scrutinising too closely 
their alleged offences. 

Lorp Curzon said that he hoped M. Krassin would understand that they 
were all to be returned, and that no exceptions were to be made. 

M. Krassin enquired whether the British Government had made any 
communication on the subject to M. Chicherin? 


® See Volume VII, No. 23, minute 1 and No. 24, minute 1. 

9 See No. 20, minute 1. 

'0 No document of this reference is appended to the filed copy. For its subject-matter 
cf. below. 
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Lorp Curzon replied that representations had been made over and over 
again to M. Litvinov on the subject. 

M. Krassin said that he would ask to be excused from discussing this 
question at present, as he really knew nothing about it at all. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said that the British public felt very deeply about 
this question, and the attitude taken up by the British press was practically 
unanimous. It was very important, therefore, that there should be no excep- 
tions when these people were repatriated (and, after all, there were only a few 
hundreds concerned) if friendly trading relations were shortly to be resumed. 
Next, some definite information should be forthcoming from the Soviet 
Government as to the fate of Captain Frecheville and Lieutenant Couche. 

Lorp Curzon explained that these were two prisoners who were alleged 
to have been killed by the Bolsheviks in very painful circumstances. The 
British Government had hitherto endeavoured without success to ascertain 
the facts. 


Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said that he would now refer to the action which had 
been taken by the Bolsheviks in supporting armies and States who 
Asia _ were hostile to British interests. Soviet emissaries were stirring up 
trouble in Asia Minor, in Persia, in Afghanistan, and among the 
tribes on the North-West Frontier of India. Such action must necessarily 
stop, if trade was to be reopened on friendly terms. The British interests 
were Clearly bound up with the countries he had mentioned. Then as regards 
the Caucasus, Soviet troops were reported to be threatening Georgia and 
Batoum, which was held by a British or Allied garrison. Batoum was only 
to be held by the Entente troops until the Peace Conference had given its 
decision as to its ultimate fate. In the meantime the British Government 
could not contemplate the possibility of their garrison being attacked by 
the Bolshevik army, which would at once involve a state of war and finally 
exclude any question of the resumption of trade. Again, it had been 
suggested to the British Government that the Soviets were encouraging 
Turkish Nationalists to make trouble. If this were true, the British 
Government naturally must ask the Soviet Government to desist from this 
in the future. 
The next point had a bearing on M. Litvinov’s recent visit to this country, 
and that was the question of propaganda. Propaganda con- 
Propaganda ducted by one Government against the institutions of another 
constituted in reality an act of war. The British could not resume 
trade unless the Soviets brought to an end all propaganda directed 
against the Allied Governments. He regarded this as the more important 
because he agreed with what M. Krassin had said about the impossibility 
of resuming trade relations on a satisfactory footing without having trade 
representatives, and it would be impossible to ascertain when such represen- 
tatives were confining themselves to their legitimate duties or indulging in 
propaganda. Trade relations and hostile propaganda were obviously 
mutually destructive. 
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Next, there was a very difficult point to be settled about the Crimea. Negotia- 
The Crimea tions were now proceeding with M. Chicherin about the fate of 
the remnant of General Denikin’s forces in that region. The 
British were only concerned about the amnesty if fighting should cease. If 
General Wrangel!' decided to continue to fight, we should wash our hands 
of it; but if he sincerely desired to come to terms, the British Government 
wished to lend a friendly hand. 
Mr. Lloyd George, continuing, said that there were, in addition, one or 
two points upon which the British Admiralty laid stress and 
caralans "regarded as essential preliminaries to any economic agreement 
with the Bolsheviks:— 


The Soviet Government must engage that their ships shall not 
(a) The Baltic commit any hostile or threatening act of any description against 
the vessels or territories of States on the Baltic littoral. 
The British Government might have to take serious steps if 
the Soviet fleet should take any hostile action in the Black Sea 
during the progress of negotiations in the Crimea. 
Soviet vessels must not commit any hostile act against Persian 
(c) The Caspian shipping or territory, and, further, must not visit Persian ports 

without the permission of the Persian authorities. 

In conclusion, Mr. Lloyd George thought that M. Krassin would like to 
consider the points he had raised, in the same way that he himself and his 
colleagues would like to go carefully into the statement which had been 
made by M. Krassin. He suggested that the conference should now adjourn, 
and should reassemble on the following Wednesday or Thursday. 

M. Krassin said he would like to be furnished, if possible, with a brief 
statement of the British points. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said that, on his side, he would be glad to have the 
same from M. Krassin. He suggested that perhaps the simplest thing to do 
would be to circulate to those present copies of the notes of the meeting. 
Before the conference adjourned, there was one thing he wished to say, and 

that was that he attached great importance to these present 
Character of conversations being regarded as of a strictly private character, 
these Con- _— and that only an agreed communiqué, which would be approved 
versations by both parties to the discussion, should be issued to the press; 

otherwise he was certain that misleading statements would 
appear, which would make satisfactory negotiations extremely difficult. 

M. Krassin said that he entirely agreed with Mr. Lloyd George on this 
point. 


(6) The Black 
Sea 


It was agreed— 


(a) That the conference should now adjourn and should reassemble on the 
following Wednesday or Thursday as might be convenient to both 
parties. 

11 Russian general commanding forces from the anti-Soviet army of General Denikin. 
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(b) That the British secretary should circulate copies of the notes to the 
British Ministers present, and to M. Krassin. 

(c) That the conferences should be regarded as of a highly confidential 
character, and that no communication of what took place at the 
discussions should be made to the press of any country, beyond a brief 
official communique, which should be approved by both parties before 
issue. 


(The conference adjourned at 4.15 p.m.) 


2, Whitehall Gardens, S.W.1. 
May 31, 1920. 


APPENDIX A TO No. 24 
Questions to be discussed with the Head of the British Government 


Commercial Delegation of the Union of 
Russian Co-operative Societies, Centrosoyuz. 
(Confidential. ) 
(Translation.) 

Cessation of a state of war as an essential condition of the resumption of com- 
mercial exchanges on a large scale. 

2. The effective removal of the blockade as the second condition of the resump- 
tion of commercial exchanges. 

3. Possibility of resuming economic and commercial relations prior to the final 
conclusion of a peace treaty with the Powers which are at present in a state of war 
and blockade. 

4. Definite conditions for the resumption of trade and economic relations :— 


(a) Commercial representation on a basis of reciprocity. 

(6) The establishment of a legal basis on which trade and commercial negotia- 
tions and transactions can be effected. 

(c) The provision of facilities for commercial representatives to maintain 
regular relations with their mother country and with other countries. 

(d) Security that claims and questions relating to the future peace treaty will 
not be allowed to interfere with current financial and economic operations. 

(e) Methods of finance and payment in respect of commercial trade and 
financial transactions. 

(f) The re-establishment of freedom of communications and of navigation. 

(g) Removal of war restrictions on the free sale of various kinds of goods. 


APPENDIX B To No. 24 
Amplified Statement by M. Krassin 


On the question of the restoration of trade and economic relations, two points 
of view are possible. According to one, this restoration ought to be postponed until 
all the disputes which had arisen between Soviet Russia and other countries in the 
last three years had been settled by diplomatic negotiations, and a formal conclu- 
sion of a peace treaty. On the other hand, it would scarcely be useful to defer the 
restoration of normal economic relations and to prolong the economic and food 
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crisis which had broken out in Europe as a result of the world war until such time 
as all controversial questions had been definitely and formally settled. It would be 
more advantageous to begin the renewal of trade and economic relations at the 
earliest possible date, having previously settled only those disputes without the 
solution of which business relations were impossible. 

The questions of principle which must be solved before trade and economic 
relations between two countries could actually begin could be formulated in the 
following manner :— 


(a) It is impossible to carry on commercial relations between two countries 
without commercial representations established by each country in the 
other country on the basis of reciprocity. Such commercial representations 
are absolutely necessary for the study of the market, the movement of prices, 
the selection of goods, intercourse with the sellers of such goods, comparison 
of individual offers and estimates, the placing of orders, the conclusion of 
agreements, the effecting of payments, the carrying out of technical examina- 
tion and receiving of ordered goods, the despatch of goods by rail and ship, 
their insurance, and the transaction of various other business operations. 
Commercial representations were equally needed to effect the sale of the 
goods which were the objects of export trade. The persons forming such 
commercial representations must be granted freedom of sojourn and travel 
to other countries, personal inviolability and the right to export even without 
the grant of other privileges attached to diplomatic representatives. 

(5) Commercial representatives must have the right and the practical facilities 
freely to communicate with their own and other countries by post, telegraph 
and wireless by means of cypher, with preferential rights over the corre- 
spondence of private persons. Commercial representatives must, further, 
have the right to send to, and receive from, other countries couriers convey- 
ing parcels with business correspondence, drawings, samples of goods, &c. 

(c) More or less regular trade and economic relations are impossible without 
some legal basis. 


Mr. Bonar Law enquired exactly what this meant. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE asked whether it meant to convey power to take disputes 
into court? 

M. Krassin explained that the work of commercial representations absolutely 
required that documents, passports, power of attorney, agreements, &c., signed, or 
confirmed by the official authorities of one country, should be recognised as legally 
valid in the other country, since no transactions are possible without the fulfilment 
of this condition. It is equally necessary to have the right to vindicate one’s 
interests in the courts. 

M. Krassin, continuing, said that he was now approaching a most important 
point. The Soviet Government were prepared immediately to renew trade rela- 
tions with all countries, but it must be trade in the proper sense of the word, that 
is, an exchange of equal, or approximately equal values. There could be no 
question of the transfer of property from one party to another without a proper 
equivalent. That meant, that there must be a guarantee that the property and 
money of the Soviet Government, participating in that exchange of values, should 
be intact and free to circulate. When Russia was buying locomotives in Great 
Britain, undertaking to pay for them a definite sum of money, it must be firmly 
established that that money, when transferred to some British bank in Great Britain, 
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could not be attached and would not be liable to confiscation in order to satisfy 
any former claim on Russia. If such a guarantee be not given, the Soviet Govern- 
ment and the workers and peasants of Russia would understand that the time had 
not yet come for the restoration of trade relations. Soviet Russia, he repeated, was 
anxious to trade with all the world, but she was not anxious, and would not admit 
that Russian gold and Russian raw materials should, on the pretext of trade 
relations with Russia, be pumped out of her for the payment of Russian State debts 
on which the present delegates refused to speak in connection with commercial 
negotiations, deferring the whole question to the time of the official negotiations 
on the complete restoration of peace relations. Such was the sense of his declara- 
tion about the necessity of safeguarding the freedom of current financial and com- 
mercial operations against their being drawn into the field of problems and claims 
which belonged to the domain of the future peace treaty. 


APPENDIX C To No. 24 
Alternative Paragraph proposed by M. Krassin 


There was very little hope that the seller of locomotives should need precisely 
that very raw material which could be exported from Russia at the moment. 
Hence it was necessary, at any rate, to make up at least part of the difference by 
the payment of money, that is, gold. For that reason the question about the 
possibility and the conditions of selling gold was of an immediate practical interest. 
If the condition of the realisation of gold be its sale at a compulsory price, entailing 
a loss of from 26 to 28 per cent., the Soviet Government would, of course, refuse 
such a disadvantageous transaction, and would defer the renewal of trade relations 
until such time as Russian gold could be sold at its proper price. 


No. 25 


1.C.P. 10QE] Secretary's Notes of a Conference of British Ministers with the 
Head of the Russian Trade Delegation, held at 10, Downing Street, London, 
S.W. 1, on Monday, June 7, 1920, at 5.45 p.m. 


PRESENT: British Empire: The Right Hon. D. Lloyd George (in the Chair); The 
Right Hon. A. Bonar Law, Lord Privy Seal; The Right Hon. the 
Earl Curzon of Kedleston, Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs; 
The Right Hon. A. J. Balfour, Lord President of the Council; The 
Right Hon. Sir Robert Horne, President of the Board of Trade; ‘The 
Right Hon. A. Chamberlain, Chancellor of the Exchequer; The 
Right Hon. W. H. Long, First Lord of the Admiralty; The Right 
Hon. F. G. Kellaway, Overseas Trade Department; Sir Hubert 
Llewellyn-Smith, Board of Trade; Mr. Cecil Harmsworth, Parlia- 
mentary Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs. 
Russta: M. Krassin, M. Klischko. 
Italy: Signor Gabriele Preziosi, Chargé d’Affaires in London. 
The following were also present: 
Mr. E. F. Wise, Mr. P. Kerr, Sir M. Hankey (Secretary, Cabinet), 
Lieutenant-Colonel L. Storr (Assistant Secretary, Cabinet), Mr. A. J. 
Sylvester. 
INTERPRETER: Mr. Peters. 
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1. Mr. Liroyp GeorcE said that he understood that the document which 
M. Krassin had sent in was provisional, and did not repre- 
Trading Rela- sent his full or final answer to the questions which were put 
tions with Russia —_ by the British Government last week, inasmuch as he had 
not received full instructions from Moscow. Mr. Lloyd 
George enquired if M. Krassin had anything further to add to what was 
contained in this document (C.P. 1421).! 


1 Not appended to filed copy. This document, a copy of which was remitted to the 
Foreign Office on June 5, 1920 (file 202251/142549/38), read as follows: 


‘Translation 


‘Provisional answers to questions raised by the Head of the 
British Government at a Conference held on May 31st, 1920 


‘Questions which have had to be referred to other Authority and to which no reply has 
yet been received, (subject to amplification). 


‘The questions put to me at the Conference of the 31st May by the head of the British 
Government, are either of a political nature, or of such a nature that they are subject to 
the removal of certain obstacles on which the present hostile activities between Soviet Russia 
and the British Government have a distinct bearing. 

‘I have the honour to state that, owing to the above-mentioned character of these 
questions, it is impossible for me to give to all of them an immediate and exhaustive reply, 
as I am not sufficiently in touch with diplomatic and political affairs and am not empowered 
to answer them singly. 

‘I wish to express regret for the fact that the plenipotentiary representatives [sic] of the 
National Commissariat for Foreign Affairs, Litvinoff, did not receive permission to come to 
London, as his presence at the Conference would have greatly facilitated and hastened the 
clearing up of the questions raised by the British Government. 

‘These questions which are outside my sphere, as I am not the representative of the 
National Commissariat for Foreign Affairs, and, therefore, cannot give them an immediate 
answer, I have referred to my Government and its representative at Copenhagen, M. 
Litvinoff. When I am furnished with the necessary particulars, I will lay them before the 
British Government. 

‘As to the other questions raised, I can at the present moment give the following answers :— 

‘(1) Touching on the release of British subjects at present in Soviet Russia. 

‘On this question there already exists a formal agreement of the 12th February, 1920, 
made at Copenhagen between the Minister Plenipotentiary of the National Commissariat 
for Foreign Affairs, Litvinoff, and the representative of the British Government, Mr. 
O’Grady [see Volume III, No. 686]. 

‘To the best of my knowledge this agreement is being carried out in toto by the Soviet 
Government. I will furnish further particulars on this subject on receipt of them from either 
M. Litvinoff, or Moscow. Bearing on this question, I have the honour to state, that from 
information in my possession, there are a number of Russians at present in England who, 
despite the agreement made between M. Litvinoff and Mr. O’Grady, have not had the 
consent of the British Government to leave England. Prisoners in Belgium have not been 
repatriated, and also our comrades from India, concerning the repatriation of whom an 
undertaking made by the British Government is in existence. 

‘It is imperative for the re-establishment of normal relations that this agreement made by 
Mr. O’Grady with M. Litvinoff in the name of the British Government should not remain 
a paper document but should be carried out by the British Government in the same manner 
as the Soviet Government is carrying out its side of it as regards British subjects at present in 
Russia. 
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M. Krassin, in reply, said he ventured to suggest that the order of the 
meeting might be somewhat as follows: Certain questions were detailed and 
explained by him at the last meeting,? and he would be glad, if possible, to 
receive the answer of the British Government to these questions. Having 
received that answer, he would, for his part, be able to give more detailed 
answers than those which he had already given conditionally to the questions 
put by the British representatives. 


‘(2) On the question of anti-English propaganda by the Soviet Government in the East, 
I have the honour to state:— 

‘Following several open acts of war by the British land and sea forces who attacked Soviet 
Russia, inflicting losses on Russian peasants and workmen, the Soviet Government was 
obliged from motives of self-protection to safeguard itself from these attacks, for which neither 
the Soviet Government nor the Russian people had given any cause, by employing all 
means in their power which would help them to combat the aggressive policy of the British 
Government as regards Soviet Russia. The complete cessation of whatever means and 
methods are at present being employed in the East against the British Government entirely 
depends on the future line of action of the British Government. 

‘If Great Britain is prepared to give actual guarantees of her peaceful intentions as regards 
Soviet Russia, and if the British Government is prepared to refuse all further help to the 
enemies of Soviet Russia, she, in her turn, is prepared to furnish full guarantees from parti- 
cipation in or connivance at any kind of hostile action, not only in the East but elsewhere. 

‘(3) From information in my possession no threatening attitude between Georgia and 
Soviet Russia is in existence, and the relations between the Georgian Republic and Soviet 
Russia are entirely friendly. 

‘(4) I am unaware of any kind of assistance being rendered to Turkish Nationalists by 
the Soviet Government, and I have asked the People’s Commissar for Foreign Affairs, 
Tchitcherin, and his representative, Litvinoff, for full particulars on the subject. Any 
further information on the subject I will furnish on receipt of their replies. 

‘(5) In the event of pourparlers reaching complete agreement, the Government of the 
Russian Socialistic and Federal Soviet Republic is prepared to give an official undertaking, 
on any lines which the British Government may desire, not to carry on propaganda in 
Great Britain. 

‘*(6) The forces of Wrangel, which, with the help of armed forces of the British Govern- 
ment, are holding out in the Crimea, consist of the remnants of Denikin’s Army, which have 
been decimated by the Red Army, and is [sic] looked upon by the Russian peasants and work- 
men as a gang of mutineers, who are relying on foreign aid and are carrying on a fruitless 
struggle, a struggle, which only causes increased bloodshed, against the Russian people and 
their lawful Government. If Wrangel’s forces agree to capitulate and hand over in good 
. condition their arms, munitions of war and all private property in their possession, then it 
is probable the Soviet Government will not refuse such a capitulation. In fact, discussions 
on these lines are already in progress. 

‘(7) The Soviet Government does not intend to undertake any attacks in the Baltic Sea. 
The Soviet Government would welcome a complete disarmament in all waters and will 
resort to this means, when it is recognized by all other powers. 

‘For the resumption of complete peace in the Baltic, it is essential that Finland should 
meet the peace proposals of the Soviet Government, and that all warships belonging to 
Powers who do not possess territory bordering the Baltic coast, be removed from these 
waters. The same applies to the Black Sea. 

‘(8) The Soviet Government is in complete friendly relations with the Persian Govern- 
ment, and any protest, relating to any breach, if coming from the Persian Government, 
will be immediately looked into by the Soviet Government with a desire to promote good 
faith. 5/6/20.” 

2 See No. 24. 
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Mr. Lioyp GeorcE observed that it would also be within M. Krassin’s 
memory that the British Government had put certain questions to him at that 
same meeting. 

M. Krassin agreed that certain questions were put, but he suggested that 
Mr. Lloyd George should first give the answer and he himself would then be 
able to reply in more detail. 

Mr. Lioyp GEORGE enquired what particular questions M. Krassin 
wanted an answer to. 

M. Krassin replied that he had in mind the questions which he considered 
to be fundamental, which would allow of the discussion of the question of 
the resumption of commercial and diplomatic questions. To put these 
questions in their proper order they were: The question of war or peace; the 
question of raising the blockade; the question of mutual commercial repre- 
sentation in the two countries concerned; the question of the recognition of 
documents, that is to say, the documents legally recognised in one country 
should be legally recognised in the other; and the question of the freedom of 
navigation. 


Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said that with regard to the question of the blockade it 
went without saying that once trading relations were estab- 
(a) Lp ising of lished the blockade would be raised. 
M. Krassin said that he would like to follow that question 
rather more closely. The decision to raise the blockade was 
announced in January last,3 but none the less no vessels were, in fact, at 
present able to reach Petrograd. He stated, therefore, that the decision to 
raise the blockade would require to be confirmed by a number of juridical 
acts. Neutral Governments required to be definitely informed of the raising 
of the blockade, and vessels should be allowed, in point of fact, to proceed 
to Petrograd. 

Mr. Lone observed that that would be an automatic act following on 
the declaration of peace. The only ships stopped were those carrying arms, 
and no ships had been stopped for a long time. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE reiterated what Mr. Long had said that the raising of 
the blockade would be automatically brought about the moment trading 
relations were established, and that the only ships that had been stopped 
were ships which were supposed to be carrying arms. 


M. Krassin interpreted Mr. Lloyd George’s remarks to mean that in the 

further course of the negotiations the question of the blockade 

(b) Mine-fields must be treated not merely in a formal manner, but that the 

actual steps to be taken to effect the raising of the blockade 

must be considered, that 1s to say, the question of the mine-fields in the Baltic. 
By whom were these mines to be removed, by British ships or by Russian? 

Mr. Lioyp GEorGE said that he would come to this point in a moment. 

Continuing, he said that, of course, there were no licences issued, at the 


3 Cf. No. 14, note 10. 
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present moment, for carrying goods to Russia, but the moment relations were 
established, licences would be issued for the goods passing to Russia. 

With regard to the mines, Mr. Lloyd George said that the First Lord of the 
Admiralty was present, and he had informed him that most of the mines in 
the Baltic had been laid by the Germans. A considerable number had been 
laid by the Russians themselves. We ourselves had laid very few. In the 
Gulf of Finland, east of 26°, no arrangements for mine-clearance had been 
come to, but it is the duty of the Germans to clear the mines west of meridian 
26°, and east of this meridian 26° this duty should fall to the Russians. The 
proposal was that up to 26° east the Germans should clear the mines, beyond 
that, the proposal was that the Russians should clear the mine-fields, because 
we had very few mines there, and it was very much better that two different 
nationalities should not be engaged upon this work. 

M. Krassin observed that, as regards the technical side of the clearing 
away of the mine-fields, it would be necessary for him to communicate with 
the Russian Admiralty. He, however, took note of the fact that in principle 
the British Government was agreed to consider the question of clearing the 
mines. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said that if we commenced trading with Russia that 
would certainly be the case. 


M. Krassin said that the question he was about to put, properly speaking, 
(c) Cessation of Should have been put first. On the last occasion he had the 
a State of War honour to submit reasons why the Soviet Government con- 
sidered the cessation of a state of war an absolute necessity before trading 
relations on an extensive scale could be commenced. He would, therefore, 
be glad to learn the attitude of the British Government towards this question, 
in particular, since Great Britain was a member of the League of Nations, 
and yet, at this moment, another member of that League was attacking 
Soviet Russia. 

Mr. Lioyp Georce replied that he had expressed his views clearly in 
respect of that Power at their last meeting, and he had nothing to add. The 
British Government could not be held responsible for the actions of every 
Power which was inside the League of Nations. 

M. KRassIN, continuing, said that at the last meeting he outlined a number 
of other conditions which were essential before trade could be resumed, and 
he would now be glad to learn what were the views of the British Govern- 
ment regarding trade representation. 


Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said that there were two points; one was concerning 
commercial representation, and the other was the recognition 
of Russian obligations. Mr. Lloyd George said that he under- 
stood that M. Krassin laid great stress on the necessity of mutual 
commercial representation on a reciprocal basis, if commercial relations 
were to be successfully carried on between the two countries. Here we were 
in agreementin principle, and we should be prepared to instruct our representa- 
tives on the committee charged with the detailed trade discussions to endeavour 


(d) Commercial 
Representation 
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to work out a satisfactory scheme for the purpose which would adequately 
secure the particular objects which M. Krassin had in mind, while safeguard- 
ing essential interests and recognising, so far as necessary, the different con- 
ditions prevailing in the two countries between which trade was to be 
restored. No doubt it would be necessary to maintain a veto on the suit- 
ability of any particular delegate admitted, and any privileges granted would 
be conditional on the fulfilment of conditions as to the abstention from 
propaganda or interference in politics. Subject to the fulfilment of these 
conditions, we saw no difficulty in the mutual accord of immunity from arrest 
of Russian representatives in this country and of our representatives in Russia. 
On the other hand, the British Government considered it essential that any 
agreements and contracts between British subjects and the Russian Co-opera- 
tive Societies, or any other Russian body with whom trade was carried on, 
should be interpreted and dealt with exclusively by the British courts, the 
judicial system prevailing in Soviet Russia being too imperfectly understood 
in this country until the confidence of the trader was restored. Mr. Lloyd 
George said that he had little doubt that M. Krassin would see the advisability 
of agreeing to this stipulation, which, he understood, followed the precedent 
of an agreement which M. Krassin had already concluded in Sweden. 

Another point on which it would be necessary to depart from a strict 
interpretation of the term ‘reciprocity’ was that of the limitation of numbers 
of the trade delegates. At present, the sole trading authority on the Russian 
side would be the Centrosoyuz, and all practical purposes would be served, 
therefore, by a single delegation of moderate numbers. On our side, however, 
trade would be carried on by a large number of independent private firms, 
many of which would probably need separate representation in Russia for 
the purposes so well set out in M. Krassin’s memorandum. Mr. Lloyd George 
said he only mentioned these matters as illustrations of his point that the 
term ‘basis of reciprocity’ asked for by M. Krassin must not be interpreted 
too strictly, having regard to the profound differences in the conditions 
prevailing in the two countries. 


Continuing, Mr. Lloyd George said that the next point was in regard to 
(e) Recognition the recognition of Russian obligations. M. Krassin had ex- 
of Russian pressed the desire to resume trade without waiting for the 
Obligations settlement of the question of Russian debts and obligations, 
which he (Mr. Lloyd George) understood him to suggest might stand over 
until the final treaty. No one suggested that the resumption of trade should 
wait until Russian obligations to foreigners had been completely discharged. 
But the recognition of these obligations was not, in the opinion of the British 
Government, a matter which could be left over until some later stage—and 
this for a reason which Mr. Lloyd George said he was sure would appeal to 
M. Krassin as a business man. For, until such recognition, there could be no 
question of the resumption of normal trade on any appreciable scale. The 
British Government was not itself a trading body, and it was the confidence 
of the private trading public which had to be restored if we wished to go 
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beyond the rudimentary stage of direct barter—a process the narrow limits 
of which M. Krassin fully understood. Mr. Lloyd George, therefore, hoped 
that M. Krassin would be able to assure him at once that the Soviet Govern- 
ment accepted in principle the obligations contracted by the Russian 
Government towards private Allied subjects which it had displaced. Mr. 
Lloyd George explained that he did not here refer to the debt owing to the 
British or other foreign Governments, which must be treated on an entirely 
separate footing, but to the obligations of the Russian Government towards 
private Allied subjects, whether in the shape of pre-revolution debts or 
guarantees, or of claims arising out of the seizure or nationalisation of pro- 
perty belonging to or controlled by such subjects. When once this assurance 
had been given, some suitable joint body could be set up, possessing the 
necessary technical qualifications, to examine in detail the best ways of giving 
practical effect to the principle of recognition, in the circumstances in which 
Russia was placed. Mr. Lloyd George said that he would like to add here 
that he was only laying down general principles, the details of which would 
have to be worked out afterwards. 

He then enquired of M. Krassin what was the next point he desired 
cleared up? 


M. Krassin said that the next question was the establishment of conditions 
whereby, before peace was established between the two 
(f) Non- countries, property passing from one country to another in 
Attachment of the course of trade would not be attached in view of other 
Property Passing ; ‘ : 
between Russig ©1aims preferred against Russians. 
and Great Britain Mr. Litoyp GeorcE replied that they had considered that 
point very carefully from the point of view of our traders, 
and it was certainly not to their interest that the Russian property should be 
attached under those conditions, subject, of course, to the recognition by the 
Russian Government of private Allied debts. Subject to that, 1t was just as 
much to the interests of our traders that Russian property should not be 
seized, because it would deprive them of payment in exchange for goods 


which they supplied. 


M. Krassin said the next question was that of settlement of transactions, 
_ that 1s to say, the question of payment in gold. 
ai 2 Mr. Lioyp Georce replied that this was practically the 
same thing. What they wanted was protection, so that when- 
ever gold was given in payment for goods it should not be liable to seizure. 
He would rather, therefore, that that should be discussed between the 
experts, as to whether it was desirable that the gold in exchange for goods 
should be deposited here, or whether it would not be better deposited in a 
neutral country, with arrangements made for drawing upon it. 

M. Krassin said that he wished to express his thanks for the information 
that he had just received from Mr. Lloyd George, and added that, in view 
of the extreme importance of it, he would have to communicate with his 
Government, and would report further on receiving a reply. 
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Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said that he would now like to have M. Krassin’ s 
supplementary information upon his own document. 


M. Krassin, in reply, said that the first question he would deal with was 
the release of British subjects in Russia. According to his 
Ss Release of information the Soviet Government took all possible steps, by 
ritish Prisoners . , : ; 
in Russia means of advertisements in newspapers and the like, to inform 
all British subjects in Russia that they had the right to leave 
Russia in accordance with the agreement concluded at Copenhagen between 
the Soviet Government and the British Government, and signed by M. 
Litvinov and Mr. O’Grady. In accordance with these announcements in 
the press, the Soviet Government had allowed all British subjects to leave the 
country. This included prisoners of war, but excepted those who were in 
prison for grave offences, as laid down in the agreement between M. Litvinov 
and Mr. O’Grady. 

Lorp Curzon pointed out that this raised a very difficult and troublesome 
question. It was precisely the case of those against whom grave offences were 
alleged that we wished to raise as one of the conditions of entering upon 
commercial relations. Of course, it was quite possible for either party— 
M. Krassin on behalf of Russia, or any British Minister present on behalf of 
the British Government—to raise the plea of grave offences. He was not 
certain that a mistake was not made in introducing that provision. He 
thought that if we entered upon these amicable relations the whole of the 
prisoners should be released in Russia, and the whole of the prisoners in 
England, who were willing to return, should be sent back to Russia. On this 
side a twofold difficulty had arisen, firstly, as regards the Russian prisoners 
here who did not wish to go back; and, secondly, M. Litvinov had insisted 
on picking those whom he wanted. If M. Litvinov chose to do this he was at 
liberty to do so, but for our part we were willing to allow all the Russian 
prisoners to go back who were willing to go. Correspondingly, we were 
desirous that the whole of the prisoners in Russia should be released without 
any distinction as to grave offences. 


M. Krassin observed that, at their last meeting, it was stated that British 


(i) Release of public opinion was very much interested in this question of 
Russian Prisoners PpTisoners in Russia. In Russia there was also a public opinion, 
alleged to be and the public opinion in Russia—the peasants and the 
Imprisoned in workers—could not understand why a man who was in prison 
Great Britatn 


for a grave offence, such as for murder, for violation, or for 
having set fire to an artillery store, or for being a spy, should be released from 
prison simply because he was a subject of a particular country. If it was 
necessary that persons in this category should also be released from Russia, 
then this must be the subject of a special agreement. If the British Govern- 
ment gave a direct and [un]ambiguous declaration that they had no further 
hostile intentions in regard to Soviet Russia, and a declaration that they 
would not give assistance to the enemies of Soviet Russia, and if an agreement 
were concluded for the resumption of commercial and economic relations 
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between Great Britain and Russia, M. Krassin considered that the Soviet 
Government would find it possible to extend an amnesty to all British subjects 
in imprisonment in Russia, and would allow them to leave Russia on condition 
that a similar amnesty was extended by Great Britain to all Russians in 
imprisonment, or punished in any way for political offences, in this country. 

Mr. Lioyp GeEorcE said that he was not aware that we had any such 
people in this country. 

Lorp Curzon asked what people in this country M. Krassin alluded to? 

M. Krassin said that he was referring to a considerable number of Russians 
who, even after the agreement with M. Litvinov and Mr. O’Grady was 
signed at Copenhagen, had not been granted permission by the British 
Government to leave the United Kingdom. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE replied that he would be very glad to have their 
names because, as far as the British Government were concerned, we were 
willing to let any Russian return to Russia who wanted to return. 

M. Krassin said that he was very grateful for the statement which 
Mr. Lloyd George had just made, but he would like to say that since his 
airival in London he had received letters from many Russians here who 
stated that they had not been allowed to leave this country. 

Lorp Curzon explained that the reason for this was that the number who 
were willing to go back to Russia was limited to 125 by M. Chicherin him- 
self, who would not take more, and who sent a M. Schwartz to register them. 
This was due to no action on the part of the British Government. 

Mr. Lioyp GEORGE repeated that we were willing to let all Russian 
prisoners return who wished to do so. 

Lorp Curzon addcd, provided, of course, all prisoners were allowed to 
return from Russia. 

M. Krassin enquired if Mr. Lloyd George was referring to an amnesty to 
all persons under criminal sentence? 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said, ‘No.’; that these were not prisoners; and that 
any Russian subject who wanted to return to Russia was at liberty to do so. 

Lorp Curzon observed, further, that we had not detained, and that we 
were not going to detain, a single Russian in this country under the pretext 
of a grave offence, and as we were not going to do that ourselves we claimed 
reciprocal treatment from the Russian Government. 

M. Krassin said that if there were no Russians in prison in this country 
it meant that no Russians had committed grave offences. If there had been 
any Russian murderers or offenders, he had no doubt that they would have 
now been found in prison. 

Mr. Lioyp GeEorcE said that he would rather not discuss that. He could 
assure M. Krassin that, having regard to the action taken by some Russians 
here, which we regarded as a subversion of our institutions, we could easily 
have prosecuted them. Continuing, Mr. Lloyd George said that he wanted 
to make it perfectly clear that he was referring to political offences. If a 
British subject in Russia, or a Russian subject here, were guilty of the ordinary 
moral offences of theft, of murder, or of the violation of women which he 
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thought had been mentioned, then that was a totally different thing. Those 
were not the people we were pleading for. It was purely a question of 
offences which were political. 


M. Krassin said that as regards the question of anti-British propaganda 
carried on by the Soviet Government in the East, he wished 
to state that, in view of a whole number of hostile actions on 
the part of British naval and military forces which affected 
Soviet Russia and which killed Soviet workers and peasants, the Soviet 
Government was compelled in self-defence against these attacks—which 
were entirely unmerited by the Russian nation and the Soviet Government— 
to base themselves on all those forces and movements which might have been 
of assistance in supporting Soviet Russia against the aggressive policy of the 
British Government. 


(j) Anti-British 
Propaganda 


A complete cessation of any action in concert with the forces and movements 
which were hostile to the British Government in the East, 
(k) Cessation of = continued M. Krassin, depended entirely on the further 
Hostiltties against : : io ; 
Russia line of behaviour of the British Government with regard to 
Soviet Russia. If Great Britain gave effective guarantees of 
its peaceful intentions with regard to Soviet Russia, and if the British Govern- 
ment refused all support to the enemies of Soviet Russia, it would be possible 
for the Soviet Government to give full guarantees against sharing in, and 
against being privy to, any attacks against Great Britain, not only in the 
East, but anywhere else. 


Lorp Curzon, in raising the question of the particular areas affected, said 

that he would give one or two illustrations of the kind of thing that 
(1) Persia we had in view. Mr. Lloyd George the other day mentioned Persia. 
(Enzelt) A little while ago the Soviet forces descended upon Enzeli, and the 

Soviet Government justified itself on the ground that they had gone 
there merely in order to take Denikin’s ships which belonged to Russia; that 
they had no intentions against Persia, and that they proposed to withdraw. 
Nevertheless, we had heard since then that a large consignment of arms and 
munitions and guns had been landed on the Persian coast, and that the Soviet 
force at Enzeli had marched inland, and had occupied, or was said to have 
occupied, the town of Resht. That, of course, was an act of direct aggression 
against Persia, and that was one of the kind of things that we were asking 
should be stopped. Lord Curzon said that he could give as other illustra- 
tions what was happening in Georgia, in Turkestan, and in Afghanistan, 
and if M. Krassin wished any statement to be made of the knowledge that 
we possessed as to Soviet activities, he could easily supply him with it. 

M. Krassin, replying to Lord Curzon, said that there had been no threats 
directed by Soviet Russia against the Republic of Georgia. The Soviet 
Government had concluded with the Georgian Government a peace treaty, 
and the relations between the two republics were so good that, according to 
information received by him, the Georgian Republic had transferred, for the 
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decision of the Soviet Government, as super-arbiter, the vexed question of 
the final settlement of the frontier between Georgia and the Azerbaijan 
Republic. 


The Batoum district had been recognised by the Soviet Government as 

belonging to Georgia, and the Soviet Government did not pro- 
(m) Batoum test against the self-determination of individual nationalities. 

Considering, however, that the presence in Batoum of Anglo- 
French troops, guns and ships in no way contributed to the proper self- 
determination of small nations, but, on the other hand, fettered the free 
expression of the will of the population, to remove all threats against the 
dependence [sc] of Georgia, the Soviet Government would consider it essential 
that the declaration by the head of the British Government at the meeting of 
the 31st May, regarding the absence of any intention on the part of Great 
Britain and France to seize Batoum, should be made and should be published 
officially with the addition of the date when it was proposed that the Anglo- 
French forces should be withdrawn. 


Mr. Lioyp GEorcGE observed that this was the first time that he had heard 
any statement on behalf of Soviet Russia that peace had 


(n) Peace be- been made by Soviet Russia with Georgia; that the indepen- 
tween Soviet dence of Georgia was recognised by Soviet Russia; and that 
Russia and Soviet Russia recognised that Batoum ought to be in the 
Georgia. (0) Georgian Republic. Those were three very important factors. 
ays ie in M. Krassin said that the statement which he had just 
of Georgia. (p) made was based on information received from the People’s 
Soviet recognition | Commissary in Russia. 

that Batoum Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said: “Then it is official information?’ 


belongs to Georgia M. Krassin replied: ‘Yes.’ 

Mr. Lioyp GEORGE, continuing, said that that was a very 
important factor, because he would again repeat that Great Britain—and, 
he was certain it was equally true of France and Italy—had absolutely no 
desire or intention of establishing themselves in Batoum. It was the last 
thing in the world we wanted to do. 


M. Krassin said that the relations between Soviet Russia and Persia were 
entirely friendly, and any protest with regard to any disturb- 
ance of these relations proceeding directly from the Persian 
Government would be immediately examined by the Soviet 
Government with the greatest goodwill. 


(q) Soviet Rela- 
tions with Persta 


As regards the. visit of Russian vessels to Enzeli, M. Krassin said that he 
had received information from Moscow that the order to leave 
laa ,  Enzeli had already been given. As regards the facts which 
to leave Enzeli ad been mentioned by Lord Curzon to-day, M. Krassin stated 
that, according to his information, they were based on some- 

what different causes from those which were given by Lord Curzon. 
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M. Krassin stated that in Persia, as seen from the Western European press, 

there was a very strong movement against the Anglo-Persian 
(s) Anglo- Agreement* which was concluded recently. He had in his 
Persian Agree- hands the ‘Matin’ of the 3rd June, a newspaper which in no 
ment way favoured Soviet Russia. Mention was made in this journal 

of a whole number of facts showing that there was an indepen- 
dent movement in Persia and that the Soviet troops which were landed at 
Enzeli were looked upon by the Persian population as a Buarailce of the 
independence of Persia. 

Lorp Curzon pointed out that there was not the slightest reason to believe 
this, since the Anglo-Persian Agreement was concluded with the Persian 
Government, with the present Persian Ministry, and with the approval of the 
Shah. It had also been published in this country; it had been accepted by 
our Parliament; and it was going to be submitted to the Persian Parliament 
at Tehran; and it was also going to be communicated to the League of 
Nations. If, therefore, M. Krassin, or the Persians themselves, had an objec- 
tion to make, they had every opportunity of doing so. Whatever the ‘Matin’ 
might say, and whatever might be French opinion, that was not the question 
at the moment. What he was discussing were acts of Soviet hostility against 
Persian ports, and he was asking M. Krassin to see that these acts of hostility 
ceased. 


M. Krassin, in reply, said that as regards Bolshevik vessels visiting Persian 
ports, he had already stated that the Soviet Government would 
oe. favourably regard any protest coming directly from the Persian 
in the Far East Government on such questions. As regards the general policy 
of the Soviet Government in Persia, M. Krassin’s previous 
statement applied; that is to say, that if Great Britain showed that she was 
ready not to engage in hostilities against Soviet Russia, then Soviet Russia 
would be prepared to consider and revise her policy in the Far East, and to 
cease the support of movements and forces which were hostile to the British 
Government. 

Lorp Curzon enquired if this would apply to Afghanistan? 

Mr. Lioyp GEorcE added: ‘And India, of course?’ 

M. Krassin replied: ‘Not only in the East, but everywhere.’ 

Mr. Lioyp GEorGE remarked that, though it was, of course, rather a 
question for Signor Preziosi to put, as representing the Italian Government, 
what applied to Great Britain applied equally to all our Allies, that, equally, 
hostile acts which may be now engaged in, or have been engaged in, by the 
Soviet Government against our Allies should also cease once trading relations 
were resumed ? 

M. Krassin said: ‘Yes.’ 

Mr. BALFour interposed to say: ‘With the absence of propaganda.’ 


4+ See Volume IV, Chap. V. 
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M. Krassin said that he would come to this question of propaganda. The 
jprebaaas Government of the Russian Soviet Republic was prepared to 
give an official undertaking, if an agreement was reached, not 
to carry on propaganda against the British Empire, which would completely 
satisfy the wishes of the British Government. 
Mr. Lioyp GeorcE asked if that would include our Allies as well? 
M. Krassin replied that it applied to them also. 


Continuing, M. Krassin said that with regard to the question of Turkish 
Nationalists, he knew nothing of any support having been given 
to them by Soviet Russia.’ He had asked Moscow for informa- 
tion on the subject and would give a reply later. 


(v) Turkish 
Nationalists 


With regard to the forces of Wrangel, who was maintaining himself with 
the help of British forces in the Crimea: the forces of Wrangel 
were regarded as the remnants of the army of Denikin, which 
was destroyed by the Red army, and they were looked upon 
by the workers and peasants of Russia as a band of mutineers, who based 
themselves for support from abroad, and who were carrying on a futile 
struggle which merely increased bloodshed—a futile struggle against the 
Russian people and against its legal Government. If Wrangel’s forces agreed 
to capitulate and to deliver up in good condition the military material, and 
also civil property, the Soviet Government would probably not refuse to 
accept such a capitulation. Negotiations in this matter were already being 
conducted. 


(w) Forces of 
General Wrangel 


M. Krassin went on to explain that the Soviet Government did not 
(x) The Baltic PTOPOS€ to carry out any attacks whatever in the Baltic. The 

Soviet Government would welcome complete disarmament with 
all other Powers, and would take part in this measure as soon as all other 
Powers commenced to carry it out. In order to establish complete peace in 
the Baltic, it was essential that Finland should meet the peace proposals of 
the Soviet Government, and that all vessels belonging to Powers which did 
not border on the Baltic should be withdrawn. The same applied to the 
Black Sea. 


Mr. Lioyp GEorGE said that he ought to say one word with regard to 
Wrangel’s forces: we should certainly give no support to 
Wrangel to engage in any attack on Soviet Russia, and we had 
made that quite clear; but we did feel a responsibility for their 
security. He would not enter into the reasons why we took the course we did 
in reference to the forces of which these were the remnant. That he was 
prepared to discuss, but he did not think anything would be gained by it. 
It was the action we adopted when we were still at war with Germany, and 
we felt a responsibility for the forces we brought into existence then in Russia 


(y) General 
Wrangel’s Forces 


5 For relations at this period between Soviet Russia and the Turkish national 
movement under Mustafa Kemal Pasha cf. Jane Degras, op. cit., vol. i, pp. 187-8; 
also E. H. Carr, The Bolshevik Revolution 1917-1923 (London, 1950 f.), vol. iii, pp. 248—9. 
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rather to create an eastern front against the Germans than with any intention 
of engaging in any civil strife in Russia. He did not want to enter into that 
particular subject, but having called these forces into existence, having un- 
doubtedly given them support, quite openly, during that period, we felt a 
responsibility for their security. Mr. Lloyd George said that he did not know 
whether General Wrangel was anxious to have any negotiations for his 
security. If he had not, we had no further responsibility for him; but if he 
was anxious that we should mediate to get fair terms for the protection of his 
army, and those who were associated with him, then we felt in honour bound 
to do our best in that respect. The way he would put it would be as follows :— 


‘The British Government is willing to mediate between the army of 
General Wrangel and the Soviet Government with a view to securing 
effective guarantees for the security of these forces and of the refugees they 
are protecting. His Majesty’s Government will not support offensive 
action by the army of General Wrangel outside the limits of the Crimea, 
and, in the event of General Wrangel refusing mediation or refusing to 
accept what, in the opinion of His Majesty’s Government, are effective 
guarantees for their security, His Majesty’s Government will feel freed from 
all further responsibility on their account. If, on the other hand, the Soviet 
Government refuse to give what His Majesty’s Government regard as 
effective guarantees for security in regard to General Wrangel’s forces, and 
endeavour to attack their place of refuge in the Crimea, His Majesty’s 
Government will consider themselves free to take any course they think fit.’ 


M. Krassin, in reply to Mr. Lloyd George, said that, so far as he was 
aware, a proposal on these lines was made about a month ago, and it would 
appear that General Wrangel’s views by this time would have become more 
or less clear. As regards the question of security, M. Krassin said that he had 
already stated that the Soviet Government would probably not refuse to 
accept capitulation on terms which he had already outlined; that is to say, 
on condition that General Wrangel’s forces delivered up their arms in good 
condition, and also delivered up all property belonging to them, and the 
territory which belonged to Soviet Russia. 

Mr. Lioyp GEorcE stated that the British Government proposed to send 
a civilian and an officer out to see General Wrangel, and to see whether we 
could not negotiate. One of these persons had already started. 

Continuing, Mr. Lloyd George explained that there was a discussion 1n the 
House of Commons on these very negotiations in which they were now en- 
gaged, and that it would be necessary for him to leave in order to put the 
Government case. There was just one further point, however, that he would 
like to put, namely, in the document which M. Krassin had sent in, it was 
stated that: ‘All warships belonging to Powers who do not possess territory 
bordering the Baltic coast be removed from these waters. The same applies 
to the Black Sea.’ We could never put ourselves under those conditions to 
Russia, that at any time no British warship should be allowed to venture in 
the Baltic and the Black Sea. That, of course, we could not possibly assent to. 
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M. Krassin explained that this proposal was just put as an opinion that 
the general peace and the independence of small States would only benefit 
from such action. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE remarked that M. Krassin would be supplied with a 
copy of the procés-verbal, and when M. Krassin had communicated with his 
Government, and was in a position to give an answer, then we should know 
whether commercial relationship could be resumed or not. 

Mr. Lloyd George then asked Signor Preziosi if he wished to make any 
comments. 

SIGNOR Preziosi replied that he did not. 

In conclusion, Mr. Ltoyp GzorGE enquired of M. Krassin whether it 
would be desirable that there should be detailed discussions going on on 
various points on the assumption that the political difficulties were out of the 
way? 

What did M. Krassin say about that? 

M. Krassin replied that his personal opinion was that it would be better to 
wait a little, because the questions raised to-day were of such importance, 
and the difference in positions so great. 


(The meeting adjourned at 7.20 p.m.) 
2, Whitehall Gardens, S.W. 1. 
June 7, 1920. 
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CHAPTER IV 


Proceedings of the Second Conference of Hythe 
June 20, 1920 


No. 26 


1.C.P. 109F] Notes of a Conversation held at Lympne on Sunday, June 20, 
1920, at 10.30 a.m. 


PRESENT: British Empire: The Right Hon. D. Lloyd George, Prime Minister; 
Sir M. Hankey (Secretary). 
France: M. Millerand, President of the Council; M. Camerlynck 
(Secretary and Interpreter). 
(Note.—This was an informal conversation, which took place in the garden.) 


1. Mr. LLtoyp GeorcE handed M. Millerand the following message from the 
Greek General Paraskevopoulos, commanding in the Smyrna 
Turkey. Pro- district, to M. Veniselos, which had been telephoned to him that 
posed Greek ‘ : 
morning by M. Veniselos:— 


Action 
“With our existing forces we can safely take possession of the 
Panderma line.' Such an action, which can be completed with[in] fifteen 
days at most, will enable us immediately afterwards to reinforce our army 
in Thrace. 

‘Every day of inactivity that goes by is, in my opinion, pernicious to the 
undertaking. Various army corps and division commanders in full disci- 
pline express to me their deep regret at this inactivity, as they entirely agree 
with me that every day that passes helps enemy to our disadvantage. 

“After the receipt of your telegram No. 329, and the Turkish attack of 
yesterday against the English,? I am of opinion that elementary precaution 
imposes upon me to order the beginning of successive offensive attacks next 
Monday.’ 


Mr. Lloyd George said that Marshal Foch had informed him that General 
Paraskevopoulos was a good man. The French were better informed on this 
than the British, since the Greek army was practically a French creation. 
In his own view M. Veniselos should be given authority to order this advance 
at once. 

M. MILLERAND said that M. Romanos? had come to him in Paris and had 
asked for authority for the Greeks to advance from Western Thrace into 


? A railway line ran northwards from the Smyrna district to Panderma. 

2 On the night of June 14-15, 1920, Turkish nationalist forces had attacked British forces 
in the region of Ismid. 

3 Greek Minister in Paris. 
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Eastern Thrace right up to the Chatalja lines, and he had replied that, so far 
as he was concerned, he had no objection. He had instructed M. Cambon to 
notify this to the British Government. 

Mr. Lioyp GEorcE said that it was not sufficient only to take action in 
Eastern Thrace. Mustafa Kemal was established in Asia Minor, and it was 
essential to give him a knock. Otherwise it would be useless to talk of giving 
any concessions of any kind to the Turks. This would only be regarded as 
a sign of weakness, and Mustafa Kemal would take no notice of it what- 
soever. It was essential, in the first instance, to show Mustafa Kemal that 
he could not act with impunity. At present Mustafa Kemal was under the 
impression that he had driven the French out of Cilicia, and that he had 
driven the British back in the Ismid Peninsula, and it was indispensable to 
show that the Allies meant business. He, therefore, proposed that M. 
Veniselos should be allowed immediately to authorise General Paraskevo- 
poulos to advance. 

M. MILLERAND said that he had no objection if the military authorities 
agreed in this operation. 


(Note.—Shortly after the above discussion M. Veniselos arrived and was 
placed in communication with Marshal Foch, Field-Marshal Wilson and 
General Weygand. 

After consulting Marshal Foch and Field-Marshal Wilson and General 
Weygand, M. Veniselos sent a telegram to General Paraskevopoulos 
ordering him to advance to Panderma immediately.) 


(Further Note-—In the afternoon, Mr. Lloyd George and M. Millerand 
agreed in one of the Greek divisions in Western Thrace being placed under 
General Milne’s orders for the defence of the Dardanelles and the Ismid 
Peninsula. M. Veniselos sent instructions for its concentration at Dedea- 
gatch, and Field-Marshal Wilson sent a telegram to General Milne notify- 
ing him of this and instructing him to make the necessary dispositions.) 


2. Mr. Lioyp GEorcE said it was essential to take some steps towards the 
disarmament of Germany. 

M. MILLERAND said that he was in entire agreement. We 
ought at once to inform the Germans that we could not permit 
their army to remain at a strength of 200,000 men, but that they must reduce 
to the numbers required by the Treaty of Peace. 

Mr. Lioyp GeEorcE agreed. A further important point, however, was in 
regard to the destruction of cannon. Marshal Foch had informed him that 
they were being destroyed only at the rate of 600 a week. We ought to insist 
on a much greater rate of destruction. 

M. MILLERAND said that Marshal Foch had told him the rate of destruc- 
tion could be doubled by the use of some special appliances. 

Mr. Lioyp GeEorcE said that this was not enough, since it would take 
twenty weeks to destroy what the Germans had. 

M. MILLERAND suggested that the Germans might be asked to hand the 
remaining weapons over to the Allies to destroy. 


Disarmament of 
Germany 
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Mr. Lioyp GEorcE said it was very important that there should be no 
increase in the means of destruction available in the world at the present 
time. 

M. MILLeRAND said his idea was that they should be handed over by the 
Germans for the Allies to destroy. For example, the whole of the weapons 
might be concentrated in the neutralised zone to be destroyed there. 

Mr. Lioyp GEorcE agreed that this might be the way. He insisted, 
however, on the great danger of allowing the weapons to remain in Germany. 
Before long, some firebrand might arise in Germany, and the very existence 
of these weapons would be a grave peril. He put to M. Millerand a suggestion 
which Sir M. Hankey had made to him, that some of these weapons might 
be taken out into deep water and sunk there. 

M. MILLERAND said that, as a secondary question, he would observe on 
this proposal that the scrap obtained from the destruction of war material 
had a certain value as raw material at the present time. 

Mr. Lioyp GeEorcE said that his point was that action should be taken 
immediately, and before the Allies went to Spa. To do this would make the 
Germans much easier to deal with. It was probable that it would place them 
in a frame of mind to make reasonable proposals. 

M. MILLERAND expressed some scepticism about this. He was in full 
agreement, however, that the Germans should be asked to make their pro- 
posals. If they had no proposals to make, then the Allies should have their 
suggestions ready. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said that the Germans might propose something 
which was totally inadequate. What we wanted them to do was to make 
some proposal which would at least form a basis for consideration, and he 
thought it possible they might do this. 

M. MILLERAND agreed it was possible, and he hoped they would do so. 
What was indispensable, however, was that the Allies should make up their 
minds as to what they themselves would propose if the German suggestion 
was unacceptable or inadequate. If the Germans made a proposal that was 
within reason, the Allies could then consider whether it was possible to 
reduce their own proposal. 

Mr. Lioyp GEorGE expressed doubt as to whether the Allies would get 
the figure they now proposed, but at any rate he thought it was a very good 
starting-point for negotiation. 

M. MILLERAND agreed. If the figure now proposed was taken as a starting 
point, it could be raised or lowered according to circumstances. 


(Mr. Lloyd George and M. Millerand then adjourned this discussion in 
order to continue it with Mr. Chamberlain and M. Marsal.)4 


Lympne, June 20, 1920. 
* See No. 27. 
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No. 27 


1.C.P. 109G] British Secretary’s Notes of a Conference, held at Lympne, on 
Sunday, June 20, 1920, at 10.55 a.m. 


PRESENT: British Empire: The Right Hon. D. Lloyd George, Prime Minister; ‘The 
Right Hon. A. Chamberlain, Chancellor of the Exchequer; Sir M. 
Hankey (Secretary). 
France: M. Millerand, President of the Council; M. Marsal, Minister 
of Finance; M. Camerlynck (Secretary and Interpreter). 


1. Mr. Litoyp Georce said that the document he had received from 
Mr. Blackett,' which seemed to him to be a very able one, was 
Reparation from divided into two parts. The first part contained a draft of the 
pie ame proposals which the Allies should put to Germany. The 
Proposals to second part dealt with an arrangement between the Allies 
Germany themselves. He would discuss the first part first. As M. 
Millerand had said to him a few minutes before,? the proposi- 

tion which it was proposed to put to Germany was, as it were, a starting- 
point of negotiation. The British Government were generally willing to 
agree to it as a counter-proposal. The procedure at Spa should be, first, to 
ask the Germans for their proposals, and then, if these were unacceptable, 
we should put forward this counter-proposal. There were one or two points 
of detail on which he did not feel quite sure. As regards customs, for instance, 
he doubted how the Germans would regard the proposal for appointing an 
Allied Receiver-General of Customs. Supposing the Allies imposed a tariff 
on corn, which raised the price of bread! It would place the Germans rather 
in the position of Turkey or China, and he doubted how they would receive 
it. However, they might prefer it to military occupation. 

M. MILieranp handed a document to Mr. Chamberlain, and asked if it 
was the same as he had received. © 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN Said that it was not an identic document with the one 
he had received from Mr. Blackett, but it came to practically the same thing. 
Each of the experts had compiled his own version for his own Government. 

M. MILLERAND said that, on the first point, he was in full agreement with 
Mr. Lloyd George. He understood that Germany was first to be asked to 
make a proposal. Before the meeting at Spa the Allies would have agreed 
on a counter-proposal which they could make to the Germans as a starting 
point of negotiation. This counter-proposal was not necessarily their final 
proposal, and could be modified to meet the circumstances of the discussion. 
It would be put forward if the German proposal was not satisfactory, or if 
the Germans refused to make a proposal at all. 
2. M. MILLERAND said that there was a second point which he wished to 
Possible Occu- Yaise, namely, that of the extension of the Allied occupation of 
pation of Germany if the German Government did not give complete 
Germany satisfaction. 


1 Cf. No. 23, minute 2. (The document is untraced in Foreign Office archives.) 
2 See No. 26, minute 2. 
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3. Mr. Lioyp Georce said that M. Millerand’s last remark brought him to 
os ’ another which he wished to raise. He thought that some 1m- 
re litsiall pression ought to be made upon the Germans before the Allies 

went to Spa, in order to show that the Allies were absolutely 
united. If the Germans were to be a little frightened they would be easier 
to deal with and more likely to make a reasonable proposal. He thought, 
therefore, that some strong action should be taken in regard to disarmament. 
There was an immense amount of war material lying about in Germany, 
amounting, he believed, to some 15,000 guns. If, as the result of the Boulogne 
Conference,? it was shown that the Allies intended to take strong action, the 
Germans would get alarmed and would be in an easier mood to deal with. 
Hence he wished Marshal Foch and Field-Marshal Wilson to consider 
whether some action could not be taken to compel the Germans to destroy 
their guns and aeroplanes before the Spa meeting. 


4. M. MILLERAND said he was in entire agreement with Mr. Lloyd George. 

He wondered whether, for practical purposes, in order to 
El cere ons Sa achieve a maximum effect on Germany, it would not be a good 
pe plan to issue immediately a press communiqué, saying—in 

whatever form the British Government liked—that, on the 
initiative of Great Britain, the British and French Governments had agreed 
to propose to their Allies that strong action should be taken to secure the 
destruction of all war material in Germany. In making the suggestion of 
British initiative, his reason was not in any sense to lessen the responsibility 
of the French Government, but merely to counter the suggestion that had 
been circulated that it was the French Government that was trying to bully 
Germany and to push the execution of the treaty to the last point, while the 
British Government was adopting a milder line. This was why he thought 
it would be a good plan for Mr. Lloyd George and the British Government to 
take the initiative and to announce it publicly. He would not insist on this 
part of the proposal if it was inconvenient to the British Government, and he 
only suggested it in order to accentuate the impression on Germany. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE agreed. He could see that, for one reason or another, 
largely, he thought, due to the action of the press, an idea had got about that 
Great Britain was not as insistent as France on the disarmament of Germany. 
Hence he thought it would be useful to make it clear that the two Allies were 
absolutely united. This would help to create the necessary atmosphere at 
Spa. He was seriously perturbed at the possibility that Germany might 
think that the Allies were divided. It was very important to create the 
necessary atmosphere of alarm on the part of Germany, in order to induce 
her to put forward reasonable proposals in regard to reparation, and not 
such proposals as would not even form a basis of negotiation. 


(At this point Mr. Philip Kerr was invited to enter the Council Chamber.) 


M. MILLERAND said he was in full agreement with Mr. Lloyd George. 
Mr. Lioyp GeorcE then instructed Mr. Philip Kerr to draft a form of 
3 An allied conference was to be held next day at Boulogne: see Chap. V. 
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communiqué to the press, and explained to him the nature of the announce- 
ment proposed. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN asked whether M. Millerand’s proposal was that the 
present announcement should be made at once. 

M. MILLERAND replied in the affirmative, and said that another com- 
muniqué might be issued at Boulogne. 


(Mr. Philip Kerr withdrew.) 


(Note.—The press communiqué subsequently agreed on by Mr. Lloyd 
George and M. Millerand was as follows :— 


“The French Government has accepted the suggestion of the British 
Government that the rate at which the German Government is carrying 
into execution the clauses of the Treaty of Versailles which relate to 
disarmament is profoundly unsatisfactory. The two Governments have 
therefore agreed to recommend to the Inter-Allied Conference at Boulogne 
that their military advisers should be instructed to concert at once pro- 
posals for the acceleration of the execution of the clauses of the Treaty of 
Peace dealing with German armaments both in men and material.’) 


5- Mr. CHAMBERLAIN Said that as Great Britain and France appeared to be 
Ripvaiien faa agreed in principle and in substance as to what was to be pro- 
Germany The posed to Germany, he thought the experts ought to be in- 
Allied Counter. Structed to agree on a common document setting forth their 
Proposals to proposals. In order to do so they would have to study the 
Germany. The method in greater detail. In reply to M. Millerand, he 
Preparation of explained that he was speaking of the financial proposals only. 


. Agreed M. Marsav said that the two documents were almost 
identical in substance, though the method of their presentation 
differed. 


M. MILLERAND suggested that they should be instructed to have it ready 
by 4 o'clock. 


(Mr. Chamberlain and M. Marsal then left the Council Chamber for 
the purpose of instructing their financial experts to prepare a document for 
consideration at the afternoon meeting.) 


6. M. MILLERAND asked whether the time had not come for the appointment 
of Ambassadors at Berlin. 

Proposed Ap- Mr. Lioyp GeorcE replied in the affirmative. In his view 

oe aj it would be a great advantage to have at Berlin, instead of 

Berlin Chargés d’Affaires who necessarily did not carry great weight, 
the very best men. 

M. MILLERAnD said he also was quite disposed to think the same. He 
suggested that a date should be agreed on, and that the Germans should be 
informed that Ambassadors would be appointed from that date, so that the 
Allies should not follow one another. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE agreed, in principle. In regard to the matters which 
had been discussed, there would be little use in making a notification to the 
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Germans through mere Chargés d’Affaires. Good Ambassadors could make 
it very clear to the Germans, and with the fullest authority, that the Allies 
were in complete agreement. 

M. MILLERAND said he was quite ready, and suggested that a date should 
there and then be agreed upon. 

Mr. Lioyp Georce asked that the question might be postponed until 
Lord Curzon joined them in the evening. It would also be necessary to 
arrange matters with Count Sforza.‘ 

M. MILLERAND agreed. 


7. Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said that the cost of the army of occupation was so 
heavy that very little money would be left for reparation; all 


pa of Fos: would be absorbed in the costs of the army of occupation. He 
pati understood that the United States army of 16,000 men cost as 


much as the whole of the French army of occupation. Perhaps, 
therefore, the Allies ought to scale down the cost and to decide on what it 
should be. Possibly the Americans would not like it, but he felt that this was 
essential if France was to get anything for reparation. 

M. MILLERAND agreed. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said that if the Allies were prepared to make some 
reduction in their costs it would give them a better case to go to the United 
States. 

M. MILLERAND agreed. The actual expenses of the French troops, for 
example, were much less than those of the United States of America, because, 
although France had far more men, America paid her soldiers at least 
three times as much as the French. He thought, therefore, that some system 
of standardisation ought to be worked out so that all should pay on the same 
scale. 

Mr. L_Loyp GeorcE pointed out that this had already been done in respect 
of pensions. The British Government did not receive the actual amount that 
their pensions cost them, and had accepted the same scale as France paid. 
The Dominions, who paid still higher rates, had agreed to the same. He 
thought that some similar arrangement might be reached in regard to the 
armies of occupation. 

M. MILLERAND said he would accept this proposal. The French scale 
might perhaps serve as a basis. He suggested it should be referred to the 
financial experts to work out a plan. | 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE accepted this proposal. 


8. Mr. Lioyp GeorcE, while waiting for the return of Mr. Chamberlain 
Turkey and M. Marsal, said he thought it was necessary to give Mustafa 
Kemal a hard knock. 
M. MILLERAND said that M. Veniselos would do it if he could. 
Mr. Lioyp Georce said that otherwise the Turks would not be in the 


* Italian Minister for Foreign Affairs: cf. No. 31, note 2. 
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right mood to discuss the Treaty of Peace. Mustafa Kemal’s successes would 
encourage the Arabs also. 

M. MILLERAND agreed. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said that the British Government were sending about 
6 battalions and 1 week [weak] cavalry regiment to the Constantinople area. 


(Mr. Chamberlain and M. Marsal returned at this point.) 


9g. Mr. Lioyp GeorcE explained what had been agreed on in regard to the 
armies of occupation, and asked the Ministers of Finance to 
pea of the instruct their respective financial experts to work it out. 
rmies of Occu- ‘ 
pation Mr. CHAMBERLAIN asked what was to be the basis. 

M. Marsa said that the present arrangements were not 
quite fair, as the Americans receive so large a sum proportional to their 
force. Neither Great Britain nor France had an interest to see very much 
money go to the United States of America. On the other hand, public 
opinion was very sensitive as to the valuation of the soldiers of their respective 
nations, and it was very desirable that they should reach a uniform scale. 
This could very easily be done, either by adopting the scale of one of the 
Powers or by taking an average. Afterwards, the Allies could approach the 
United States. ° 

Mr. Lioyp GEorGE suggested a start should be made on the French scale. 

M. Marsat said that what he desired was the same scale for all. If pre- 
ferred, the British scale, which was half-way between the French and the 
the [stc] American, might be taken as a medium. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE thought it would be rather unfair to Germany to 
allow any particular Power to gain by the arrangement. 

M. Marsat said that, as he himself had suggested the French scale should 
be taken as a basis, he was quite agreeable. The French army was the most 
economic one, from a military point of view. 

Mr. Lioyp Georce agreed. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN asked what was the position of America. Until the 
United States signed the treaty, had they any claim for the cost of their army 
of occupation under the treaty? 

M. Marsaz said it was provided for under the terms of the armistice, which 
allowed for two sets of conditions, one prior to the signature of the armistice 
[? treaty], and one after. The Americans were now entitled under the latter 
to claim their share. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said that it was undesirable to raise a point of this 
kind, as the Americans might take away their army of occupation. 

M. Marsa thought there should be no difficulty in reaching a common 
scale. 


It was agreed :— 


That M. Marsal and Mr. Chamberlain should instruct their experts to 
work out a scale for the cost of the armies of occupation, beginning on the 
basis of the French scale of cost. 
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10. Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said that this brought the conference to a second 
point, namely, the position in regard to preparation [repara- 
pe clit tion] between the Allies themselves. Various proposals had 
seen ilies been made in regard to this. Both the British and French 
between the Allies gar O S. O € bri an renc 
Governments were hampered and embarrassed by their 
respective public opinions. There were two difficulties. One was in regard 
to the debt of France to Great Britain. The British view, frankly, was this, 
that they would like to wipe out all debts. They would agree to wipe out 
the French and Italian debts to Great Britain and Great Britain’s debt to the 
United States of America. If the United States were unwilling for an agree- 
ment to wipe out all debts, the British Government would be prepared to 
say to them that they would wipe out the debts of Italy and France to the 
extent that the United States wiped out Great Britain’s debt to them. The 
British Government did not wish to be in a creditor position towards France 
and Italy, or, perhaps, even towards Russia, although that was a different 
question. That was why they would like to wipe out all debts. Unhappily, 
it was impossible to discuss this with the United States before the Presi- 
dential election.s In the present position no party in America would agree 
to such a proposal. Supposing President Wilson and the Democratic party 
made such an agreement, the Republicans would say that he had given up 
billions to Great Britain and France and that the American people had to 
suffer taxation in consequence. Before a very bitterly fought election it was 
impossible for him to do this. Hence, he would like to postpone the question 
of inter-Allied debts until after the American election. In principle, it was 
much better to wipe out inter-Allied debts than for the Allies to go on paying 
each other for forty years. Italy to France and France to Great Britain, and 
all of them to the United States of America. He rather thought that such an 
agreement might eventually be reached. If, however, Great Britain, for 
example, were to give up her loan rights, when the time came to discuss the 
matter with America the United States would say that we had already given 
up our rights to France and that they could not have anything to do with it. 
Hence he would much rather postpone the question, but with this assurance, 
that France need not be anxious about our insistence on our full rights when 
she had difficulties over her devastated regions. He would rather, however, 
that France did not press the British Government on the matter now. It was 
not as though we were pressing France to pay instalments of her debt. After 
the election it was possible that the American Government might be more 
reasonable. 

M. Marsa said that what Mr. Lloyd George had propounded was 
thoroughly sound doctrine from a financial point of view, considering that 
all the nations were creditors or debtors one to another. If we were to con- 
template laying down a settlement by instalments we should merely protract 
the present difficult situation, particularly in regard to exchange. In 
particular, Allied or neutral countries would never know exactly what the 
situation was as regards the financial balances, but if we could adopt a settle- 

S A presidential election was to be held in the United States in the autumn of 1920. 
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ment as a whole, consisting of a liquidation of the debts of the various States 
towards one another, we should be putting the financial situation of the 
world on a sounder and healthier basis. All countries, without exception, 
would benefit, and perhaps Great Britain most of all, with her predominance 
in commerce and transport; and France would be glad of that. The difficulty, 
however, was in regard to the date when we could start such an arrangement. 
The present political situation in the United States would make negotiations 
rather difficult. Perhaps the best plan would be to say that so far as Great 
Britain and France were concerned they proposed to remain in their present 
situation until they could negotiate the matter in mutual accord with the 
United States of America, hoping to reach an eventual settlement on the 
lines proposed by Mr. Lloyd George. We should content ourselves with a 
verbal and reciprocal assurance, with a view to arriving at some sort of 
arrangement as the one suggested by Mr. Lloyd George; we were accepting 
the present situation as it stood, and we should work in the future with a 
common mind, such as had just been defined. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN asked if M. Marsal contemplated some sort of declaration, 
pointing to such an eventual settlement as Mr. Lloyd George had suggested? 

M. Marsa said he contemplated no declaration, but he simply wished to 
state, as between ourselves, that we were content for the time being with the 
present position of affairs, and that we should work with a common mind for 
the realisation of the desire expressed by Mr. Lloyd George, which was, to 
balance the inter-Allied debts, coming to a settlement at the same time as 
regards the United States of America, Great Britain and France. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said that, quite frankly, Great Britain did not like to 
be in the position of a creditor State towards her Allies; she would rather have 
a complete wiping out of Allied debts. 

M. Marsa agreed that this was the only means to clear and wind up the 
present situation. 

Mr. Lioyp GEorGE agreed, and added that, with France devastated, it 
was incredible that Great Britain could exercise pressure on her. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN Said he wished the French Government quite clearly 
to understand that it was difficult for us to make any proposal for a wiping 
out of debts until the United States of America had agreed to participate. 
This would leave us with all our claims against other countries gone, while 
we should owe the whole of our debt to America. 

M. Marsa agreed that a postponement was necessary. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said that the position adumbrated by Mr. Chamber- 
lain would involve 15s. 6d. income tax in order to enable us to pay interest to 
the United States of America, while we should be getting nothing in return. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said that in his budget statements he had taken no 
credit for what was owed by France and Italy, but, on the other hand, he had 
provided no debit to the United States of America. 

M. Marsa said that he had done almost the same thing. He had taken 
note of the French debt to Great Britain and the United States of America, 
but had taken no account for what some of the Allies owed France. 
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Mr. Lioyp GEorcE said it would be much better if the whole of the debts 
could be wiped out. For example, it would be very difficult for France to put 
pressure on Italy to pay what she owed her. 

M. Marsa said the same was true as regards the Serbs and the Greeks. 

Mr. Litoyp GeorcE remarked: “To say nothing of Russia.’ 


11. Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said that at the previous meeting at Lympne,® the 
Proposed possibility had been discussed of giving France some priority 
Capitalisation of 1n Capitalising some part of the German annuity. The experts 
the German had produced a plan, but it had seemed impossible to work it 
Annuity with any priorities. Now it was desired to get the Germans to 
capitalise a part of their annuity, but it seemed clear that any amount they 
raised as capital must be distributed among the Allies in the same proportion 
as an annuity would be distributed. 

Mr. Lioyp GEorGE said that he would like this point considered further 
between the experts before the end of the present conversations. He could see 
the importance to France to get some cash for reparation. On the other hand, 
it would be impossible to force public opinion in Great Britain and in the 
Dominions to accept any sort of arrangement which would deprive the tax- 
payers of their share of any payment of annuity or capital. It was a difficulty 
that might be surmounted, and he thought the experts should consider it 
further; but the present plan was not a feasible one. The matter had been 
considered by the Cabinet on Friday last, when the Dominions’ representa- 
tives had been present, and it had been quite clear that the present plan was 
unacceptable. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said the Dominions’ representatives had made quite 
clear that their Governments could not forgo their share. If any capital 
payment was made they must claim their share. 

Mr. Lioyp GEorcE said it was the first time, since the Peace Conference, 
that representatives of the Dominions had been present, and they had made 
their position quite clear. He thought that the experts must try and find 
another scheme. 

M. Marsav thought perhaps the position was cleared up by the text he 
had before him, which possibly differed from that before Mr. Lloyd George. 
M. Marsal then read the following :— 


‘The British Government undertakes not to ask during five years the 
capitalisation of its own share. This accord does not apply to the Dominions, 
which will keep their liberty to take their share of the product of the 
capitalisation.’ 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said he had understood at the last meeting that it was 
desired that Germany should create an annuity which would be handed over 
in proper proportions. Then it had been proposed that France should raise 
a loan on her share of the amounts. Now we were discussing, instead, the 
raising of a loan by Germany, thus lowering the amount of the annuity. To 


6 See Chap. II. 
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enable Germany to do that we had to pledge as security to the loan the same 
security as was used for the annuities, namely, to put the customs as the 
security for the loan, this being the first charge on the customs. The result 
would be that the security for the annuity would only be a second charge on 
the customs. In consequence, the whole character of the security for the 
annuity would be lessened. 

M. Marsa agreed that Mr. Chamberlain had correctly stated the posi- 
tion. The first charge on the customs would be for the loan, and the second 
charge for the annuity. The doubt raised as to the priority between these 
two claims was, of course, of no importance if Germany did not execute the 
treaty. He thought, however, it would be easy to find a formula. What the 
French Government had liked was the British proposal that part of the 
annuity should be capitalised by [an] Allied and neutral loan. The French 
should thus obtain, without getting any priority in fact, means to restore 
their devastated regions in the north. As regards the working out of 
technical details, in such a way as Great Britain should not suffer from 
the decision about the annuity, it would be easy to work out a compromise 
under the shape of retrocession or otherwise. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorceE said that if the two Governments were in agreement 
as to the object, he thought it ought to be possible to find a way out, and that 
the experts should be instructed to endeavour to do so. They might prepare 
two or three schemes, which could be considered to-morrow or the day after. 

M. Marsat said that the experts would easily work out a scheme if they 
agreed with Mr. Lloyd George on the two following points :— 


(i) The first point is that we start from the hypothesis that there will be no 
decrease in the annuity of Great Britain, even though France should 
obtain her capitalisation. Means could easily be found to ensure 
Great Britain the said annuity. 

(ii) The second point is that we start from this hypothesis: the only 
question to settle is that of the difference in the securities given as 
pledge for service of the loan or for annuity. 


These two questions could be easily solved, from the technical point of view, 
by our experts. 


It was agreed— 


That Mr. Chamberlain and M. Marsal should send telephonic instruc- 
tions to the British and French experts to examine further the difficulties 
in regard to the capitalisation of part of the annuities. 


Lympne, June 20, 1920. 
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No. 28 


1.c.P. 109H] British Secretary’s Notes of a Conference held at Lympne on 
Sunday, June 20, 1920, at 5 p.m. 


PRESENT: British Empire: The Right Hon. D. Lloyd George, Prime Minister; The 
Right Hon. A. Chamberlain, Chancellor of the Exchequer; Field- 
Marshal Sir H. H. Wilson, Bart., Chief of the Imperial General 
Staff; Sir M. Hankey (Secretary). 
France: M. Millerand, President of the Council; M. Marsal, Minister of 
Finance; Marshal Foch, General Weygand; M. Camerlynck (Secretary 
and Interpreter). 


1. Mr. Litoyp GEorRGE suggested that the two Finance Ministers should 
examine the draft which the experts had prepared as requested at 
the morning meeting. 

(M. Marsal and Mr. Chamberlain then withdrew to consult with the 
experts.) 


2. The conference had before them a joint note by Marshal Foch and Field- 
Marshal Wilson on the subject of the disarmament of Germany 

ay , (Appendix). 
Mr. Lioyp GeorcE asked what was the meaning of paragraph 


Reparation 


4 (i). 
GENERAL WEYGAND explained that this was a question outstanding from 
the Conference of Ambassadors. He then read the paragraph as follows:— 


“The Conference of Ambassadors: The date from which the ownership 
of this war material passed to the Allies.’ 


The doubtful question was as to whether the ownership of war material 
passed to the Allies from the date of the signature of the Treaty of Peace, its 
ratification by Germany, or its coming into force, that is to say, the 28th 
June, 1919, the 29th September [stc], 1919, or the oth [roth] January, 1920. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorGcE asked why the date should matter as long as the 
material was destroyed. An aeroplane in pieces had no great value. We 
could afterwards discuss the question of the property of the articles in 
question. 

MarsHAL Focu said it would be more simple to ask the Ambassadors to 
reply without delay, and to allow them to take up any position they liked as 
long as they gave a decision. 

M. MiILLeRAND asked what were the practical consequences of a decision. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE agreed that this was the question to be asked. In his 
view destruction of the war material was the main essential. 

MarsHAL Focu said that in regard to the war material lying in Germany, 
the Germans would claim that they had sold it. The question arose as to 
whether they had the right to dispose of it. 

M. MILLERAND asked whether, under the armistice, the Germans had the 
right to dispose of war material. 
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MarsHAL Foci said that the armistice did not provide against this. 

GENERAL WEYGAND said that the material had been sold within Germany. 
There was, however, a difference between the articles of the treaty dealing 
with war material and aerial material respectively. Under article 169 the 
war material had to be handed over to the Allies for destruction, but under 
article 202 the aircraft material became the property of the Allies, who could 
agree among themselves either to share out or to destroy it. 

Mr. Lioyp GEorcE said it did not matter very much what the decision 
was, and he thought it was best that he and M. Millerand should decide it 
themselves without delay. It was no use leaving it to the Ambassadors. 

GENERAL WEYGAND said that M. Fromageot had made certain proposals, 
and he had been asked by the Council of Ambassadors to agree with his 
English colleague on the Drafting Committee, but up to now the latter had 
not been able to come to Paris to attend to the matter. Perhaps an answer 
could be obtained now. 

Mr. Lioyp GEorGE suggested that M. Fromageot and Sir Cecil Hurst 
should be sent for to Boulogne to decide this question. 

M. MILLERAND agreed. 


(Messages were sent at once both to M. Fromageot and Sir Cecil Hurst 
to come to Boulogne.) 


Mr. Lioyp GeorcE asked what was the meaning of paragraph 4 (ii) as 
follows :— 


‘(ii) Reparation Commission: Sale of material which had been de- 
stroyed, the dumping of which in the areas of destruction was paralysing 
the work of further destruction. Fixing definitely what was to be done 
with whatever was realised by these sales, that is to say, should it be placed 
to the credit of the Reparation Commission so far as military material was 
concerned, and directly to the credit of the Allies so far as aviation material 
was concerned.’ 


GENERAL WEYGAND said that article 169 of the Treaty of Versailles was 
not quite clear. It laid down that German war material was to be delivered 
to be destroyed, but the question arose, did it belong to the Allies? The 
Conference of Ambassadors decided,! on the advice of the military advisers 
at Versailles, that it belonged to the Allies, and in order not to mix the 
Military Commission of Control up with commercial questions, asked the 
Reparation Commission to sell the proceeds of the breaking up of war 
material. The Reparation Commission was then to credit the Germans with 
it. This decision, however, had not been carried out in practice. The Repara- 
tion Commission took a long time to discuss the matter, and the dumps were 
everywhere choked with this material. The question was mixed up with the 
second difficulty dealt with in the second part of the passage quoted above. 
The Reparation Commission maintained that aircraft material ought to be 
treated in the same way as war material. The Aerial Commission of Control 


1 On February 10, 1920. 
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replied that it ought not, and that aerial material was the property of the 
Allies. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE asked General Weygand whether, supposing all war 
material were collected in the depots, and he were asked to destroy it in three 
weeks, how would he go about it? 

GENERAL WEYGAND said that it was correct to say that the war material 
was now collected in depots all over Germany, but, if asked how he would 
destroy it in three weeks he really could not give an answer. The actual 
figures of destruction during the last two weeks were 600 guns per week, and 
before that the rate was less. Thus, as the number of guns remaining was 
more than 10,0o00—(M. Millerand corrected this and said that the number 
was from 14,000 to 15,000)—it was obvious that it would take more than 
three months. In order to accelerate the rate of destruction it was necessary 
first to suppress the interminable discussions which delayed matters so 
seriously and allowed the Germans to step in. Further, it was necessary to 
try and increase the means of destruction and send further blow-pipes, &c. 

Mr. Lioyp Georce asked who had these means of destruction. 

GENERAL WEYGAND said they existed in private industry, and were used 
by plumbers and persons who wished to break up thick plates. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorGE asked what steps could be taken to increase the 
number. He understood that General Nollet had delegated to General 
Bingham the destruction of cannons, He asked if it would not be possible 
to send these appliances from France and England. 

MarsHat Foci said that, to a certain extent, this was possible. 

GENERAL WEYGAND Suggested that General Bingham should be called to 
Boulogne and asked what he required. 

FrELD-MARSHAL WILSON said that General Bingham could not possibly 
reach Boulogne before the end of the conference, and consequently the best 
plan would be to telegraph and ask him what apparatus he required to raise 
the rate of destruction from 600 a week to 2,000. 

Mr. LLoyp GEorGE suggested he should also be told not to trouble about 
all the questions that were obstructing, but to go on with destruction. 

Frecp-MarsHat WILSON said that that ought to be an instruction to the 
Reparation Commission. 

GENERAL WEYGAND said that certain measures might be taken to accelerate 
the rate of destruction. They might result in financial damage to the Allies. 
That was not a question on which he had a right to speak, but the Germans 
might be told that the proceeds of destruction would go to their benefit. A 
free market might be allowed for the sale of the scrap, which would encourage 
the Germans to hustle up. 

Mr. Lioyp GEorGE suggested that definite instructions should be given 
that all necessary steps were to be taken to accelerate considerably the rate of 
destruction; that it was not to be delayed by questions of the disposal of the 
proceeds of the material. If it would help to let the Germans have the pro- 
ceeds of the destruction, then this should be done. Instructions should be 
given that everything possible was to be done to hasten the rate of destruction. 
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MarsHAL Foc suggested that the Allies should resign their rights on the 
proceeds, if necessary. This would involve reversing the decision of the 
Ambassadors. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said that if Marshal Foch thought this would accelerate 
the destruction he proposed that this course should be taken. 

MarsHAL Focu said he proposed the question be submitted to the Boulogne 
Conference. 

Mr. Lioyp GEeorcE and M. MILLERAND agreed. 


It was agreed— 


(a2) That the note presented by Marshal Foch and Field-Marshal Wilson 
should be adopted subject to amendments to be made in accordance 
with the above discussion; and 

(6) That Marshal Foch, Field-Marshal Wilson and General Weygand 
should prepare the text of the resolution to be submitted to the 
Boulogne Conference. 


(The conference then adjourned at 5.45 p.m.) 
Lympne, June 20, 1920. 


APPENDIX TO No. 28 
The Disarmament of Germany 


Joint Note by Marshal Foch and Field-Marshal Wilson, dated June 20, 1920 


In order to expedite as much as possible the disarmament of Germany, it appears 
necessary that the following measures should be taken without delay:— 


1. The reply to the request made by the German Government on the 2oth April 
to be allowed to maintain an Army of 200,000.? 

The Allied Military Commission of Versailles on the 1st and 13th June 
submitted in writing to the Allied Governments their proposals as to what 
reply should be made. 

2. To ask the German Government not to submit any further requests in dero- 
gation of the military clauses of the treaty, as these requests could not be 
granted, and merely formed an excuse for fresh delays in execution. 

3. To strengthen the action of the Commissions of Control by a formal demand 
on the part of the Allied Governments to the German Government to execute 
without delay the following clauses of the treaty, which have not yet been 
carried out in spite of the injunctions and the demands repeatedly put for- 
ward by the Commissions of Control :— 


(a) Adaptation of German legislation in order to make it conform to 
Part V of the treaty (article 211). 

(6) Legal steps to be taken to prohibit the exportation of war material 
destined for foreign countries (article 170). 

(c) The disarmament and effective suppression of the Einwohnerwehren 


2 Note in filed copy: ‘Herr Géppert’s note of the 4th June and Herr Keller’s note of the 
10th June, asking for further delays.’ A translation of Dr. Géppert’s note under reference 
is printed as document 150 in Cmd. 1325 of 1921. Herr Keller’s note of June 10 is untraced 
in Foreign Office archives. 
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which are still maintained in spite of the decree issued by the German 
Government dated the 8th April (article 178). 
4. Effective measures to expedite the destruction of war material. 
To satisfy without any further delay a certain number of matters of 
principle which were raised in the course of discussion by— 
(i) ‘The Conference of Ambassadors: The date from which the ownership 
of this war material passed to the Allies. 
(u) Reparation Commission: 

Sale of material which had been destroyed, the icenping of which 
in the areas of destruction was paralysing the work of further destruc- 
tion. 

Fixing definitely what was to be done with whatever was realised 
by these sales, that is to say, should it be placed to the credit of the 
Reparation Commission so far as military material was concerned, 
and directly to the credit of the Allies as far as aviation material was 
concerned. 

The fact that these various points have not been settled daily causes 
fresh discussions, bringing in their train new delays. Simple and 
immediate solutions must be found at once. 

(ii) Increasing the various technical devices (blast-pipes, &c.), and also, 
perhaps, the personnel which the Commissions of Control have at 
their disposal for carrying out the work of destruction. 


3 See the annex to the enclosure in document 105 in Cmd. 1325: Cf. No. 20, note 13. 


No. 29 


I.c.P. 1091] British Secretary's Notes of a Conversation at Lympne, on 
Sunday, June 20, 1920, at 5.45 p.m. 


PRESENT: British Empire: The Right Hon. D. Lloyd George, Prime Minister; 
Sir M. Hankey (Secretary). 
France: M. Millerand, President of the Council; M. Camerlynck (Secre- 
tary and Interpreter). 


Mr. Lioyp GEorcE said he would like to have a private word with M. 

Millerand about his negotiations with M. Krassin.' He was 

_, extremely sorry that any misunderstanding had arisen on this 
ie oe "matter. He had understood at San Remo that M. Krassin 

egotiations with 

M. Krassin was to come to London, but without being accompanied by 

M. Litvinov. Before the commercial negotiations commenced 
the British Government had wanted an understanding that the Bolsheviks 
would not negotiate with Mustafa Kemal to attack Persia or to stir up 
trouble in Afghanistan, and, above all, they wanted to secure the return of 
the remaining prisoners. They felt that the question of this matter could? not 
well be left to be dealt with by economic experts, and that members of the 
Government ought themselves to see M. Krassin and make the situation 


t See Chap. III. 
2 The typescript text here read: ‘. . . that questions of this nature could’. 
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Trading Rela- 


clear. That is why they had met M. Krassin as Ministers, intending, as soon 
as these outstanding questions were cleared up, to hand over the economic 
and trading negotiations to experts. Some discussion had taken place as to 
trading representatives who were proceeding to Russia not being secured 
against molestation, but having facilities for telegraphing, and so on. M. 
Krassin had then said that Russian traders must have the same facilities, and 
that was the present position of the question. 

M. MILLERAND said that for his part he had always interpreted the resolu- 
tion of San Remo? as being a confirmation of the resolution taken in Paris on 
the 17th [sic] January,* which had been completed by the resolution taken 
in London in February. 

He would summarise the three resolutions as follows:— 


It was understood that commercial relations with Russia were to be taken 
up to the greatest possible extent, but that there should be no political rela- 
tions. It was true that it had been decided at San Remo to continue at 
London the negotiations commenced at Copenhagen, and which had not 
succeeded. The British Government had urged, and the French Government 
had agreed, that M. Litvinov should not be allowed to accompany the 
mission to London. That was all that happened. He naturally had not felt 
astonishment that the British Government wanted to obtain guarantees in 
regard to Persia. He did not know what guarantees had been obtained, and 
he much doubted whether, in fact, there would be any practical result of such 
negotiations with the Bolsheviks. As to prisoners, the French Government 
had commenced negotiating directly with Litvinov, and these negotiations 
were continuing and had already given certain results. With the Bolsheviks, 
however, one always expected and met with a certain amount of bad faith. 
From the point of view of the French Government he considered that at this 
moment it was extremely dangerous to take up political relations with the 
Soviet Government. He did not say that a day would not come when 
political negotiations might be taken up, but for this it was necessary that 
the Soviet Government should give, in a practical sense, a proof that it was 
a decent Government worthy of confidence. This proof should be that the 
Soviet Government should declare solemnly that it undertook responsibility 
and solidarity for all engagements of the Russian Government towards all 
foreign Governments. 

Mr. Lioyp GEorcE agreed with M. Millerand when he said that political 
negotiations were of greater importance than commercial negotiations, but 
political negotiations would only be taken up when peace was being dis- 
cussed, and up to now he declined to discuss peace with the Bolsheviks. The 
British Government, however, had had overwhelming reasons for insisting 
that the Soviet Government should call off their hounds in the East. There 
were 11,000 British troops in Persia, and in Afghanistan the Soviets could 
cause great trouble if they sent guns to the turbulent tribes. Hence it was 

3 See No. 20, minute 1. 


4 See No. 14, note 10. 
S See Volume VII, No. 24, minute 1. 
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very important to the British Government to stop this action on their part. 
Whether they would succeed he did not know. His personal impression was 
that the Soviet Government was by no means solid. Krassin represented the 
moderate element and Litvinov the extreme element. Which would triumph 
it was difficult to tell, just as it had been in the French Revolution. It was 
never clear which side was getting the upper hand. Ifa Moderate Government 
got on top they would deal fairly reasonably, but if the extremists were upper- 
most, no negotiations, whether commercial or political, could possibly succeed. 

M. MILLERAND said he feared—and he was only speaking hypothetically— 
that nothing serious and useful could be obtained from the present Soviet 
Government. The reason was that the only thing which Great Britain or 
France wanted to obtain was that the Soviet Government should content 
themselves with staying at home without making propaganda abroad. 
Whether their propaganda was bellicose, as in Persia, or more or less pacifist, 
as in the Western countries, where they were operating by means of tracts, 
&c., he was convinced that the Soviet Government could not renounce this 
method. The day it renounced propaganda it would have nothing left, but 
the day they gave it up France would be ready to recognise them. Until then, 
he repeated, it was more probable that negotiations such as those at London 
would profit the Soviet Government by raising their prestige. He was glad, 
however, that Mr. Lloyd George had raised this question with him privately, 
and he would speak with his usual freedom. He thought that, at this moment, 
more than ever, the one thing to which everything should be subordinated 
was agreement and unity between the two countries. Whether in the East, in 
Germany, or in Russia, the overwhelming interest of both countries was their 
unity compared with which everything else was subordinate. He could not 
doubt that negotiations with the Soviets of a political character such as had 
recently taken place in London have marked a divergence between the two 
countries. He himself had tried to hide it and had never spoken to anyone 
of it, but he had made his view clear that the Allied Governments, and more 
especially France and Great Britain, ought to agree before such negotiations 
took place. Now, however, they had taken place he would only invite 
Mr. Lloyd George’s attention to the point that if the negotiations did not 
soon lead to some result, the strongest interests of the two countries would be 
not to prolong them. Even a small difference between the two countries ran 
counter to their direct interests. He was profoundly convinced that it was essen- 
tial that they should collaborate and that this was absolutely necessary. On 
this point he could congratulate himself on the results of the present conference. 

Mr. Lioyp GEorGE said that he agreed that a thorough well-knit unity 
was the paramount interest of the two countries, and that any suggestion of 
divergence weakened them, whether they were dealing with Germany or 
with any other problem. That is why he deplored the difference which had 
arisen in regard to San Remo, a difference which was really only one of 
interpretation. The policy had clearly been agreed on, and it was only the 
interpretation on which the difference had arisen. Japan, who was strongly 
anti-Bolshevik, had accepted the British interpretation, so had Italy and 
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Belgium, and only a day or two ago the Belgian Minister had called to say 
that they agreed, and that they would like to send a representative to the 
conversations with Krassin. That only gave the impression that France and 
the remainder of the Allies did not quite stand together. Hence he would 
have been glad, if possible, to terminate the difference. He had wanted a 
private explanation with M. Millerand because it was almost certain that 
the Conference at Boulogne would discuss the matter, and he thought it 
would be useful for M. Millerand to receive his views first. 

M. MiL_eranp thanked Mr. Lloyd George for having raised the question 
at a téte-d-téte discussion. He would like, however, to have Mr. Lloyd 
George’s opinion on the matter which he had alluded to just now, namely, 
that the French Government was ready to take up relations with the Soviet 
Government on the day that the latter proclaimed solemnly that they 
accepted responsibility and solidarity for engagements of every description 
taken by their predecessors with foreign Governments. That, in his view, 
was the sine gud non of French recognition of the Soviet Government. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said that this was an essential part of the terms of 
peace, but that stage had hardly been reached yet. Was this a condition of 
trading, he asked? 

M. MILLERAND replied in the negative. It was a condition of recognition 
and relations. 

- Mr. Lioyp GeorGE said that when peace terms were taken up this might 
be made a condition. 

M. MILLERAND agreed that it would be essential in making peace terms, 
essential to the sending of agents and the recognition of the Soviet Govern- 
ment as a de jure Government, which had always been refused so far. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said that, in those circumstances, it was essential that 
the Soviet should recognise the debts of their predecessors. That had not 
arisen as yet, as it was not proposed to recognise them. 

M. MILLERAND said that if it was not suggested to recognise the Soviet 
Government, he did not understand what separated them. He had never 
refused to enter into commercial relations with Russia. He had never in- 
sisted on ascertaining definitely as he might have done whether the co- 
operative movement was under the de facto or de jure control of the Soviet 
Government. He had even encouraged French traders and manufacturers 
to send representatives to Russia and he had sent technical experts to take 
part in the Krassin conversations. Up to that point he and Mr. Lloyd 
George were in agreement. There was only one point on which he was not 
clear, namely, as to whether we could acquaint the Soviet Government as 
to the interest of the various Governments in the question that we discussed 
with Krassin. If Krassin was a commercial delegate, the answer was in 
the affirmative, but if he was a Government delegate, the answer was in the 
negative. 


© See No. 14, note 10. Further conversations were held in London in June 1920 between 
the Permanent Committee of the Supreme Economic Council and the Soviet Russian Trade 
Delegation. No minutes of these conversations have been traced in Foreign Office archives. 
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Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said he regarded the Soviet Government much as 
he regarded Mustafa Kemal, namely, not as a regular Government, but 
as being in de facto control. If Mustafa Kemal had prisoners, or we wanted 
to arrange that he should not attack Syria or Mesopotamia, we should not 
hesitate to deal with him. That was different from recognising him as a 
de jure Government. The Soviets were merely in de facto control. He did not 
mind entering into negotiations with the Soviet Government as the de facto 
controller, and this was quite different from recognising them as a de jure 
Government. 

M. MILLERAND said that under that form he would accept the comparison. 
He would let bygones be bygones, but, for the future, the interest was to throw 
light on what he had just told Mr. Lloyd George. He did not want to make 
a public statement, but in explanations as required between Allies he under- 
stood that Krassin was regarded as a commercial delegate and not as a 
representative of his Government. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said he was a little more than a commercial delegate. 
He represented the de facto Governors of a huge territory. They were stirring 
up strife by causing propaganda all over the place, and it was worth while to 
say: ‘If you want locomotives or boots, you must stop this propaganda.’ 
This, however, was not recognising them as a de jure Government, but merely 
as the de facto Governors of huge territories. 

M. MILLERAND remarked that the Allies had relations with other de facto 
Governments, for example, Esthonia. He would not like to treat the Soviet 
Government as de facto in the same sense. If Krassin was sent merely to deal 
with commercial questions he would treat with him. He would allow him 
to make the necessary assurances as regards the resumption of trade, but he 
would not admit that he could deal with him as representing the Soviets 
and receive assurances not to make propaganda. He doubted whether such 
assurances, in any case, would be of any value. He would have no veritable 
relations which involved the recognition de facto of the Soviet Government. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said he did not quite understand the distinction. 
M. Millerand seemed to think that he could treat with the Soviet Govern- 
ment for the return of prisoners and for selling locomotives and boots without 
recognising the Soviets as de facto, but the moment he asked for guarantees, 
apparently he thought he was giving a different sort of recognition. 

M. MILLERAND said he was not surprised that the distinction escaped 
Mr. Lloyd George, because, from the first, the position of the Allies in this 
matter had been rather subtle and difficult to maintain. To say that they had 
commercial but not political relations was a situation which was very delicate 
and difficult to protract. Nevertheless, it was very important to recognise the 
distinction and not to give the Soviet Government the prestige and authority 
which they would receive from de facto recognition. For that reason he 
thought it was better to treat with them in this manner, and say: ‘You must 
make no more propaganda,’ then immediately after another question would 
arise, namely, the question he had previously stated as to whether they would 
undertake the obligations entered into by their predecessors with foreign 
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Governments. If they would modify their attitude, it would enable the Allies 
to change theirs. The reason he insisted on this question was that the answer 
involved the paramount condition for any Government to be recognised, 
that is to say, that it should undertake the responsibilities of its predecessors 
towards foreign Governments. That was why he put this question. If the 
Soviets refused, did that prevent the Allies from having commercial relations 
with Krassin? Not at all. He had seen a list of questions that had been 
drawn up and which had been shown to Krassin. He considered the question- 
naire very well drawn up, though he had had no part in it. He would 
continue to address these questions to Krassin, and if he replied satisfactorily, 
then commercial relations could be taken up without any change in the 
position, and without any de facto recognition being given to the Soviet 
Government, and without their receiving the authority and prestige of such 
de facto recognition. After the list had been given to Krassin he would await 
his answer and go no further. If Krassin insists that he cannot trade unless 
the Soviet Government is recognised, then he would repeat his former 
question, namely, as to whether the Soviet Government accepted the re- 
sponsibilities of their predecessors towards foreign Governments. If Krassin 
accepted, then he would recognise them. If he did not, then it would be 
impossible to trade with the Soviets. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said that this conversation had shown the importance 
of discussing the matter face to face. If only he and M. Millerand had lived 
within ‘cab call’ on one another, he believed that none of the difficulties 
would have arisen. 

He did not disagree in the least with M. Millerand’s statement. 


Lympne, June 20, 1920. 


No. 30 


1.C.P. 109 J] British Secretary's Notes of a Conference held at Lympne, Hythe, 
on Sunday, June 20, 1920, at 6.50 p.m. 


PRESENT: British Empire: The Right Hon. D. Lloyd George, Prime Minister; The 
Right Hon. A. Chamberlain, Chancellor of the Exchequer; Sir John 
Bradbury, Mr. B. P. Blackett; Sir M. Hankey (Secretary); Mr. Fass 
(Asststant Secretary). 
France: M. Millerand, President of the Council; M. Marsal, Minister of 
Finance; M. Avenol, M. Celier; M. Camerlynck (Secretary and Inter- 
preter). 
1. The conference had before them a note, prepared as arranged at the con- 
ference on the same morning! by the financial experts, as an 
Control by agreed version of the draft proposals to be submitted to the 
Reparation Com- ; ‘ : 
ge Boulogne Conference with a view to their acceptance as the 
mission of the : . : 
German Tarif basis of Allied counter-proposals to be made, if necessary, at 
Spa in reply to the German proposals (Appendix). 


™ See No. 27, minute 5. 
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Mr. CHAMBERLAIN explained to Mr. Lloyd George that their discussion 
had resulted in agreement, in the main, but there were one or two points 
which still needed consideration. The first concerned the question of taking 
security from Germany. The French argument had convinced him that 
there should be a limitation on the amount of industrial securities to be 
taken as guarantee for the loan. The second point related to the proposed 
right of the Reparation Commission to raise customs duties or impose new 
ones in case of default by Germany. He suggested that in case the resources 
from the pledged securities or otherwise were insufficient, the Reparation 
Commission should have the right to call on Germany to raise duties to 
produce the sum required. Only if Germany failed would the Reparation 
Commission do it herself. The power would only come into force in the case 
of a feeble German Government which might be unable to impose the 
necessary taxation. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said that he was very doubtful on this point. It was 
a tremendous demand to make upon a great country, which would put her 
in the position of China or Turkey. It was very doubtful if the Germans 
could agree to a foreign commission having a right to impose taxes. For 
instance, taxes might be placed on raw materials, such as iron ore, which 
were essential for Germany. It would be open to Germany to say that 
England, in order to destroy German rivalry, might levy through the 
Reparation Commission duties designed for the destruction of her commerce. 
He thought it was very doubtful whether this demand should be inserted. 
It might so antagonise Germany as entirely to destroy any chance of co-- 
operation by the German business community, which we wanted to get if we 
could. Should we not say that if the customs were inadequate, and if 
Germany did not impose sufficient taxes to pay the amount, the Reparation 
Commission should have the right to declare Germany in default, and the 
Allies to take such action as they might think advisable? He thought that 
we should not define, at this stage, the steps to be taken. It was to him 
certain that the insertion of this proposed provision at this stage might prevent 
the German Government from accepting the rest, which was very important 
to the Allies. 

M. MILLERAND agreed with Mr. Lloyd George in the sense that if the 
Reparation Commission would be given the right to increase or modify the 
tariff of its own accord, it was something which was not only exorbitant and 
outside the public law, but would offend people who were friendly to the 
Allies. It was also, in his opinion, quite impracticable. He preferred to enter 
into the other idea of Mr. Lloyd George. If Germany failed in her obligations 
she should be called upon to fulfil them through the Reparation Commission, 
and if she refused the Allies would have to take whatever steps were necessary, 
including occupation—which would be contemplated, of course, only in the 
last resort, and under conditions which would be determined by the Allies 
in advance. To give the Reparation Commission the right to increase the 
German tariff, instead of Parliament, was, in his opinion, not only not 
practicable, but would rouse independent and moderate opinion. 
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It was agreed— 


To delete the last three lines of paragraph [7] (e), that is to say, all the 
words from and after the words ‘For this purpose.’ 


Mr. Lioyp GEorGE suggested that the commission might be given the 
right, in case of default by Germany (that is to say, if the amount raised by 
her was insufficient), to make suggestions to the German Government to 
increase the taxes, and if the German Government did not make the necessary 
provision the Reparation Commission should declare Germany in default, 
and the Allies would take the necessary steps to enforce the obligations. But 
he thought that it was essential that this should be put into the document 
itself. 

M. MILLERAND agreed. 


2. Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said the next question was whether Great Britain was 
to share or not to share in any capital sum. His advisers were 
Satisfaction of agreed that if we were to do anything in this direction it would 
Britain's Share }ye for us to subscribe to the German loan to the extent of the 
of Annuities due ; . 
by Bonds of share owing to us, undertaking not to put our bonds on the 
German Issue | Market for five years. For instance, supposing there was a 
total loan for 500, of which our share would be 100, we should 
take the 100 in bonds and cash would be subscribed for the rest of the loan 
for the benefit of those whose need for early capital was greater than ours. 
We might be able to sell to advantage later on, and we should have the same 
- security as the neutral holder. —The Dominions would not come into this 
arrangement. The result would be that if Germany borrowed at a lower rate 
than that at which she was allowed to discount, we should lose. If at a higher 
rate, we should gain. If the rates were the same we should neither gain nor 
lose. Mr. Chamberlain pointed out that some members of the British 
Cabinet might dislike this provision. 
Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said he would like to consider the question. He 
could assure the French that we should do our best to meet them, and he 
would give an answer at Boulogne. 


3g. Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said that there was one more question which related 
to the additional guarantee for interest in the first few years of 
the currency of the German loan out of deliveries in kind. 
This matter raised difficult questions of Belgian priority, and the cost of the 
American army of occupation. He agreed with M. Marsal that nothing 
could be settled at the moment. 

M. MILLERAND said that, with a reserve as regards the two provisions 
(1) as to the English share in the first five years of capital; and (2) as to 
receipts in kind, and the Belgian question, they were agreed. The document 
put forward, less its last page,? represented practically what had been agreed, 
but there might have to be a few modifications. 


French Position 


2 i.e. the passage in the appendix below from ‘N (which could be inserted between 
Nos. 4 and 5)’ to the end. 
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4- Mr. Lioyp Georce then asked what should be put into the press, who 
had discovered the existence of their meeting. It was not possible 
to say anything about Greece, which would give a warning to 
ee Mustafa Kemal; or to say anything about German indemnities, 
the Press in view of the possible attitude of Belgium and Italy. 
M. MILLERAND suggested that the press should be told nothing 
more than what had been communicated to them in the morning. 


Lympne, June 20, 1920. 


Question of 


APPENDIX TO No. 30 
Note by the Financial Experts 


1. The total of the German debt shall be fixed as follows :— 
(1) Cost of the armies of occupation. 
(2) Reparation. 
(a) An annuity of 3 milliards of gold marks, commencing to run from the 
Ist May, 1921, and payable half-yearly for a period of forty-two years. 
(6) An additional annuity, commencing to run from the 1st May, 1925, and 
payable half-yearly for a period of thirty-seven years. 

This additional annuity shall be fixed at 3 milliards during the years 1926-27 
to 1930-31 inclusive, and at 3 [?4] milliards for the following thirty-two years. 

At the same time the Reparation Commission shall every year have the power 
to carry over the whole or part of the additional annuity, to the extent of a maxi- 
mum of 2 milliards from 1926-27 to 1930-31 inclusive, and of 3 milliards during 
the next thirty-two years. 

The total of the various sums shall continue to be an integral part of the German 
debt. The Reparation Commission shall have full power equitably to fix, at the 
time when it grants the delay, the interest in respect of postponement and the 
conditions of payment, having regard to the condition of the money markets and 
Germany’s capacity to pay. In any case where such decisions shall border upon a 
fixation of interest below market rates, they shall be taken according to the condi- 
tions envisaged in Annex IT,3 No. 13 and 12 f. 

2. Germany shall always be able to make payments in advance; any anticipated 
instalments that she shall be able to make will be applied by the Reparation Com- 
mission to the reduction of the subsequent annuity; the rate of discount at which 
such advance payments shall be calculated shall be as follows :— 


8 per cent. up to the 1st of 1922 [sic]. 

7°50 per cent. in 1922-23. 

7 per cent. in 1923-24. 

6-50 per cent. in 1924-25. 

6 per cent. in 1925-26. 

5°50 per cent. in 1926-27. 

5 per cent. in 1927~28 and the following years. 


At the same time the Reparation Commission, having regard to the different 
money rates of the world and the conditions in which Germany may be compelled 
to borrow, shall be able to fix the rate of capitalisation applicable to each payment 


3 To section I of part VIII of the Treaty of Versailles. 
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anticipated up to the 1st May, 1930, at various rates per cent. within the maximum 
of 8 per cent. 

3. Germany shall undertake to use her utmost endeavours to issue, in the 
conditions envisaged in paragraph 6 below, a series of loans for the realisation of 
which the Reparation Commission will lend her its support, and will assure to her 
facilities, and which shall be intended to liquidate within the briefest possible 
period the total of her obligations in respect of reparations. 

By the application of article 248, Germany shall be empowered, if so authorised 
by the Reparation Commission, to appropriate on the security of these loans such 
goods or other resources of the Empire and of the German States, including the 
customs, which may be likely to contribute to the success of these loans. 

4. The Reparation Commission may allow Germany to retain from the proceeds 
of these loans, for her own needs, and in order to enable her to meet her engage- 
ments in respects [respect] of neutral creditors, an amount not exceeding 20 per cent. 

5. Germany shall undertake that neither the German Government nor any 
German State Government, nor any provincial or municipal authority, nor any 
control society, &c., shall directly or indirectly embark on any operation of credit 
in a foreign market, without the approval of the Reparation Commission. 

6. For this purpose, a German External Debt Commission shall be established 
by the Reparation Commission. It will include, in addition to the delegates of the 
Powers already represented on the Reparation Commission, a neutral delegate and 
a German delegate. 

7. By way of guarantee of the full execution of the contract, Germany will 
agree :— 

(a) To remit within a period of three months the German industrial securities 
or other securities which will have been approved by the Reparation 
Commission, both the first and the second to be taken from the shares 
already given out and put on one side. The total of that deposit will be 
fixed within the limits of 5 milliards of gold marks by the Reparation 
Commission, who will determine also on the proposition of the German 
Government the list of securities constituting a pledge. In the event where 
Germany will fail to make any of these payments or to carry out any of the 
obligations inscribed in the present contract, the Reparation Commission 
will be able to sell any or part of the shares placed in deposit. The net result 
of that realisation will be carried to the credit of the reparations. 

(6) That the total produce of the German customs, both maritime and terri- 
torial, will come under the pledge of executing the treaty. 

(c) That no modification [? which] should have the result of diminishing the 
produce of the customs will apply without the approbation of the Repara- 
tion Commission to the carrying out of the customs regulations. 

(d) The total of the German customs receipts will be banked on account of 
the German Government by a Receiver-General of the German customs 
appointed by the Reparation Commission. 

(e) That in the event of Germany failing in any of the payments provided in 
this contract, all or part of the German customs in the hands of the Receiver- 
General of the German customs may be seized by the Reparation Com- 
mission and devoted by it to the execution of the obligations in which 
Germany will have failed. In that case the Reparation Commission, if they 
judge it necessary, will itself assume—if it thinks fit—by the intermediary 
of the Commission of the German External Debt described in paragraph 6, 
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the administration and collection of the customs. For this purpose it will 
have full power to increase or to modify the German customs tariff or to 
establish new customs taxes. 


8. In view of the engagements that Germany consents to make in paragraphs 3, 
5 and 7 of the above, the Governments of the Allied and Associated Powers pledge 
themselves not to demand the putting into action of the clauses of the Parts VIII, 
IX and X of the Treaty of Versailles that give extended power to intervene in the 
financial and economic life of Germany (clauses enumerated in the annex),‘ 
except in the case where Germany shall have failed in the obligations of the repara- 
tions contract and the engagements taken in conformity with the above disposition. 


N (which could be inserted between Nos. 4 and 5). 

Great Britain pledges herself not to demand any part over and above the 
annuities settled in paragraph 1 of the anticipatory payments which may be made 
by means of the loans described in paragraph 3. This pledge does not apply to the 
Dominions, who keep their freedom to participate in the distribution of the produce 
of the said loans. 


Ns 1 (which could be inserted between Nos. 7 and 8.) 

Up to the expiration of the delay of five years, as provided below, the value of 
all the deliveries in kind and the sums with which Germany is to be credited in 
addition to the treaty, ‘such as are enumerated in the annex .. .,’5 will remain 
in the hands of the Governments who have received the said deliveries or who are 
in possession of the said sums up to the total of the costs of the armies of occupation 
due to them. 

Nevertheless, during five years counting from the 1st May, 1920, the value of 
these deliveries and the total of those sums will constitute an eventual reserve 
within the limit of which total the Reparation Commission will be authorised to 
meet, in case of the failure of Germany to pay, the payment of the coupon of the 
first loans raised in conformity with paragraph 3. 

The sums thus advanced will carry such interest as is fixed by the Reparation 
Commission, and will be paid out of the first resources at the disposal of the latter. 


+ Note in filed copy: ‘The annex must be established after the whole case has been gone 
into.’ 
Ss Punctuation as in filed copy. Note in filed copy: “The annex to be afterwards revised.’ 
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CHAPTER V 


Proceedings of the First Conference of Boulogne 
June 21-22, 1920 


No. 31 


1.0.P. 110] British Secretary's Draft! Notes of a Conference held at the Villa 
Belle, Boulogne, on Monday, June 21, 1920, at 11.30 a.m. 


PRESENT: British Empire: The Right Hon. D. Lloyd George, Prime Minister; The 
Right Hon. the Earl Curzon of Kedleston, Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs; The Right Hon. A. Chamberlain, Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. 

France: M. Millerand, President of the Council; M. Marsal, Minister of 
Finance; M. Berthelot, M. de Fleuriau. 

Italy: Count Sforza. 

Belgium: M. Hymans, M. Jaspar. 

Japan: Viscount Chinda. 

FINANCIAL Experts: British Empire: Sir John Bradbury, Mr. Blackett, 
Mr. Macfadyan [McFadyean]. France: M. Dubois, M. Avenol, 
M. Celier, M. Cheysson. Jtaly: Signor Bertolini, Signor Galli, Signor 
Tagliano [Pagliano], Signor Bianchi. Belgium: M. Theunis. Japan: 
Mr. Mori. 

SECRETARIES: British Empire: Sir M. Hankey, Mr. Fass. France: M. 
Massigli. Japan: Mr. J. Sekiba, Mr. H. Saito, Mr. K. Acki [Aokz]. 


1. M. MILLERAND welcomed the delegates and declared the meeting open. 
- He explained that it was necessary for a personal reason to alter 
i. Sei : vd the draft agenda, the reason being that M. Marsal had to be in 
prin i She Paris to-morrow for a debate in the French Senate. Instead of 
the order originally proposed, he proposed that they should 
take :— 
(1) Reparation; 
(2) Disarmament; 
(3) The question of the East and the Turkish Treaty; and 
(4) Russia. 
Mr. Lioyp GEorGE agreed. 
M. MILLERAND then suggested that the experts might explain the proposals. 
Mr. Lioyp GeorceE asked if the idea was that the conference should discuss 
Spa generally before taking special proposals, or whether they should at once 
consider specific proposals for Spa. 
1 Thus in heading in filed copy: cf. note 3 below. 
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2. M. MILLERAND explained that in his mind the conference of to-day was 
essential to secure Allied agreement before Spa. Decision on 
Questions to be two points was wanted. He thought that the Allies ought not 
para nag , to make proposals to Germany before Spa. They should go 
Position there with the treaty to hear proposals from Germany, but 
they could only hear proposals fruitfully and secure results 
from them if an agreement had been reached in advance by the Allies before 
going to Spa, as to the position to be taken up, particularly with regard to 
reparation. This was, in his view, essential. He suggested that the procedure 
to be followed should be that if Germany made proposals the Allies would 
listen to them and would either make counter-proposals, which would be 
prepared in advance, or take the German proposals as a starting point and 
modify them or improve them, but it was for the Allies to decide for them- 
selves the proposals which they considered just and useful, and submit them 
to Germany when the proper moment arrived. That would only be when 
Germany had submitted her proposals, or had refused to make any. 

M. Millerand thought it was of the utmost importance to agree as to the 
Allies’ position. 

Mr. Lioyp GEorGE agreed that it was not for the Allies to submit pro- 
posals in the first instance, but to invite Germany. It was, however, necessary 
for the Allies to be very clear as to their general attitude. It would be 
impossible for the Allies to argue between themselves at Spa, and they would 
thus give an advantage to Germany. It was of the first importance to have 
an agreement as to the Allied proposals. There would be no time at Spa to 
formulate answers to Germany. The Allies must, therefore, be absolutely 
prepared in advance. M. Millerand, Signor Nitti and himself had had 
several discussions in London and at San Remo. The argument turned on 
whether there should be a fixed sum on reparation, or whether it should be 
open and vague. He, himself, had never had any doubt that if we were to 
get money the only course open was to agree on the amount. Speaking as a 
lawyer, he knew how long compensation costs took to settle. In this case 
there were hundreds and thousands of houses of all sorts of value. The claim 
would inevitably turn out higher than was expected. It would take years to 
arrive at a figure, and by that time the problem would have eluded us. It 
was far better to fix a sum now, even if it were less than it might be after five 
or ten years of wrangling. He, himself, had never had any doubt in the 
matter. Signor Nitti very strongly took the same view, but he did not know 
if it were still the view of the Italian Government. He believed that the 
Belgian Government and M. Millerand agreed with him. If so, they were 
here to agree the general character of the proposals, the amount to be 
demanded, and the method of securing the payment. Discussions have gone 
on, and proposals have been submitted. Mr. Blackett would explain them, 
but he had something to say on some of them at a later date. 

M. MILLERAND asked if anyone had any remarks to make. 

ViscouNnT CHINDA associated himself with Mr. Lloyd George. 

M. MILLERAND then called upon Mr. Blackett to explain the proposals. 
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Mr. CHAMBERLAIN wished to point out, before he did so, that the scheme 
dealt only with the amount and the best method of obtaining and securing It. 
It had no bearing on the partition of the sum obtained among the Allies. It 
was a matter for them in which Germany was not concerned. 

M. CAMERLYNCK then read the document (Appendix). 


3. M. MIL_eranp asked if there were any general observations on the text. 

M. Jaspar said that he understood that nothing in the agree- 
Distribution —_ ment bore upon the question of priority as between the Allies. 
patie IIE AIUES merely established the amount which Germany would have 


of the Amount 
received from to pay. ; 
Germany CounT Srorza said that as a general impression he was 


agreed with the point of view of the draft. He had one reserva- 
tion. He thought that before a final decision as to the amount of the debt 
was considered, it was necessary that there should be an understanding upon 
the distribution between the Allies. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said that he had taken an opportunity afforded to 
him by Count Sforza in London to suggest the extension of the discussions 
there had been between the British and French experts to the Italian 
experts. His idea had always been that they ought to be extended as soon as 
possible to Italy, Belgium and Japan. He ventured to tell M. Jaspar that the 
sooner this was done the better. He had had many discussions last year on 
the subject with M. Clemenceau and M. Loucheur, and he had pressed for 
their extension to the other Allies. The Italian crisis? had, no doubt, inter- 
fered, but he would like to press the matter again now. 

Count Srorza suggested that the question should be taken up by the 
representatives of the Allies on the Reparation Commission. 

M. JASPAR agreed with this suggestion. 

M. MILLERAND explained that the Allied representatives would take up the 
question, not in their capacity of delegates, but as specially appointed by 
their respective Governments for this purpose. 

Mr. Lioyp Georcse pressed for their entry into the discussion at the 
earliest possible moment, as it might take some time to arrive at an agree- 
ment. 

M. MILLeRAND said that the experts could discuss the question this 
afternoon, while the conference proceeded to the question of armaments. 
He suggested that the experts might begin after lunch and submit proposals 
to the conference. 

On the note? being submitted, he asked if there were any general observa- 
tions. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said that there was one small point of form. He did 


2 The government of Signor Nitti had resigned on May 12, 1920, after a parliamentary 
defeat; on May 22 Signor Nitti formed a coalition government, which resigned on June 9 
and was succeeded on June 14 by a government under Signor Giolitti. 

3 The appendix below. In the French secretary’s record (which was not headed as a draft: 
cf. note 1 above) of this meeting, this passage read: ‘Sur la note méme qui a été soumise 
a la conférence’ &c. 
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not like the use of very strong words if it was possible to do without them. 
He thought that there should be nothing unnecessarily offensive if it could 
be avoided. The last words of the new French draft of 7 (c) [e] he thought 
should be replaced by the words ‘such measures as may be necessary.’4 He 
would like to suppress the word ‘coercion.’ To which M. Millerand agreed. 

M. Marsa asked if they could have time to read the document? 

M. MILLERAND explained that that was the intention. The field-marshals 
were present and the conference could leave this conference’ for the time 
being and resume it later. 

Mr. Lioyp GEorcE said that he would be ready to resume this afternoon. 

M. MILLERAND enquired if it would be possible to take it at 5 or 5.30? 

Mr. Lioyp GEorGE suggested that M. Berthelot® and M. Jaspar, who had 
seen it for the first time, should determine the question. 

Count Srorza and M. Jaspar said that it [? they] would be ready by 6 
o'clock. 

Mr. Lioyp GEORGE suggested that the conference should meanwhile take 
the question of the East and Russia. 


(It was agreed— 


That the consideration of the Anglo-French memorandum should be 
postponed pending a report from the representatives of the Allies on the 
Reparation Commission, cliarged by their Governments with a special 
reference for the purpose, on the question of the allocation between the 
Allies of the amount recovered from Germany.) 


Villa Belle, Boulogne, 
June 21, 1920. 
APPENDIX TO No. 31 
Note by the Financial Experts 


1. The total of the German debt shall be fixed as follows:— 
(1) Cost of the armies of occupation. 
(2) Reparation, including the payment of the Belgian war debt. 
(a) An annuity of 3 milliards of gold marks commencing to run from the 
1st May, 1921, and payable half-yearly for a period of forty-two 
ears. 
(6) An additional annuity commencing to run from the 1st May, 1925, 
and payable half-yearly for a period of thirty-seven years. 

This additional annuity shall be fixed at 3 milliards during the years 1926-27 to 
1930-31 inclusive, and at 4 milliards for the following thirty-two years. 

At the same time the Reparation Commission shall every year have the power 
to carry over the whole or part of the additional annuity to the extent of a maxi- 
mum of 2 milliards each year from 1926-27 to 1930-31 inclusive, and of 3 milliards 
each year during the next thirty-two years. 


4 The words ‘such measures as they consider justifiable’ are incorporated in the text in 
the appendix below. 

S This word was probably inserted in error. 

6 In the rough notes of the British Secretary for the minutes of this meeting this word 
read, probably correctly, ‘Bertolini’. 
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The total of the various sums carried over shall continue to be an integral part 
of the German debt. The Reparation Commission shall have full power to fix at 
the time when the postponement is allowed, at an equitable rate, the interest, if 
any, in respect of the amount postponed, and the conditions of payment having 
regard to world money-rates and Germany’s capacity to pay. In arriving at any 
such decisions involving the abandonment of any interest or the fixing of interest 
below market rates, the conditions laid down in Annex 2, Nos. 13 and 12 (/), shall 
be observed. 

2. It shall be open to Germany at any time to make payments in advance, and 
any such advance payments will be applied by the Reparation Commission in 
reduction of the subsequent annuities; such future annuities shall be capitalised 
for the purpose of redemption at the following rates of interest :— 


8 per cent. up to the rst May, 1922. 

7°50 per cent. in 1922-23. 

7 per cent. in 1923-24. 

6-50 per cent. in 1924-25. 

6 per cent. in 1925-26. 

5°50 per cent. in 1926-27. 

5 per cent. in 1927-28 and the following years. 


At the same time it shall be open to the Reparation Commission, having regard 
to the world money-rates and the conditions in which Germany can borrow, to fix 
the rate of capitalisation applicable to each payment anticipated up to the rst May, 
1920 [1930], at such rates per cent. in excess of the above rates as it may judge fit 
within the maximum of 8 per cent. 

3. Germany will undertake to use her best endeavours to issue, in the conditions 
laid down in paragraph 6 below, a series of loans for the realisation of which the 
Reparation Commission will lend her its support, and will assure to her facilities 
with a view to liquidating within the briefest possible period the total of her 
obligations in respect of reparations. 

In the application of article 248, Germany shall be empowered, ifso authorised 
by the Reparation Commission, to assign as security for these loans such assets or 
other resources of the Empire and of the German States, including the customs, as 
may be likely to contribute to the success of these loans. 

4. The Reparation Commission may allow Germany to retain from the proceeds 
of these loans, for her own needs, and in order to enable her to meet her engage- 
ments to neutral creditors, an amount not exceeding 20 per cent. 

5. Germany shall undertake that neither the German Government nor any 
German State Government, nor any provincial or municipal authority, nor any 
public utility undertaking, &c., shall directly or indirectly embark on any operation 
of credit in a foreign market, without the approval of the Reparation Commission. 

6. For this purpose, the German External Debt Commission shall be established 
by the Reparation Commission. It will include, in addition to the delegates of the 
Powers already represented on the Reparation Commission, a neutral delegate and 
a German delegate. It will sit in Germany. 

7. By way of guarantee of the full execution of this contract, Germany will 
agree— 

(2) To deliver within a period of three months German industrial securities 

or other securities approved by the Reparation Commission, which must in 
either case be securities already issued and quoted. The total of such deposit 
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will be fixed within the limits, so far as industrial securities are concerned, 
of 5 milliards of gold marks by the Reparation Commission, who will deter- 
mine also on the proposal of the German Government the list of securities 
to constitute the pledge. In the event of Germany failing to make any of 
these payments or to carry out any of the obligations of the present contract, 
the Reparation Commission will have power to sell, at Germany’s risk, the 
whole or any part of the shares deposited. The net proceeds of sale will be 
carried to the credit of the reparations. 


(6) To give a charge upon the gross receipts of the German customs wherever 
collected to secure the execution of this agreement. 


(c) That no modification, whether administrative or legislative, tending to 
diminish the receipts of the customs shall operate without the a 
approval of the Reparation Commission. 


(d) That the total of the German customs receipts will be paid to an account 
in the name of a Receiver-General of the German Customs, appointed by 
the Reparation Commission for the credit of the German Government. 


(e) That in the event of Germany failing to meet any of the payment(s] under 
this contract (1) all or part of the German customs in the hands of the Re- 
ceiver-General of the German Customs may be attacked [attached] by the 
Reparation Commission and applied by it to the execution of the obligations 
in respect of which Germany has defaulted, and the Reparation Commis- 
sion, if it thinks necessary, may itself undertake the administration and re- 
ceipt of customs by the intermediary of the German External Debt Com- 
mission referred to in paragraph 6. (2) It shall, further, be open to the 
commission formally to invite the German Government to raise duties or to 
take any other measures which it thinks necessary for the purpose of in- 
creasing its resources. (3) If this formal invitation remains without effect it 
should be open to the commission to declare the German Government in 
default, and accordingly to advise the Governments of the Allied and 
Associated Powers thereupon to take such measures as they consider justi- 
fiable. 


8. In virtue of the undertakings given by Germany in paragraphs 3, 5 and 7 
of the above, the Governments of the Allied and Associated Powers pledge them- 
selves, so long as Germany is not in default in the obligations of the Reparations 
Contract and the engagements taken in conformity with the above disposition, not 
to demand the enforcement of the clauses of the Parts VIII, IX, and X of the 
Treaty of Versailles, which give extensive powers of intervention in the financial 
and economic life of Germany. (Clauses enumerated in the Annex.)’ 


7 Note in filed copy: ‘The annex must be established after the whole case has been gone 
into.’ 
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No. 32 


1.0.P. 111] Draft! British Secretary’s Notes of a Meeting of the Supreme 
Council, held at the Villa Belle, Boulogne, on Monday, June 21, 1920, at 
12.30 p.m. 


PRESENT: British Empire: The Right Hon. D. Lloyd George, Prime Minister; Right 

Hon. Earl Curzon of Kedleston; Right Hon. Austen Chamberlain ; 
His Excellency the Earl of Derby, British Ambassador, Paris; Field- 
Marshal Sir H. H. Wilson, Bart., Chief of Imperial General Staff; 
Colonel Twiss; sEcRETARY, Sir M. Hankey. 

France: M. Millerand, President of the Council; M. Marsal, Minister of 
Finance; Marshal Foch, General Weygand, M. Berthelot, M. de 
Fleuriau, M. Massigli. 

Italy: Count Sforza, Signor Galli; secRETARY, Signor Bianchi. 

Belgium: M. Hymans, M. Jaspar; sECRETARY, M. Davignon. 


Japan: Viscount Chinda, Mr. Saito. 


1. The Conference had before them a draft note prepared by the Conference 
of Ambassadors in Paris on the previous day (Appendix).? 

M. MILLERAND said that Lord Derby would explain the 
situation. 

Lorp Dersy said that this question had been brought up at the Conference 
of Ambassadors on Sunday morning. The question arose as the result of a 
protest that had been made by the Germans against the reduction of their 
forces to 100,000 men.3 The Conference of Ambassadors had had before 
them a unanimous report by the Military Council at Versailles, and acting 
on this, had made the present suggestions. In ordinary circumstances, this 
letter would have been sent off on the responsibility of the Council of Am- 
bassadors, but, as the Boulogne meeting was about to take place, it was 
thought advisable to refer it to the heads of Governments. There was one 
point to which he would draw attention. The reduction of the German army 
ought to be completed by the roth July under the treaty. General Desticker, 
representing Marshal Foch, had reported to the Council of Ambassadors that 
this was physically impossible, and thought that a further three months 
ought to be granted. He himself and M. Cambon had taken exception to 
this proposal, not on military, but on political grounds. They had thought 
that even if it were physically impossible to complete the reduction by the 
10th July, nevertheless, it would be better to grant no extension. Hence, in 
this letter it was proposed to refuse any further extension to the Germans. 


(At this point Marshal Foch, Field-Marshal Sir Henry Wilson, General 
Weygand, and Colonel Twiss entered the Council Chamber.) 


Disarmament 
of Germany 


' Thus in heading in filed copy: cf. note 8 below. 

2 Not printed. This appendix contained an undated French text of the note of June 22, 
1920, from M. Millerand to Dr. Géppert, printed as document 168 in Cmd. 1325 of 1921. 

3 See No. 28, note 2. 
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Lorp DERBy, continuing, said that one alteration had been made in the 
letter at the request of the British Government. It had been proposed that 
the Sicherheitspolizei was to have been disbanded at once. The Ordinanz- 
polizei [Ordnungspolizei]* required three months for organisation. At the 
request of the British Government the dispersal of the former had been de- 
layed for three months, in order to give time for the organisation of the 
Ordinanzpolizei. 

Lorp Curzon asked what had happened as regards the decision taken at 
San Remo. According to his recollection, Marshal Foch had presented a 
report providing for the progressive reduction of the German army between 
April and July. The report had been adopted,’ and he had assumed that it 
had been acted on. Lord Derby stated, however, that no answer had been 
given. According to his own recollection, an answer had been drafted and 
accepted at Versailles. 

MarsHAL Focu said that this referred to another matter. 

M. MILLERAND said that the draft of the Ambassadors’ reply started from 
the same standpoint, and, as in the case of the San Remo draft, stated that 
we would not even examine the project of 200,000 men; it ended by fixing 
three months for the reduction and insisted that the German Government 
had no reason for not carrying out the San Remo decision. 

Lorp Curzon said it appeared to him that the San Remo letter had never 
been sent. 

GENERAL WEYGAND said that Lord Curzon was probably referring to the 
draft in regard to the neutral zone providing for a progressive reduction in 
the forces there. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said he agreed generally in the decision of the 
Council of Ambassadors, but he thought that a more comprehensive decision 
ought to be taken. He was alarmed at the delay in the disarmament of 
Germany. The German Government was a very weak one, and anything 
might happen in these circumstances. He did not like to think that from 
10,000 to 15,000 guns, as well as great numbers of aeroplanes, were available 
in Germany ready to the hand of any adventurer whom some people would 
term a strong man. It might enable such a one to form an army, possibly 
not aggressive, but for defence purposes. The Allies were demobilised. It 
would not be easy for them to recreate their armies. A German $trong man 
might say: ‘I have lots of men and lots of munitions; 1f you want to force me, 
you had better come and try.’ At present we were hardly in a position to 
send such a document as had been discussed at the previous meeting. He 
understood that the guns were being destroyed only at the rate of 600 a week. 
At this rate destruction would take six months. Before meeting the Germans 
at Spa we ought to send a strong communication to the German Government 
saying that we meant to insist upon disarmament. This communication 
should be sent from Boulogne and should be a comprehensive document 
dealing with the whole question of disarmament of Germany, and it should 
be sent on behalf of the whole conference. He had ventured to put this 


4 Order Police of the German regular police force. 5 See No. 20, minutes 3 and 6. 
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matter to Marshal Foch and Field-Marshal Wilson, and had suggested that 
they should prepare for consideration the draft of such a communication. 
He hoped that Marshal Foch’s draft would be considered before a decision 
was taken about the Ambassadors’ draft. 

MarsHAL Foc suggested that if the conference began by agreeing in 
principle to the draft of the Ambassadors, he and Field-Marshal Wilson 
could make proposals as regards other matters which could be added to it. 

M. MILLERAND suggested that, in order to meet Mr. Lloyd George’s views, 
they should proceed by considering the Ambassadors’ draft, which was a 
reply to the German note of the 4th June.3 In it they would state there could 
be no question of allowing Germany to maintain an army of 200,000 men 
and then something could be added in regard to speeding up disarmament. 
This draft might be prepared by the field-marshals, with whom might be 
associated M. Berthelot and Lord Derby. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE thought that instead of merely adding the disarma- 
ment question to the Ambassadors’ draft, it would be better to prepare a 
comprehensive letter on this, as well as other points. He was much more 
alarmed about the failure to destroy the guns than about the reduction of the 
German army. He suggested that Marshal Foch’s draft should be considered 
before a decision was taken. 

M. MILLERAND said that if he understood the matter aright, Mr. Lloyd 
George proposed two letters, namely, one prepared by the Ambassadors in 
reply to the German letter of the 4th June, and another on the general rate of 
disarmament, to be issued by the Boulogne Conference. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said he first wanted to see Marshal Foch’s draft. 

Lorp Dersy said that the Ambassadors’ note was a direct reply to the 
German communication of the 4th June. It only entered into the question of a 
number of men and did not deal with disarmament. He hoped that it would 
be adopted and sent by the Boulogne Conference, but in any event he thought 
that that draft should go, since it was a definite answer to a definite letter. 

M. MILLERAND accepted Mr. Lloyd George’s proposals that they should 
first see Marshal Foch’s letter. 

MarsHAL Focu said it would be ready that evening. 

Mr. Lioyp GrorcE hoped that Marshal Foch’s letter would deal com- 
prehensively with the whole question. 


It was agreed— 


That Marshal Foch and Field-Marshal Sir Henry Wilson should have 
ready a comprehensive draft for the evening meeting. 


2. MarsHAL Focn, referring to a conversation which had taken place at 
Hythe in regard to proceeds of the destroyed war material, 

Proceeds of the When it had been suggested that Germany should be allowed to 

destroyed War 6 cat 

Material keep the proceeds,® said that he had seen a member of the 
Reparation Commission that morning, who had informed him 

_ that there was already accumulated no less than 1 billion francs’ worth of 

6 See No. 28, minute 2. 
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scrap. This was not a negligible quantity, and it might be advisable to look 
into the question. 

Lorp Dersy said that at the Ambassadors’ Conference General Desticker 
had said that since the 15th May the position as regards the destruction of 
German armaments was quite satisfactory. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said that he could not agree. At the present time we 
were in the middle of a crisis in Germany,’ and it was essential to get arma- 
ment out of the way. 

M. MILLERAND said that nothing but good could be gained by including in 
Marshal Foch’s letter arrangements for speeding up the rate of destruction. 

MarsHAL FocH again raised the question of the value of the scrap from 
destroyed material. 

M. MILLERAND said it would be best not to discuss that question at present. 
He thought Mr. Lloyd George’s proposal was wise and prudent, namely, that 
the Boulogne Conference should issue some manifesto insisting on the part 
of all the Allies that Germany should complete her disarmament at once. 

Count Srorza thought it would be better not to trouble about the value 
of the scrap from the war material. It was a small matter, and if it could be 
settled the disarmament of Germany would be speeded up. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE fully agreed with Count Sforza. 

M. MILLERAND said that at the evening meeting Marshal Foch and Field- 
Marshal Wilson were to bring a clear and strong draft letter to Germany in 
regard to disarmament. 


3. M. MILLERAND said that he thought it would be interesting for the Allies 
to place themselves in agreement on the question of appointing 
Germany. The Ambassadors to replace the present Chargés d’Affaires at 
pie ay % Berlin. It would be useful if the Governments concerned made a 
Raccadors simultaneous communication to the Germans. He would there- 
fore ask the conference to agree both on the principle of making 
a simultaneous communication and as to the date of the communication. 

CounT SFoRZA agreed. 

Lorp Curzon agreed. He said that this was in accordance with the 
decision taken in London, he thought, on the roth January, that Ambas- 
sadors should be appointed 1n three months’ time.? The Allies were already 
two months late in making their appointments. In accepting M. Millerand’s 
proposals, therefore, he thought that the conference would be carrying out 
the decision of the Conference of London. He asked what date was proposed. 

7 The reference was presumably to the then absence of a German Government after 
the general election of June 6, 1920: cf. No. 21, minute 1. 

8 In the French secretary’s record (which was not headed as a draft: cf. note 1 above) of 
this meeting, the preceding paragraph read: ‘Le Comte Sforza. Je crois qu’il vaut mieux ne 
pas s’occuper de |’attribution du produit de la vente du matériel, quoique l’attribution 
a P Allemagne puisse éventuellement constituer pour celle-ci une prime pour la destruction.’ 

9 In the French record the preceding passage read: ‘Lord Curzon. D?’ailleurs cette 
proposition est conforme a4 une résolution adoptée 4 Londres; nous avions, en principe, 


décidé d’envoyer des Ambassadeurs 4 Berlin trois mois aprés la mise en vigueur du Traité, 
c’est-a-dire le 10 Avril.’ See Volume VII, No. 45, minute 6. 
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M. MILLERAND suggested the rst July. 

M. Hymans suggested it might be better to wait until there was a settled 
Government in Germany. 

ViscouNT CHINDA said that he was in full agreement, but owing to the 
geographical distance probably Japan could not send an Ambassador at the 
same time as the other Powers. 

M. MILLERAND said it was less a matter of sending Ambassadors than of 
making a simultaneous communication on a certain date. The Allies had 
already agreed on a collective form of letters.!° 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE thought that from a British point of view, at any rate, 
it would be of advantage to have Ambassadors at Berlin before the Spa 
Conference. He wished they were there now. 

Count SForza suggested they should be sent there by the rst July. 

M. MILLERAND suggested that this was rather short notice. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE asked why we should wait until the rst July. 

Lorp Curzon suggested that each Power should send their Ambassadors 
as soon as possible. It was not essential that they should arrive simultaneously, 
although the announcement might be made simultaneously. 

M. MILLERAND suggested that the Chargés d’ Affaires should be instructed 
to make a simultaneous communication next Thursday. 


It was agreed— 

That the Allied Powers should instruct their Chargés d’ Affaires to notify 
the German Government next Thursday that they would shortly be re- 
placed by Ambassadors. 


Villa Belle, Boulogne, 
June 21, 1920. 


10 See Volume II, No. 24, minute 6 and note 5. 


No. 33 


1.C.P. 112] British Secretary's Draft! Notes of a Conference held at the Villa 
Belle, Boulogne, on Monday, June 21, 1920, at 4 p.m. 


PRESENT: British Empire: The Right Hon. D. Lloyd George, Prime Minister ; The 
Right Hon. the Earl Curzon of Kedleston, Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs; The Right Hon. A. Chamberlain, Chancellor of the 
Exchequer; His Excellency the Earl of Derby, British Ambassador, 
Paris; Field-Marshal Sir H. H. Wilson, Bart., Chief of the Imperial 
General Staff; Colonel Twiss (for part of the meeting only); sEcRE- 
TARIES, Sir M. Hankey, Lieutenant-Colonel L. Storr, Mr. Fass. 


France: M. Millerand, President of the Council; M. Marsal, Minister of 
Finance; M. Berthelot, M. de Fleuriau, M. Laroche; sEcRETarRy, 
M. Massigli. 


t Thus in heading in filed copy. 
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Italy: Count Sforza, Signor Galli; sEcRETARy, Signor Pagliano. 
Belgium: M. Hymans, M. Jaspar, M. Davignon. 
Japan: Viscount Chinda; sECRETARY, Mr. Saito. 


1. Count Srorza said that he wished to raise a point in connection with the 
question of replacing the Allied Chargés d’Affaires at Berlin by 
Ambassadors, before the conference proceeded to the question 
of Turkey. He felt it was essential that there should be no mis- 
understanding in regard to the action it was proposed their respective 
Chargés d’Affaires in Berlin should take the following Thursday. It was 
important that their respective actions should synchronise. He understood 
that it was intended merely that the Allied Governments should notify the 
German Government that we proposed to replace our Chargés d’Affaires 
by Ambassadors, and that it was not intended that the names of the Ambas- 
sadors should be simultaneously communicated. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said that he understood that the Ambassadors would 
be appointed as soon as might be practicable, and that the notification to be 
made on the following Thursday was to be identic and simultaneous. 

M. MILLERAND said that a distinction should be made between the fact 
of substituting Ambassadors for Chargés d’Affaires and nominating the 
Ambassadors. 

Mr. Lioyp Georce thought that all that was at present required was 
that the German Government should be notified of the fact that Ambassadors 
were to be appointed, and that their names would be submitted as soon as 
might be convenient. 

Lorp Curzon enquired whether each of the Allied Powers was to notify 
this fact to the German Government independently, or were they to act 
simultaneously in the matter? 

Count SForZA suggested that it would be best that the Allied Powers 
should instruct their Chargés d’Affaires to meet at Berlin and to decide upon 
an identic and joint note which they could hand to the German Government, 
communicating the fact that Ambassadors were being appointed. 

VISCOUNT CHINDA said that he entirely agreed with this suggestion. He 
thought its communication would be more impressive if it were made simul- 
taneously by the Chargés d’ Affaires as a body than if it were communicated 
independently by individual Governments. He wished to point out, how- 
ever, that so far as Japan was concerned, it was impossible in any case for 
this country to give the name of her future Ambassador. 

Lorp Curzon said he understood that each Government should telegraph 
to its Chargé d’Affaires, saying that it had been agreed by the Supreme 
Council that the Chargés d’ Affaires should meet and that they should proceed 
in a body to the German Government and announce the fact that they were 
to be replaced by Ambassadors, whose names would be formally notified 
at a later date. 

M. MILLERAND said that he was in entire agreement with what Lord 
Curzon had said. 


Ambassadors 
at Berlin 
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Mr. Lioyp GEoRGE suggested that it was advisable that a telegram be 
sent from M. Millerand, as president of the present conference, without delay, 
announcing this decision to the Government of the United States. This 
telegram might be drafted before the conference broke up, and it should 
bear the signature of M. Millerand. 

M. MILLERAND agreed, and said that the draft would be prepared im- 
mediately by M. Laroche. He pointed out that what Mr. Lloyd George 
suggested was really an act of courtesy, as, de facto, the United States, not 
being signatories to the Treaty of Peace, were actually still at war with the 
Germans, and consequently had no representative at Berlin. 


It was agreed— 


(a) That the Chargés d’ Affaires of the Principal Allied and Associated [sic]? 
Powers at Berlin should be instructed by their respective Governments 
to meet together on Thursday, the 24th June, 1920, and to present to 
the German Government an identic note announcing the intention of 
these Governments to appoint Ambassadors to represent them at 
Berlin at an early date. 

(6) That M. Millerand, as president of the Boulogne Conference, should 
communicate this decision to President Wilson. 


2. M. MILLeRAnp said that he would ask Mr. Lloyd George to open the 
Turkey question of Turkey. 

Mr. Lioyp GEorcE stated that a military situation of quite a 
serious character had developed in the last few days in Turkey around the 
Straits. It had been known to the Allied Powers that there was a formidable 
national movement proceeding in Asia Minor, but this movement had, until 
recently, constituted no menace to Constantinople. The previous week, 
however, Mustafa Kemal’s force had moved on to the Ismid Peninsula in 
considerable numbers. If they established themselves on the shore of the 
Bosphorus, they would be able, unless prevented, to link up with the Bol- 
sheviks. The Allied troops on the spot were, in the main, British, although 
there was a certain number of French and Italian soldiers there also. 

The opinion of the Allied military advisers was that if the attack should 
develop, considerable reinforcements would be required, and the number of 
these reinforcements their advisers placed at at least one division. A few 
Italian troops were on their way to support the British, but these would not 
be adequate for the purpose. The only division available was a Greek 
division, which could be withdrawn from Thrace. M. Veniselos had hap- 
pened to be in London the previous Friday, and, on being consulted by 
Mr. Lloyd George, had stated that he was quite willing to send this division 
if the Allies desired it. Mr. Lloyd George explained that he had consulted 
M. Veniselos in this way, as the matter was one of great urgency, and the 
question could not be deferred until the meeting of the conference. On the 
previous Saturday, Mustafa Kemal had practically reached the Dardanelles. 
Mr. Lloyd George said that he had consequently telegraphed to M. Millerand 


2 Cf. Volume VII, No. 34, minute 1 (g). 
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that he wished to consult with him on the Sunday. Had it been possible, he 
would have sent a similar message to the President of the Italian Chamber, 
but it was out of the question for any Italian representative to reach England 
by the Sunday. He had also asked M. Millerand to bring with him Marshal 
Foch, and he had invited M. Veniselos to be present. He himself, on his 
part, had been accompanied by Field-Marshal Sir Henry Wilson. The 
whole matter had received the most careful consideration of M. Millerand 
and himself, as well as of their military experts, at an informal meeting which 
had been held at Hythe the previous day.3 It had been decided, subject to 
the approval or otherwise of the other Allied and Associated Powers, that the 
Greeks should be asked to occupy the Ismid Peninsula. The only British 
reinforcements within reasonable distance of the threatened spot were two 
battalions at Batoum, but these were quite inadequate to influence the 
situation. They had, therefore, not been withdrawn. As he had said, no 
troops were immediately available from either France or Italy. It had been 
evident to M. Millerand and himself, and to their expert advisers, that 
Mustafa Kemal must not be allowed to reach the Bosphorus. News had 
reached them on Saturday that Mustafa had penetrated as far as the Dar- 
danelles, and on Sunday they had been informed by the Greek Commander- 
in-chief that the Greek army was quite confident that if a strong Greek 
contingent could be sent to Panderma, on the south coast of the Sea of 
Marmora, they could march behind Mustafa Kemal and cut off the Turkish 
Nationalist army. M. Millerand and himself had, on receipt of this informa-’ 
tion, consulted Marshal Foch, who was the supreme military adviser to the 
Allies (as there was no time for the Supreme Military Commission at — 
Versailles to assemble) as to what he thought of this project, and the Marshal 
had expressed himself in favour of it. Mr. Lloyd George said that he now 
wished to proceed to the following point. The Turks were shortly coming 
to Paris to discuss the terms of peace, which had been handed to them. 
There was little use, he thought, in the Allies discussing these terms should 
Mustafa Kemal be successful and block the Dardanelles. If, however, we 
were able to show Mustafa that we were quite capable of dealing with 
him and his Nationalist troops, there was no reason why the discussion 
on the terms of peace should not take place. He wished to impress upon his 
colleagues the fact that M. Millerand and himself had come to this pro- 
visional decision as it was vital to take immediate steps to meet this new 
danger. It was, however, not too late for this conference to cancel the 
instructions which had been sent to the Greek Commander-in-chief. He 
wished, further, to point out that the British Government has received from 
its naval and military commanders in Turkey very alarmist telegrams 
regarding Mustafa Kemal’s advance, confirming the information they had 
received from other sources. In conclusion, he would remind the conference 
that in arriving at the above decision, M. Millerand and himself had been 
guided by their most eminent adviser, Marshal Foch, who had reported in 
favour of the project. 
3 See No. 26, minute 1. 
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M. MILLERAND enquired whether any member of the conference had any 
remarks to make in respect of Mr. Lloyd George’s statement. If not, it would 
be understood that the conference generally approved of the measures that 
had been taken by Mr. Lloyd George and himself. 

Count Srorza said that he had purposely waited until the conference has 
[had] approved of the line taken by M. Millerand and Mr. Lloyd George 
before expressing certain doubts which he himself felt about the successful 
issue of the project. These doubts could not now sway the main issue. It was, 
of course, important that the conference should be unanimous. Briefly, what 
he wished to say was this. As the Greek division was presumably on its way 
to the Ismid Peninsula, the conference could only wish them every success. 
It was true, as Mr. Lloyd George had said, that we could not hold conversa- 
tions with the Turks in regard to the terms of peace should the Nationalist 
army be successful, but if, in spite of the good wishes which would follow it, 
the Greek division did not succeed in damning the flood, the Allied Powers 
would have to meet the Turkish delegates in Paris and examine the Turkish 
reply to the draft treaty. In that event, he asked whether it might not be 
the case that the Allied Powers might even have to conduct pourparlers with 
the Turkish Nationalists, who, on their part, might conceivably, having 
grown wise by experience, be prepared to show themselves not altogether 
unreasonable. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE stated that he agreed with Count Sforza that much 
depended on the successful outcome of the Greek venture. If this venture 
should fail, it would be clear that Mustafa Kemal disposed of formidable 
forces, and that these forces represented the whole strength of the Turkish 
Empire. In that case, as Count Sforza had rightly pointed out, a new situa- 
tion must be squarely faced. In committing the Greek troops to this project, 
M. Millerand and himself had, as he had said, acted on the advice which had 
been given by Marshal Foch and General Weygand, both of whom were well 
acquainted with the quality of the Greek army, and both these distinguished 
generals had been of opinion that the project was a sound operation. If they 
had over-estimated the fighting value of the Greeks, or (as was possibly more 
likely) they had under-estimated Mustafa Kemal’s strength, then a new 
situation would arise. The next three or four weeks would determine this. 

Count Srorza said he understood that unfortunately Mr. Lloyd George 
shared to some extent his own apprehensions. He would like to be permitted 
to add one word to what he himself had just said. Mr. Lloyd George had laid 
stress upon the fact that M. Millerand and he had been guided by the 
opinion of Marshal Foch. He would like to know whether Marshal Foch, 
at the San Remo Conference, had not stated that any big thrust at Turkey 
would require some 300,000 to 400,000 troops. The Greek Commander- 
in-chief, however, appeared to be of opinion that he could drive the National- 
ists back with a single division. This seemed to him rather like the case of 
a doctor who saw a small boil on the skin of his patient, and who, without 
investigating what internal trouble this might or might not signify, thought 

4 See No. 7, minute 1. 
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he could cure the patient by merely removing the boil. What would be the 
result of the Panderma expedition? He himself was convinced that a single 
Greek division would not be able to cope with what might expand into a very 
formidable situation. This was the doubt at the back of his mind, but, as 
Mr. Lloyd George had said, in three to five weeks the Allies ought to know 
which way the wind was blowing. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said he wished to explain that when Marshal Foch 
had mentioned 300,000 to 400,000 men as being necessary to deal any 
effective thrust at the Turks, he was referring to the number of troops that 
would be required if an expedition into the interior of Anatolia was con- 
templated in order to enforce the terms of the Treaty of Peace. What was 
now projected was merely a local operation intended to extend the Greek 
front up to the Dardanelles and to assist the British troops on the spot to hold 
the Ismid Peninsula. 

M. MILLERAND enquired whether there were any objections on the part of 
any member of the conference to the military operations which had been 
explained by Mr. Lloyd George. 


It was agreed— 


To approve the arrangements made with M. Veniselos for reinforcing 
by a Greek division the Allied forces in the area of Constantinople and the 
Straits, and for concerted action by the Greek forces in the Smyrna area. 


3g. M. MILLERAND said that he would now put to the conference a somewhat 
Pere ree different question from that which they had just been consider- 
salton for sl ~ ing, although it was undoubtedly linked up with it; that is to 
Extension of the Say, the application of the Turkish delegation for a second 
Time allowed for extension of the period allowed for their reply to the draft 
the Submission of Treaty of Peace with Turkey. The extension now asked for 
their Reply to = was up to the 11th July. This application had been made by 
ns pe of the the head of the Turkish delegation, Damad Ferid Pasha, who 
eace Lreaty ‘ ; 
had arrived at Versailles. 

Lorp Curzon asked whether this was not an application for a second 
postponement. 

M. MIL.eRAND replied in the affirmative, and said that in the first 
instance the period had been one month. A fortnight’s extension had been 
granted, and the present was an application for a further extension of two 
weeks. 

Lorp Curzon said that on the expiry of this further period, should it be 
granted, the Turkish delegation would certainly ask for yet another extension. 

Count Srorza thought that it was in the common interest to grant the 
extra fortnight. In spite of the personal antipathy existing between Mustafa 
Kemal and Damad Ferid, each in his way profited by any success attained by 
the other. Asa Jugoslav had said to him during the war: ‘We Jugoslavs stand 
to score by any success which either of the principal combatants may gain.’ 

Lorp Curzon enquired what was the reason for this present application. 
The Turks had originally asked for a month in which to consider their reply. 
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They had then begged for an extension of a fortnight, and the Allied Powers 
had, having regard to the circumstances of the case, thought it not unreason- 
able to grant this. It was now evident that the Turks were awaiting events, 
and should the Greeks unfortunately not succeed in their venture, in another 
fortnight Mustafa Kemal would be in a very strong position, and the situa- 
tion would be much more difficult and embarrassing for the Allies than at 
present. He himself had not seen a copy of the application for the second 
postponement. He would be glad to know what were the reasons for the 
application, and he thought that the conference would do well to examine 
the possible motives for submitting it. Another point was this. If the 
extension were granted, when the second fortnight had elapsed, what would 
happen? The Turks would come to the Quai d’Orsay and they would hand 
over their reply to the draft treaty. But this would not mean the conclusion 
of the matter. Another month might elapse, as had happened in the case of 
the German treaty, while the Allies were considering their answer to the 
Turkish reply. On the whole, he was in favour of insisting that the Turks 
should hand in their reply at once. 

M. MILLERAND said that the application for the second postponement was 
dated the 18th June, 1920. 


(M. Millerand then read the application (see Appendix 1).)5 


Mr. Lioyp GEorGE said that, so far as his recollection went, no such 
favour in regard to postponement was shown to the Germans, and the 
question of the German treaty was a far more complicated one. On the 
other hand, the Turkish treaty was a simple matter. The treaty lopped off, 
as it were, certain limbs from the old Turkish Empire. This was not a com- 
plicated question and required very little explanation. He agreed with 
Lord Curzon that a further extension was undesirable, and that we ought to 
insist upon the Turks handing in their reply at once. 

M. MILLERAND Said that he himself was inclined to share the doubts and 
hesitation of Count Sforza in regard to this matter. He wished to point out 
that in the period for which the Turks were now asking a second extension, 
the Allied Powers meant to take certain violent measures, which, however, 
in the circumstances, were quite justifiable. At the same time he was dis- 
posed to think that it might be wise to grant a certain further latitude to the 
Turkish Government. 

Mr. Lioyp GEoRGE questioned the expediency of this. The Turks had 
already been given six weeks in which to submit their reply. It was quite 
true that we were preparing to take measures of a coercive character, but 
these measures were not directed against Damad Ferid and the Turkish 
Government, but against Mustafa Kemal, who was acting in defiance of that 
Government. The present situation reminded him somewhat of a case where 
the Turks, when remonstrated with for having annihilated over a million 
Armenians, had replied: ‘We have certainly killed a million Armenians, but 


S Note in filed copy: ‘Appendix 1 will appear in the final copy of these notes.’ This appendix 
is not appended to the filed copy or to the typescript text. 
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you must remember that at the same time we have killed no less that [than] 
2 million Moslems.’ Procrastination in the present instance was especially 
fatal, as we were dealing with an Oriental country, and any hesitation on 
the part of the Allies would have its repercussion in the East, where there 
would be a disposition to think that the Allies were not acting in entire 
agreement. They would imagine that Italy was opposed to the terms of the 
Turkish treaty, that France was opposed to them, and that Great Britain 
alone was standing out for these terms. If, however, that were really the 
case, how was it that full agreement had been reached at San Remo? Unani- 
mity was of the greatest importance. If there were disagreement or hesita- 
tion, encouragement would be given to forces that would soon grow beyond 
our control. For this reason he urged that there should be no further 
extension. The Turks should be told that they must answer at once, that it 
was quite a clear case. There was no necessity to consult any experts on the 
subject. Whatever might be urged by the Turkish delegates, 1t was of course 
quite certain that they would have fabricated their statistics in advance to 
support their arguments. 

M. MILLERAND said that in that case he did not wish to insist upon his 
point of view. 

Mr. Lioyp GEorGE suggested that in that event M. Millerand should be 
invited by the conference to send a telegram to Damad Fernid, signed by him 
on behalf of the conference, giving the Turkish delegation an extra twenty- 
four hours only. 

M. BERTHELOT suggested that there might be a brief extension, say, up to 
the 1st July. 

M. MILLERAND inclined to this view, as three days had elapsed before 
sending a reply to Damad Ferd. 

Mr. Lioyp GEorcE said he adhered to his opinion that it would be a 
great mistake to give any extension at all. He feared the effect of the public 
press and the various countries announcing ‘another extension of time.’ 


It was agreed— 


(a) That the application of the Turkish delegation for a second extension 
of the time allowed for their reply to the Turkish Peace Treaty should 
not be granted. 

(6) That M. Millerand, as president of the Boulogne Conference, should 
telegraph this decision to Damad Ferid Pasha. 

(c) That if the Turkish delegation defers its reply for two or three days, no 
objection will be raised. 


4. M. MILLeRANpD said that he wished to submit to the conference two 

Fae requests which he had received :— 

oe ; (a) A request from the Serb-Croat-Slovene delegation, under 
Part VIII of the Versailles Treaty, to the effect that they 
were entitled by the said treaty equally with the Belgians to 
appoint one delegate and one sub-delegate to the Reparation 
Commission dealing with the German indemnity. 
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As he had remarked on another occasion, the French and British Govern- 
ments had had an opportunity of going into this question. 

M. JASPAR pointed out that under the Peace Treaty cited above the 
question of the Serbs was not in any way equivalent to that of the Belgians. 

M. MILLERAND agreed, so far as they stood vzs-d-vis the Germans, but the 
Serbs were right in their contention so far as they stood vis-a-vis Hungary and 
Bulgaria. 

Mr. Lioyp GEorcE said that, speaking from memory, he thought that the 
Serbs had claims against the Germans just as much as Great Britain, France 
and Belgium had. 

M. Jaspar then read an extract from Part VIII of the Versailles Treaty in 
support of his contention. The terms of the treaty, he said, stated that the 
Belgian delegates were entitled to intervene where Germany came in, but 
the Serbians were only entitled to intervene where Hungary was concerned. 

Lorp Curzon pointed out that there was a considerable difference 
between the smaller Powers sending representatives to the Allied conferences 
as members of these conferences, and their power to be heard when their 
respective interests were affected. In response to a more or less similar 
request from Poland, he had stated that the Poles would be entitled to a 
hearing at the Spa Conference on questions which affected their interests, 
and he had replies [? replied] in the same terms to a similar request which 
had been received from Portugal. 

M. Hymans understood that this was only so far as questions of reparation 
were concerned. 

M. JasparR agreed that what Lord Curzon said was perfectly true. The 
treaty provided for the smaller Powers being given a hearing, but it did not 
grant them any voting power. As M. Hymans had said, however, it was only 
the Reparation Commission which at present was concerned. 

Lorp Curzon did not agree, as they were at present discussing the 
question of Allied conferences. 

M. JAsPaR thought that the cases were analogous. 

M. MILLeERAND said that he understood that Lord Curzon and M. Jaspar 
proposed that an answer should be sent to Serbia that in matters where her 
interests were at stake any representation she wished to make would certainly 
be heard by the Supreme Council. 

Mr. Lioyp Georce thought that the smaller Powers were undoubtedly 
entitled to be heard before the Allied Conference met the Germans. When, 
however, the Germans actually attended the conference, these Powers would 
have no locus standi. Poland and Serbia should, therefore, be allowed to come 
to Spa for a preliminary conference, but they should not actually attend the 
meetings of the Supreme Council when the Germans were present. They 
certainly had a right to state their case, and if this were not conceded, they 
would undoubtedly have a grievance. | 

M. MILLERAND said he entirely agreed with Mr. Lloyd George. 

M. Hymans said that he was anxious to have this matter settled as soon as 
possible, as his Government naturally desired to know well in advance if they 
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were to make arrangements for the accommodation of Portuguese, Serbian, 
Roumanian and other delegations. If he might be permitted to turn now to 
the question of disarmament, he desired to put in a word on behalf of Poland, 
as the latter country were deeply interested in this matter. 

Mr. Lioyp GrorcE enquired whether his proposal in respect to the 
Reparation Commission was accepted. 

M. MILLERAND submitted to the conference that Mr. Lloyd George pro- 
posed that, as it had been agreed that Roumania, Portugal and Poland 
might be invited to send representatives, a similar invitation should be sent 
to the Serbs, in order to place them on the same footing as the former Powers. 

Mr. Lioyp GEorcE said that it should be made quite clear that these 
representatives were not invited to attend the conference with the Germans 
as members, but merely to a strictly inter-Allied assembly, which would meet 
in order to consider what line we should take with the Germans, and any 
replies the Germans might make. , 

M. MILLeRAND said that this was understood. It was agreed, he thought, 
as regards the first proposal, that the reply he had indicated above should be 
sent to Serbia, and that its contents should be communicated to Poland and 
Roumania, who should be told that the Great Powers were empowered to 
invite their representatives not to attend the Supreme Council on the same 
footing as the Great Powers, but to be present at inter-Allied conferences 
which would examine the German counter-proposals and would go into 
various questions of detail which might arise out of these proposals. He 
would now proceed to an analogous question which presented a more or less 
parallel case. Poland, Czechoslovakia and the Greeks were interested not 
in the question of reparations, but in the question of disarmament. He had 
been in touch with M. P. ,® the Minister of Poland, who had raised this 
point. He himself suggested that an identic reply should be sent to Poland, 
Czechoslovakia and Greece, that they would be invited to send repre- 
sentatives at Spa not to attend the Supreme Council, but merely to confer 
on questions of disarmament. 

Mr. Lioyp GEorcE said he agreed. He thought, however, that the Allies 
would be making a great mistake if, when they met the Germans, there 
should be too many people present, for in that case he was fairly certain that 
no real business would be done. In his view, the smaller the conference the 
better, and the more likely they would be to get things through. 

Lorp Curzon pointed out that the following situation might arise at Spa. 
Questions might be raised there which concerned neither disarmament nor 
reparation. If, for instance, the question of Danzig came up, the Poles 
would, he assumed, be introduced into the conference room, as they would 
have been in Paris, not as members, but merely to give evidence and to make 
representations. | 

M. MILLERAND said that the question before the conference, as he under- 
stood it, was that the principal Powers might invite to Spa a certain number 





6 Thus in filed copy. M. Patek, Polish Foreign Minister, had visited Paris, June 10-17, 
1920, and had held conversations with M. Millerand. 
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of States, whose representations it might be necessary to hear in regard to 
reparation and disarmament. 

Lorp Curzon said he wished to press his previous suggestion, that if, for 
instance, the question of Danzig came up, as well might happen, these repre- 
sentatives might also be heard on this point. 

M. MILLERAND was of opinion that at what was coming to be called the 
‘International Conference’ there should be as little discusston as possible. The 
Germans would be asked to state their case, and the Allied representatives 
would then retire and confer. 

Mr. Lioyp GEorcE said that he would himself go rather further than what 
was apparently in M. Millerand’s mind. He did not wish to have a repetition 
of what had occurred in Paris when the German Peace Treaty had first been 
discussed and the council had retired after each paper had been submitted 
by the German delegates, in order to consider it. We must come to grips 
with the Germans with the least possible delay. It was obviously most un- 
desirable that there should be any semblance of disagreement among the 
Allies; and if there were any indication of such disagreement, it would be 
best for the Allies at once to withdraw. A free interchange of views, how- 
ever, with the Germans, should not, in his opinion, be excluded. Some frank 
speaking on the part of the Allies might be really helpful. Moreover, we 
should certainly want some further information from the Germans, which 
could only be elicited by discussion. 

M. MILLERAND thought that there was only a very slight difference be- 
tween the views held by Mr. Lloyd George, Lord Curzon and himself. It was 
obvious that when the Germans were seated with the Allied representatives 
at the conference table, it would be impossible to prevent a discussion. It 
was, however, important that some limit should be set to that discussion, and 
he suggested that after the Allied delegates had heard what the Germans 
wished to put forward and they had put certain questions to the Germans, 
a discussion—limited as he had suggested—would follow. But, as Mr. Lloyd 
George had very rightly said, the last thing they desired to do was to discuss, 
in the presence of the Germans, points on which the Allies might be in dis- 
agreement. Further, he thought that the Allies should come to no decision 
after any discussion with the Germans, as it was better that such decision 
should be reached in the first instance by the Allies conferring together. We 
did not want a rigid protocol which would exclude the putting of such 
questions to the Germans which might be necessary to obtain important 
information. If, after hearing what the Germans had to say, any modification 
of the Allied terms had to be introduced, that modification should be settled 
by the Allies in private conference. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorceE thought that M. Millerand had made a very fair 
statement of the line that should be taken. He doubted, however, whether in 
practice it would work out quite as M. Millerand imagined. It was more than 
likely that the Allied experts would have to meet the German experts to 
thrash out points of detail before the heads of the Allied Powers reached any 
decision. Details could not be worked out at the conference table. He quite 
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agreed with M. Millerand that it was vital that the Allies should not display, 
in the presence of the Germans, any difference of opinion. 

M. MILLERAND said that he was entirely in accord with Mr. Lloyd George 
and had only one further remark to make on this subject. Assuming that 
there would be, as Mr. Lloyd George had suggested, meetings of the experts 
to work out details, he thought that the heads of the Allied Powers ought to 
reach some agreement with the Germans on general lines before points of 
detail were tackled by the experts. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE thought that no hard-and-fast rule could be laid down 
at present. We could only settle the line we should take when we knew what 
the Germans proposed to do. 

M. Hymans said that he agreed with Mr. Lloyd George that the presence 
of experts as an advisory body would be necessary. For instance, if the 
Germans produced statistics, Allied experts would be required to examine 
their correctness. 


It was agreed— 


(a) To reply to the Serb-Croat-Slovene application to be represented at 
the Spa Conference in the sense that they can send representatives to 
Spa, not to take part in the conference with the Germans, but in order 
to attend any Allied conferences held in connection with the main 
conference to consider questions, such as reparations or disarmament, 
in which the Serb-Croat-Slovene State is concerned. 

(6) ‘That Portugal and Roumania and any other Power similarly situated 
should be invited to send representatives to Spa on the same footing as 
the Serb-Croat-Slovene State. 

(c) That if any question arises affecting Poland, such as Danzig, the Poles 
should be entitled to be heard, but not as members of the conference. 


(At this point Marshal Foch and General Weygand, Field-Marshal 
Wilson and Colonel Twiss entered the Council Chamber.) 


5. M. MILLERAND said that the military experts had prepared, for the con- 
sideration of the members of the conference, a statement to be 
sent to the German Government on the question of disarmament. 
He proposed that this statement should now be read out to the conference. 


(This statement was then read out aloud. Appendix 2.) 


In regard to this statement, he himself had one observation to make. The 
note, which seemed to him to be well drawn up, met with his almost entire 
approbation. There was, however, one paragraph which weighed it down 
somewhat unduly. He referred to the paragraph beginning: ‘With the object 
of showing the German Government their intention to do everything in their 
power to improve the economic condition of Germany, the Allies have made 
the following decision: All the material . . . .”7 to the above decision ... .”” 
This paragraph he thought it would be wiser to omit. The preceding para- 
graph then might be linked up with the concluding paragraph by the 


Disarmament 


7 Punctuation as in original quotation. 
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omission of the first two lines of the latter, which ran as follows: ‘As this last 
measure is of a nature to facilitate considerably the destruction of war 
material.’ If the conference accepted his proposal the only other alteration 
he would suggest would be in the fourth line of the present concluding 
paragraph, the substitution of the words ‘the destruction’ for the words ‘this 
destruction.’ 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said that he did not disagree with what M. Millerand 
had said. We might possibly eventually conclude that the Germans ought to 
have the use of this broken-up material. This was a question which the Allies 
would have to consider, and they must examine carefully whether this was 
too big a gift to make. His only criticism was that the final lines of the con- 
cluding paragraph were not strong enough. The paragraph as at present 
drafted suggested that ‘the execution of all the clauses regarding disarmament 
should be completely finished within a few weeks, all new delays being in- 
admissible.’ This he thought was weak and vague, and he suggested the 
substitution of the word ‘immediately’ for the words ‘within a few weeks.’ 

MarsHAL Focu pointed out that this question had received the careful 
consideration of the military experts, who had come to the conclusion that it 
was almost impossible to fix any definite period because fresh material was 
being daily discovered. Everywhere rifles belonging to the Einwohnerwehr 
were found. If any definite period were fixed, the Allies might find that, at 
the conclusion of that period, there was still a large number of German 
weapons still unaccounted for. For this reason, the military experts had 
thought it better not to fix a period. 

M. MILLERAND suggested that instead of ‘a few weeks’ the words ‘within 
the shortest time’ should be substituted or that something should be intro- 
duced indicating that the Allies regarded this question as ‘a matter of the 
greatest urgency.’ 

GENERAL WEYGAND said that he entirely agreed with what Mr. Lloyd 
George had said. He would only add, in confirmation of what Marshal Foch 
had stated, that the military advisers were reluctant to suggest anything 
which might bind the Allies to no further destruction of German war 
material. 

Mr. Lioyp GEorGE said that he had a question to ask Marshal Foch, 
which was this. Were the Germans, in the Marshal’s opinion, showing so 
much bad faith that in Marshal Foch’s view the Germans ought to be told 
that unless they took more expeditious steps to fulfil the terms of the treaty the 
Allies must find means to enforce those terms? Did Marshal Foch think that 
the Germans were really finding it impossible to carry out their undertakings 
or did he think that the time had come when the Allied heads should take 
some such action as he had indicated? 

MarsHAL Focu replied that he thought that the Allied Powers ought 
certainly now to take it upon themselves to inform the Germans that, if they 
did not carry out their undertakings and accelerate the destruction of their 
war material as laid down in the terms of the treaty, the Allied Powers would 
be compelled to study such measures as might be necessary to enforce those 
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terms. His own opinion was that the Germans were deliberately evading the 
terms by their slackness and reluctance to carry them out. 

Mr. Lioyp GEorcE said that if this was the case he suggested that in the 
draft communication prepared by the military experts some such clause 
should be inserted as had just been handed to him by Lord Curzon: ‘In the 
event of the continued failure on the part of the German Government to 
proceed to the fulfilment of the treaty in the manner above described, the 
Allied Governments will be obliged to consider the measure which they must 
adopt to ensure the complete execution of these terms.’ He thought that the 
time had come now when the Germans must be made to hear the crack of 
the whip. In his opinion it was much more dangerous for the Germans than 
it was for ourselves to have all these small arms distributed about the country 
undestroyed. If the conference accepted his suggestion, perhaps the experts 
might be instructed to reconstruct their draft, introducing something on the 
lines that he had proposed. 


It was agreed— 


That the military experts should reconstruct their draft in the sense of 
the above discussion, introducing amendments on the lines proposed by 
M. Millerand and Mr. Lloyd George respectively. 


(At this point the military advisers left the meeting.) 
6. M. MILLeranp informed the conference that, on the following day, 


General Weygand would submit certain complementary provisions 


Reparati : ae 
parations of the report of the Reparation Commission. 


7. It was agreed— 
That the Conference of Ambassadors should despatch the 


ee Lite note which they had prepared in respect of the request of 
Amy “§ the German Government to be allowed to maintain a 


standing army of 200,000 men (Appendix 3).° 


Villa Belle, Boulogne, 
June 21, 1920. 


APPENDIX 2 TO No. 33 
Statement prepared by the Military Experts 


(Secret.) 

The Allied Governments have noted with the greatest regret the slowness and 
the bad faith shown by the German Government in the execution of the military, 
naval and air clauses of the Peace Treaty. 

On the 21st June, after a period of almost six months since the final ratifications 
of the treaty, the most important of these clauses have either not been carried out 
or have only been executed incompletely. For example, the regular army has only 


8 Not printed. The note in this appendix, there dated June 21, 1920, was, subject to 
certain minor mistakes, the same as that appended to No. 32, for which see No. 32, 
note 2. 
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just been reduced to 200,000 men, an effective which it should have reached on 
the roth April, whilst its organisation is not in conformity with that fixed by the 
treaty; no law has been promulgated establishing in Germany a military state of 
affairs in conformity with the treaty; the military formations forbidden by the 
treaty, i.e., Sicherheitspolizei and Einwohnerwehr, still exist in spite of repeated 
demands for abolition; the destruction of war material, which should have been 
completed by the roth March, is not yet half finished; export of arms continues. 

The Allied Governments, after having carefully examined the situation, have 
unanimously decided to adhere completely to the clauses of the treaty signed by 
Germany, both as regards her disarmament in effectives and in war material, and 
in insisting upon, without further delay, the complete execution of these clauses, 
which has already been far too long delayed. The Allied Governments further 
insist that the German Government should make no further demand for modifica- 
tion in the military clauses of the treaty; such demand can only receive a negative 
reply and consequently can only result in fresh delays. 

The Allied Governments are to-day addressing to the president of the German 
Peace Delegation in Paris their reply to the request of the German Government to 
be allowed to keep an army of 200,000 men.? This reply informs the German 
Government that the military forces of Germany will be maintained at the figure 
of 100,000 men, as fixed by the treaty, and with the organisation laid down by this 
treaty; that the Sicherheitspolizei must be completely disbanded within a period 
of three months; and that the strength of the German police forces is raised to 
150,000 men, i.e., an increase of 70,000 on the figure of 1913. 

The Allied Governments further request the German Government to— 


(a) Carry out without any delay the legislation required by article 211 of the 
Peace Treaty. 

(6) To pass the necessary laws to forbid the export of war material to foreign 
countries in accordance with article 170. 

(c) To disband effectively the formations of Einwohnerwehren which exist in 
spite of the resolution of the 8th April,’® and to carry out the surrender of the 
arms belonging to these formations. 


With the object of showing the German Government their intention to do 
everything in their power to improve the economic condition of Germany, the 
Allies have made the following decision :— 


All the material resulting from the destruction of German war material, whether 
already destroyed or to be destroyed in the execution of article 169 of the treaty, is 
or will be left to the free disposal of the German Government; all the material 
resulting from the aeronautical material or installations which the Inter-Allied 
Commission of Control have decided to destroy will be left to the free disposal of 
the German Government. Previous decisions regarding military and aeronautical 
material are cancelled, in so far as they are contrary to the above decision. 

As this last measure is of a nature to facilitate considerably the destruction of 
war material, the Allied Governments insist that no fresh delay should occur in this 
destruction, and that the execution of all the clauses regarding disarmament, both 
in effectives and in material, should be completely finished within a few weeks, all 
new delays being inadmissible. 


June 21, 1920. 
9 See minute 7 above. 10 Cf. No. 28, note 3. 
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No. 34 


1.C.P. 113] British Secretary’s Notes of a Meeting held at the Villa Belle, 
Boulogne, on Monday, June 21, 1920, at 6.30 p.m. 


PRESENT: British Empire: The Right Hon. D. Lloyd George, Prime Minister; The 
Right Hon. the Earl Curzon of Kedleston, Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs; The Right Hon. Austen Chamberlain, Chancellor of 
the Exchequer; His Excellency the Earl of Derby, British Ambassador, 
Paris. 

France: M. Millerand, President of the Council; M. Marsal, Minister of 
Finance; M. Berthelot, M. de Fleuriau, M. la Roche [Laroche]. 

Italy: Count Sforza. 

Belgium: M. Hymans, M. Jaspar. 

Japan: Viscount Chinda. 

FINANCIAL Experts: Brittsh Empire: Sir John Bradbury, Mr. Blackett, 
Mr. MacFadyean [sic]. France: M. Dubois, M. Avenol, M. Celier, M. 
Cheysson. /taly: Signor Bertolini, Signor Galli, Signor Tagliano 
[Pagliano], Signor Bianchi. Belgium: M. Theunis. Japan: Mr. Mori. 

@ SECRETARIES: British Empire: Sir M. Hankey, Mr. Fass. France: M. 
Massigli. Belgium: M. Davignon. Japan: Mr. Sekiba, Mr. Saito, 
Mr. Aoki. . 


1. M. MILueranp called upon M. Dubois. 
M. Dusors said that the conference had asked the delegates 
Experts’ Scheme of the various Governments on the Reparation Commission to 
th ee ae give their expert opinion to [on] certain points referred to them. 
tion Payment hey had considered the document submitted to them relative 
to the sum total to be demanded from Germany and the method 
by which it was to be paid.! They had also considered the question of the 
distribution of the sums to be obtained from Germany. On the first point, 
the delegates had examined the proposals and had no observations to make 
at present on the principle embodied in them. The document was obviously 
not in its final form, and it was a document made in anticipation of proposals 
to be received from Germany. The delegates would have suggestions to 
make for the purpose of making it more precise. They thought, however, 
that it should form the basis of a definite scheme, but that some modification 
as to form would be necessary in order to bring it into accord with the treaty. 
It would not do for it to lend itself to the construction that it constituted a 
revision of the treaty. This was the unanimous opinion of the delegates. 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said that he understood that the delegates to the 
Reparation Commission expressed a definite approval of the general lines of 
the scheme with certain reservations of form to make the document fit in with 
the provisions of the treaty. 
M. Dusoss said that Mr. Chamberlain had rightly expressed the intentions 
of the delegates, who would all be ready to approach the Reparation Com- 
mission as soon as the document came into force. The Reparation 


1 See No. 31, minutes 2-3 and appendix. 
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Commission would then give its opinion on the document as a commission. 
The opinion would, of course, be strictly confidential and for the benefit 
of the Allies. 

M. MILLERAND was glad to know that the delegates agreed in principle, 
subject to adjustments and the question of the point of form, to the scheme, but 
he thought the amendment [moment] was not favourable for communication 
to the Reparation Commission, because it was an absolutely confidential 
document, and more so because if an agreement was reached, the agree- 
ment would constitute our counter-proposals to the Germans. It should 
not, therefore, go to the Reparation Commission as such. After hearing the 
various opinions of the delegates, it would remain to give the document the 
definitive form which it required. M. Millerand thought it proper to insist 
that it was essential to keep the document absolutely secret, so that Germany 
should not know its contents beforehand. 

SIR JOHN BRADBURY explained that the proposed communication to the 
Reparation Commission was his suggestion. The meeting that discussed the 
document happened to be the Reparation Commission, as it officially exists, 
but it excluded the American delegate, who attended unofficially. He thought 
it was possible that there might be an advantage from the political point of 
view if the document could receive the unanimous approval of the Reparation 
Commission. All the Reparation Commission’s proceedings were confi- 
dential, and there was no danger of leakage. The document would, after 
communication to the commission, be as secret as before, and we should 
have, for what it was worth, the approval of the commission. 

SIGNOR BERTOLINI asked whether it would not be better to ask for the 
approval of each delegate individually, and not of the Reparation Commis- 
sion as a body? 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said that it was really a question of the danger of 
leakage. 

M. MILLERAND did not see the advantage in communication to the 
Reparation Commission as such. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN explained that the proposal was only made because the 
American member was not present to-day. He agreed that it was better not 
to refer it to the commission, but to individual members, but the question 
remained whether the American delegate should be asked to assist in the 
unofficial deliberations. 

M. MILLERAND thought that if the delegates of the Reparation Com- 
mission thought that their relations with the American were such that they 
should consult him, the conference would not object. 

Mr. Lioyp Georce thought it was important to make the American 
delegate understand that he must not wire the scheme to his Government. 

SiR JOHN Brapsury said that the personal opinion of the American 
delegate would not help much. They could hardly ask for his opinion without 
leaving it open to him to consult his Government. He thought the con- 
ference, therefore, might rest content with the opinions given by the official 
delegates. He did not press the suggestion. 
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M. MILLERAND said that he had an important observation to make. 
M. Dubois had said very justly that it was of capital importance that the 
document adopted should not lend itself as a representation of the revision 
of the treaty. It should conform wi[¢]h the clause of the treaty. Under article 
232, the Reparation Commission must, at a given moment, fix the amount 
to be paid and how it would be paid. That amount represented the loss 
suffered by the various Governments. It was necessary that the commission 
should, before the Spa Conference, get an understanding on the question of 
the figure of the loss suffered by the various Allies. This was an important 
question to consider. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorGE thought that there was also the question of the 
protocol.? 

SIGNOR BERTOLINI:-wondered how the Reparation Commission could lay 
down the amount as provided in article 233. The Reparation Commission 
must have before it the statement of loss presented by each Power interested. 
The Powers had not been able to communicate those statements. The com- 
mission, therefore, could not be ready with the amount for Spa. 

M. Marsaz said that the work which had been done and approved by the 
conference and the delegates had for its object the fixing of the total which 
Germany must pay and how it should correspond with the demands of the 
Allies. He thought the most convenient procedure was for each Government 
to give instructions to its delegates in conformity with the documents which 
had been approved to-day. Each delegate would be able to provide a figure, 
and the Reparation Commission could therefore fix the sum total without 
delay before Spa. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN thought there was a misunderstanding and it was not 
possible to proceed in that way. The document was really based upon the 
protocol in the treaty. It was not possible to present the claims before the 
Spa Conference, and in this matter he agreed with Signor Bertolini. The 
demands could not be framed on article 232. Under that article we should 
not only have to produce particulars of losses, but to give the Germans an 
opportunity of being heard. It was, therefore, necessary to proceed on the 
other basis, that of the protocol under which the Germans could make 
proposals to hasten the reparation payment, and we could make counter- 
proposals on the basis of the document which had been submitted. 

M. MILLERAND thought that we could no longer rely upon the protocol. 
The delay provided for had already expired. He thought, with Signor 
Bertolini, it was not necessary to approach the Reparation Commission 
before Spa. At Spa Germany would, according to their plan, make proposals, 
and the Allies would not decide before hearing the Reparation Commission 
upon them. He agreed that the Reparation Commission would not be able 
to establish figures for Spa, but that was not necessary. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE thought it was not necessary to decide whether the 
procedure should be under the treaty or the protocol. The procedure which 
M. Millerand suggested and which he approved would be identical under 

2 Of June 28, 1919: cf. No. 3, note 2. 
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both plans of operation. We must first get an offer from the Germans and 
then consider the reply to be made to it. On that the Reparation Com- 
mission would have to be consulted. 


2. M. MILLERAND called upon M. Dubois to explain the second point. 
ee M. Dusois explained that the delegates had been asked to 
soles formulate ideas on the question of the division between the 
the Allies Allies [? Allied] and Associated Governments of the amount 
recovered from Germany. It was a question in particular of 
the percentage which each Government would take. The delegates had had 
to lay down that the business of fixing the shares really belonged to the Allied 
Governments, under article 237 of the treaty, but they were ready to advise 
the conference on the question. But the agreement already arrived at in the 
matter made it impossible for the delegates to give an opinion. Some of them 
had necessarily to consult their Governments. 

SIGNOR BERTOLINI said that he had to make a reserve in respect to what 
M. Dubois had said. He could not entirely recognise that it was for the 
Governments to decide on the shares which each was to receive, or that the 
decision rested with the Supreme Council. The division was to be in pro- 
portion to the damage suffered by each Government. The losses had to be 
recognised by the Reparation Commission, which therefore had to examine 
them and had to take them into account. The delegates could not proceed 
with the question of agreement because the French had informed them that 
the percentages for Great Britain and France, that is to say, 55 per cent. 
and 25 per cent., and for Jugoslavia, 6 per cent., were absolute. That left 
for Belgium, Italy and the rest only 14 per cent. Under such conditions he 
and the Belgian delegate, for whom he thought he might speak, considered 
discussion impossible. ‘The Italian Government had not been able to present 
their bill yet, but it was impossible to contemplate doing so if 14 per cent. 
was all that they and Belgium and the others could look to. It was to him 
a question of principle, and the division which had been made was not 
reconcilable under the treaty with justice and equity. Italy did not claim 
more than that to which she was entitled under the treaty. It might be said 
that she was in a more painful position, as was well known. Circumstances 
were unfavourable to her. If Italy gave up her chance of reparation in kind 
she would suffer. She would have to buy coal at 800 lire a ton, the market 
price, instead of taking advantage of the deliveries under the treaty. She did 
not insist only on general principles. She had lost 650,000 men to France’s 
1,000,000. France had subsequently included among killed and missing 
the amount of 390,000. Italy’s figures were 500,000 first, and when she 
added missing, which made the total of 650,000. Great Britain’s figures were 
648,000. | 

Mr. Lioyp GEoRGE questioned these figures. The Dominion losses in any 
case must be added. 

SIGNOR BERTOLINI explained that he took them from the statement of the 
Reparation Commission. 
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Mr. CHAMBERLAIN thought there was a misunderstanding. The percent- 
age allotted to Great Britain represented the whole Empire. 

SIGNOR BERTOLINI said that he wished to use his figures as one argument 
only. The conference could consider what Italy should receive on the basis 
of its dead. 

M. JAsPAR said that that was not the sole basis of damage. 

SIGNOR BERTOLINI said that it merely threw light upon the claim. Italy 
could not be content with a percentage which he ventured to call ridiculous 
to be divided amongst Italy, Belgium and others. On behalf of Belgium 
and Italy he said that if the percentage was absolute, he could not discuss the 
question. He pointed out that he heard of this for the first time and also of 
Serbia’s 6 per cent. Serbia had claimed 17 millions, more than half of which 
were for war expenses which was not permissible under the treaty, which 
should be brought to actual figures. If Serbia was to get 6 per cent., Italy 
should get five or six times that amount, and Italy was not prepared to discuss 
percentage on this basis. 

M. JaspaR thought there was a misunderstanding. He could not believe 
that an agreement that arrived at a basis of 55 per cent. to France and 25 per 
cent. to Great Britain, and 6 per cent. to Serbia, could have been made 
possible. At the time when the agreement was made there was no question 
of the fixing of the debt. We were bound by the treaty, and it was for the 
Reparation Commission to fix the figure. France and Great Britain could 
not make such an agreement without consulting the other Allies and allowing 
them to bring forward their claims for the damage suffered. He had never 
had the text of the agreement, but he thought what it meant was that for 
every 11 received by the French, Great Britain was to receive 5. If it was 
55 per cent. and 25 per cent. it was absolutely impossible for the other Allies 
to be satisfied. You could not fairly satisfy their claims out of 14 per cent. 
He thought it must be the wrong interpretation. 

M. MILLeERAND said that he could answer M. Jaspar in a word. These 
discussions were very delicate and painful. As between Allies it was embarrass- 
ing to compare sacrifices in terms of money, but it was necessary to arrive at a 
decision as equitable as possible. There was no misunderstanding. What had 
happened was this. France and Great Britain had never contemplated any 
decision prejudging the question as against the other Allies. No such decision 
had been taken; it had only been referred for examination by the Allies. 
He had spoken at Hythe, and he spoke now, with full confidence, and [stc] 
that the spirit of justice in the Allies would recognise the 55 per cent. was due 
to the sacrifice of France not only in men, but in material. He did not wish 
to dwell upon that, but to say to Belgium that she had received certain rights 
which gave her a privileged position, as, indeed, was very just. Nevertheless, 
she had, in fact, a special privileged position, which must be taken into 
account. The French Government say that evérybody knows that the French 
public opinion does not wish to enter into relations with Germany and to fix 
a lump sum. We, however, had thought it was France’s duty to respond to 
the appeals from the Allies. He had listened to Great Britain, France [Italy] 
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and Belgium, and had consented to substitute [? for] the treaty method, by 
which he had stood, for [sic] the other method which had produced certain 
not unjustified criticism in France. He thought it was his duty to do so at 
all costs in order to preserve unity between the Allies, and this was the 
sole reason for his deserting the ground upon which he had firmly stood, 
and which public opinion, practically unanimous on the point, demanded, 
to enter with the Allies upon the path which had been examined to-day. 
He asked all the Allies to take note of the situation thus created and to take 
this into account in considering the 55 per cent. France could have stood by 
the treaty, which gives her certain advantages. He felt that he was perhaps 
not the proper judge of France’s case in respect of her Allies, but he sub- 
mitted it with confidence to the Allies and was convinced that it was a fair 
and equitable recognition of the sacrifices which she had made. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said that he would rather not enter to-night upon the 
merits of the proposals in view of the lateness of the hour. He must, however, 
say at once that the suggestion that we were fixing a lump sum because Great 
Britain, France [Italy] and Belgium wanted it, and that France gave way to 
the suggestion, did not accord with his view of the situation. It was not pro- 
posed by Great Britain in her own interest. She thought it was in the interest 
of all the Allies, including France, to fix a sum so as to be able to get some- 
thing rather than to take years and years settling what the sum was to be, and 
to arrive at it when the situation may have completely changed. He was not 
aware of any particular privileges which France had under the treaty, but if 
France thought it was better to go on as at present, examining the losses of 
houses, factories, cattle, damage to soil for years and years, before sending 
in the claim, then it was in the interest of all the Allies. If France preferred 
that method, that would also be the method which we preferred. We pro- 
posed the definite sum not because it was a concession to Germany, but 
because it was in our opinion the only means of getting the cash. He sug- 
gested that the conference should examine the matter to-morrow, but it 
could not examine it on the basis of its being a concession to Great Britain. 
This question of fixing the total was of greater difficulty even than the fixing 
of percentages. He did not propose to go into that question to-night, though 
he would have something to say about it to-morrow. 

M. MILLeRAND said that if the French Government had accepted the 
latest system it was because they did not want to separate from the Allies. 
Mr. Lloyd George had thought that the system of a lump sum was better. 
It might be so; he only wished to say that it was the unanimous opinion of 
France that our best interest lay in sticking closely to the treaty, but as he 
wanted no differences of opinion between the Allies at a time which he felt 
to be critical, he accepted the method, as in his opinion it was essential to 
preserve unity. It was a method, however, which France distrusts, and in 
which it sees inconveniences. By accepting at San Remo a different course 
to that which had been desired by France, he was moved by the necessity 
of maintaining agreements between the Allies, which he considered more 
essential than ever. 
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Mr. Lioyp GeorcE thought it was of paramount importance to maintain 
the unity of the Allies. There might be a question whether the lump sum 
method of [07] the treaty method were the better, but there was one method 
which was fatal, and that was for each to collect his own indemnity—Great 
Britain hers, France hers, Belgium hers, and Italy hers. The result would be 
that no one would get anything. An agreement was essential. If not, we 
should each have to send our own army to collect the compensation. 

M. MILLERAND agreed that it was necessary that the Allies should agree. 

Count Srorza said that M. Millerand had said with dignity and tact that 
it was painful to discuss the losses of various Allies, but Italy was in a different 
situation. No country had suffered as Italy had. She had entered the war 
with a young and weak economic constitution. She would recover in time, 
but at present she was suffering from the crisis which we all knew about. 
For moral and political reasons it was necessary to clear this question out of 
the way in order to proceed with more fruitful labour. Italy was prepared to 
go to the utmost limit possible in the way of assistance, but there was a limit 
beyond which her essential economic needs and her national dignity would 
not permit her to go. 


(The conference adjourned until to-morrow.) 
Villa Belle, Boulogne, 
June 21, 1920. 
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1. M. MILLerRAnp said that it was for the conference to take up the discussion 
of the percentages where it was left off the previous night.? 
yuliiae fs Mr. LLoypD GEORGE said that this was one of the most 
a ae difficult and delicate of questions—the division of what was 
Germany. The to be received from Germany—a conclusion upon which was 
Position of only possible as the result of a quite frank talk amongst them- 
France, Great _ selves. If any statements or arguments appeared offensive to 
Britain, Italy, the Allies, it must be understood that no offence was intended. 
a and All he wished to do was to give a statement of facts as they 
erbia. Refer- 
ence to Experts appeared to them. It would be much better to talk freely 
amongst themselves than to let the press get hold of the 
question. What was the position as regards reparation? There was no doubt 
that France had suffered more severely than the other Allies. Many of the 
members of the conference had seen the devastated areas; he had done so 
himself from end to end. The amount of destruction was inconceivable. Even 
if money were available, it would take France years and years to restore it. 
Her losses in men were much more serious than those sustained by the other 
Allies, and she was entitled from that point of view to greater consideration 
when discussing reparation than any of the Allied Powers. 

As to Great Britain, he would only say this, that as far as the burden of the 
war was concerned, the share borne by her was second only to that of France. 
Her casualties were second only to France. Her debt was equal, and more 
than equal, to that of France: it was £8,000,000,000. The casualties of the 
British Empire were not, as stated yesterday, 600,000, but 900,000 dead. 
He represented there the whole of the Empire. 9,000,000 to 10,000,000 tons 
of shipping had been sunk, and Great Britain had had her share of bombard- 
ment by air and sea. 

Turning to Italy, her losses were very heavy, especially towards the end of 
the war. He was the first to recognise the tremendous part that she had 
played. She came in at a critical time; she threw in the whole of her strength, 
and her losses were extraordinarily heavy. He had only one observation to 
make as regards her claim against Germany—that it dated from the declara- 
tion of war. That would make a difference in the total as regards casualties. 

Count Srorza interposed to say that he thought that was an open 
question. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE replied that that was the intention of the question. 
Signor Orlando had raised the point twice during the discussions in Paris, 
and each time it had been decided in the sense which he had expressed. The 
record would be found in the procés-verbaux of the Peace Conference.3 

Count Srorza remarked that Germany had sunk by submarine Italian 
vessels two weeks after the opening of the war. 

Mr. Lioyp GeEorcE proceeded that what was in his mind particularly 


Partition of the 


2 See No. 34, minute 2. 
3 See the records of meetings of the Council of Four on May 20 and May 22, 1919, 
printed in Papers relating to the Foreign Relations of the United States: the Paris Peace Conference 
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was Casualties, and Germany was only responsible for casualties she had 
inflicted. 

Turning to Belgium, he hoped that Belgium would not be offended by the 
same frankness. He would be the last to fail to recognise what her essential 
and vital service had been in delaying the German army, but they now had 
to consider reparation on the basis of casualties, as set forth in the treaty. 
What was Belgium’s position with regard to them? The mere fact that she 
was overrun so soon had made it impossible for her to put in men. The 
number put in the field was small in comparison with others. She had a 
population of 7,000,000 to 8,000,000, and on the basis of 1 to 6 or 1 to 7, 
which was the French or Italian figure, Belgium would have had an army of 
1,000,000. She had not had such an army because she had no time to 
mobilise. The population were in the invaded territory and were not 
accessible. Her casualties were, happily, very small. That part of her claim, 
therefore, would not figure very largely. 

France’s debt was £7,000,000,000; Great Britain’s, £8,000,000,000; 
Italy’s was from £2,000,000,000 to £3,000,000,000; but the debt incurred 
by Belgium had been taken over by the Allies and had to be collected from 
Germany. Belgium was, therefore, in a favourable position to that extent. 
Those were the facts as they appeared to them. His conclusion was that the 
facts ought to be examined. France and Great Britain had entered quite 
openly into negotiations to establish the relative positions of their claims. He 
did not regard their conclusion as absolute, but relative. For his part, he did 
not think it quite fair to establish a positive figure without consulting the 
other Allies. France might say that, with regard to the vastness of destruction 
in her territory, 55 per cent. was not unfair. Great Britain would be disposed 
to take the same view. But the question was still open. We would have the 
same idea as regards our own claim of 25 per cent., but we were prepared 
to discuss it. 

As to Serbia, he had overlooked the 6 per cent. on the previous day; he 
either had not heard it mentioned before or had forgotten it. He thought it 
was high, regard being had to the fact that Serbia had doubled her territory 
and had no debt. His suggestion was that Italy and Belgium should go 
through the same process of discussion between experts as France and Great 
Bnitain; they should produce figures and make out a case. The experts 
would try and arrive at a decision and get out approximate figures before 
Brussels, two or three days before Spa. He hoped that two weeks would be 
adequate for the purpose. If that was done they might go to the Germans 
not merely with alternative proposals, but with a complete understanding 
between themselves. It was no pleasantry of his yesterday in suggesting that 
no single Power could collect her share of the indemnity by herself. It could 
only be done by complete agreement between themselves. Such an agree- 
ment was vital. He had only one other observation to make, and apologised 
for taking up so much of the time of the conference. No one was going to get 
the full measure of her claim, and it was no good pretending that any one 
would. The figures did not represent the total of the claims, which must be 
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abated. 25 per cent. did not in the least represent the losses which Great 
Britain could claim under the treaty. He imagined the same thing applied 
to France, and it must also be the case with Italy and Belgium. The Serbian 
claim should also be examined. Great Britain and France could not deter- 
mine it without the Allies; they could only recommend. 

ViscouNT CHINDA said that Mr. Lloyd George had made no mention of 
Japan. He had assumed, of course, that that was because he had dealt with 
the question in a general way, and that Japan was not purposely excluded. 

Mr. Lioyp GeEorcE said that, of course, Viscount Chinda was right. He 
had talked about Italy and Belgium merely because the discussion had been 
raised by those countries. 

M. Hymans supported Mr. Lloyd George’s suggestion that experts should 
study the respective rights of the Allied countries. He appreciated the manner 
in which Mr. Lloyd George had dealt with the question, but he wished to 
say.a few words on the subject of Belgium’s position, particularly as regards 
the cause of her entry into the war. They were a neutral country; they had 
no rivals, political or commercial; they were entitled not to expect attack; 
they were attacked as a means of attacking others. They had faced this 
situation without hesitation or bargaining. It was true that they had not put 
under arms men in proportion to the other Allies. Mr. Lloyd George had 
given the reason; the country was invaded at once, and they could not equip 
them. Belgium’s position as a neutral rendered unnecessary for her the 
military system of the other Allies. All the same, after the first year she 
succeeded in arming the volunteers who crossed the frontier. The whole of 
Belgium had been occupied, with the exception of a small strip, for 4} years. 
That was sufficient to distinguish her position. He did not know whether 
what occupation meant was fully taken into acccount. He was one of those 
who had had the honour to have to leave his country, and on returning he 
discovered what a moral and material nightmare the occupation had been. 
He gave a figure to compare with the forces of the Allies. 160,000 men had 
been transported into Germany; many had died, and many had returned 
incapacitated. It would be remembered that this was one of the most 
striking atrocities of Germany. Belgium’s industries were paralysed, her 
external markets had been lost and were difficult to recover. On the question 
of her debt, the Allies had, it was true, agreed to relieve them. They had 
incurred a debt of 224 milliard of francs to make war and to feed the popula- 
tion, and he did not know how they would wind it up. Belgium had not had 
out of the treaty all the satisfaction she had expected. Other Allies had had 
territorial, national and economic satisfaction, affording them great resources 
and economic profits. Belgium had had to spend 24 milliards to repair her 
losses, and she had to go on unless they were to have a political catastrophe. 
He put forward these remarks without in any way formulating a protest to 
the Allies, whom Belgium had always so much admired, and to whom they 
were profoundly grateful. 

SIGNOR BERTOLINI said that Italy highly appreciated the fairness of 
Mr. Lloyd George in his statement about percentages, and adhered to his 
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proposal. He did not wish to dwell on the case put forward by him yesterday 
as to her special title for a fair share of the amount to be recovered. This 
question had been referred back to experts, who were to report at Brussels. 
But Italy could not accept the limitation of her rights involved in taking as 
the date on which her losses commenced the date on which war was declared. 
Article 232 of the treaty mentioned a state of belligerence de facto, and not 
de jure. Germany had to answer for all the damage referred to in Annex I, 
and no limit was to be found in that annex. The question was one which 
could not be settled by the conference. One other matter to which he had to 
refer related to the position of the debtor countries as established by the 
Versailles and the other treaties. In his view, the basis should include not only 
the German debt, but also that of Bulgaria, Hungary and Austria, and the 
war expenses of the States inheriting Austrian territory. The percentage 
ought to bear on the whole of the claim; the whole liabilities ought to be 
pooled, and the figures revised with a view to a new percentage between the 
Allies, based on the extent of the damage proved. 

M. MILLERAND said that, as no one else had any remarks to make, he 
would submit the proposals of Mr. Lloyd George that the question of per- 
centage should be referred to experts to report at Brussels, before Spa. 

Mr. Lioyp GEorGcE suggested that each Government should appoint a 
special negotiator for the purpose. Sir John Bradbury would be the nego- 
tiator for Great Britain; M. Dubois for France, M. Theunis for Belgium, 
Signor Bertolini for Italy, and Mr. Mori for Japan; and Serbia must be 
asked to appoint a negotiator. 

On the question of the date, M. MILLERAND suggested the 2nd or 3rd July 
for Brussels, Spa being the 5th July. 

Count Srorza asked if Brussels could be the 5th and Spa the 7th. 

M. MILLERAND explained that this implied further negotiations with 
Germany. 

M. Hymans thought it was better to keep to the date fixed. 

Lorp Curzon said that Germany had not yet accepted the date, as there 
was no Government to accept it. 

M. MILLeRANpD thought the Conference of Experts had better be held in 
Paris at once. 

M. Dusots asked what would be the exact terms of the reference: would 
the negotiators have to examine the demands of all the Allies and pronounce 
on the correctness of the demands? In other words, should the delegates 
pronounce on the amount to be recognised, and should they be entrusted 
besides with proposals for distribution? 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said the commission would be negotiators; it would 
be impossible to examine the accounts. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said that the essential was to reach an agreement. The 
negotiators would have full powers for this purpose. If, in determining the 
amounts, they had to follow the treaty, it would take ten years. The experts 
would give an opinion as to the manner in which the percentages should be 
fixed, and the Governments would thereupon decide. It was of the first 
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consequence that they should come to Brussels with an agreement; they were 
to meet not as judges, but as frends. 

SIGNOR BERTOLINI agreed with Mr. Chamberlain. The negotiations 
would not follow precisely the lines of the treaty as regards settling the 
amounts. He asked whether Germany only was to be taken into account? 

M. MILLERAND said that each Government had its own negotiator, who 
would have a very delicate task. The time at their disposal was short, and it 
was necessary to dispense with all formalities so that they should be quite 
untrammelled as they were in the Reparation Commission. 

SIGNOR BERTOLINI reverted to the question of pooling the liabilities of the 
other ex-enemy countries. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said that they must proceed on the basis of the treaty. 
They could not tear it up and reopen the question. The treaty said nothing 
about pooling. If it had laid down that the liabilities were to be pooled they 
would have to be pooled, but not otherwise. 

SIGNOR BERTOLINI raised finally the question of coal deliveries, and was 
informed that the matter would come up for discussion later. 


It was agreed— 


(a) That the question of the percentages in which the sums to be received 
from Germany in respect of reparation should be distributed amongst 
the Allies should be examined by experts, whose recommendations 
should be examined by the representatives of the Governments at a 
conference to be held at Brussels immediately before the Spa Con- 
ference. 


(b) That the experts in their negotiations should be untrammelled by any 
question of procedure hitherto agreed to, and should come to Brussels 
with agreed proposals. 

(c) That, if the 5th July remains as the date of the Spa Conference, the 
Brussels Conference shall take place on the 2nd and 3rd July. 

(d) The following experts were nominated :— 

For Belgium: M. Theunis. 

For the British Empire: Sir John Bradbury. 
For France: M. Dubois. 

For Italy: Signor Bertolini. 

For Japan: Mr. Mori. 

(ce) That M. Millerand should invite the Serbian Government to appoint 
an expert. 


Boulogne, June 22, 1920. 
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Wise, Sir C. Hurst. 


France: Marshal Foch, General Weygand, M. Dubois, M. Avenol, 
M. Cheysson, M. Laroche, M. Fromageot. 
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SECRETARIES: British Empire: Sir M. Hankey, Lieutenant-Colonel L. 


Storr; France: M. Massigli; Belgium: M. Davignon; Japan: Mr. H. 
Saito, Mr. K. Aoki. 


INTERPRETER: M. Camerlynck. 


1. M. MILLeRanpD said that he would ask the conference to take first the 
ni ” question of the disarmament of Germany, the discussion of which 
of ea a had been postponed in order that the military experts might 
prepare the draft of a despatch to be sent to the German Govern- 
ment on the subject. The first draft had been before the conference at their 
meeting the previous afternoon,? when certain modifications had been 
approved. The amended draft had been handed to him by Marshal Foch, 
and copies were in the hands of members. He wished to know whether any- 
one had further suggestions to make before the draft was finally approved. 
The principal alteration was in the concluding paragraph, which he would 
now ask General Weygand to read. 
Mr. Lioyp GEorGE suggested that in the first paragraph for the words 
‘bad faith’ (‘mauvaise volonté’) the words ‘lack of goodwill’ should be 
substituted. 


GENERAL WEYGAND read out the following concluding paragraph as 
redrafted :— 


1 Thus in heading in filed copy. 2 See No. 33, minute 5 and appendix 2. 
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‘The Allied Governments wish it to be understood that no fresh delay 
must occur in the destruction of the war material, and that the execution of 
all the clauses regarding disarmament, both in effectives and in material, 
should be completely carried out without further delay; failing this, the 
Allied Governments would see themselves compelled to study the means 
required to complete the execution of the terms of the treaty.’ 


Lorp Curzon suggested that in the fifth line? the word ‘postponement’ 
should be substituted for ‘delay.’ 

It was pointed out that the date in the second paragraph and at the end of 
the document should in each case be the 22nd and not the 21st June. 


It was agreed— 


(a) To approve the despatch prepared by Marshal Foch and Field- 
Marshal Wilson on the disarmament of Germany, subject to the small 
amendments referred to above. 

(6) That M. Millerand, as president of the Boulogne Council, should at 
once transmit the despatch to the German Government. 


(The text of the despatch as finally approved is given in Appendix 1.)¢4 


2. MarsHAL Focu asked the mission [? permission] to submit two points on 
the question of German war material. These had already been 
Destruction of submitted to the Ambassadorial Conference in Paris, but no 
German War a : : 
Material decision had been reached. They were questions of some im- 
portance, and he hoped that they would be settled at the present 
conference. He would ask General Weygand briefly to explain the points, 
and to read out the draft decision which had been prepared in respect of the 
said material. | 

GENERAL WEYGAND explained that in the despatch which had just been 
approved by the conference there was no mention of the question of the 
destruction of German war material. The question was one of great diffi- 
culty and presented a very considerable stumbling block. 

The Allied military authorities were of opinion that the Reparation Com- 
mission should be instructed to take the necessary action. The question of 
the date on which the war material had to be handed over to the Allies was 
now engaging the attention of M. Fromageot and the legal experts, who 
would give their opinion later. The second point was, that hitherto there 
had been no sale of this war material, which presented a further difficulty. 
A practicable solution seemed to be that the Reparation Commission should 
supervise the sales, collect the proceeds and determine how they should be 
apportioned. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said that he understood that information as to the 
value of this war material was to be placed at the disposal of the conference 
during this present session. 

3 The fourth line in the quotation above. 

4 Not printed. This appendix contained, in a variant translation (taken from that in 


appendix 2 to No. 33), the note printed as document 166 in Cmd. 1325 of 1921. The intro- 
ductory first paragraph in that document was not included in the text in the appendix. 
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M. Dusots, as president of the Reparation Commission, explained that the 
question would shortly be placed on the agenda of a meeting of his com- 
mission. In the meantime, the matter was being carefully examined by 
various officers. 

Mr. Lioyp GEorcE pointed out that this would involve a considerable and 
unfortunate delay. 

M. DuBois said that the question would be considered by the Reparation 
Commission during the present week. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said that he had been informed by somebody that the 
total value was about 1 milliard of marks. This, however, seemed to him to 
be incredible. 

SIGNOR BERTOLINI said that the actual amount of the material was esti- 
mated to weigh some 500,000 tons. The total value depended, of course, on 
what price was charged per ton. 

M. CHEYsson gave certain details in regard to the information on the subject 
which had been received up to the present. There were, he explained, two 
proposals. The first was an offer which had been received from the Germans 
through General Nollet, of 600 million paper marks. The second was an 
alternative offer by the Levigne group of the National Bank of 1 million 
paper marks for such material as could be disposed of at present. This latter 
was a partial offer only, and it would be followed up by further offers later. 

SIGNOR BERTOLINI suggested that there should be no overlapping as 
between the Commission of Control and the Reparation Commission, which 
could come to some practical arrangement among themselves. 

GENERAL WEYGAND then read the draft which had been prepared for the 
consideration of the conference. 


(The draft appears as Appendix 2 to these notes.) 


M. Dusois said that, speaking on behalf of the Reparation Commission, he 
thought that his commission were in entire agreement with the terms of the 
draft. Further, he explained, his commission had not waited for instructions, 
but had sent to Berlin a commission of enquiry, with instructions to examine 
the best means of selling the material and realising the proceeds. This com- 
mission of enquiry was already at work and it could be rapidly transformed 
into a commission of sales. 

SIGNOR BERTOLINI said that he was in entire accord with the draft. He sug- 
gested, however, that the Reparation Commission should be instructed to make 
full use of such rights as they enjoyed under the terms of the Versailles Treaty. 

M. MILLERAND said that if nobody had any objection to raise, he would 
ask the conference to adopt the draft report. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said that the important thing was that who ever was 
to act should act with the least possible delay. Let the property be sold, but 
sold promptly. He suggested that the Reparation Commission should act 
at once and should offer to Germany some inducement to proceed rapidly 
with the work of destruction. It was better to give Germany such inducement 
than to risk any delay. 
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It was agreed— 


(a) To accept the report of Marshal Foch and Field-Marshal Wilson on 
the subject of the measures to be taken to ensure the rapid disarma- 
ment of Germany. 

(6) That the Reparation Commission should be instructed to act with the 
least possible delay. 


3. MarsHAL Focu stated, with reference to the above decision, that M. 
Fromageot and Mr. [stc] Hurst were to go into the question of 
the date on which the material had to be disposed of. There 
remained the question of the material of military aircraft, and of the con- 
struction of machines for civil aviation. Article 201 [? 202] laid down that all 
military and [? naval] aeronautical material must be delivered to the Allied 
Governments at such places as the said Governments may select, and must be 
completed within three months. The three months expired on the roth July, 
which was only a matter of another three weeks, and unless the Allied 
Governments took action, the Germans would be entitled to start manu- 
facturing aircraft once more. The Allied Military, Naval and Air Commis- 
sion strongly recommended that no fresh manufacture of aircraft should be 
permitted until the Germans had completed the delivery of aeronautical 
material. The question had been before the Ambassadorial Conference, but 
no decision had been taken. 

M. MILLERAND enquired whether there was any objection to the Germans 
being informed that they could not start manufacturing fresh aircraft until 
three months had elapsed after they had completed the delivery of the old 
material. 

Mr. Lioyp GeEorcE asked whether, in making this communication, the 
Allied Governments would be within the terms of the treaty. 

MARSHAL Foc again urged the necessity of extending the period within 
which the Germans might not manufacture new aircraft. He pointed out 
that the Germans themselves had violated the treaty, and he suggested that 
they should be informed that, because they had not carried out their under- 
taking, the period must be extended. 

Mr. Lioyp GEorcE said he wished, before the date was postponed, to be 
quite certain that the Allies had the nght to make this demand. 

M. MILLERAND pointed out that the Germans had broken the terms of the 
treaty, and if they arrogated themselves the right to ignore the treaty, the 
Allies had certainly an equal right to extend the date. 

MarsHAL Foc explained the reason why the Military Commission made 
this recommendation. If the Germans were allowed to start making new 
aircraft before they had delivered the old material, it would be quite im- 
possible for any commission of control to distinguish the old from the new. 

M. MILLERAND suggested that the draft prepared by Marshal Foch by [sic] 
the military and air experts should be read to the conference. 

GENERAL WEYGAND read the following :— 


“The manufacture and importation of aeronautical material referred to 
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German aircraft 


in article 201 of the Treaty of Peace shall be prohibited in all German 
territory during the three months following the date on which Germany 
shall have handed over all her aeronautical, military and naval material; 
delivery to be certified by the Inter-Allied Aeronautical Commission of 
Control.’ 


It was agreed— 


(a) To adopt the above resolution. 
(6) That the resolution should be communicated to the German Govern- 
ment by M. Millerand, as president of the conference.5 


4. M. LE TrocgueEr begged leave to bring before the conference, for their 
consideration, the question of coal. He was proceeding to make a state- 
ment on the subject, when 

Mr. Lioyp Georce asked pardon for interrupting, but he wished to 
remind the conference that their time was strictly limited. There were other 
urgent questions which still remained to be considered, and he felt that 
M. Le Trocquer’s statement was really one for the Reparation Commission. 
Indeed, he had understood that that commission was to take it in the first 
week. Moreover, the conference would be meeting again in the course of 
nine or ten days at Brussels, when they could examine such proposals as the 
Reparation Commission might put forward on the subject. 

M. MILLERAnD explained that M. Le Trocquer’s only aim was to direct 
the attention of the conference to a question which affected Germany and 
Belgium. As Mr. Lloyd George had rightly pointed out, the conference had 
other urgent work to do, and as it was a matter primarily for the considera- 
tion of the Reparation Commission, he would ask M. Le Trocquer to refer it, 
in the first instance, to that commission. 


(At this point the military and financial experts withdrew, and Mr. Wise 
entered the Conference Chamber.) 


5. M. MILLerRanp said he would now ask the conference to consider the 
a question of Russia, and he invited Mr. Lloyd George to make a state- 
ment. 

Mr. Lioyp GEorcE said that he very much hoped that the Allies would 
find it possible to take joint action in regard to Russia. There was, he knew, 
no substantial difference of opinion among them, but the impression had 
certainly been created that they would divide on® this question. This im- 
pression would have specially unfortunate effects in Germany. He had seen 
it stated in the newspapers that the Germans had been greatly encouraged 
by their belief that there was a lack of harmony among the Allies, but he was 
quite sure that had the conference been able to meet in London when M. 
Krassin had come to England, all differences of opinion due simply to a 
misunderstanding would have been cleared up. There was no question 
to-day of recognising the Soviet Government. That might come in the future, 


5 See document 165 in Cmd. 1325. 
6 In the typescript text this phrase was amended to read ‘. . . they were divided on’, &c. 
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sooner or later—possibly when the Soviet Government went to pieces. The 
question was purely one of resuming trade relations with Russia. Before this 
resumption could take place, the conference had found at San Remo that 
certain preliminaries had to be carried out. For instance, we desired that 
facilities of movement in [and] correspondence should be granted to our trade 
agents while in Russia. Again, we felt it essential that the Soviet Government 
should give an undertaking to abstain from hostile propaganda in Allied 
countries, or countries in which the Allies were concerned, such as Syria, 
Palestine, Persia, &c. 

Lorp Curzon pointed out that the undertaking was to be not only to 
abstain from hostile propaganda, but also from hostile acts. 

Mr. Lioyp GEorcE agreed, and cited as instance of such hostile acts the 
Bolshevik incursion in Persia and the assistance that they were rendering 
Mustafa Kemal. The third point was the question of prisoners. We could 
not engage in trade relations so long as men of our nationalities were de- 
tained in Russia in conditions of degradation and even torture. All these 
questions had to be satisfactorily settled before we could resume commercial 
relations with Russia. As regards the question of recognising the Soviet 
Government, recognition implied recognising a de jure Government for a 
defined area. The area of the Soviet régime, however, was quite undefined. 
As he had said, we had to get a satisfactory undertaking from the Bolshevik 
Government in regard to the points he had mentioned, and trade experts 
could hardly be expected to conduct the necessary negotiations. He honestly 
hoped, therefore, that France would participate with her Allies in these 
negotiations on the clear understanding that it was a purely economic 
question, and that no recognition of the Soviet Government was contem- 
plated. 

M. MILLERAND said that he would like clearly to understand exactly what 
was the question before the conference. Up to the present they had pro- 
ceeded, somewhat lamely he thought, on the formula ‘Commercial relations 
with Russia, but not political relations with the Soviet Government.’ If the 
question were kept within these limits he had nothing to say, except that he 
was in complete accord with Mr. Lloyd George. What then had been 
changed? In his view—and in this he might be mistaken—it was now pro- 
posed that instead of Allied economic experts negotiating with the Soviet 
economic experts on commercial matters, political representatives were to 
be appointed to enter into conversations with the Soviet. If this was the case, 
he did not understand it. If it had been merely a question of commercial 
relations and taking all possible precautions on behalf of our agents, he saw 
no danger in, and could raise no objection to, the economic representatives 
of the Great Powers trading with the representatives of the Soviets, including 
M. Krassin. But was anything further intended? The Allies were in full 
agreement on the question of the resumption of commercial relations. They 
were in complete accord in regard to prisoners. But Mr. Lloyd George had 
raised a new issue. It was proposed to say to the Soviet Government, “You 
must undertake in future to abstain from hostile propaganda and from 
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hostile acts.’ This, M. Millerand said, was a political question, and he was 
not disposed to approach the Soviet Government on the subject. Supposing 
they were so approached on this question of hostile propaganda, they would 
reply, “Certainly, we will gladly make this undertaking,’ but propaganda 
was a thing which was below the surface and it would be impossible for the 
Soviets to give us any adequate guarantee. He saw grave objections to 
substituting political relations for purely commercial relations, and political 
relations would be involved in any question of an undertaking by the Soviet 
Government which abstained from hostile acts and propaganda. He desired 
to speak with absolute frankness on this question. He agreed to the resump- 
tion of trade, and he would take all needful precautions in that connection. 
He would say to the Soviet, ‘We wish to resume relations with Russia, 
without any qualifications; but such relations must be resumed with a . 
Government that we can recognise, and up to the present we do not recognise 
you as the Russian Government. The only Russian Government which we 
could recognise is one which admits the solidarity of engagements under- 
taken by its predecessor and accepts responsibility for them. Do you, or do 
you not, recognise this solidarity and responsibility? If you do we will 
resume relations with you. If not, we absolutely decline to regard you as the 
Russian Government.’ 

Count Srorza said that he recognised the very powerful logic of M. 
Millerand. He quite understood the force of his argument and his desire 
carefully to safeguard the important interests of France. 

There was one doubt, in his own mind, and that was whether the immense 
benefit accruing to Russia would be in any way balanced on our side. While 
on the subject of Russia he would venture to make a remark of purely 
personal character. His family had many relations with Russian connections. 
These had deplored the aggression of the Poles, and had hailed with delight 
the news of the Polish retreat. 

Mr. Lioyp GeEorcE said that there could be no doubt that the Polish 
attack had united Russia. Marshal Foch, so long ago as the previous 
September, had predicted that this would be the result if they took the 
offensive.? Poland had made a very grave mistake. 

M. MILLERAND asked what was the necessity—he put this question, he 
said, merely to elicit information—having regard to the point already 
reached by the Allied and Russian economic representatives in their discus- 
sions, of charging others, at the present juncture of continuing the negotiations. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE explained that the British Empire was very vitally 
concerned in this question owing to the importance of her interests in India, 
Afghanistan, Persia and elsewhere, and she could not leave it to her economic 
experts to negotiate on the subject of propaganda. 

If the Bolsheviks continued to act in a hostile manner it would be necessary 
for Great Britain to reimpose the blockade. France, however, was not so 
closely concerned, and he saw no reason why France should not, therefore, 
in the preliminary conversations be represented by her economic experts. 

7 Cf. Volume I, No. 57, minutes 6 and 8. 
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M. MILLERAND said the question was not an easy one, but he did not 
despair of reaching a common solution, which might be less difficult than 
appeared at present. After all, the Allies had all exactly the same interests 
at stake. They wished to resume commercial relations with Russia. They 
also desired to find out from the Soviets if they would behave like a decent, 
orderly Government. He fully understood Great Britain’s preoccupation 
with this question. They must be careful not to emphasise any difference of 
attitude the Allied Powers might take up on the subject. In their relations, 
however conducted, with the Soviets the Allies must maintain a common 
front, and give no indication of a divergence of views. In any case, they 
would not probably have very long to wait. Either the Soviet Government 
will acknowledge its responsibilities, or it will not. If the Soviets give an 
undertaking to Great Britain to abstain from hostile acts and propaganda in 
countries where there were British interests, he sincerely hoped that this 
undertaking would be loyally carried out. He himself gravely doubted the 
good faith of the Soviets. He sincerely hoped that events might prove him to 
be mistaken, but he felt that considerable obstacles existed in the way of 
improving [resuming] relations with Soviets. He fancied that what the Soviet 
Government would do is [to] dally with the question, postpone their reply 
and all the time continue their hostile acts. In that case, the Allied Govern- 
ments would have to return to their [the] old state of affairs. Events would 
soon prove whether he was nght or wrong. He trusted that he might be 
mistaken and that the British Government might prove to be right. His 
conclusion in the meantime was that they should be careful not to give the 
impression that a difference of opinion, however slight that difference might 
be, existed in the Allied councils. Finally, he would say that when the Soviet 
Government gave evidence that it could be trusted, and that its good be- 
haviour could be relied upon he would be delighted to nominate French 
political representatives to associate with the political representatives of the 
other Powers. 

Mr. Lioyp GEorGE remarked that the discussion had not carried them 
very far. It had, however, the effect of clearing the ground. 

M. MILLERAND feared that, so far from clearing the ground, they had only 
discovered obstacles. He was afraid that negotiations between the British 
Government and theSoviet Government might accord to the latter prestige and 
an authority, the result of which would be that the action of the Bolsheviks would 
prove to be in the future of an even more dangerous character. He was appre- 
hensive that the resumption of political relations would only have a bad effect. 

Mr. Lioyp Georce doubted whether, in the circumstances, any advantage 
would be gained by continuing the subject at present. 

M. MILLERAND agreed, and suggested that the status quo should be main- 
tained. 


It was agreed to adjourn the discussion sine die. 


(At this point Mr. Wise left the meeting, and M. Fromageot and Sir C., 
Hurst entered the Council Chamber.) 
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6. M. MILLerRanD said that the legal experts were now prepared to give an 

opinion on the question of the date on which war material should 
oe a be surendered by the Germans, and he would invite M. Froma- 
Material geot to make a statement. 

M. FrRoMAGEOT then made a statement, which he undertook to 
submit Jater in writing to the conference. He explained that this statement 
represented the views of himself and his colleague Sir Cecil Hurst. He wished 
to say, however, that he could not guarantee that their opinion would be 
upheld if the matter were referred to arbitration. 


7. M. MILLERAND said that if no member had any further question to raise 
he would now declare the conference closed. He knew how glad 
and proud the ancient town of Boulogne was that it had been 
selected as the seat of the conference. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE asked permission before they parted to thank, on 
behalf of himself and his colleagues, M. Millerand for the skill, patience and 
good temper with which he had presided over their deliberations. 

Count Srorza, in identifying himself with what Mr. Lloyd George had 
said, suggested that the president should inform the population of Boulogne 
of the great satisfaction it had given the members of the conference to meet 
in their city and to have received so warm a welcome. 

ViscouNT CHINDA said he desired to associate himself with what had been 
said by Mr. Lloyd George and Count Sforza. 

M. MILLeRAND, after expressing his thanks, said that he would undertake 
to let the people of Boulogne know the pleasure it had given to the conference 
to meet in their town. 

He then formally declared the conference closed at 1 p.m. 


Close of the 
Conference 


APPENDIX 2 TO No. 36 


Report of Marshal Foch and Field-Marshal Wilson on the Subject of the Destruction 
and Disposal of German War Material 


1. While waiting for the various interpretations of the attribution of the value 
of materials of all kinds transferred by Germany under the terms of articles 169, 
192 and 202 to be reconciled, it is essential that the disarmament of Germany 
should be proceeded with as rapidly as possible. 

2. Accordingly the Reparation Commission is requested to proceed with the 
liquidation of all the material referred to in articles 169, 192 and 202, with the 
exception of those reserved by the Allied and Associated Powers under the terms 
of the treaty. 

3. The Military, Naval and Air Commissions of Control will hand over to the 
duly accredited agents of the Reparation Commission complete lists of all this 
material, the duty of fixing the technical conditions and rendering material 
unserviceable resting solely with these commissions. 

4. The agents of the Reparation Commission shall be empowered to receive all 
sums the proceeds of the sale of this material. A special account shall be opened 
for these sums, the distribution of which shall be settled later after a final decision 
has been reached on the question of the attribution now under discussion. 
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CHAPTER VI 


Resumed conversation in London between British 
Ministers and the Soviet Russian Trade Delegation 


June 29, 1920 


No. 37 


1.0.P. 115A] Secretary's Notes of a Conference with the Russian Trade 
Delegation, held at 10, Downing Street, London, on Tuesday, June 29, 1920, 


at 5.30 p.m. 


PRESENT: British Empire: The Right Hon. D. Lloyd George, Prime Minister; The 
Right Hon. Sir Robert Horne, President of the Board of Trade. 


Russia: M. Krassin, M. Klischko. 


The following were also present: 


Mr. E. F, Wise, Mr. Philip Kerr. 
INTERPRETER: Mr. Peters. 


THE Prime Minister said that he was leaving for Spa on Thursday 
morning, that at the last meeting between himself and M. Krassin' negotia- 
tions had been brought to a point that only one or two important questions 
remained to be settled, that it was impossible to keep the negotiations open 
much longer, especially as complications might arise in connection with the 
East, and he was, therefore, anxious to know whether M. Krassin was in a 
position to give a definite answer on behalf of the Soviet Government. He 
said that, up to the present, of course, no agreement had been reached; 
therefore, neither the Soviet Government nor the British Government was 
bound in any way. It was, however, necessary to come to a decision as to 
whether trading relations were to be resumed without any further delay. 

M. Krassin said that he fully recognised the necessity for giving a reply to 
the questions which had been put to him. Unfortunately, he was in a some- 
what difficult position. He had come here as the president of a trade dele- 
gation, but the negotiations had immediately widened to include political 
questions also. He could only express his regret that Litvinov, who had been 
appointed to deal with this aspect of the problem, had not been allowed to 
come to London. He further pointed out that 3o per cent. of the cable 
communications between Russia and the Russian Trade Delegation had been 
lost and that the rest had arrived ina very corrupt state. In spite of the facilities 
afforded by the British Government, not a single courier had, as yet, arrived. 
For these reasons, he was very uncertain as to the exact views of his own 

™ Cf. No. 25. 
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Government on the points raised. He said this not by way of complaint, 
but in order to explain the reasons which necessitated his giving the following 
reply, and he therefore presented, on the basis of the material he had already 
had, the following formal answer :— 


‘Presenting below a reply to the statements of the Prime Minister and 
of other members of the British Government, made at the meeting of the 
7th June, 1920,' I am compelled, once again, to note the abnormal nature 
of the conditions in which the representatives of the Soviet Government 
are placed in the present negotiations. The plenipotentiary representative 
of the People’s Commissariat for Foreign Affairs, whose presence is un- 
doubtedly necessary for the negotiations in which the British Government 
has raised questions of a purely political nature, has not been allowed to 
take part in the negotiations. Important communications by telegraph 
with the Soviet Government are most imperfect, and about 25 to 30 per 
cent. of inwards and outwards telegrams failed to reach their destination. 
Many, again, of the telegrams which are received, turn out to be so muti- 
lated as to be unrecognisable. Notwithstanding the promised assistance 
of the British Government, up to the present moment it has proved im- 
possible to organise communication by means of a courier service, in view 
of the obstacles and delays encountered in connection with the issue of 
visas by the countries through which the couriers have to pass. The above 
circumstances surrounding the negotiations not only deprive me of the 
possibilities of getting replies, and of putting questions from our side, at the 
proper time, but also makes [sic] it impossible for me to be completely and 
exactly informed of the decisions and intentions of my Government. 


‘As the main conditions for the resumption of trade relations between 
Soviet Russia and Great Britain, the British Government has put forward 
the question of mutual undertakings regarding the cessation of propaganda 
and of hostile acts and the question of the recognition by the Soviet 
Government in principle of the debts and obligations of Russia in regard 
to private creditors. As regards the first question, it 1s essential to draw a 
distinction between, on the one hand, the propaganda of communistic 
ideas amongst the labouring masses of Western European States and the 
organisation of the working classes of these countries for the final struggle 
with the capitalist régime, and, on the other, the general direction of the 
foreign policy of Soviet Russia against the Powers of the Entente, in parti- 
cular, of Great Britain, and also participation in, or cognisance of, hostile 
action and undertakings directed against Great Britain in various countries 
of the Near and Middle East, including India. 


‘As regards communistic propaganda and interference with the internal 
political life of Great Britain, the Soviet Government is prepared to give a 
formal undertaking not to carry on such propaganda in Great Britain, 
either openly or secretly, and not to interfere with the internal political life 
of Great Britain, on condition that a general agreement for the resumption 
of economic and trading relations between the countries is reached, and 
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that the British Government, for its part, undertakes not to carry on 
propaganda against the Soviet Government in Russia. The above under- 
taking must not deprive the representatives of the Soviet Government in 
Great Britain of the possibility of controverting, in the press, or otherwise, 
various incorrect, and sometimes intentionally distorted, items of informa- 
tion, rumours and statements, relating both to the foundations of the 
Soviet régime and to various events in the life of Soviet Russia. 

‘As regards the general foreign policy of Soviet Russia, the Soviet 
Government has already repeatedly declared to the whole world its 
readiness to commence peace negotiations, which alone are capable of 
putting an end to hostile activities of all kinds between States, and of 
leading to the complete re-establishment of peace. The Soviet Govern- 
ment will readily agree to revise the foundations of its foreign policy, and, 
in particular, not to take part in any hostile actions or undertakings 
directed against Great Britain, if a similar undertaking is given by the 
British Government, and if the requisite guarantees for the exact fulfilment 
for such an undertaking are confirmed in a special agreement between 
the two Governments. Such an agreement.should be worked out at a 
special conference, consisting of an equal number of representatives of the 
two Governments and of an equal number of experts for the various 
questions, without the right on the part of either side to set aside persons 
participating in such a conference. As regards the place and time of such 
a conference, the Soviet Government is ready to meet the wishes of the 
British Government in the fullest possible way. In drawing up an agree- 
ment of such a kind, considerable difficulty is occasioned by the fact that 
Great Britain is a member of a military coalition, certain of the members 
of which are, up to the present moment, directly or indirectly at war, or 
engaged in hostile activities against Soviet Russia, and that, therefore, an 
undertaking to cease hostile activities given by Great Britain loses a con- 
siderable measure of its importance, being neutralised by its being per- 
fectly open to the other Allies of Great Britain to attack Soviet Russia, and 
in every way to support Soviet Russia’s enemies. Apparently it is possible, 
finally, to settle this question only in negotiations for the conclusion of a 
formal peace. 

‘The British Government makes it a preliminary condition of the 
resumption of trading relations between the countries that the Soviet 
Government should recognise in principle the debts of the Russian State in 
regard to private traders. Such a statement of the position is obviously 
unfavourable to Soviet Russia, for, in consequence of the nationalisation of 
lands, factories and works, as well as of trade, a considerable proportion of 
private claims on the Russian side have now been transferred into State 
claims. 

‘Hence, if the above demand of the British Government were un- 
conditionally accepted, Soviet Russia would risk losing the right to put 
forward in first order to priority a large number of quite incontestable 
claims. Debts of private persons are only a part of the mutual obligations 
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of the two countries and there is nothing to prove that this particular 
portion of the mutual claims should be separated from the rest and should 
be given prior recognition. The statement that without such recognition 
the British business world will not agree to commence trading relations 
with Russia is refuted by the statements made by many British merchants 
that they desire to begin trade relations with Russia as soon as the obstacles 
to the resumption of trade which have hitherto been placed in the way by 
the British Government are removed. Such statements very often proceed 
precisely from those British industrialists and traders who have claims 
against Russia. These business men quite correctly reckon that, in the 
absence of any possibility of a ruined Russia paying the claims of her 
creditors within the next few years, an immediate establishment of trade 
relations is the best and probably the only means of receiving from regular 
relations with Soviet Russia such advantages as may, even within the next 
few years, cover the said claims, and even leave a surplus., The demand 
that the debts of private creditors should receive recognition aims at pre- 
serving, in the first instance, the interests of those capitalist circles of Great 
Britain who have utilised the war, 1914-18, to their great personal 
advantage, and who are endeavouring to utilise the liquidation of that 
war to perhaps even greater advantage to themselves. The Workers’ and 
Peasants’ Government of Soviet Russia can in no way recognise the 
interests of this group of the population as taking first place and as deserv- 
ing priority of treatment. Recognition of private claims against the States 
of the Entente Powers on the part of hundreds of thousands of the widows 
and orphans of the workers and peasants of Soviet Russia, the Ukraine, 
the Caucasus and Siberia, whose relatives have died through British and 
French bullets and shells during the so-called intervention—i.e., during 
the entirely unprovoked military interference of the Entente in the internal 
affairs of Russia—is, from the point of view of the Soviet Government, a 
matter of incomparably greater urgency, and with incomparably greater 
claims to priority of treatment. 

‘The debts of Russia in regard to British subjects were contracted as a 
result of one or another agreement or obligation, concluded or undertaken 
by former Governments of Russia in respect of these treaties. But each 
and every agreement and obligation of Russia with regard to British 
subjects has been annulled by actions of the British Government itself, 
from the moment when that Government began war and intervention 
against Soviet Russia and declared the blockade—the last in order to 
compel the Russian people, through hunger and privations, to deny those 
forms of State life which that people chose for itself after it overthrew the 
autocratic Tsarist Government. At present, consequently, there can be 
no question of recognition of agreements which do not exist, which were 
destroyed by the war, but only of the re-establishment of agreement which 
is possible only on recognition of the Soviet Government and on re- 
establishment of peaceful relations between the countries after peace 
negotiations and the signing of a peace treaty. The Soviet Government 
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expresses its agreement to investigate all mutual claims arising from obliga- 
tions in respect of private traders of British nationality in peace negotia- 
tions at a conference, which should be called together on a mutual basis, 
with a participation of an equal number of delegates and experts on each 
side, and without any right on either side to set aside persons nominated 
to take part. | 

‘If the British Government considers it essential immediately to remove 
all misunderstandings and subjects of friction in the realm of foreign 
policy of the two countries, and, in particular, to do away with all hostile 
activities in the Far and Near East, and, also, immediately to settle 
property claims on a mutual basis, the Soviet Government is ready 
immediately to meet such a desire, but, both on grounds of principle and 
practice, it does not consider it possible to attain such an agreement other- 
wise than within the bounds of formal negotiation for the re-establishment 
of peace relations between the two countries. 

‘Should the British Government not desire to commence officially the 
re-establishment of peace relations between the two countries, the imme- 
diate resumption of economic and trading relations between the countries 
is, none the less, possible on the following basis:— 


“(1) All questions relating to disagreements in the realm of foreign 
policy, and also the participation of Governments in the coalitions, 
alliances and individual undertakings conducting a hostile policy 
in regard to other countries, and also the questions relating to 
mutual property claims of States and individuals, are postponed 
until their settlement by diplomatic means at the Peace Conference. 

‘(2) Both Governments announce the immediate commencement of 
economic and trading relations and the temporary suspension of 
property claims by the Russian State and Russian subjects against 
Great Britain and the British Empire, and by British subjects 
against Russia, pending the settlement of this question at the Peace 
Conference. 

‘(3) Immediate settlement of the main bases on which economic rela- 
tions, when resumed, are to be carried out, and, in particular:— 


‘(a) Concrete measures for the removal of mines in the Baltic and 
other seas, and other steps to render navigation safe. 

*(6) Official intimation to all neutral countries of the resumption 
of trading relations between Russia and Great Britain, and 
of complete freedom of navigation for vessels going into 
Russian harbours and leaving them. 

‘(c) The establishment of trade representation on a mutual basis— 
Russian in Great Britain, and British in Russia. The members 
of the trade delegation to be given the right of freedom from 
arrest, freedom of residence, freedom of movement, right to 
communicate with other countries by letter, by telegraph, by 
courier service, and by cypher. 
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‘(d) The establishment of an agreement by which passports, 
documents of identity, powers of attorney, protocols, agree- 
ments and other similar documents issued and confirmed by 
the authorities of one country are recognised as having legal 
force in the other country on a mutual basis. 


‘With regard to point (c), I have the honour to add that the proposal of 
the Prime Minister of Great Britain that, in a case of trade representatives, 
application should be made on the principle of asking for the preliminary 
consent of the Government of the other country to their appointment, is 
unacceptable to the Soviet Government since, from the point of view of the 
bourgeois Governments of Europe, who deny the Soviet régime in principle, 
any representative of the Soviet Government may be regarded as persona 
ingrata. Reference to the agreement concluded by the undersigned in 
Sweden does not refute but merely confirms this point of view of the Soviet 
Government, for the consent given to the insertion of this condition is 
already making it practically impossible to organise commercial repre- 
sentation of Soviet Russia in Sweden. The Soviet Government, wishing 
so far as possible to meet the wishes of the British Government, will not 
protest against each Government having the right to insist upon the 
immediate recall of those members of the commercial delegation of the 
other country who are proved to have infringed one or other law of the 
foreign country concerned, and, in particular, are proved to have parti- 
cipated in or been privy to political propaganda or interference in the 
internal political life of the country in which the delegation is stationed. 


‘In conclusion, on behalf of the Government of the Russian Socialist 
Federal Soviet Republic, I have the honour once again to inform the 
British Government and the whole British people, and its labouring masses 
in particular, that it is the most earnest desire of the Government of Soviet 
Russia and of the whole Russian people to conclude as speedily as possible 
a complete unconditional and general peace between Soviet Russia and 
all the States who have in recent years participated in hostile action 
against her. 


‘2During the reading of the latter portion of the memorandum the Prime 
Minister interjected that the document of the Russian trade delegation 
appeared more in the nature of a lecture than of a business reply. After it 
had been read the Prime Minister said that he had done his best to put 
an end to the conflict between the Western Powers and Soviet Russia, 
that he had taken some political risks in the course which he had adopted, 
because he had hoped that the resumption of trade relations would lead 
ultimately, and perhaps soon, to permanent peace. For that reason, as a 
sincere believer in peace, he deeply regretted the character of the reply. 
M. Krassin could be under no delusions as to what it meant. So far as the 


2 The punctuation is here incorrect in the filed copy. (In the typescript text there are, 
throughout, no inverted commas.) The inverted commas, indicating the text of the Russian 
memorandum, should be closed after the words above, ‘action against her’. 
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Prime Minister could judge from listening to it, it amounted to a practical 
refusal to accept the only conditions which made possible the resumption 
of trade relations. Trade between Russia and the rest of the world was 
clearly impossible so long as active hostilities or hostile propaganda was 
being conducted. It was clearly impossible for Soviet Russia to admit 
British agents if Great Britain were giving active support to General 
Wrangel and the Poles. It was equally impossible for Great Britain to 
admit Soviet agents so long as Soviet Russia was endeavouring to stir up 
trouble for the British Empire in the East. The termination of the state of 
active hostility between the two countries was absolutely essential to the 
resumption of any kind of trade relations. The British Government, 
therefore, regarded the complete mutual cessation of hostile action, 
whether military or by propaganda, as absolutely essential to the resump- 
tion of trade. M. Krassin’s reply rejected this proposal. 

‘“2As regards the question of debts, the Prime Minister had made it clear 
that he was willing to discuss arrangements. He only required that the 
Soviet Government should make such an acknowledgment of its liability 
to pay those who had supplied Russia with goods as would create con- 
fidence among Western traders and merchants necessary to the restarting 
of trade on a considerable scale. This policy apparently M. Krassin 
rejected. Then there was the question of the release of prisoners. ‘This was 
not mentioned. Yet this was also an essential preliminary of peace. All 
these fundamental questions apparently M. Krassin wished to postpone 
to some future conference. If that was really so, then he thought that these 
discussions had come to an end because he could see no hope of opening 
trade relations with Russia on the basis of M. Krassin’s reply. He was 
going to meet the Allies at the end of the week, and he would report to 
them as to the attitude of Soviet Russia. He hoped that M. Krassin fully 
understood that neither was the British Government under any obligation 
to Soviet Russia, nor was Soviet Russia under any obligation to Great 
Britain.’2 
M. Krassin said that he was not sure the Prime Minister had fully compre- 

hended the purport of his memorandum. As regards prisoners, there would 
be no difficulty about. them if a satisfactory arrangement was arrived at in 
regard to trade. So far as propaganda was concerned his memorandum had 
given categorical replies that Soviet Russia was willing to abandon com- 
munistic propaganda in Great Britain as part and parcel of the trading 
agreement. As regards hostile foreign policy in the East, he had stated that 
Soviet Russia would, in principle, agree to revise its policy on a mutual basis, 
but that he, as head of a commercial delegation, was not empowered to deal 
finally with this matter. He must, therefore, ask the British Government to 
make a formal statement as to the exact conditions which it required on this 
and other matters. He pointed out that the British Government had not yet 
given the Russian trade delegation a statement in writing as to what it 
required and would agree to, similar to that presented by the Russian trade 
delegation. The conditions as between themselves and the British Govern- 
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ment were not equal. He was head of a commercial delegation and accom- 
panied only by commercial experts. The British Government, on the other 
hand, was represented by Ministers and naval and military and diplomatic 
experts. 

THE PRE Minister replied that the British Government had no objection 
to M. Krassin bringing anybody with him except M. Litvinov. They could 
not admit M. Litvinov because, in their judgment, he had broken his diplo- 
matic obligation when he had been admitted before. They objected to 
Litvinov exactly as they would object to a representative of any other country 
who had abused his privileges. 

M. Krassin again asked the British Government to state exactly, in 
writing, what they required, both in regard to propaganda in the East and 
foreign debts. 

THE Prime MinisTER replied that the issue was quite simple. It was not 
really a matter of consulting experts. The fundamental question was whether 
the British Empire and Soviet Russia were going to abandon hostile action 
against one another or not. 

M. Krassin agreed that this was the point, and this ought really to be 
dealt with as part of the general peace negotiations. 

THE Prime MiInisTER replied that the first and the necessary step towards 
peace was the resumption of trade relations, and that for that purpose an 
agreement to cease hostilities was essential. | 

M. Krassin said that even though the British Empire and Soviet Russia 
ceased hostile action against one another, what guarantee was there that 
Great Britain’s allies would not continue the war? 

THE Prime Minister replied that Great Britain had no control over the 
action of its allies, and that it was a question for Soviet Russia to decide 
whether or not it was worth while coming to an agreement of this kind with 
the British Empire. He pointed out further that Italy and Belgium, and 
possibly Japan, might come into it. 

In conclusion, he could only repeat that the document which he had just 
listened to had filled him with despair. 

M. Krassin said thatin his capacity as head of the commercial delegation this 
was the only answer he was empowered to make, and asked that the British 
Government should formulate its requirements equally explicitly in writing. 

THE Prime MInisTER agreed to do this, but said that the negotiations 
could not be prolonged any longer, and, as he was about to meet his allies at 
Spa, it was essential that he should have a definite answer, yes or no, within 
a week, as to whether Soviet Russia was prepared to make an agreement on 
the lines which he had indicated, or proposed to continue hostilities. The 
negotiations had reached a point where the only thing left to decide was 
whether it was to be agreement or rupture. The British Government 
strongly preferred complete understanding for a trade agreement, but if 
Soviet Russia was not prepared to make this agreement, the British Govern- 
ment wished to know in order that it might take counsel with the Allies as to 
how to deal with the situation. 
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M. Krassin protested on the ground that while the Russian delegation had 
given an exact statement of its requirements, the British Government had not 
yet done so. 

THE Prime MiInIsTER pointed out that written documents had been 
handed to M. Krassin at the last meeting, and that the fundamental points 
upon which agreement had not been reached had been apparently narrowed 
to two, propaganda and private debts. He would, however, give M. Krassin 
a final statement on the following day, to which he expected an answer 
within a week. 

M. Krassin replied that he had handed the British list back at the previous 
meeting, and had kept no copy. M. Krassin asked whether it would be 
possible for him to get to Moscow before the final reply of Soviet Russia 
was sent. 

THE PrimME MInIsTER said that he would certainly provide facilities for 
this journey, as what he wanted: was to know, once and for all, whether 
Soviet Russia was going to come to an agreement or not. He would, there- 
fore, arrange for the Admiralty to convey M. Krassin to Reval immediately. 
In the event of a favourable reply, M. Krassin could also bring back with 
him any experts he required except M. Litvinov. He had sincerely done his 
best to bring about peace between Russia and Western Europe ever since 
Prinkipo.? If these negotiations broke down, the position would be worse 
than if the negotiations had never taken place, but in any case he wished to 
know definitely, without any further delay, where he stood. 


2, Whitehall Gardens, 
June 30, 1020. 


3 Cf. Volume III, No. 320. 
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CHAPTER VII 


Proceedings of the Conference of Brussels 
July 2-3, 1920 


No. 38 


1.c.P. 116] British Secretary's Draft! Notes of an inter-Allied Meeting, held 
at the Palace des Academies on Friday, July 2, 1920, at 11 a.m. 


PRESENT: Belgium: M. Delacroix, Prime Minister; M. Hymans, Minister for 
Foreign Affairs; M. Jaspar, Minister of the Interior. 


British Empire: The Right Hon. D. Lloyd George, Prime Minister; The 
Right Hon. the Earl Curzon of Kedleston, Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs; The Right Hon. Sir L. Worthington-Evans. 


France: M. Millerand, President of the Council; M. Francois Marsal, 
Minister of Finance; M. Le Trocquer, Minister of Public Works; 
M. Berthelot. 


Italy: Count Sforza, Minister for Foreign Affairs; Signor Bertolini, 
Delegate on the Reparation Commission. 


Japan: Viscount Chinda, Mr. Nagaoka. 


MI.rrary AND NAVAL Experts: Belgium: General Maglinse, Chief of 
the General Staff; Colonel Salmon. British Empire: Field-Marshal 
Sir H. Wilson, Chief of the Imperial General Staff; Admiral Sir E. 
Charlton, President of the Naval Commission of Control in Germany; 
Major-General Sir C. Sackville-West, Military Representative at 
Versailles; Group-Captain Groves, Captain Consett, R.N., Captain 
Tottenham, R.N., Captain Domvile, R.N., Commander Bower, R.N., 
Lieutenant-Colonel Twiss. France: Marshal Foch, General Weygand, 
Admiral Levavasseur, Captain Roper. /taly: Admiral Grassi, General 
Marietti, Commander Ruspoli, Marquis della Torretta. japan: 
Rear-Admiral lida, Major-General Watanabe, Major Shibuya. 


REPARATIONS EXPERTS (who arrived later): Belgium: M. Theunis, 
M. Bemelmans, M. Guttenstein, M. Terlinden; British Empire: Sir 
John Bradbury, Mr. Blackett, Mr. McFadyean; France: M. Dubois, 
President of the Reparation Commission; M. Avenol, M. Cheysson; 
Italy: (included in the other list, as Signor Bertolini is a delegate) ; 
Japan: Mr. Mori, Mr. Sekiba, Mr. Aoki. 


SECRETARIES: Belgium: M. Rolin Jacquemyns, High Commissioner for 
Belgium in the Rhineland; Le Comte de Romrée, Le Vicomte 


t Thus in heading in filed copy: cf. note 4 below. 
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Davignon, Le Baron Capelle, Le Baron Guillaume; British Empire: 
Sir M. Hankey, Captain Abraham; France: M. Kammerer, M. 
Laroche, M. Massigli, a stenographer; Jtaly: Signor Galli, Signor 
Pagliano, Signor Bianchi, Signor Ricotti; Japan: Mr. Saito, Mr. 
Sawada. 


INTERPRETER: M. Camerlynck. 


1, M. Deracrorx, in opening the meeting, welcomed the representatives of 
the Powers which had saved the independence of Belgium. 
Execution of the He suggested that the business of the conference should start 


reales re by a discussion of the disarmament of Germany and the 
Treaty with execution of the clauses of the treaty on this subject. 
Germany Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said that he agreed that their discus- 


sions might well begin with this matter. He understood that 
the experts had not yet come to an agreement regarding reparation. 

M. Devacrorx said that certain notes had been despatched to Germany to 
which an answer was awaited. He asked whether all the Powers meant to 
adhere to the decisions reached at Boulogne.? 

Mr. Lioyp GeEorGE said that he thought there could be no doubt that 
these decisions were to be maintained, but he would like to be informed as 
to the specific points it might be necessary for the Allies to insist upon in 
dealing with the German delegates at Spa. The Germans were either de- 
faulters or dilatory in the execution of certain clauses, and he would suggest 
that Marshal Foch should inform the council what matters were most urgent, 
in order that the council should know on what it should concentrate its 
efforts. Among the clauses unfulfilled or insufficiently fulfilled, some were 
certainly more urgent than others. On this matter he thought the council 
should have the view of its military advisers. 

MarsHAL Focu said that some of the provisions of the treaty on military 
matters had been executed. It was not necessary to dilate on these. In some 
there had been partial execution, which, though proceeding, remained in- 
complete and suffered from delay. These would be set forth. Finally, there 
was another set of provisions, in the execution of which the German Govern- 
ment had not even made a beginning, in spite of repeated reminders and 
protests. If the council agreed, he would ask General Weygand to set forth 
the situation in regard to these two categories of unfulfilled provisions. 

GENERAL WEYGAND said that three of the articles of the military sections 
might be considered to be fully executed; article 172, concerning the de- 
livery of information regarding the manufacture of explosives; article 176, 
requiring the suppression of military schools; article 108 [180], concerning the 
dismantling of all fortifications in the 50-kilom. zone east of the Rhine. No 
more need be said about these articles. There was then a series of provisions 
in course of execution. Among these he would mention article 43, which, 


2 See Chap. V. 
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though not itself part of the military section of the treaty, nevertheless 
related to the military forces Germany was authorised to maintain in the 
neutral zone. As a result of the San Remo Conference, Germany was to 
remove her troops from this region by the roth June [stc].3 Germany had 
done so, but had replaced them by a force of police on a scale which she was 
only permitted to maintain on and after the roth July. She had, therefore, 
anticipated permission. The Commission of Control in Berlin had taken the 
matter in hand. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said he understood the Commission of Control in 
Berlin had approved the action of the German Government. 

GENERAL WEYGAND replied that the commission had thought it would 
serve no useful purpose and might be needlessly vexatious to compel the 
German Government to reduce these forces to 5,000, seeing that on the 
10th July they would have a right to increase them to 10,000. The com- 
mission had commented on the action of the German Government, but had 
refrained from asking for withdrawal. 

As to the question of armament and munitions, the first matter in dispute 
with the German Government was the situation and armament of its 
fortresses. On this matter there was not yet an agreement. Germany wished 
to maintain an armament of 5,000 guns. This the commission could not 
agree to. The matter had been discussed, and the present position was that 
Germany had agreed to maintain no guns in any places not armed before 
the war. It now remained to be decided what armament should be allowed 
in Konigsberg, Pillau, Swinemunde, Ulm and Kiistrin. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said that the matter was not quite clear to him. He 
understood the Germans were entitled to keep some 300 to 400 guns in 
their fortresses, and that they wanted to have in addition some 4,000 mobile 
guns. This, of course, had been refused. Did they now claim anything 
additional to the 300 or 400 guns due to them? 

GENERAL WEYGAND said that the Germans agreed not to maintain any 
guns save in the five places mentioned. The exact number of guns to be 
maintained in these places was a matter under discussion between General 
Nollet and the German authorities. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE asked whether General Weygand had any view on the 
subject? 

GENERAL WEYGAND replied that he thought Germany should be allowed 
something between 300 and 400 guns. 

As to the delivery of war material, the totals delivered or declared as ready 
for delivery were: 25,112 guns, 55,000 machine guns, 1,500,000 small arms. 
By the 15th June, 12,800 guns, 4,300 [15,000]* machine guns, 746,000 small 
arms were accounted for as destroyed. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE observed that this left 800,000 small arms, 50,000 
[40,000]* machine guns and 12,000 guns to be destroyed. 


3 See No. 20, minute 6 and note 19. 
4 Figure in French secretary’s record, which was not headed as a draft: cf. note 1 above. 
5 The French secretary’s record (cf. note 4 above) here read ‘. . . prés de 13,000 canons’. 
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GENERAL WEyYGAND said that the residue could not be arrived at with 
certainty. The Germans declared that a quantity of arms had been destroyed 
before the treaty entered into force. The first list they had handed in repre- 
sented 17,500 guns, 21,000 machine guns, and 110,000 [1,100,000]* rifles 
as having been thus destroyed before the treaty came into force. The com- 
mission was examining these figures, and trying to check the truth of the 
German official allegations. 

MARSHAL Foch said that he wished to add, that as the destruction of arms 
proceeded more were being discovered, which either had not been declared 
or had been declared destroyed. It was, therefore, not possible to know with 
certainty how much remained. | 

Mr. Lioyp GEorGE observed that the guns which Germany claimed to 
have destroyed amounted to a formidable figure, and would be enough to 
equip a strong army. He asked whether no means could be found of checking 
the accuracy of the return. Were there no traces of destruction? 

MarsHAL Foc said that the commission was trying to check the figures. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorceE asked whether Germany was forced to destroy these 
guns by the terms of the armistice? 

GENERAL WEYGAND said that they were not bound to do so. The explana- 
tion offered was that they wished to anticipate the terms of the treaty. The 
destruction of 3,000 or 4,000 of these guns out of the figure of 17,500 had been 
ascertained as correct. Traces of the destruction of the remainder were being 
sought; documents, deeds of sale, &c., were being collected. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorckE said he thought this represented a dangerous situation. 

M. DEtacrorx said he was informed that Germany also claimed to have 
destroyed 110,000 [1,100,000]¢ rifles. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said it was evidently much harder to find traces of the 
destruction of small arms. 

GENERAL WEYGAND said that Germany had been in possession of at least 
4,000,000 rifles. After the deliveries and destructions had been credited there 
still remained a considerable deficit. The remainder were probably with 
private persons. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said that as no large amount of raw material was to 
be got from the destruction of rifles, there was less incentive to destroy them; 
they were also much easier to hide than guns. 

GENERAL WEYGAND said that the Germans represented that they had 
captured the following quantities of Allied material :— 


2,226 guns or tubes. 
18,866 [1,787]* trench mortars. 
6,100 [6,700] machine guns. 
750,000 small arms. 


He thought these figures were certainly an underestimate, as a far greater 
capture of material had been made from them. 


6 The typescript text and the French text here corresponded. 
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As to factories employed for the production of war material, by the 24th 
June 1,048 had been inspected, and 676 had been given a discharge. The 
commission had seen to the destruction of 300 special engines, 225,000 testing 
appliances, and 12,000 other special contrivances. The commission had 
allowed Germany to maintain six State factories. The German Government 
had first proposed seventy-nine, and by degrees had come down to forty-five. 
The matter was still under discussion. 

As to effectives, the old German army had been dissolved. Only 53,000 
men remained, and they were employed to demobilise and wind up the old 
units. To dissolve such an organisation as the old German army required 
a considerable number of men. The number had been reduced since March 
from 70,000 to 53,000, and he did not think that any fraud could be imputed 
to the German Government on this score. The General Staff and the Office 
of the Ministry of War had been dissolved. The Reichswehr had a con- 
tingent of 200,000 men, but it was not constituted in a manner to represent 
the equivalent of double the 100,000 regular troops Germany was entitled 
to have. The territorial organisation of this force had been maintained to 
facilitate demobilisation, and it was still endowed with heavy artillery which 
ought to have been disbanded. The German Government had submitted a 
note on this matter,’ and still hoped for a favourable answer. It must be 
remembered that Germany, according to the treaty, should have this force 
reduced to 100,000 by the 1oth July. Other bodies of troops had, according 
to the commission, been dissolved, with the exception of the Einwohner- 
wehren. In spite of our protest, and in spite of orders from the German 
Imperial Government, these formations still existed and were in possession 
of 50,000 [500,000]° rifles. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE asked what the condition of enlistment was for this 
body? 

GENERAL WEYGAND said that they represented a kind of volunteer 
reserve, territorially organised. These troops were not fully equipped with 
arms, but possessed depots containing about 500,000 rifles for a total force 
of perhaps 2,000,000 men. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE asked whether they came together purposely to drill. 

GENERAL WEYGAND said that bodies of them had been caught drilling. 
The German Government had forbidden them to drill, but was not obeyed. 
German experts considered that these men could constitute the rank and file 
reserve for the Sicherlieitspolizei, which would furnish it with officers and 
non-commissioned officers. Bavaria, which distrusted the Reichswehr and 
the Sicherheitspolizei, was unwilling to dispense with its own volunteers, on 
whom it might have to depend to protect its liberties. 

Lorp Curzon said that he had been furnished with figures prepared in the 
Ministry of War, Berlin, of the Einwohnerwehren maintained in Bavaria and 
Wurtemberg. There were said to be 220,000 men of this force in Bavaria, of 
whom 160,000 to 180,000 were armed with rifles. He could not recall how 
many there were in Wurtemberg, but it would seem that in spite of orders 

7 See No. 20, note 12. 
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from Berlin these two States and Prussia in addition still kept up forces of this 
character. The question was, therefore, a very serious one. 

GENERAL WEYGAND said that it was for this reason that in the note to 
Germany despatched after the Boulogne Conference,’ the Allies had insisted 
on the disbandment of these troops. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said that the matter was obviously one of great 
difficulty. 

GENERAL WEYGAND said that as to aeronautical material, the commission 
believed it had checked all that Germany possessed, namely, 10,000 aero- 
planes, 1,000 seaplanes, 12 dirigibles and 17,500 engines. On the 24th June 
5,520 [4,120]* planes and 9,755 [9,500]* engines had been destroyed, in all 
about half the existing material. The process was continuing and was being 
speeded up. Nevertheless, it should have been completed on the roth April. 
He had just received from Air-Commodore Masterman a list of aeronautical 
material which had been discovered hidden during the last fortnight. This 
list included 54 aeroplanes of the most recent types; 1,000 motor engines, 
2,400 [2,700]* propellors [sic] and 1,000 magnetos. 

Mr. Lioyp GzorGE enquired how these came to be found. 

GENERAL WEYGAND said that they were discovered usually by the help of 
informants.9 

As to the articles of the treaty which had not been executed at all, he would 
mention the export and import of arms and the introduction of legislation by 
Germany to make this loss [sic] accord with the stipulations of the treaty.!° 
These matters had been noted at Boulogne. 

ADMIRAL CHARLTON said that the destruction of naval material was pro- 
ceeding slowly and could not be regarded as entirely satisfactory. Essential 
documents required under section 209 had not been delivered. The officer 
class as a whole was inclined to obstruct, and the officers possessed little 
control over their men. There remained to be surrendered 2 battleships, 
10 light cruisers and 78 [70]* torpedo craft; 5 battleships, 3 light cruisers 
and 13 torpedo craft had been delivered up to the 1oth June, 1920. The 
whole should have been delivered by the roth March, 1920, but the com- 
mission had thought it undesirable to push matters as the weather rendered 
it hardly possible to tow the craft across the North Sea. Delay had therefore 
been granted to the German Government. Lack of coal was also another 
reason for delaying the process, and he could not say that any goodwill had 
been shown in supplying the coal. In May, progress had been somewhat 
better, but the work was now being retarded by the repatriation of Russian 
prisoners which employed the crews that might have been used for the de- 
livery of material. He thought, however, that the surrender would be 
completed by the end of September, with the exception of a few torpedo 


8 See No. 36, note 4. 

9 The French secretary’s record (cf. note 4 above) here continued as follows: ‘Je ne parle 
pas des sanctions réclamées pour les outrages subis par les officiers des Commissions de 
Contréle, puisque, semble-t-il, satisfaction va nous étre donnée a bref delai sur ce point, si 
ce n’est déja fait.’ 10 Cf. article 211 of the Treaty of Versailles. 
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craft of no great importance. As to submarines, all had been rendered 
ineffective as far back as February, 1919. Only parts of submarines were 
left. The remaining ships in Germany represented no real danger to the 
Allies. Although not much material had been destroyed, Germany remained 
in possession of no units less than twenty years old which could be of little 
avail for active operations. 

Mr. Lioyp Georce asked whether this remark applied to the torpedo 
craft. 

ADMIRAL CHARLTON replied that it did. He said that he would neverthe- 
less request the council to demand a general speeding up of the delivery of 
naval material, as a certain measure of obstruction had been and was being 
encountered. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE enquired about naval munitions. 

ADMIRAL CHARLTON said that it was hard to disentangle naval munitions 
from munitions used on land. The naval and military members of com- 
missions visited factories together. Sometimes the naval and sometimes the 
military officer was left to superintend destruction. He thought destruction 
of naval munitions had proceeded about in the same proportion as that of 
munitions for land warfare. A good many difficulties were encountered. 
For instance the commission might order the destruction of mines, but weeks 
might elapse before appropriate orders arrived at their destination. When 
an officer was sent to check destruction, he would either be told that orders 
had not yet been received or that destruction had already taken place. The 
Naval Commission was also told of torpedoes destroyed after the armistice. 
Some of the material produced by this destruction had been identified, but 
it was hard to say how many had been accounted for. 

Concealment of material had also been experienced, especially instruments 
for fire control and optical instruments, as well as various sorts of gear that 
could be converted for war purposes. Quite lately a considerable amount of 
optical instruments had been found in concealment. As to surrender of 
docks, it was just about to begin in accordance with the demand made in the 
protocol,!! but this was likely to be a tedious and lengthy operation, as the 
docks were not built for seagoing, and it would be very difficult to tow them 
across the North Sea, and in many cases impossible. As to naval personnel— 
Germany was entitled to keep 15,000 men, but 10,000 additional men had 
been allowed for the purpose of mine-sweeping. On the roth June the 
German naval personnel had amounted to 23,000 men. This number in- 
cluded the naval brigades which were in process of being disbanded. The 
second naval brigade had already been disbanded, and the first was about 
to be. | 

Mr. Lioyp GeorceE asked whether the Germans would require any 
additional naval personnel if they were to sweep mines in the Baltic on the 
Russian coast. 

ADMIRAL CHARLTON said that this was a task already allotted to them. 


™ For this protocol, signed on behalf of Germany on January 10, 1920, see Volume II, 
Chap. I, passim. 
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CapTAIN TOTTENHAM said that the Baltic would be closed for mine- 
sweeping from the rst November. Half of it would be completed this year 
and work on the other half recommenced in the following spring. 

M. Detacrorx said he would like to make a suggestion regarding the 
course which should be pursued when meeting the German delegates at Spa. 
He thought a note should be handed to them specifying what undertakings 
they had not fulfilled, together with figures of the unsurrendered or un- 
destroyed material. The note should also draw attention to the ill-will or 
bad faith shown in delivering this material, in the concealing of some of it, 
and should demand a specific statement regarding the alleged disposal of 
arms before the coming into force of the treaty. Especially should proof be 
required of the destruction of 1,100,000 rifles. He also thought that it might 
be desirable to insist on satisfaction regarding disarmament before proceeding 
to discuss finance. Manifestly if the Allied nations had to spend great sums 
on armament to ensure their defence against any aggressive plans Germany 
might be forming, their attitude in regard to reparation would be con- 
siderably affected. 

M. MILLErRanpD said that as the council was considering what attitude it 
should adopt in relation to the Germans, he would like to remind it that the 
Germans must be the first to speak. Three notes had been sent them of a 
very definite character after the conference at Boulogne.'2 The German 
delegation was expected to furnish categorical answers; subject to this, he 
saw no objection to requesting them to furnish answers about disarmament 
first. All he wished to insist on was that, on this, as on all other questions, 
they should speak first. He feared that if a discussion were allowed to take 
place regarding details and figures, the Germans might seize the opportunity 
to mystify the council. He did not wish in saying this to imply any un- 
deserved disparagement of the German character. He would have no 
objection to discussing what should be the attitude of the council, if, as was 
likely, the German delegates did not acquiesce in the demands made. 
Should they offer no satisfaction regarding the surrender of material and the 
reduction of their effectives, what should the Allies do? Should they merely 
register the answer and withdraw in order to prepare a rebuttal, or should 
they immediately decide what should be done? For instance, would it be 
wise in all cases of treaty stipulations, the execution of which had not yet 
begun, to fix a definite date for execution? 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said he hoped the procedure would be discussed later 
on in a smaller meeting. It was a very important tactical question which 
would affect public opinion not only in Allied countries, but throughout 
Europe. The way in which the Allies case was put was a matter of great 
moment. He would say no more about it for the time being. He thought the 
first thing necessary was for the council to have quite clearly before it a list 
of duties in which Germany had failed by her own default. General Wey- 
gand had, with scrupulous fairness, indicated the cases in which German 
delay might be excusable. Admiral Charlton had followed the same course. 

12 Cf. No. 32, note 2 and No. 36, notes 4 and 5. 
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There might therefore be some matters on which the Allies could yield a 
little. But there were obvious cases of wilful delay, of obstruction and of 
refusal to assist on the part of the German Government. It was important 
to know exactly what these cases were, and he thought they should be 
tabulated in their order of importance. He would therefore propose that the 
military advisers of the council should meet and draw up a list of the points 
on which the Governments should insist and demand immediate execution, 
as well as those on which slight concessions in time might be made. The 
same could apply both to naval and aeronautical disarmament. He thought 
the report could be prepared the same day and could be before the council 
on the following morning. After this, procedure could be discussed by the 
council in a smaller meeting. 

The course proposed by Mr. Lloyd George was adopted, and the naval, 
military and air advisers were asked to furnish a report, showing, in order 
of importance, the matters in which Germany had defaulted, and con- 
cerning which immediate or deferred execution should be required. 


2. M. Devacrorx asked whether the subject of coal could be taken up. 

ae Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said that the British expert on this subject, owing 
to business in the House of Commons, could not arrive until the follow- 
ing day. 

M. MILLERAND said he had no objection to waiting until the following day 
for the discussion on the general question, but he would like to draw the 
attention of all Governments to a report addressed to them by the Reparation 
Commission concerning Germany’s default in the supply of coal. 

M. DELacrorx gave a résumé of this document (A.J. 186) (Appendix). 

M. Le TRrocQuer suggested that experts should meet and discuss the 
question and submit proposals to the council. 

This was agreed to. | 


(The meeting then adjourned to reassemble at 5.30 on the same day.) 
Palace Hotel, Brussels, 
July 2, 1920. 


APPENDIX TO No. 38 
Document | 
Reparation Commission to British Delegate 
Parts, June 30, 1920 
(A.J. 186. Confidential.) 

The Reparation Commission has the honour to enclose a note, addressed to your 
Government, which shows to what extent Germany has failed to carry out the 
obligations incumbent on her under the provisions of Annex V, Part VIII, of the 
Treaty of Versailles. 

The Reparation Commission requests you to bring this statement to the notice 
of your Government. 

DuBois 
JOHN BRADBURY 
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Document 2 
Reparation Commission to Mr. Lloyd George'3 


Paris, June 30, 1920 
Sir, 

Paragraphs 2, 3, 4 and 5 of Annex V, Part VIII, of the Treaty of Versailles 
stipulates [sic] that Germany shall deliver to France, Belgium, Italy and Luxem- 
burg, subject to the decision of the commission in the last-named case, quantities of 
coal amounting to an average in round figures of 3,400,000 tons per month from 
April to June 1920 inclusive. 

Paragraph 10 of the above-mentioned annex states that notices of delivery shall 
be given to Germany by the Reparation Commission, which shall have power to 
modify or cancel these notices as it seems necessary, should it ‘determine that the 
full exercise of the options would interfere unduly with the industrial requirements 
of Germany.’ 

In exercising this option to Germany’s interest and in a manner recognised by 
the German delegates themselves as being extremely liberal, the Reparation Com- 
mission has determined the quantities to be delivered during April, May and June 
as follows :—"* 


Tons 
April ; : : : : ; . 1,580,000 
May ; . : : . 2,125,000 
June . : ; : : : . 2,300,000 

In round figures the deliveries amount only to:—" 

Tons 
April : ; é : : . 801,000 
May . : : ; : . 1,094,000 
jJunertor1o.. ; , . 400,000 


making a total of 2,295,000 tons for the period under consideration, whereas the 
quantity determined by the commission for the same period amounted to 4,472,000 
tons. 

For this period, therefore, Germany has carried out only 51-3 per cent. of the 
schedule forwarded to her. 

This deficit is all the less justified as the coal output of Germany during the 
period under consideration appreciably exceeded the estimates upon which the 
commission based its figures. 

A recent incident, moreover, demonstrates the spirit in which Germany intends 
to carry out her obligations. 

For some time past consignments from the Ruhr coal-fields, which are by far the 
most important in regard to the deliveries of reparation coal by Germany, showed 
a steady increase, which, although far below the amounts demanded of Germany, 
apparently indicated an improvement in her attempt to carry out her obligations. 
From the 1st May to the 14th June consignments from the Ruhr were allocated as 
follows :— 


13 The French text of this note, addressed to M. Millerand, is printed in Documents 
relatifs aux réparations (French Yellow Book, 1922), vol. i, pp. 42-44. 

14 Note tn original: ‘In these figures, coke already delivered or to be delivered is given 
in terms of coal at the rate of 4 tons of coal to 3 tons of coke as specified in the treaty.’ 
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Number of Average per 
Working Days Working Day 


Tons. 
May 1-10 7 36,976 
May 11-20 8 392439 
May 21-31 8 39,346 
June 1-10 8 41,444 
June 11-14 ; 3 42,481 


After the 15th June consignments showed a marked decrease, as follows :— 


Tons 
June 15 ; ; : i 36,028 
June 16 ; , ; ‘ : : 36,326 
June 17 ; : ‘ ‘ ; 30,471 
June 18 ’ : . ; ; ‘ 34,118 
June 19 : ‘ ‘ : ‘ : 28,162 
June 20 ; : : : : Public holiday. 
June 21 : : : ‘ ; ‘ 37,085 
June 22 ‘ , : m ‘ . 25,720 


that is, an average of 32,560 tons per day. 

Unofficial information given on this question by the executive agents at Essen 
on the 17th June, and explanations furnished at the request of the Reparation 
Commission by the chairman of the Kriegslastenkommission'® on the 22nd June, 
show that the German Government gave instructions for this official reduction of 
consignments from the Ruhr because the Reparation Commission had granted an 
additional supply of Upper Silesian coal to Poland. Now, the reduction which the 
German Government has suddenly decided to effect in regard to coal from the 
Ruhr appreciably exceeds the possible maximum reduction in the quantity it 
might receive from Upper Silesia in consequence of the decision of the Reparation 
Commission, and it is not within its province to alter on its own initiative the 
schedule of deliveries determined by the commission. 

The Reparation Commission, therefore, in application of the provisions of 
paragraph 17, Annex II to Part VIII of the Treaty of Versailles, hereby informs 
the Powers concerned of the default by Germany to carry out her obligations under 
the terms of Annex V to Part VIII of the said treaty. 

The commission does not deem it necessary to make any suggestions concerning 
the measures to be taken with regard to this default, but, in view of the general 
interest attached to the delivery of reparation coal, it considers that any measures 
taken should be agreed upon by the Powers concerned. 

Dvusols 
JOHN BRADBURY 


13 The German War Burdens Commission. 
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No. 39 


1.0.P. 116A] Notes of a Series of Meetings held in Mr. Lloyd George’s Room 
at the Palace Hotel, Brussels, on Friday, July 2, 1920, between 3.15 p.m. 
and 6.30 p.m. 


The first meeting took place at 3.15 p.m., at which the following were present :— 
British Empire: The Right Hon. D. Lloyd George, Prime Minister; The 
Right Hon. Sir L. Worthington-Evans; France: M. Millerand, Presi- 
dent of the Council; M. Dubois, President of the Reparation Com- 
mission. 


1, Mr. Ltoyp GeorcE pointed out that it was useless to have any further 
Reparations meeting of the conference to discuss with such large bodies 
(Proportions) the individual shares of the various Allies. 


M. MILLeRAND first proposed that, if the figures agreed as the proportions of 
the participations between France and Great Britain were not 
to be converted into percentages, but were to become parts 
of some figure, like 109, he would have to ask for a larger 
share for France, as otherwise it would be impossible for him to defend himself 
against the attacks that would be made. He then suggested that the propor- 
tions should be as follows :— 


(a) Great Britain 
and France 


France : ; ; ; : , joa 
Great Britain. : ; : ; . 25 
Serbia : ; : . 6 
Belgium... : : : . 6 
Italy . : : ; : II 
The others (smaller nations) ‘ ; g 26 


After discussion, in which it was pointed out that there was no probability 
of obtaining the agreement of the Italians to the proposed proportion, 
M. Millerand proposed to proceed upon the basis of the following per- 
centages, viz. :— 


Per cent. 
France : : ‘ ‘ : » 52 
Great Britain. ; : : ; . 22 
Serbia : : : . - 5 
Belgium ; . 8 


Italy . ; ; : : : . 9g 

The others . . : : : ¢ - 4 
Mr. Lioyp GeorcE considered that the Belgian percentage was too high 
and the Italian too low, and, as regards the British, while it might be taken 


as a figure for discussion, other considerations, such as shipping, would 
presently have to be discussed. 
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The Belgian representatives, M. Delacroix and M. Theunis then came 
(b) Belgium in, and Mr. Lloyd George put the proposals on Belgium on 
the basis that Belgium should receive 6 per cent. 

He pointed out that the amount of the obligations which Belgium originally 
had to repay, loans amounting to £:250,000,000, had been transferred from her, 
and this alone was equivalent to a participation of approximately 8 per cent. 

THE BELGIAN REPRESENTATIVES, however, said that the offer of 6 per cent. 
was impossible, and that they could not discuss it. They then compared the 
methods of calculating claims adopted by France and themselves respectively, 
and pointed out that France had multiplied some of her items by at least four 
in comparison with the Belgian claim, especially with regard to houses. 

It was explained that the points put forward by the Belgians would be 
considered and further conversations held. 


The Belgians withdrew, and the Italians (Count Sforza and M. Berto- 
lini) then entered. 


M. MILLERAND explained to the Italian representatives that there was not 
(c) Italy enough to go round, and said that France, Great Britain and Serbia 

were proposing to reduce their participations to 79 per cent., and the 
problem was to apportion the remaining 21 per cent. He suggested that 
Italy should take 9 per cent., Belgium should take 8 per cent., leaving 4 for? 
per cent. for the other nations. 

THE ITALIAN REPRESENTATIVES, after discussion, made a counter-proposi- 
tion that the 79 per cent. should remain, that the Belgians should receive 
7°5 per cent., the Italians 10-5 per cent., and the others 3 per cent., provided 
that special consideration were given to the Italians by some system of 
priority claims against Austria, Hungary, Bulgaria and Turkey. He [sic] 
thought the special arrangements might also take the form of relief from the 
expenses of liberation, which would otherwise fall on Italy in respect of the 
territories ceded to her by Austria. He used also an expression that he should 
be met on ‘economic assistance’, but when asked to detail his proposals he 
did not further refer to this. 

After further discussion, the Italians were content with the following 
proportions :— 


Per cent. 
Belgium : : : ; ; . 8 
Italy . ; : ; : ; ; » 95 
Remainder : : : : : » 395 


It was pointed out that the Roumanian claim had yet to be ascertained, and 
. amongst the others there were some considerable claims which 
(d) Roumania : ‘ 
could probably not be dealt with by the amount left, viz., 3°5 
per cent. 
M. Dubois was commissioned to see the Roumanian plenipotentiary with 
a view to ascertaining what percentage would satisfy his claim, if his right to 
claim was admitted. 


¥ This word was inserted in error. 
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Sir Laming Worthington-Evans and Sir John Bradbury were deputed to 

see the Portuguese representative in order to sound him on the 
(e) Portugal : 

claim of Portugal. 
It [was] also pointed out that if Serbia was reduced to 5 per cent. she would 

. probably claim to be relieved of, at any rate, part of her expenses 
(f) Serbia : : 
of liberation. 

2. In the interval between two of the receptions a discussion took place with 
Coal M. Millerand on the note which the Reparation Commission had 
sent in with regard to coal (see Appendix to I.C.P.-116).2, He was 
asked whether this was sent in merely for the purpose of recording a default 
by Germany, or whether he desired any, and if so what, action taken on the 
representation. He was asked whether it was not the case that, when dis- 
cussing the annuities at Boulogne, it was intended to waive further coal 
deliveries in kind. 

M. MILLERAND explained that the note was intended to establish the 
default, and to be the preliminary to a claim for a better delivery of coal. 
The coal question, in his view, divided itself into two parts; the first was that 
coal which was a restitution for the destroyed French collieries, i.e., the 
20 million tons which were to be delivered by Germany on this account; 
and the second part of the question was the further deliveries of coal as part 
of the reparation in kind. As to the former, there could be no discussion. 
It was impossible for him to waive any portion of the balance of the 20 
millions. As to the second part, it was a matter for further conversation. 

It was pointed out that no Government could go to its Chamber and ask 
for a vote to pay over to the reparation account a sum of money representing 
the difference between a share of reparation immediately due to it and the 
proceeds or the value of some reparation in kind received by that Govern- 
ment. The people whose Chamber was asked to make such a vote would be 
the reverse of satisfied that that country was receiving anything from repara- 
tion. In order to secure that no such position could arise, either for Italy in 
respect of Austrian ships, enemy property, &c.; France, in respect of coal, 
the Saar Valley, &c.; or Great Britain, in respect of ships, some arrangement 
should be made whereby the reparation account was credited, but actual 
payments were not made except against its share of payments for its own 
armies of occupation or reparation accounts. 

g. It was then arranged that the conferences should be resumed on the 

following morning at 10.30. In the meanwhile, each Govern- 
Reparation. ment was to draw up a form of agreement which it proposed 
Preparation of — should be an agreement between all the Governments settling 


za Ps hea all the participations, settling also the terms of credit to be given 
the Allied for the reparations in kind such as shipping, coal, the Saar 
Governments Valley, also the special considerations to be granted to Italy 


in regard to the proposals she had made. 
Palace Hotel, Brussels, 


July 2, 1920. 
2 No. 38. 
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No. 40 


1.c.P. 116B] Notes of a Meeting held in Mr. Lloyd George’s Room at the 
Palace Hotel, Brussels, on Saturday, July 3, 1920, at 11 a.m. 


PRESENT: Brittsh Empire: The Right Hon. D. Lloyd George, Prime Minister; The 
Right Hon. Sir L. Worthington-Evans, Sir John Bradbury. 
France: M. Millerand, President of the Council; M. Francois Marsal, 
Minister of Finance; M. Le Trocquer, Minister of Public Works; 
M. Dubois, President of the Reparation Commission. 
Italy: Count Sforza, Minister for Foreign Affairs; Signor Bertolini, 
Delegate on the Reparation Commission. 


On the reassembling of the conference— 

Mr. Lioyp GeorceE asked whether the French had prepared their pro- 
posals in writing, as arranged on the previous day.! 

M. MILLERAND replied that he had not understood that the French were 
to make any written proposals. 

Count Srorza handed in his proposal, and Mr. Ltoyp GeorcE handed 
in the proposal of Great Britain. 

It was arranged to take the proposal of Great Britain as a basis for dis- 
cussion. 

The proposal was read in French to the conference. 


With regard to the Italians, the proposal was in substance the same as the 
Italian proposal, except that the Italians claimed ro per cent. instead of 
9'5 per cent., and also claimed a special charge on the Bulgarian indemnity. 

A general discussion ensued. It was pointed out that the reduced per- 
centages could only be agreed to provided that the other advantages con-- 
tained in the proposal, more especially the right to set-off liabilities to account 
to the Reparation Commission against claims to be paid by the Reparation 
Commission, were conceded. 


It was decided— 


That the interpreter should see the Belgian representatives and read the 
British proposal through to them, and that they should then be invited to 
join the conference. 

Copies of the British proposal and the Italian proposal are attached (see 
Appendix 1 and Appendix 2). 


Brussels, Fuly 3, 1920. 


APPENDIX 1 TO No. 40 
British Proposal 


In order to arrive at a settlement which will be honourable to all parties and 
avoid the delay which will be caused by a detailed examination of the claims 
such as is contemplated by article 233 of the Treaty of Versailles, it is agreed that 


t Cf. No. 39, minute 3. 
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receipts from Germany on account of reparation shall be divided between the 
signatories to this agreement in the following percentages, namely :— 


To— Per cent. 
France : : ‘ ‘ ‘ ; 52 
Great Britain : : : : 22 
Serbia : : ; 5 
Belgium si. : hse 
Italy ; ; : : 9°5 
Portugal . : ; tae 
Japan ? 
Roumania : , ; ‘ ; : 
Leaving for other claimants not signatories to this 

agreement ; ; : ; : , nee 
Total. : : , , . 100 


The signatories agree to accept these percentages, which have been allocated 
in consideration of the following further advantages to be accorded to each 
signatory. With regard to Italy, it is agreed that she shall, in priority to all other 
signatories, be entitled to retain, and set off against the amounts due to her by 
Austria and Hungary in respect of armies of occupation and reparation, a sum 
equal to the amount for which she may be adjudged by the Reparation Commis- 
sion to be liable to account to the Reparation Commission in respect of the value 
of property transferred and services rendered up to the 1st May, 1921, under 
article 189 and Annexes 3, 4 and 5 of the Treaty of Saint-Germain, and of the corre- 
sponding provisions of the treaty with Hungary, and also of the expenses of libera- 
tion of the territories ceded by Austria, and, if any, by Hungary to Italy. 

With regard to the British Empire and France, it is agreed that the value of all 
property transferred and services rendered up to the rst May, 1921, under article 
243 of the Treaty of Versailles, and under Annexes 3, 4, 5, 6 and 7, shall be re- 
tained by them and set off against— 


(i) Their respective shares of the cost of the armies of occupation; 
(ii) Their respective shares in— 
(a) Sums payable by Germany under article 232 in respect of loans to 
Belgium; 
(6) Reparation. 


This provision shall also apply to Italy and Belgium, except in respect of loans 
to Belgium. 

It is further agreed that the cost of the Allied armies of occupation shall be 
computed on a basis not exceeding the French scale. 

It is further agreed that the Reparation Commission shall undertake the sale 
of the ships allotted by the Reparation Commission to each of the Allied Powers; 
such sales shall be made to nationals of the Powers to which the ships are allotted or 
subsequently transferred in accordance with inter-Allied agreements. The value 
to be debited to each of the Powers and credited to the ex-enemy Powers for ships 
so surrendered, shall be the actual price realised by such sales, subject to such 
adjustments as may be necessary in respect of expenses of repairs and delivery. 


2 Omission in filed copy. 
4.04 


No charge shall be debited to any Allied Powers for the use of such allotted 
ships prior to the dates of sales, or, at latest, up to the rst May, 1921. 

In case of ships transferred, the hire of such ships until transfer shall be retained 
by the Power transferring the ships. 

Subject to the above provision as to retention by the Allies of sums due to them 
in respect of loans to Belgium, the outstanding balances of such loans, as deter- 
mined by the Reparation Commission shall be repaid, together with interest at 
5 per cent. per annum, out of payments made by Germany before the distribution 
of reparation receipts takes place under the first paragraph of this agreement. 

It is further agreed that Germany shall deliver to the Powers entitled thereto, 
without credit, the floating docks and other material delivered, or to be delivered, 
in accordance with the protocol of the roth January, 1920, by way of compensation 
for the ships sunk, and, further, that any ally receiving such ships subsequently 
salved, shall pay the costs of such salvage to the country which has salved them. 

Insofar as any Allied Power receives, under the provisions of this agreement, 
payments on account of armies of occupation, or on account of repayment by 
Germany of sums advanced to Belgium for war purposes, or on account of repara- 
tion at an earlier date than she would be entitled to, had payments to each Power 
been made strictly part passu, interest at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum shall be 
debited against such Power in respect of any period during which she obtains 
earlier payment. If any payments to Belgium are made in priority to payments to 
other Powers on account of reparation under this or any other agreement, interest 
at 5 per cent. per annum shall be debited against Belgium for any period during 
which she obtains earlier payment. 

Alternatively, the signatories agree that the participation payable to Belgium 
shall be increased to fourteen if Belgium will, on her part, re-assume liability for the 
sums payable by Germany under article 232 in respect of loans to Belgium, and 
will abandon the priority given her by the agreement of the 16th June, 1919.3 


APPENDIX 2 TO No. 40 


Italian Proposal 
(French version.) 

L’Italie recevra le 10 pour cent des indemnités qui seront payées par |’Alle- 
magne. 

L’Italie recevra en outre par priorité sur les indemnités qui seront payées par 
l’Autriche et par la Hongrie (en dehors des fournitures en nature prévues aux 
Annexes 3, 4, 5, 6 de la Partie VIII du Traité de Saint-Germain et aux annexes 
correspondantes de la Partie VIII du Traité de Trianon) ainsi que sur les contribu- 
tions aux dépenses de libération des territoires de l’ancienne Monarchie austro- 
hongroise établies par les arrangements financiers conclus 4 Saint-Germain le 
10 septembre 1919 et modifiés 4 Paris le 9 [8] décembre 1920 [1919],* et sur les in- 
demnités qui seront payées par la Bulgarie, la somme de 4 milliards de marks-or, 
sans préjudice de la somme supérieure qui pourrait, le cas échéant, étre attribuée a 
V’Italie, par effet de la fixation de pourcentages entre les Etats admis aux répara- 
tions sur lesdits éléments. 


(English version.) 
Italy has to receive 10 per cent. of the indemnities which Germany will pay. 
3 This agreement is printed in Documents relatifs aux réparations, vol. i, pp. 21-23. 
* See British and Foreign State Papers, vol. cxii, pp. 534-7. 
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Moreover, Italy has to receive, with full priority, out of the indemnities which 
Austria and Hungary will pay (not to be accounted for any payment in kind 
contemplated in the articles [annexes] 3, 4, 5, 6 of Part VIII of the Treaty of Saint- 
Germain and in the corresponding articles [annexes] of Part VIII of the Treaty of 
Trianon), and also out of the contribution to the cost of the liberation of the terri- 
tories of the former Austro-Hungarian monarchy, fixed in the financial agreements 
concluded at Saint-Germain on the 1oth September, 1919, and modified with the 
subsequent arrangement of Paris on the goth [8th] December, 1920 [1919], and also, 
out of the indemnities which Bulgaria will pay, the sum of 4 milliard golden marks, 
without prejudice of the larger sum which could beassigned to Italy as consequence 
of the determination of percentages among the countries admitted to reparation 
on the above items, 


No. 41 


1.c.P. 116c] Notes of a Meeting held in Mr. Lloyd George’s Room at the 
Palace Hotel, Brussels, on Saturday, July 3, 1920, at about 12.30 p.m. 


PresENT: Belgium: M. Delacroix, Prime Minister; M. Jaspar, Minister of the 

Interior; M. Theunis, Delegate on the Reparation Commission. 

British Empire: The Right Hon. D. Lloyd George, Prime Minister; The 
Right Hon. Sir L. Worthington-Evans, Sir John Bradbury. 

France: M. Millerand, President of the Council; M. Francois Marsal, 
Minister of Finance; M. Le Trocquer, Minister of Public Works; 
M. Dubois, President of the Reparation Commission. 

Italy: Count Sforza, Minister for Foreign Affairs; Signor Bertolini, 
Delegate on the Reparation Commission. 


M. DExacrorx, on entering the room with the Belgian delegation, in- 
Reparation formed the meeting that they had studied, as well as the short 
(Proportions). time available permitted, the proposals which had been put 
Belgium before them. The proposals involved consideration of technical 
details on which it would not be possible to pronounce before they had been 
studied by experts. They could state at once, however, that they could not 
accept the alternative proposition which had been submitted to them, 
involving, as it did, renunciation of the priority which had been accorded 
to them and the relief to which they were entitled in their war debts to the 
Allies. 
The grant of priority was the inducement given by the Allied and Asso- 
ciated Powers to Belgium to sign the German Treaty. He had never 
Priority suggested that priority was a minor point. He had only observed 
that its existence did not justify the reduction of the percentage to 
be accorded to Belgium. The maintenance of the priority was a sine qua non. 
Further, the charge of interest on the sums obtained in priority was tanta- 
mount to a withdrawal of the priority. It was not possible even to discuss 
priority and war debts, which must be regarded as settled by the previous 
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agreements. Percentages were another matter, and these the Belgian dele- 
gation were prepared to discuss at once. M. Delacroix desired to learn what 
was the proposal which they were to consider. Two had been put forward, 
one of which was quite unacceptable to Belgium. What percentage was to 
be offered under the other proposal? 


Mr. Lioyp GeorcE observed that these must necessarily depend upon what 
Necessity of was done for other claimants. It was not possible to have a 
Statements position in which everyone was reduced except Belgium. 
[?Abatements] Great Britain had abated three points. France had done the 
same. Greece, Roumania, Portugal, Japan, &c., remained to be considered. 
It was no use to talk about standing by the treaty. Everybody wished to do 
this as far as possible, but there were limits to the possibilities, and it was 
impossible to negotiate with Belgium if she were willing to abate nothing of 
her claim. 

M. Devacrorx replied that Belgium had subscribed to the treaty on the 
strength of two particular advantages accorded to her. These advantages 
affected the execution of the treaty by the Allies, and not by Germany. As 
regards what was expected from Germany, Belgium was on the same footing 
as the other Powers. She would await proposals and make any abatement 
which was necessary on consideration of the treatment accorded to others. 
What percentage could be offered? France and Great Britain had arrived 
at an agreement. Belgium was not a party to it, but it could be taken as a 
basis of discussion. 

Mr. Lioyp GEorcE remarked that the priority of 100 millions and the 
Belgian War Debt were certainly going to be paid by Germany and not by 
the Allies. 

M. Detacrox replied that the treaty provisions were clear. He added, as 
regards the plan under consideration, that it was not possible for the Belgian 
delegation to pass judgment upon it as a whole until the experts had exa- 
mined the details. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE laid emphasis on the number of Powers with whom 
this discussion had got to take place. France and Great Britain was squeez- 
ing them all. They were indeed squeezing each other. He was perfectly 
willing to change places with Belgium with her priority and her war debt 
relief if Belgium would take over the British liabilities, which involved taxes 
running up to Ios. and 12s. 6d. in the £. 


M. MILLERAND remarked that it might reassure the Belgian delegation to 
learn that France and Great Britain had yesterday consider- 
Reduction of ably reduced their own proportion. Under the orginal 
France, Great | arrangement, the shares of France, Great Britain and Serbia 
Britain and Serbia amounted to 86. They had now been reduced to 79. Leaving 
aside Italy and the small Powers, Belgium might have 8. 
Mr. Lioyp GeorcE stated that it was no good giving 8 if it was not there 
to give. Italy claimed 10 and Serbia 6. If Belgium received 8, it would leave 
only 2 per cent. to Japan and all the small Powers. 
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M. MILLERAND interjected that Serbia’s 6 was to be reduced. 


Mr. Lioyp GeorcE replied that Serbia had not accepted any reductions, 
and that a reduction of 1 in 6 was out of all proportion to the abate- 
ment suffered by France and Great Britain. 

M. MILLERAND suggested that a reduction of one-half, making Serbia’s 

figure 5:5, would be roughly in proportion. 
Mr. Lioyp Georce observed that even this only left 2-5 for the smaller 
Powers, and, if that was the sort of figure with which they must 
negotiate, he would rather that Belgium conducted the negotia- 
tions. The root of the difficulty was that there was not enough to 
go round, 

M. DEvLacroix suggested that, as Mr. Lloyd George and M. Millerand had 
established their own shares and the share of Serbia, they might continue the 
negotiations. 

Mr. Lioyp GEorGE reminded the Belgian delegation that the previous 
negotiations had given Serbia 6. 

M. Devacrorx and M. TuHEunis observed that the 6 per cent. for Serbia 
was the cause of the whole difficulty. It was demonstrably too high, and 
justified a much larger Belgian share. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE stated that he had nothing to do with the determina- 
tion of Serbia’s share. He had heard the figure for the first time at Boulogne. 


M. DELacrorix enquired whether they might consider that they had an 
offer of 8. 
Belgium Mr. Lioyp GeorcE replied that it was no good contemplating 
8. In suggesting 8, M. Millerand was offering something which it 
was not in his power to give unless he deducted it from the French share. It 
was necessary to be quite frank. 
M. MILLERAND remarked that the day before everyone had been agreed 
on 8 for Belgium, but Mr. Lloyd George dissented as regards his agreement. 
M. Millerand persisted that there had been a formal agreement yesterday 
on figures which could give Belgium 8 per cent., Italy 9-5 per cent. and the 
smaller Powers 3 per cent. 


Mr. Lioyp GEorcE drew attention to the fact that Italy was now asking for 
10 per cent. Even Roumania, he understood, was demanding 
Roumania 3 per cent. 

M. Dusois stated that Roumania had not formally asked for any 
definite percentage. She had submitted figures which, accepted at their face 
value, would justify 3 per cent., but he did not think Roumania would ask 
for as much. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE observed that Roumania was asking for much more, 
in fact, for 25 milliard gold marks, which was equivalent to half the British 
claim. 

M. Dusois replied that no serious Roumanian authority would stand by 
such a figure. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE stated that there was no escaping the fact that the 


Serbia 


Smaller 
Powers 
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proposal which had been mooted left only 2 per cent. for the smaller Powers. 
He would raise no objection personally if someone else could obtain a settle- 
ment on this basis. 

M. Detacrorx observed that, obviously, only the Great Powers could 
successfully attempt this. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE agreed that it was the Great Powers who should 
negotiate, but, so far as he could see, it was hopeless to negotiate on 2 per 
cent. He suggested that perhaps M. Millerand might be able to do it. 

M. MILLERAND said that he would be willing to attempt it if the Prime 
Minister gave him authority to act in the name of Great Britain. He would 
himself suggest 1 per cent. for Roumania, 5 [-5] per cent. for Portugal, 5 [-5] 
per cent. for Japan and 1 per cent. for the rest. 

Mr. Lioyp GeEorcE observed that this meant reducing Serbia to 5. 

M. MILLERAND thought that it only meant reducing Serbia to 5:5.' He 
would propose to inform these Powers, in the name of France and Great 
Britain, of these percentages. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE insisted that any communication must take the form 
of a negotiation. He anticipated that Portugal would want -75 per cent. 

Str LAMING WorTHINGTON-Evans observed that, in his opinion, Japan 
would be content to take -5 per cent. if she could not get -75 per cent., taking 
into account the opportunity which would be given her to set off her liability 
for ships. 


Palace Hotel, Brussels, 
July 3, 1920. 


' Note in filed copy: ‘This can only be mathematically correct on the assumption that the 
Italian figure is 9:5 per cent.’ 


No. 42 


1.c.P. 117] British Secretary's Draft! Notes of an Inter-Allied Meeting held 
at the Palace des Academies on Saturday, July 3, 1920, at 3.30 p.m. 


PRESENT: Belgium: M. Delacroix, Prime Minister; M. Hymans, Minister for 
Foreign Affairs; M. Jaspar, Minister of the Interior. 


British Empire: The Right Hon. D. Lloyd George, Prime Minister; The 
Right Hon. the Earl Curzon of Kedleston, Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs; The Right Hon. Sir L. Worthington-Evans. 


France: M. Millerand, President of the Council; M. Francois Marsal, 


Minister of Finance; M. Le Trocquer, Minister of Public Works; 
M. Berthelot. 


Italy: Count Sforza, Minister for Foreign Affairs; Signor Bertolini, 
Delegate on the Reparation Commission. 


Japan: Viscount Chinda. 
t Thus in heading in filed copy. 
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NAVAL, MILITARY AND AiR Experts: Belgium: General Maglinse, Chief 
of the General Staff. British Empire: Field-Marshal Sir H. Wilson, 
Chief of the Imperial General Staff; Admiral Sir E. Charlton, Presi- 
dent of the Naval Commission of Control in Germany; Major- 
General Sir C. Sackville-West, Military Representative at Versailles; 
Group-Captain Groves, Captain Domvile, R.N., Lieutenant-Colonel 
Twiss. France: Marshal Foch, General Weygand, Admiral Leva- 
vasseur, Captain Roper. Jtaly: Admiral Grassi, General Marietti. 
Japan: Rear-Admiral Iida, Major-General Watanabe, Major 
Shibuya. 

REPARATIONS EXPERTS: Belgium: M. Theunis, M. Bemelmans. France: 
M. Dubois (President of the Reparation Commission). 

Coat Experts: British Empire: Sir H. Llewellyn-Smith, Mr. Foley, 
Mr. Nesbit [Nisbet]. France: M. Seydoux, M. Ader, M. Benoist, M. 
Boris, M. Denonvilliers. Jtaly: Signor Laviosa, Signor Misia. 

OTHER Experts: France: M. Aron, M. de Fleuriau. Jtaly: Marquis della 
Torretta. Japan: Mr. Mori, Mr. Sekiba, Mr. Aoki, Mr. Nagoaka 
[ Nagaoka]. 

SECRETARIES: Belgium: M. Rolin Jacquemyns, Le Vicomte Davignon, 
Le Baron Guillaume. British Empire: Sir M. Hankey, Captain 
Abraham. France: M. Laroche, M. Massigli. Jtaly: Signor Pagliano. 
Japan: Mr. Saito, Mr. Saiwada [Sawada]. 

INTERPRETER: M. Camerlynck. 


1. M. DELacrorx opened the meeting, and asked whether any member of 
the council had any comment to make on the note prepared 

Execution of the by the military advisers (Paper A.J. 188) (see Appendix 1). 

Disarmament Mr. Lioyp GEorGE said he would like to ask Marshal Foch 

Clauses of the : ; ; 

Treaty of Peace whether the note attached,? stating that the violations or non- 

with Germany  €xecution of the treaty were stated in the order of their import- 
ance, irnplied that the naval were inferior in importance to the 

military points, seeing that they followed them. 

MarsnHav Focu said that, in order to avoid giving this impression, he 
suggested the suppression of the words ‘in the order of their importance.’ 


It was agreed— 


That the words, ‘in the order of their importance,’ should be suppressed, 
in the first sentence of the memorandum. 


M. Devacrorx asked whether any further questions were to be put to the 
military experts? 

MARSHAL Foch said that he wished to make one observation. The docu- 
ment in regard to aeronautical material (Appendix I (C[B]})) mentioned 
1,000 concealed engines. He had just received information that 3,000 more 
such engines had been discovered in concealment. He therefore proposed 
that the number ‘1,000’ be replaced by the number ‘4,000.’ 


2 i.e, the introductory section of appendix I; the text in the appendix was evidently as 
modified by the decisions recorded below. 
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It was agreed— 


To convert the figure ‘1,000,’ in the second paragraph, relating to aero- 
nautical engines, by [? to] the figure ‘4,000.’ 
Subject to these alterations, the memorandum (A.J. 188) was accepted. 
ADMIRAL CHARLTON begged leave to inform the council that he had just 
received a telegram from Berlin regarding the obstruction experienced by 
the Naval Commission at Wilhelmshaven. The telegram was to the following 
effect: That the Commander-in-chief at Wilhelmshaven was himself con- 
cerned in the resistance experienced by the officers of the Commission of 
Control, and that he had personally been concerned in obstructing com- 
pliance with articles 205 and 206 of the treaty. The telegram recommended 
that the German Government be required to remove this officer from his 
command. Admiral Charlton said that he had good reason to believe that 
this request would not have been made without good cause. 


(The military and naval advisers withdrew.) 


2. M. Devacrorx asked Mr. Lloyd George to explain his views on this 
matter. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said that he was in general agreement 
with what M. Millerand had said at the previous meeting.3 It was important 
to discover what manner of men the German delegates would be, and what 
their views were, before the Allied Governments showed their hand. He 
thought the first item brought forward should be the question of disarma- 
ment, and suggested that the Chairman should address the German delegates 
and remind them that they had received a series of notes regarding dis- 
armament, among other subjects, and that he should invite them to reply. 
After the German explanations had been heard, the Allied representatives 
could then state very plainly their view, upon the lines of the document 
prepared by their military advisers. 

M. MILLERAND said that he entirely agreed. 

M. Devacrorx said that he thought this would be the best beginning, as 
the question of disarmament was the real touchstone of German sincerity. 
He thought the next subject that might be broached would be that of repara- 
tion. 

Count Srorza said that he agreed in principle. 

ViscouNT CHINDA said that he had no objection. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said that, regarding the question of reparation, he felt 
it might be better not to settle procedure in advance. There would be plenty 
of time to do this hereafter, and it was desirable to see what attitude the Germans 
would take up. This would be revealed by the conversation on disarmament, 
which would itself take some time, as it involved eight or nine very difficult 
points. One or other of these might even lead to the resignation of one of 
the Ministers composing the German Government. He thought the matter 
would probably take two or three days, and in any case he presumed that 
the council would not meet the Germans daily, morning and evening; there 

3 See No. 38, minute 1. 
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Procedure at Spa 


would be meetings among the Allies to decide how the situation was to be 
met. He would therefore suggest that no procedure be fixed regarding the 
question of reparation at the present meeting. 

M. Detacrorx said that he agreed with Mr. Lloyd George. 

M. MILLERAND said that, while agreeing, he would like to leave no doubt 
subsisting on certain points. The first was that the Allies were going to Spa in 
order to ensure the verification of the Treaty of Versailles. They were pre- 
pared to hear anything the Germans might have to say on any question; they 
would listen to explanations, suggestions and proposals. It was obvious that 
the Allies could not adopt the attitude of judges before accused persons in a 
conference of this sort. The conference was quite clearly for the purpose of 
open conversations. Nevertheless, though the Allies would not have enemies 
before them, they would be face to face with adversaries. The German 
attitude would naturally be to seek any opening that might lead to the 
discovery of disagreement among the Allies. The Germans would not be to 
blame for seeking such an advantage. To deprive them of this he would 
propose that no individual delegate in the council should make any separate 
proposal or suggestion in conference with the Germans. Endless difficulties 
were bound to arise if this were done. To avoid this, after each meeting with 
the Germans, there should be a meeting among the Allies, at whicha 
common attitude could be decided on. He thought that each of the Allied 
Governments should agree to deny itself any individual proposal or sugges- 
tion in the presence of the Germans, He would, therefore, again repeat that 
it would be necessary to hold frequent inter-Allied meetings at Spa. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said that he entirely endorsed this point of view. He 
further thought that the council must agree beforehand which of its members 
should state the Allied case. For example, when the Germans had made a 
statement about disarmament, one of the members of the council should 
present the Allied point of view. This, of course, would not preclude other 
members taking part in the conversations. 

Count Srorza said that he quite understood M. Millerand’s anxieties, but 
he felt some doubt about the advisability of daily inter-Allied conferences. 
In any case he thought that they should have no official character; otherwise 
these repeated meetings might be misconstrued, and neutral and ex-enemy 
public opinion might think that the Allies were unprepared. 

M. MILLERAND said that what he had in mind was informal conversations, 
such as usually preceded formal conferences. 

Lorp Curzon said that he would remind the conference that there was a 
certain amount of business to get through quite apart from discussions with 
the Germans, This business would have to be got through during intervals 
of meetings with the Germans. Among this business he would like to mention 
Danzig. The High Commissioner was coming to Spa, and he hoped would 
be heard by the council. Another question was that of mandates for some of 
the former German possessions. A difference of opinion had arisen between 
Japan and the other Allied Powers on this matter. There was also the question 
of Poland, which was bound to come up, as numerous Polish gentlemen were 
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coming to Spa and hoped to get a hearing from the council. Another question 
was that of the war criminals. This question concerned Germany, but 
would have to be discussed in the absence of the Germans. The council 
would remember that Germany’s suggestion had been accepted that these 
trials should be before a German court, while the Allied Powers supplied 
prosecution evidence.+ Possibly by reason of the change of Government in 
Germany the matter was hanging fire, and nothing was being done. This 
also should be settled at Spa, and there were other questions besides which 
would furnish material for two or three days’ work, quite apart from the 
discussions with the German delegates. 

M. Hymans observed that the German Government had sent a request 
to the Belgian Government for documentary evidence regarding certain 
individuals, who were to be brought to trial before the Supreme Court at 
Leipzig. 

M. Devacrorx said that he would like to ask M. Millerand whether his 
proposals were meant to exclude meetings of a technical nature between 
Allied and German delegates sanctioned by the council. He thought that 
meetings of this character would speed up business, as, if the only contact 
with the Germans was through the council, the procedure might be very slow. 

M. MILLERAND said he did not mean to exclude meetings of this kind. 
He would like to add to the list mentioned by Lord Curzon, the reply to the 
Turkish observations regarding the Turkish treaty.s 

M. BEeRTHELOT observed that the reply was not very satisfactory. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said that Turkey would have to be treated like the 
other enemy Powers and must either accept the treaty or a continuance of 
war. He would suggest as the agenda for the conference at Spa— 


Disarmament, 
Reparation, 

Delivery of coal, 

War criminals, 

and probably Danzig. 


He would propose that at the outset of the conference the Chairman should 
state what he considered ought to be the agenda and ask the German dele- 
gates for their comments. 

M. MILLERAND enquired what was meant by the Danzig question? 

Mr. Lioyp GEorcE said there was a dispute between the Germans at 
Danzig and the Poles. This question must be settled after hearing both 
parties. 

M. MILLERAND said he understood this would not be a discussion as be- 
tween the Germans and the Allies. 


4 See No. 20, note 17. 

S Turkish observations on the draft treaty of peace with Turkey had been remitted to 
M. Millerand under cover of a note of June 25, 1920; further Turkish observations were 
remitted under a note of July 8. These two sets of observations were published by the Turkish 
Peace Delegation to form one document under the title Observations générales présentées par la 
Délégation Ottomane a la Conférence de la Paix (Paris, 1920]. 
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Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said if the Poles were heard, he thought the Germans 
should be heard, and that the council would be in this case in the position of 
judge. 

M. MiILLEeRAND asked whether the German Government or the people of 
Danzig were party to the case. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said he understood it was the people of Danzig. 

M. DELAcROIX, summing up the discussions, said that the agenda proposed 
by Mr. Lloyd George was adopted and that a representative of the in- 
habitants of Danzig should be summoned to state the case as against the 
Polish point of view. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said that this could be arranged through the High 
Commissioner. 

M. Devacror asked whether the first meeting at Spa could be fixed for 
10.30 on Monday. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said he thought that it might be of advantage only 
to deal with the agenda at the first meeting, he would therefore suggest 11 
o’clock as the hour of meeting. 

M. DeEtacrorx said that in that case the question of disarmament would 
not be discussed at the first meeting. 

Mr. Lioyp GEeorcE said he thought it would be better to make the 
acquaintance of the Germans first and then decide on the next move. 

M. DeEvacroxx said that it was desirable to decide at once who should state 
the Allied case regarding disarmament. He himself as Chairman would 
merely put the facts before the German delegates and ask for their reply. 
After this he thought a representative of a Great Power should state the case 
or the case might be stated by an expert. 

Mr. Lioyp GEorcE said that the case if stated by an expert would not 
have the same importance as if it were stated by a representative on the 
council. The expert would merely set forth facts and dates, whereas a repre- 
sentative of the Governments could state the case in a wider manner. 

M. JAsPAR said he entirely shared this point of view. The Germans would 
fasten on any statement by an expert in order to inaugurate a discussion on 
detail. | 

M. MILLERAND proposed that Mr. Lloyd George should state the case 
regarding disarmament as he thought it would have a greater effect on the 
Germans if Mr. Lloyd George stated it. 

Mr. Lioyp GEorGE agreed to state the Allied case on the subject of 
disarmament. 


3. At this point the coal experts entered the room. 

M. DeEtacrorx said that from the report received (Appendix 
II) it appeared that the experts were agreed on the principle 
that coal deliveries should be given priority by the German 
Government over all other deliveries due from them. There was a difference, 
however, as to the means of supervising the execution of this measure. The 
majority of the experts thought that a commission should be established at 
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German Delivery 
of Coal 


Berlin, others questioned whether such a commission would have sufficient 
power to obtain fulfilment of the demands of the Reparation Commis- 
sion. 

M. LE TrocQueER said that the treaty made a distinction between two 
categories of coal delivery due from Germany. One was to yield a substitute 
for the normal supply of the French mines destroyed by the German invasion; 
the second represented an equivalent for the coal annually sold before the 
war by Germany to France, Belgium and Italy. The Reparation Com- 
mission had consequently laid down a programme of deliveries from Ger- 
many. This programme in May demanded a total of 1,500,000 tons for 
France; 200,000 tons for Italy; 185,000 tons for Belgium and 40,000 for 
Luxemburg. Of the amount due to France only 54:2 per cent. had been 
delivered. Germany was not respecting the priority accorded to French 
claims on her coal production. The Reparation Commission had notified 
the various Governments of Germany’s default and according to section 17 
of Annex V [II] it was for the Governments to take steps to find a remedy. 
Accordingly the coal experts had met and had suggested certain measures. 
Some measures were required or Germany would go on defaulting. The 
experts proposed a declaration by the German Government of absolute 
priority of coal deliveries demanded by the Reparation Commission over 
all other deliveries. The experts were unanimous on this question. The next 
problem was how to see that Germany executed this agreement. The majority 
suggested a commission with powers of supervision. This commission would 
be a permanent delegation of the Reparation Commission situated at Berlin 
entitled to countersign any measures proposed by the German Central Coal 
Controller and also to place inspectors in certain places where coal was 
handled in transit. 

Mr. Lioyp GEorcE said that as the opposition to this proposal came from 
the British experts he would attempt to explain their point of view. While 
agrecing to the rest of the recommendations the British Government was very 
reluctant to adopt such a drastic remedy. It was most important for the 
countries concerned that Germany should make up her coal deficit, but 
German coal was also important from the wider point of view of reparations. 
Germany must have some means of meeting her external debts. Her internal 
debts she might cope with more easily, but she must have some exchangeable 
assets to deal with her foreign debts. If therefore, the British Government 
found some difficulty in agreeing to paragraphs 2, 3 and 4 of the draft, it 
was from a general point of view of the treaty considered as a whole. He 
thought the method proposed would be either futile or dangerous. He would 
not press his objection to paragraph 2, but he felt there was a strong objection 
to any attempt to control the disposal of German coal in detail. He had some 
experience of coal areas and knew how extremely difficult it was to follow 
the course of a truck-load once it had started. To do this would require a 
whole army of inspectors, otherwise if those concerned in the handling of coal 


6 In the French secretary’s record of this meeting the tonnages for Italy, Belgium and 
Luxemburg were given respectively as 285,000, 95,000, and 45,000. 
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were reluctant or inclined to resist, the whole work of the commission would 
be futile. 

As to the dangerous aspect of the proposal, if the coal producing areas in 
Germany were as inclined to turbulence as British coal areas, unfortunate 
incidents were bound to occur. If any of this coal had been due to Great 
Britain, he would regard it as most regrettable that English inspectors should 
be employed in the handling of it. He thought perhaps it was a mistake to 
isolate this question from all the other unfulfilled undertakings of Germany. 
Some method should be sought of enforcing due execution of all portions of 
the treaty, including the delivery of coal. He thought it was no use attempt- 
ing to deal individually with the shunters of trucks. This was a matter for 
the German Government to deal with. Suppose, for instance, an Italian 
inspector gave an order regarding the movement of a truck of coal, and if as 
a result he was personally attacked, there would be no remedy but to make 
the German Government apologise, or go to war. He was therefore prepared 
to agree to the recommendation regarding priority, and to the establishment 
of a commission to supervise generally what the German Government was 
doing and to make protest if it failed in its undertaking, but he thought it 
would be impossible and undesirable to make any attempt to label each piece 
of coal for France, Italy or Belgium, as the case might be. If this method were 
adopted with coal, it would have to be adopted with every other sort of 
reparation due from Germany. The method would cost more than the return 
it would yield. He, therefore, deprecated the adoption of paragraphs 3 and 4, 
and suggested that some other means for forcing the treaty on Germany 
should be sought. 

M. MILLERANnD said that he thought it was unfortunate that Great Britain 
alone should oppose the method suggested, seeing that she alone had no 
requirements in the matter of German coal. He would have no objection to 
the criticism of the methods suggested if the British delegation offered any 
alternative. What Mr. Lloyd George accepted in the draft was article 1. 
Article 1 merely represented the treaty, 1n accordance with which Germany 
owed coal, recognised her debt, but did not fulfil it. Paragraph 5 was the 
same thing. Paragraph 6 requested the Reparation Commission to give the 
Government notice of any default on the Germans’ part. The Reparation 
Commission was already doing this, and the matter was before the council 
in consequence of the Reparation Commission having done so. Conse- 
quently Mr. Lloyd George’s acceptance of paragraphs 1, 5 and 6 represented 
little consolation. He had, however, to thank Mr. Lloyd George for accepting 
article 2. Article 2 stipulated that the delegation of the Reparation Com- 
mission should be established at Berlin. As it was, the commission already 
existed at Essen. All it was able to do was to compile statistics. Mr. Lloyd 
George said that means must be found to get the treaty executed. In this 
particular the coal experts suggested certain means. These Mr. Lloyd 
George rejected. He said that it would be better to find a general method of 
ensuring respect by Germany for all her undertakings instead of the special 
method applicable only to coal. To this he had no objection to make. If the 
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British Government had any efficacious suggestion to make on this matter 
the French Government would certainly not oppose it, but hitherto he was 
not aware that any such suggestion had come from London. Consequently 
the position was not improved in any way. 

Coal was due to France; France needed it, and did not get it. No doubt if 
the method suggested was bound to lead to trouble, that method must be 
discarded, but he thought that Mr. Lloyd George exaggerated its dangers. 
Paragraph 3 distinctly said that the commission should not interfere in detail 
in the distribution of coal left for German disposal. The proposal amounted 
to the inspection of ten railway stations and two locks. All the inspector 
would have to do would be to see the coal sent out to its proper destination. 
This, Mr. Lloyd George chose to say, was impossible. The matter of coal 
was not only of economic and industrial importance; it was of vital import- 
ance socially. If France did not obtain coal for the following winter he could 
give no guarantee what might result, and the results might affect some of 
France’s neighbours and friends. France required the coal; the coal was due 
to her, and she was prevented from using any means within her power of 
obtaining it. The only outlet in this position was individual action by the 
creditor against his debtor. France had a valid and uncontested claim on the 
coal, and the coal existed. France must, therefore, take independent action. 
He did not suggest coercion, but individual arrangement with the debtor. 
This method would be deplorable. Common action among the Allies was 
the alpha and omega of his policy, but it must not be made impossible for 
him to carry it out. The plan suggested was, of course, open to criticism, as 
every such plan was; but mere criticism on a vital question of this sort was 
insufficient. If the plan was not good, an alternative should be offered. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said that he understood M. Millerand to have ex- 
pressed regret that objection to this plan should come from England, seeing 
that England did not require any of the coal. There was some misapprehen- 
sion in this, as Great Britain was actually 60,000,000 tons short. This was 
irrelevant. Did M. Millerand mean that Great Britain had no right to express 
an opinion on measures intended to enforce coal deliveries from Germany? 
The document under discussion had been handed to him a few minutes 
before, and he had hardly had time to read it before the discussion began. 
After considering it for a moment he thought it might provoke conflicts in 
Germany. If these conflicts led to trouble, was the trouble to be coped with 
only by France, Belgium and Italy? If so, he had nothing to say. But if 
Great Britain was to be called upon to take a share, he was surely entitled 
to express the views of the British Government. 

M. MILLERAND said that he entirely recognised the right of the British 
Government to criticise anything that was suggested. He was glad to hear 
the criticism. What he complained of was that the British experts rejected 
the plan proposed without suggesting any alternative. He did not think that 
the proposal was open to the objections made, seeing that the Germans them- 
selves had suggested it in May, 1919.7 Even so, every method was open to 

7 See the Observations of the German Peace Delegation on the Conditions of Peace, 
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criticism. If Mr. Lloyd George had not had time to study it, he hoped that 
he would take time to do so. The problem was a vital one, and mere criticism 
would not solve it. 

Count Srorza said that, as the experts had not agreed, and as agreement 
had not been reached in the council, he suggested—not as a final solution, 
but as a form of approach that might be helpful—that the onus of making 
a suggestion be placed upon the Germans. The Allied Governments were 
on the eve of meeting the German delegates; it could not be expected that 
they would be conciliatory on all points, but for tactical and psychological 
reasons they might wish to be conciliatory on some. He thought it might be 
useful to depute a commission to meet the Germans on this matter of coal, 
and to tell them that the Allies insisted upon a radical change in the matter 
of coal deliveries and wished to know what the Germans proposed to do. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said that he agreed with this proposal. When the 
Germans had made a suggestion it could then be examined. 

M. MILLERAND said that he also proposed that the coal experts should 
meet again, and, after taking note of Mr. Lloyd George’s criticisms, attempt 
to put up a further proposal on the following morning. 

M. DEvacroxrx said that a possible means of bringing pressure on Germany 
would be to refuse her certain categories of raw material if she continued to 
default in the delivery of coal. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said he did not think that the coal experts alone were 
able to deal with this question, which involved political and psychological 
questions. He would like members of the Reparation Commission to be 
associated with them. 


It was agreed— 


That Count Sforza’s proposal, that the Germans should be asked to 
make suggestions for the punctual delivery of coal due from them under 
the treaty should be followed; and that, meanwhile, the coal experts, 
together with representatives of the Reparation Commission, should again 
review the situation and make a report to the council. 


(The Meeting then adjourned.) 
Brussels, Fuly 3, 1920. 


APPENDIX I To No. 42 
Execution of the Treaty of Peace with Germany 


(A.J. 188. Confidential.) 


Memorandum for the Supreme Council of the Allied Governments, drawn up by the Military, 
Aeronautic and Naval Representatives of Belgium, Great Britain, France, Italy and Japan 


(Approved by the Supreme Council at Brussels, on Friday, July 3, 1920.) 
The principal violations or non-executions of the treaty are as given below. 


transmitted under cover of the German note of May 29, 1919: Papers relating to the Foreign 
Relations of the United States: the Paris Peace Conference 1919, vol. vi, pp. 861 f. 
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The integral execution of the clauses dealt with in this memorandum, which is 
indispensable in order to ensure the disarmament of Germany, must be carried out 
at once. 


(A)—Miulitary Clauses 

1. Under the terms of article 211, after the expiration of a period of three 
months, which terminated on the roth April, the German laws were to have been 
modified and maintained by the German Government in conformity with the 
military clauses of the treaty, which forbid all military, personal and compulsory 
service, and only permit recruitment for long terms of service (article 174). 

No legislative action has yet been taken by the German Government in this 
matter, and, not only have these laws not yet been passed, but the Germans are 
still continuing short-term recruitment in the Reichswehr (active army), and some 
units have in this way renewed half their effective strength within a period of four 
months. 

2. Under the terms of article 170, the manufacture for, and export to, foreign 
countries of arms, munitions and war material of every kind are strictly pro- 
hibited. 

This article is constantly violated, and, in spite of the repeated demands of 
the Commission of Control, no legislative measures have been taken to ensure its 
execution. 

3. The Reichswehr was to be reduced to 100,000 men by the roth July. At 
the present date no measures had yet been taken to carry out this reduction, and, 
as its execution will take some time, it will be impossible to complete it by the date 
fixed. 

Moreover, contrary to the terms of the treaty, heavy artillery has been main- 
tained in the Reichswehr, which also includes a larger number of staff than those 
authorised, as well as staffs the existence of which is not allowed. 

The formations of Einwohnerwehren (civic guards), the disbandment of which 
has been demanded of the German Government since the 1st December, 1919, still 
exist in very large numbers, in spite of all representations made by the Com- 
mission of Control since the coming into force of the treaty. These formations 
constitute real reserves, and a large proportion of their members are armed. This 
state of affairs is a violation of the stipulations of article 178 of the treaty, which 
forbids ‘all measures appertaining to mobilisation.’ 

4. Under the terms of article 169, all German war material in excess of the 
quantities allowed, had to be surrendered to be destroyed (or rendered useless) by 
the roth March. 

At the present date, in spite of the efforts of the Commission of Control, there 
still remains undelivered a large quantity of this material, mainly small arms, the 
numbers of which, as declared by the German Government, are undoubtedly too 
low. 

This undelivered material, added to that already surrendered but not yet 
destroyed, totals an extremely important amount for destruction. 

This situation, brought about by the obstruction shown by German Government 
officials to the efforts of the Commission of Control, constitutes a definite violation 
of article 169, the execution of which is now three months overdue, a delay which is 
increasing day by day. 

Moreover, the German Government, without adequate proof, claims to have 
destroyed before the 5th January, 1920, a very large amount of war material. The 
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proof of this destruction must be definitely established by the earliest possible date; 
otherwise there will be justification for the belief that this material has been con- 
cealed, which would constitute a violation of the same article. 

Finally, the quantities of Allied war material declared by the German Govern- 
ment to be in its possession are clearly insufficient. 


(B)—Air Clauses 

Article 202 lays down that all military and naval aeronautical material must be 
delivered within a period of three months, expiring on the roth April, 1920. The 
remarks made with reference to article 169 of the military clauses apply generally 
to this article, which has not been carried out within the prescribed period. 

Moreover, recent searches have led to the discovery of important quantities of 
hidden material (fifty-four aeroplanes, over 4,000 engines, &c.). From this fact, 
and judging by the amount of aeronautical material approximately known at the 
date of the armistice, the conclusion as to the existence of a large amount of hidden 
material is justified. This would constitute a fresh violation of the same article. 

Finally, it has been established that very large quantities of aeronautical 
material have been exported, a fact which constitutes yet another violation of 
article 202. 


(C)—Naval Clauses 


1. Article 209 lays down that the German authorities must hand to the Com- 
mission of Control all the information and documents that it deems to be necessary. 

Despite the insistence of the commission, not a document or plan has been 
handed over. Moreover, on the 2nd May, 1920, the German authorities refused to 
deliver any documents or plans other than those which they consider necessary. 

Admitting that it is obviously impossible to assure the execution of the treaty 
without documents, this attitude indicates a definite intention not to carry out 
the engagements of the treaty. 

2. Articles 204 and 206 authorise the Naval Inter-Allied Commission of Control 
to inspect the factories for the manufacture of naval material. These inspections 
have met with grave and continual difficulties caused by the representatives of the 
German Government. 

Moreover, it has been shown, in the course of visits which have been made, that 
an important quantity of naval material has been concealed. 

3. In conformity with article 192 the naval war material referred to in this 
article should have been surrendered to the Principal Allied and Associated Powers. 
In carrying out the destruction of a part of this material without the knowledge of 
the commission, the German authorities have committed an infraction of the 


treaty. 
* * * % & «8 


Finally, the warships should, in accordance with article 185, have been de- 
livered by the roth March, 1920. Although it is not possible definitely to establish 
that the non-surrender of the warships by this date constitutes a violation of the 
treaty, it is nevertheless certain that the necessary dispositions for effecting the 
surrender of the ships have not been made. In consequence of this delay certain 
warships which were known to be in good condition have been allowed to de- 
teriorate and are actually useless. 


Brussels, July 2, 1920. 
§ Thus in filed copy. 
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APPENDIX II To No. 42 
Projet de Décision 


Charbons 

En vue d’assurer |’exécution intégrale des décisions prises par la Commission 
des Réparations pour l’application des dispositions du Traité de Paix en ce qui 
concerne les livraisons de charbon dues par |’Allemagne aux Alliés, 

Il est décidé que: 


1. Le Gouvernement allemand devra reconnaitre la priorité absolue sur toutes 
autres livraisons a celles qui auront été prescrites par la Commission des Répara- 
tions; 

2. Une délégation permanente de la Commission des Réparations sera installée 
a Berlin; elle aura pour mission de s’assurer que le principe ci-dessus est rigoureuse- 
ment appliqué; 

3. En conséquence, tous programmes ou ordres de répartition établis par le 
Commissaire d’Empire aux Charbons seront soumis a cette délégation et seront 
revétus de son visa avant expédition, la délégation n’ayant pas, toutefois, a 
s’'immiscer dans le détail de la répartition du charbon laissé a la disposition de 
Allemagne; 

4. Afin de s’assurer de ]’exécution de ces programmes et ordres, la Commission 
des Réparations établira tous organes de surveillance ou de controle qu’elle jugera 
nécessaires. Ces organes seront placés, suivant les besoins, au départ des mines et 
dans les gares de triage ou de rassemblement ainsi que dans les ports de charge- 
ment. 

Elle décidera également des formalités auxquelles seront subordonnées les 
expéditions par fer ou par eau, en vue de rendre effective la priorité des livraisons 
aux Alliés; 

5. Le Gouvernement al:emand donnera tous ordres et instructions en vue de 
Pexécution de ces mesures; 

6. La Commission des Réparations est pri¢e de signaler aux Puissances inté- 
ressées toutes infractions aux principes ci-dessus adoptés. 


La délégation britannique accepte le paragraphe 1. 

Elle accepte les paragraphes 5 et 6 pour autant qu’ils se rapportent au para- 
graphe 1. 

Elle ne peut accepter les paragraphes 2, 3 et 4, parce qu’ils ne lui semblent pas 
pratiques sans |’établissement d’un contrdle qui n’est pas de la compétence des 
experts en charbons, 
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CHAPTER VIII 
Proceedings of the Conference of Spa 


July 5-16, 1920 


No. 43 


1.¢c.P. 118] British Secretary’s Notes of an International Conference held at 
the Villa Fraineuse, at Spa, on Monday, July 5, 1920, at 11 a.m. 


PRESENT: Belgium: M. Delacroix, Prime Minister (in the Chair); M. Hymans, 
Minister for Foreign Affairs; M. Jaspar, Minister of the Interior; 
SECRETARIES, M. Rolin Jacquemyns, Le Vicomte Davignon, Baron 
Guillaume. 

British Empire: The Right Hon. D. Lloyd George, Prime Minister; The 
Right Hon. the Earl Curzon of Kedleston, Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs; The Right Hon. Sir L. Worthington-Evans; sEcRE- 
TARIES, Sir M. Hankey, Lieutenant-Colonel Storr. 

France: M. Millerand, President of the Council; M. Francois Marsal, 
Minister of Finance; M. Berthelot, M. Dubois, President of the 
Reparation Commission; SECRETARIES [sic], M. Massigli. 

Italy: Gount Sforza, Minister for Foreign Affairs; Signor Bertolini, 
Delegate on the Reparation Commission; Marquis della Torretta; 
SECRETARIES, Signor Pagliano, Signor Bianchi, Signor Ricotti. 

Japan: Viscount Chinda; secretaries, Mr. Saito, Mr. Sawada. 

Germany: Herr von Fehrenbach, Imperial Chancellor; Dr. von Simons, 
Minister for Foreign Affairs; Herr Wirth, Minister of Finance; 
SECRETARIES, Dr. Koster, Dr. Reinhardt, Dr. Thomsen. 

INTERPRETERS: M. Camerlynck, M. Godart, Captain Hinchley-Cooke, 
Dr. Brinckmann, Herr Illich, Herr Immelen. 


M. DeEtacrorx declared the conference open at 11 a.m., and said that, in 
his capacity as chairman, he suggested that the conference should first apply 
itself to drawing up an agenda, which might include the following points, 
to be taken in turn:— 


1, The execution of the military, naval and air clauses of the Treaty of 
Peace with Germany. 

2. Question of reparation. 

3. Coal, which was a subject that had to be approached from a somewhat 
special point of view. 

4. Certain questions respecting the bringing to trial of those accused of 
acts contrary to the laws of war. 

5. Question of Danzig. 


M. Delacroix enquired whether anyone had any suggestion or comment to 
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make in regard to the above programme. If not, he proposed that the con- 
ference should proceed to discuss the first item, the execution of the military 
clauses. He did not think it desirable that the conference itself should go 
closely into details, as the examination of these had better be left to the 
special experts. The representatives of the Allied Powers, however, were 
anxious to hear what the German delegation had to say in a general way in 
respect of this subject. Due notice had been given to the German Govern- 
ment that this question would be discussed, and they had had time for 
reflection. He therefore invited the German delegation to state to the con- 
ference what their intentions in general were. 

HERR VON FEHRENBACH said that, in the name of the German people and 
German Government, as well as in his own name, he wished to express his 
thanks for having been allowed to examine face to face with the Allied Powers 
the question of the application of the treaty. The German Government and 
people had always been, and would continue to be, animated by a firm 
desire loyally to execute the treaty, and they wished to prove it by their 
actions. They made no exception in respect of the military clauses. They 
considered, however, that the military point of view could not be examined 
independently of more general questions, and, more particularly, economic 
questions. In order to counter dangers from the right and the left, Germany 
ought to be in a position to repress any troubles that might eventually arise. 
While they desired scrupulously to meet the obligations which they had 
undertaken, it was necessary that their internal situation should be secured. 
He proposed to leave it to his colleague, the Minister for Foreign Affairs, to 
give a general explanation of the German point of view in regard to the 
military question. The conference was aware that he had only been in power 
for the last week, but Herr von Simons would be able to furnish the necessary 
explanations to the conference. He assumed that the conference would only 
consider general explanations, and the examination of details would be left 
to a special commission. As a matter of fact, the German delegation had not 
brought their military experts with them, and, owing to a breakdown in 
telephonic communications, it had not been possible for these experts to join 
the delegation in time to be present at to-day’s sitting. He had, however, 
telegraphed to Herr Gessler, the Minister of Defence, and General von 
Seeckt instructing them to come without delay. 

Mr. Lioyp GEORGE enquired when he [sic] would be likely to arrive, as 
in his opinion is [z¢] was not possible to discuss the question of the execution 
of the military clauses. 

HERR VON FEHRENBACH replied that when the telephone had broken down 
he had at once telegraphed to Berlin, and his message ought to have reached 
the German Government this morning. The Minister for War ought to 
arrive on the following day. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE asked at what hour. 

HERR VON FEHRENBACH suggested that, although the Minister for War 
was not present, the discussion might be initiated, as he was accompanied by 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs, who was in the room. 
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Mr. Lioyp GEorGE pointed out that the only man who would know 
exactly what was going on in Germany in regard to this question was the 
Minister for War. It was also essential that his principal military adviser 
should be present as well. 

HERR VON FEHRENBACH sald that he fully agreed. 

Mr. Lioyp GEorGE enquired whether these officials would arrive in Spa 
in time for a conference in the morning. 

HERR VON FEHRENBACH Said that he did not think they could be at Spa 
before 2 p.m. 

M. DeEvacrorx, addressing the conference, then said that it was proposed 
to adjourn the discussion until the responsible German Minister and General 
von Seeckt could be present. It was essential that the competent naval and 
air experts should also attend, and arrangements should therefore be made 
accordingly. He then asked Herr von Fehrenbach if he was certain that they 
would arrive by 2 p.m. the following day. Otherwise, he suggested that no 
hour should be fixed for the resumption of the discussion until the German 
officials had actually arrived. 

HERR VON FEHRENBACH undertook to let the chairman of the conference 
know as soon as the German Minister and his military advisers reached Spa, 
and promised that he and his colleagues would hold themselves in immediate 
readiness to attend at whatever hour the chairman might fix. He then asked 
permission to raise a point on the subject of the fourth item on the agenda, 
which referred to the bringing to trial of war criminals. Would it be advisable 
that the German Minister of Justice should be summoned to Spa to attend 
when this question was discussed ? 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said that in his opinion he most certainly ought to be 
asked to attend, and explained that the Lord Chancellor of England and the 
French and Belgian juridical officials of high rank were also coming. It was 
important that all these legal experts should meet and discuss the question 
among themselves. 

HERR VON FEHRENBACH said that it would be convenient if a date could be 
fixed for the discussion of the fourth item in order that he could make quite 
certain that the German Minister of Justice would be there. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said that the Lord Chancellor of England would be in 
Spa on the morning of the following Thursday. 


(The conference adjourned at 11.35 a.m.) 


After the withdrawal of the German delegation, Mr. Lloyd George pro- 
posed that an announcement should be made in the press of all the countries 
concerned that the conference would not resume its work until the German 
Ministers of War and Justice and General von Seeckt arrived in Spa. 

M. MILLERAND agreed, but suggested that nothing should appear in the 
newspapers in regard to the discussion of the Danzig question, as he thought 
this should be reserved for the present. 

Lorp Curzon said that the British delegation had discussed the Danzig 
question the previous Saturday with Sir Reginald Tower, the High Com- 
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missioner at Danzig. He would ascertain the result of that discussion and 
arrange for the attendance of the High Commissioner whenever convenient. 


Hé6tel Britannique, Spa, 
July 5, 1920. 


No. 44 


1.C.P. 118A] Notes of an Inter-Allied Meeting held at the Villa Nirveze, Spa, 
on Monday, July 5, 1920, at 3 p.m. 


PRESENT: Belgium: M. Jaspar, Minister of the Interior; M. Theunis, Delegate on 
the Reparation Commission. 
British Empire: The Right Hon. Sir L. Worthington-Evans, Sir John 
Bradbury, Mr. Blackett. 
France: M. Francois Marsal, Minister of Finance; M. Dubois, President 
of the Reparation Commission; M. Celier, M. Avenol, M. de Fleuriau. 


Italy: Signor Bertolini, Delegate on the Reparation Commission. 
A number of secretaries were also present. 


The conference took place following upon a private conference between the 
British and French Ministers, in which the question of a pro- 

Reparations. posal to be made to Belgium was discussed. 
Discussion on M. JASPAR requested Sir L. Worthington-Evans to explain 
British Proposals the contents and purpose of the British document (Appendix 

_ I, 1.C.P. 116s).2 

Sir L. Wortuincton-Evans explained that the purpose of the document 
was to provide, in connection with the settlement of percentages, for a method 
for accounting for the surpluses of receipts in kind, if there were any, re- 
ceived by the various countries concerned, over the costs of their armies of 
occupation, and to avoid any necessity for actual payments in cash by one 
country or another to the reparation pool in respect of such surpluses. He 
pointed out that, if the costs of the armies of occupation were not reduced, 
as proposed, to the French scale, there would, in fact, not be likely to be any 
surplus. The suggestion that the cost of armies of occupation should be 
reduced to the French scale had been proposed—he was not quite sure by 
whom—as one of the means of contributing to a solution of the problems to 
make the proportions available go round among the various Allies. He 
desired to make it clear that, from the British point of view, the reduction of 
the cost of the armies of occupation was dependent on the acceptance of the 
documents as a whole. He pointed out that one of the effects of reducing the 
cost of the armies of occupation would be to bring into operation at an earlier 
date the Belgian priority, which took effect only after the cost of the armies 
of occupation had been satisfied. He fully recognised that Belgian priority 


1 The typescript text here read ‘5 p.m.’ 
2 No. 40. 
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was a matter of principle which could not be disturbed, but he pointed out 
that, at the time when the arrangements under which Belgium received a 
priority of 2 milliards of gold marks was fixed, it was fixed in relation to a 
method of payment of reparation by Germany which was no longer under 
discussion. The present proposal was that Germany should make payment 
in annuities, spread over a period of years, without interest. This fact intro- 
duced new considerations, and involved re-examination, not as to the 
question whether Belgium should have a priority or not, but as to the 
amount of that priority. 

The proposals in the British memorandum affected Belgium’s priority in 
two ways. On the one hand, the method of accounting involved that Belgium 
would not be liable to find in cash and pay out to the reparation pool the 
excess of the value of her receipts in kind, which, he was informed, might 
amount to as much as 400,000,000 marks, for the purpose of covering the 
costs of the armies of occupation of other Powers, in particular, of America. 
On the other hand, the proposal that the value of their deliveries in kind 
should be retained by the other Powers receiving them meant that they 
would not be available for purposes of paying the Belgian priority. 

With regard to the amount of the Belgian priority, the figure in the docu- 
ment of June 19193 was 2 milliards of gold marks, but, under the new system 
of annuities payable by Germany over a series of years with interest, it was 
necessary to re-examine the question of interest or discount. He did not 
propose to enter into a long discussion as to this matter, but he would assume 
that it would not be disputed that interest or discount must be allowed for. 

The British proposition was put forward on the basis, first, that it appeared 
to be a just one, and secondly, that, apart from the necessity of re-examining 
the matter, in view of the new system of payment by annuities, some such 
arrangement appeared to be required in order to meet the reasonable claims 
of Italy. Italy had asked for a priority in respect of the payments which she 
would otherwise have to make for receipts in kind from Austria and for 
expenses of liberation, which she would otherwise have to pay into the 
common pool. He had perhaps better correct himself by saying that Italy 
had asked for a sum of 4 milliards out of the reparation to be paid by Austria, 
Hungary and Bulgaria. The British proposition did not go the whole way, 
but went as far as seemed possible for the purposes of meeting Italy. 

He thought that he had now explained the main contents of the British 
note, and he suggested that the first discussion should be in regard to the 
proposal with respect to the treatment of receipts in kind. 

M. JAsPAR said that he thought that perhaps the question of armies of occu- 
pation should be taken first. 

Reduction of M. Marsa_ said that the reduction of the costs of armies of 

Costs of Army occupation was entirely acceptable to France. 

of Occupation MM. JaspaR asked what would be the position if America did 
not reduce her costs for armies of occupation. 

Sir L. Wortuincton-Evans replied that the Americans had not accepted 

3 See No. 40, note 3. 
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the treaty. He thought they might find themselves confronted by a fait 
accomplt. 

M. THEvunis stated that it was not entirely the question of the treaty, 
because the Americans had the right to demand payment of their armies of 
occupation under the terms of the armistice. 


M. JasPaR stated that, neither directly nor indirectly could Belgium agree 
to any reduction of her priority, even if it involved a with- 
Belgian Priority drawal of the British proposal with regard to the costs of 
armies of occupation. The Treaty of Versailles was ratified by 
the Belgian Parliament on the definite understanding that Belgium had 
obtained the priority allowed for in the document of June, 1919, which had 
been presented to the Belgian Parliament. While it was true that the British 
proposal involved a reduction in [?for] the British army of occupation, its effect 
was to establish a whole series of new priorities in respect of receipts in kind 
and in regard to the repayment of the war advances of the Allies to Belgium. 
Moreover, whereas the arrangement of 1919 had not involved any payment 
of interest by Belgium on sums received in respect of her priority, the new 
proposal involved payment of interest at 5 per cent., which reduced the 
value of the priority by one-half. He desired to state formally that no Belgian 
Government could meet the Belgian Parliament with such proposals. 

M. Marsa said that they were not discussing any change in the principle 
of Belgium’s priority. They were only discussing methods of dealing with it. 
The agreement of June, 1919, was based on hypotheses totally at variance 
with present conditions. We were now discussing payment by annuities 
without interest and arrangements for allowing Germany to discount such 
annuities in advance. If Germany is allowed to discount the annuities, it is 
obviously just that Belgium should enter into an arrangement for a discount 
in respect of her priority. 

M. THEuNnIs stated that it seemed to him that the mixing up of the questions 
of priority and of percentages was entirely contrary to the intentions of the 
document of 1919. He denied that, even in June 1919, it was really expected 
that Germany would pay a large sum in cash. The document of June 1919 
was perfectly clear. The examples attached to the agreement definitely 
provided for the possibility of Germany’s paying in instalments, and there 
was no suggestion that Belgium should pay interest. 

M. CE ier stated that there was clearly some misunderstanding. M. Jaspar 
had well said that Belgium’s priority was not meant to be a present to Belgium. 
It was merely a priority in respect of payments of capital. In view of the new 
arrangement, it was necessary to take into account present values. If Ger- 
many were to issue a loan and to discount part of the annuities at 8 per cent., 
Belgium would be [? given], not merely a priority, but a free gift. There was 
no question of giving Belgium a free gift in the example attached to the docu- 
ment of June 1919. 

M. THeEunis said that the document spoke for itself. It talked of instal- 


ments and repayment by Belgium over thirty years, without any question 
of interest or discount. 
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M. Marsa said that, if it was a question of attempting to follow exactly 
the letter of the treaty, the result would be that no one would get anything in 
respect of reparation for years. What we were trying to arrive at was a 
practical solution. 

Sir L. WorRTHINGTON-EvANs agreed with M. Marsal. The spirit in which 
the meeting to-day was being held was to attempt to arrive at practical 
solutions. He had made it clear that he did not for a moment question 
Belgium’s right to priority in principle. Our common object was to find a 
formula agreeable to all parties which would enable us to arrive more 
quickly at getting actual payments from Germany in respect of reparation 
at an early date. 

M. THEunIs interjected that, if he might be permitted to speak frankly, the 
trouble was that the priority given to Belgium was given at a time of optim- 
ism in 1919, but at the present moment the feeling of the other Allies was that 
priority was painful to them. 

M. AVENOL protested, and suggested that the question should be considered 
further in relation to a suggestion which had been made that 
Issue of a Loan any surplus of receipts in kind over the costs of the armies of 
by Germany _ occupation of the country receiving them should be used as a 
sort of guarantee fund for the interest on a loan to be issued by 
Germany. 


M. Marsa_ stated that, if any progress was to be made, it would be 
necessary, whatever might be decided as to priority, somehow or other to 
secure the effective issue of a loan by Germany. 

M. TuHEunIs drew attention to the provision in the British document under 
which a sort of priority over Belgium’s priority was given to the repayment 
of the advances made to Belgium by the Allies during the war, and stated 
that, in his view, the priority was not justified, as the treaty did not provide 
for the repayment of these advances until 1926. 

M. Marsat stated that he desired to make a practical suggestion, which 
was that Belgium’s priority should be satisfied out of the proceeds of, say, the 
first three loans to be made by Germany, some definite proportion of each 
loan being set aside for Belgium, and he added that, unless some solution 
could be found, the Allies would have no interest in securing the issue of a 
loan at all. What was necessary was that they should get together and 
examine methods of meeting their difficulties. He developed the suggestion 
that the interest on a loan by Germany should be guaranteed in some way 
by the surplus of the receipts in kind over the costs of armies of occupation. 

M. JAsPAR said that, if he understood rightly, this suggestion was that 
Belgium should be the one who would guarantee the issue of the loan by 
making available a surplus which should properly come to Belgium. 

M. Marsat pointed out that there would be no surplus if the costs of the 
armies of occupation were not reduced. 

sir L, WorTHINGTON-Evans added that, not only was this so, but Belgium 
would probably have to make a payment into the reparation pool out of the 
surplus of her receipts for her costs of armies of occupation. 
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After some discussion of whether Belgium would have a surplus to pay over 
or not, M. Marsat said that this was not the place to discuss figures. What 
was necessary was to find some method of turning into money a portion of 
what Germany owed. M. Theunis had rightly stated that some of the 
illusions of 1919 had been lost, but they were all interested in making a 
beginning in converting their claim upon Germany into a debt owed by Ger- 
many, not to the Allied Government[s], but to neutral holders of German 
bonds. No one disputed Belgium’s priority, but what they were seeking was 
some solution which would be attractive to all parties. He again suggested 
his formula as regards the use of the surplus as a guarantee and the payment 
of Belgium’s priority out of the proceeds of the first three loans. 

M. JASPAR stated that he was in accord as to the general principle, but did 
not see how Belgium’s money should be diverted (from her) in order to be 
used as a guarantee for the loan. 

After some further discussion of the question whether Belgium ought to be 
called upon to discount her priority, it was pointed out that, unless Belgium 
were willing to give some help, the probability was that no one would get any 
reparation at all for years. 

M. JasPAR stated that the proposal as regards the use of the surplus as a 
guarantee, and the whole question of a loan, was not to be found in the 
English text. 

Sir L. WortTHinctTon-Evans stated that it was certainly an extension of the 
English text, and that it had been, as he understood, suggested by M. Marsal 
as a method of further meeting Belgium’s objections as regards their priority. 

M. Marsa thensummed up, and suggested that experts should be appointed 
by the countries represented there to consider a new text embodying both the 
original British text and the proposals that had been made that afternoon. 

M. JaspaR said that two separate points had been raised. There was the 
question of mobilisation of the German reparation in the form of a loan, and 
related thereto the question of Belgium’s priority, and there was the entirely 
separate question of percentages. He objected strongly to the proposal that 
Belgium should be called upon to pay for her priority by a reduction of her 
percentage. | 

Sir L. WortHincTon-Evans said that the two questions could not be 
entirely separated. There was a clear connection between the question of 
Belgian priority and the issue of a German loan to discount the annuities. 
But the question of proportions was also involved. If the percentages were 
not fixed by some arrangement between the Governments, it would be years 
before the Reparation Commission would be able to arrive at figures based 
on a literal interpretation of the treaty. 

M. JAsPaR asked whether, in Sir Laming’s mind, the question of priority was 
definitely connected with the question of percentages. 

Question of | StR L. WorTHINGTON-Evans pointed out that the question of 

Percentages reparation in kind was bound to affect the question of priority, and 
so far as Great Britain was concerned, the accounting for reparation 

in kind affected the proposed reduction in their percentage, and the question 
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of the reduction of the cost of their armies of occupation, and this latter also 
affected priority. 

‘M. JAspAR said that he absolutely refused to mix up the question of 
percentages with the question of priority. He would like to make a direct 
appeal to France. It was for the benefit of France that England proposed to 
reduce her percentage. The new proposals threw the burden upon Belgium. 

Sm L. WortTHINGTON-EvANS said that the effect of our reducing our per- 
centage with reference to France was to set a share free for Belgium. A 
reduction of the cost of the armies of occupation was proposed at the cost of 
Great Britain. Each question was inseparably connected with the other, and 
he suggested that it was not wise on Belgium’s part to refuse to examine 
proposals made with a view to assist in obtaining for Belgium the percentage 
which she wished to get. 

M. JaspaR asked that the French Government should produce a new docu- 
ment representing the views of the French Government, thus completing the 
British document. 


This was agreed to. 


SIGNOR BERTOLINI stated that he was grateful for the effort which was made 

in the British draft to meet Italy’s point of view, but he was afraid 
Italian | that the arrangement as regards Italy did not completely meet the 
Percentage case. Under agreements made in 19109, Italy was not called upon 

to pay in cash, but in bonds, for property ceded by Austria, and he 
reminded his colleagues that, in respect of costs of armies of occupation, Italy 
had a claim against Austria which, though he was not quite sure of the figures, 
amounted to some hundreds of millions of gold crowns. Italy could not agree 
to accept a percentage of 10 per cent., except in consideration of the addi- 
tional advantage which she had asked for. 

On being pressed to state what the additional advantage was, Signor 
Bertolini said it was the 4 milliards priority. (See Appendix IIa to I.C.P. 
116P[B]?.) 

The meeting adjourned. 

Hotel Britannique, Spa, 

July 6, 1920. 


No. 45 


1.C.P. 119] British Secretary's Notes of an International Conference held at 
the Villa Fraineuse, Spa, on Tuesday, July 6, 1920, at 4.30 p.m. 


PrEsENT: Belgium: M. Delacroix, Prime Minister (in the Chair); M. Hymans, 
Minister for Foreign Affairs; M. Jaspar, Minister of the Interior; 
General Maglinse, Chief of the General Staff; secretaries, M. Rolin 
Jacquemyns, Le Vicomte Davignon, Le Baron Guillaume. 


British Empire: The Right Hon. D. Lloyd George, Prime Minister; ‘The 
Right Hon. the Earl Curzon of Kedleston, Secretary of State for 
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Foreign Affairs; The Right Hon. Sir L. Worthington-Evans, Field- 
Marshal Sir H. Wilson, Chief of the Imperial General Staff; Admiral 
Sir E. Charlton, President of the Naval Commission of Control in 
Germany; Captain Domvile, R.N., Air-Commodore Masterman, 
Chairman of the Aerial Commission of Control in Germany; Group- 
Captain Groves; sECRETARIES, Sir M. Hankey, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Storr, Mr. Philip Kerr. 

France. M. Millerand, President of the Council; M. Le Trocquer, 
Minister of Public Works; M. Berthelot, Marshal Foch, General 
Weygand, General Nollet, President of the Military Commission of 
Control in Germany; Admiral Levavasseur, Captain Roper; sECRE- 
TARIES, M. Laroche, M. Massigli. 

Italy: Count Sforza, Minister for Foreign Affairs; Signor Bertolini, 
Delegate on the Reparation Commission; Marquis della Torretta, 
Admiral Grassi, General Marietti, Colonel Maltese, Commander 
Ruspoli; sEcRETARIES, Signor Galli, Signor Bianchi, Signor Ricotti. 

Japan: Viscount Chinda, Rear-Admiral Iida, Major-General Watanabe; 
SECRETARY, Mr. Sawada. 

Germany: Herr von Fehrenbach, Imperial Chancellor; Dr. von Simons, 
Minister for Foreign Affairs; Herr von Gessler, Minister of National 
Defence; General von Seeckt; sEcRETARIES, Dr. Koster, Dr. Rein- 
hardt, Dr. Thomsen. 

INTERPRETERS: M. Camerlynck, M. Godart, Captain Hinchley-Cooke, 
Dr. Brinckmann, Herr Illich, Herr Immelen. 


M. DeEvacrork, as chairman, declared the conference open at 4.30 p.m. It 

had, he said, been agreed at their meeting in the morning of 
Execution of the the previous day! that they should continue the discussion of 
Naval, Military the military, naval and air clauses of the Versailles Treaty. 
ee dingly invited the members of the G delegation 
of the Treaty of '1¢ accordingly invited the members of the German delegatio 
Piace with to reply to the three notes? which had been despatched to the 
Germany German Government dealing with the subject, in consequence 

of the decision which had been reached at a previous confer- 
ence of the Allied Powers. 

HERR VON GESSLER stated that the German Government had, from the 
outset, done their best to carry out the clauses of the treaty, but they had from 
the beginning been greatly hampered by internal troubles in their country. 
One of the main reasons why it had been essential to retain large numbers of 
effectives had been known as the ‘Kapp Put[s]ch.’ Following this movement 
were the troubles which arose in the basin of the Ruhr, in Saxony and else- 
where, which necessitated moving troops into those areas. As soon as quiet 
had been restored the troops had been recalled, and volunteers, who had 
been enlisted temporarily for their assistance, had been disbanded. Precise 
details as to the numbers of these troops and volunteers had been laid before 
the Inter-Allied Commission in Berlin, which had examined them and found 
them correct. A further impediment in the disbandment had been created 


1 See No. 43. 2 See No. 38, note 12. 
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by political disturbances which had necessitated the retention of an army of 
the size of 200,000 men. On the other hand, the numbers of the navy had 
been reduced in conformity with the terms of the treaty, except that a certain 
number of men for mine-sweeping purposes had been retained until the 
20th September following. As regards the destruction of guns and material, 
very great progress had been made, and the differences of opinion which had 
existed as to the extent to which the destruction of heavy artillery had been 
carried out had so far been composed that the Inter-Allied Commission of 
Control had expressed their satisfaction at what had been done. Coming to 
the execution of the terms of the treaty so far as the destruction of small-arm 
ammunition was involved, Herr von Gessler pointed out some of the diffi- 
culties that stood in the way. For instance, the obstruction inspired by 
misguided patriotism, mistakes made by subordinate officers, and so on. 
These difficulties, however, he thought could be dissipated so long as the 
German Government and the Inter-Allied Commission of Control continued 
to work in close co-operation. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE asked permission to interrupt for a moment Herr von 
Gessler’s statement. He desired to point out that the German Minister of 
Defence, in his statement, had passed rather rapidly, he thought, from the 
question of the reduction of effectives in the German army to that of the 
destruction of material. Surely Herr von Gessler had something more to say 
regarding these effectives and the reduction of their numbers from 200,000 
to 100,000. Speaking on behalf of the Allied representatives, he would suggest 
that Herr von Gessler should supplement what he had already said on the 
subject of effectives before he turned to state the German case in respect of 
material. 

HERR VON GESSLER said that he thought it was best to give first a general 
review of the present situation before proceeding to go more precisely into 
details. 

Mr. Lioyp GEorcE said that he had no objection, in that case, to Herr 
Gessler continuing his statement, on the understanding that he would revert 
later to the subject of effectives. 

HERR VON GESSLER Said, as regards the German aerial navy, although its 
disbandment had at first presented special difficulties of realisation, it had 
now been either destroyed or handed over to the disposal of the Inter-Allied 
Commission of Control. So far as the question of the delivery of aero- 
nautical material was concerned, it seemed to him that there was no longer 
any difference of opinion between the German Government and the Inter- 
Allied Commission of Control, and there only remained the carrying out by 
his Government of the directions of the commission. He would now turn to 
a much graver question, and that was the reduction of the German Reich- 
swehr from 200,000 to 100,000 men. This question was intimately bound up 
with that of the internal situation of Germany. Since the German Govern- 
ment had commenced reducing their military effectives, the domestic situa- 
tion had remained essentially unstable, and economic problems were gravely 
retarding the carrying out of the measures necessary to effect that reduction. 
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It was for this reason that the German Government felt bound to retain 
military forces to maintain their authority. Again, the question of food 
supply was one of the greatest gravity. At many industrial centres in Germany 
food supplies were practically exhausted at the present time, and there yet 
remained six to eight weeks before the next harvest. In addition to this, they 
had to take into consideration the enormous increase of prices generally. 
These prices showed a tendency still to mount, owing to the depreciation of 
the German mark, and to the necessity of purchasing expensive imports. 
Another most important point was the threat of increased industrial un- 
employment, owing to the lack of raw materials and other essentials, in 
consequence of which many factories were closing down. The same thing 
applied not only to private factories, but to many State industries which had 
hitherto been employing hundreds of thousands of men. It was, however, 
impossible for the Government to continue to employ men, many of whom 
had been demobilised since the war, more especially on the railways, which 
now showed a deficit of 18 milliards per annum. The mass of the unemployed 
would be further increased by the disbandment of those men who were at 
present utilised for the purpose of demobilisation to the extent of some 60,000. 
All these troubles and the present widespread public unrest were further 
increased by the question of taxation. The whole future of the German 
nation depended on their being able to extend this taxation. In order to 
ensure this, a new law had been introduced providing that 10 per cent. of 
the wages of Government employees and other workers should be kept back; 
in consequence of which protests of the most violent kind were being re- 
ceived by the Government. Further, hundreds of thousands of fugitives from 
Germany had returned, and were not yet in a position to build up a new 
existence for themselves, and were waiting to see what the German Govern- 
ment would be able to do for them. Again, the obligation to hand over the 
German navy and the greater portion of the German mercantile marine 
had led to the unemployment of hundreds of thousands of men, who at 
present constituted a discontented and unruly element in the population. 
In addition, there were thousands of disbanded soldiers who had not yet found 
work, and others who, in some cases, had been turned out of the employment 
that they had found since they had been demobilised. Continuing, Herr von 
Gessler said that the question of the disbandment of the professional officer 
presented special difficulties. At the end of the war there had been 30,000 
officers of the regular army, of whom some 20,000 had since been discharged 
from the service. Many of these were living as students, but they were a 
discontented body, and a cause of suspicion to the Government. He must 
also refer to the hundreds of thousands of wounded and disabled soldiers who 
lacked means of existence, and who found it almost impossible to live owing 
to the present dearness of provisions. There no longer existed any safety- 
valve for the internal situation and the economic problem, as the means of 
emigration was at present denied to the Germans. The remedy, conse- 
quently, had to be sought in the country itself. The result was that the 
political atmosphere in Germany was enormously overheated. The heat thus 
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generated manifested itself in the activities of the Socialist and Communist 
parties, which were especially in sympathy with recent developments in 
Russia. Whatever opinion one might form of the reality of the danger from 
the Communists, there could be no doubt that the bourgeoisie, who were the. 
foundation of the social life of Germany, was greatly disturbed by these 
movements and ideas. Every four or five months there were fresh manifesta- 
tions of violence, whose repression required large bodies of troops. The 
general state of unrest had been further increased by the plans that had been 
laid for general strikes by the Independents and the Socialist party.3 Con- 
fronted by this situation, the German Government regarded it as quite 
impossible to reduce its effectives to 100,000 men until the position improved. 
Any further reduction would not only weaken the Government, but would 
drive the demobilised men into the arms of the Socialists. Any derogation 
of the authority of the present Government would mean that power would 
fall into the hands of the Radicals of the Left or the Socialists. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said that it appeared, from the statements which had 
been made by the members of the German delegation, that the German 
Government had really no intention of executing the terms of the treaty. 
He asked whether that was, in fact, the position. 

HERR VON GESSLER replied in the negative, and said that the German 
Government had no intention of refusing to execute the treaty. On the 
contrary, that Government had every intention of carrying out the peace 
terms. But they considered themselves entitled to ask the representatives of 
the Allied Powers how it was possible to effect the reduction of the German 
army to 100,000 men, having regard to the present situation in Germany? 
The view of the German Government was that it was quite impossible to 
reduce the army by 100,000 men without exposing the Fatherland to a fresh 
series of troubles. In conclusion, he would ask the chairman to accept what 
he had said as a general statement of the situation, and he would beg that 
the chairman, if he desired more precise details, should refer to General von 
Seeckt. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE thought that not much advantage would be gained 
by referring to General von Seeckt, as had been suggested by Herr von 
Gessler, unless the general were in a position to explain how the terms of 
the treaty were to be carried out. Herr von Gessler, in his statement, had 
indicated how the treaty could not be carried out. No useful purpose, there- 
fore, apparently would be served by asking General von Seeckt to make a 
statement, unless he were in a position to give precise details. Herr von 
Gessler had been at pains to point out the difficulties that were in the way of 
carrying out the treaty. The Allied representatives were that day present 
at Spa in order to discover means of removing those difficulties. Herr von 
Gessler had, as it appeared to him, indicated no desire and revealed no plan 
to carry out the obligations of the German Government in this respect. All 
that had been suggested was that it might be possible to execute the terms of 
the treaty when Germany returned to normal conditions. If the conversation 

3 i.e. by the Independent Socialist Party and the Majority Socialist Party in Germany. 
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was to be conducted on these lines he despaired of their ever coming to a 
satisfactory conclusion. 

HERR VON FEHRENBACH asked permission for the German Foreign Minister 
to make a statement. 

HERR VON Simons said that in the name of the German Government he 
wished to declare that, in their belief, the statements that had been made by 
the German Minister of Defence had been misunderstood by the Allied 
representatives. Herr von Gessler had merely indicated the reasons why the 
German Government, which, after all, had only been in power for a period 
of a week, had not yet been able to take the necessary measures to carry out 
the treaty. The German delegates desired at the outset to take this oppor- 
tunity of stating their sincere wish to reduce the German military effectives 
to the number of 100,000; but it was impossible for the German Government 
to accomplish this, and at the same time to improve the economic conditions 
at present obtaining in that country. The two things could not be done 
‘simultaneously. He wished to point out that it was in the best interests of the 
German Government itself to reduce their military effectives at the earliest | 
possible opportunity, as the German army was too big, having regard to the 
economic conditions of the country. 

M. MILLERAND said if that were the case he suggested that the German 
Government should produce some plan showing how they proposed to reduce 
these effectives. They should accept some obligations and offer some 
guarantees. 

Dr. von Simons said that as the present Government had only functioned 
a few days, it had not so far been able to take any effective steps as regards 
the question of reducing the army to the strength of 100,000. He wished to 
point out that it would be impossible to do so at the present moment without 
endangering the fulfilment of the other clauses of the Peace Treaty. From 
a purely financial point of view he was in favour of such reduction as soon 
as possible, in order to reduce the enormous expenditure involved by the 
maintenance of such an army; but, in view of the present internal conditions, 
the German Government could not indicate a definite date by when this 
reduction could be effected. This question had been seriously considered 
since the taking up of office by the present Government, but it was abso- 
lutely impossible to give definite calendar dates, as they did not know to 
what extent political disturbances in Germany would spread in the next few 
months. He added that he knew that special plans for the reduction of the 
army to the strength of 100,000, as required by the Peace Treaty, had been 
prepared in the Defence Ministry, and he considered it would be of advantage 
if the German military experts would discuss these plans with the Allied 
military experts. He felt, however, that it was necessary to repeat again that 
a calendar date as to when these plans should come into operation could not 
be fixed at the moment, as it depended entirely on the internal conditions of 
Germany. The German Government felt grateful for the suggestions offered 
in the Allied note of the 24th [? 22nd] June,‘ but at the same time they had 

* See No. 32, note 2. 
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grave doubts as to the possibility of execution on the terms contained in this 
note regarding the Sicherheitswehr and police. He suggested that General 
von Seeckt should be allowed to give special figures, as he felt sure that a 
clear mutual understanding on this point would lead to the formation of a 
sound plan. 

M. DeEvacrorx said that, as he understood it, the aim and intention of the 
Spa Conference was to bring to a conclusion the delay in executing the terms 
of the treaty. The German delegates were apparently only raising fresh 
difficulties and offering new explanations to show what stood in the way of 
their fulfilling the terms of the treaty. 

M. Delacroix suggested that the conference should now adjourn for 
twenty minutes. 

M. Delacroix said that on the resumption of their discussion [szc]5 he would 
invite Mr. Lloyd George to address the conference. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said that he thought it would be to the advantage of 
the German delegates if he stated generally on behalf of the Allies what was 
disquieting them in regard to the question of the execution by the Germans 
of the terms of the Treaty of Peace. He proposed to submit to the conference 
a few facts, and he would then suggest that the German delegates should be 
invited to make their observations in regard to those facts. 

M. DELacrorx enquired whether the German delegates accepted the 
suggestion. 

HERR VON FEHRENBACH indicated assent. 

Mr. LiLoyp GEorcE, continuing, said that Herr von Simons and Herr von 
Gessler from their statements appeared scarcely to realise the tremendous 
gap that intervened between the signing of the treaty and its execution. He 
was referring not merely to the question of the reduction of their army, but 
also to their obligations in respect of the reduction of war material. Under 
the terms of the treaty Germany was to have an army consisting of not more 
than 100,000 men, and they were to maintain an equipment of not more 
than 100,000 rifles, 2,000 machine guns (he was stating this in round numbers 
only) and 288 guns and howitzers. Six months had elapsed since the ratifica- 
tion of the treaty, and Germany still maintained an army of 200,000 men. 
Instead of 2,000 machine guns they had 50,000, which had not yet been 
destroyed; they had 12,000 cannon; they had 45,000 trench mortars. He 
would now come to the question of small arms. This question was one which 
was full of danger, especially in view of the statements which had been made 
by Herr von Gessler, who had referred to the inflammable condition of 
Germany at present, which rendered the existence of these arms, ready to 
hand as they were, an additional peril. According to his information the 
German Government had surrendered a million and a half nfles, of which 
one-half had been destroyed, but they must all be aware that there must 
have been many more millions in existence at the date of the armistice. 
Where were those rifles and why had they not been destroyed? He assumed 


5 It would appear from the draft notes for the minutes of this meeting that this state- 
ment by M. Delacroix was made after a brief adjournment. 
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that the danger confronting the German Government arose from two 
quarters—and this was a danger not only to Germany, but also to the whole 
of Europe—from the Communists and those who sympathised with the 
violent ideas which were prevalent in Russia, and to which Herr von Gessler 
had alluded at some length. There was surely another danger, and that was 
from the militarists. The ‘Kapp Putsch’ movements had been arrested, but 
not entirely destroyed. In the event of either the militarist party or the 
revolutionary party triumphing, the peril would be not only to Germany, 
but to the whole of Europe. It was, therefore, in the interests of Germany 
herself; and of the world as a whole, that this immense amount of war 
material should not be lying about ready to hand for the use of any militarist 
or revolutionary power; and when the Allied Powers insisted on this war 
material being surrendered or destroyed, they were actuated by a genuine 
apprehension that the existence of this material constituted a real danger to 
Germany and the whole world. He wished to make it plain that there was 
no desire on the part of the Allied Powers to crush Germany, or to exact 
harsh terms; they were, on the contrary, genuinely anxious to ensure the 
peace of Europe, and they could not feel safe so long as this material and these 
sinister elements continued to exist in Germany. The Allied Powers were 
afraid that sooner or later one or another of these two perils, to which he had 
referred, would confront them. They had had some experience of one 
element of peril in one country, and they had had experience also of the 
opposite element in another country, and the Allies, therefore, were not 
prepared to take any risks. There were just one or two more words that he 
wished to say. It was not merely a question of whether the numbers of rifles 
not yet surrendered or destroyed amounted to one or two hundred thousand, 
but so long as this great mass of small arms existed, no Government could be 
safe. If these rifles were destroyed the Allied Powers were prepared to agree 
to the maintenance of an army of 100,000 men, with the addition of a police 
force maintained for the purposes of internal security; and a force of this size 
would, in the judgment of the Allied Powers, be quite adequate to maintain 
internal order. The Allied representatives would, therefore, be glad to hear, 
in the interests of Germany herself, of Europe and of the world in general, 
from the German Chancellor or the Minister of Defence, of a definite plan 
indicating the period within which all war material would be either sur- 
rendered or destroyed, and within which the German army would be re- 
duced to the numbers laid down in the terms of the treaty. He could not 
help thinking that Germany, which was a most efficient country and whose 
peoples were most efficient, must really feel that it was in their own interest 
to destroy all this war material. Six months had elapsed since the ratification 
of the treaty, and he felt personally convinced that if the German Govern- 
ment and the German people were genuinely to put their backs into it at the 
present moment, there would be no necessity for any further delay. What the 
Allied Powers felt was that there was no real excuse for these delays, and 
speaking on behalf of the Allied representatives on the conference, he desired 
to put it to the German delegates that they should give frankly some genuine 
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guarantees. Accordingly, he suggested that the present meeting should be 
adjourned, and that the conference should meet again on the following day 
when the German delegates should give them information of a definite 
character in regard to the following points :— 


(a) Their plans for reducing the army to 100,000 men. 

(6) Their plans for carrying out the destruction of war material. 

(c) Precise dates showing the period within which the said reduction of 
the army and the destruction of war material would be carried out. 


He himself felt that it would conduce to better relations between the Allied 
Powers and the German representatives and at the same time promote and 
expedite the work of the conference if the Allies were convinced that the 
German Government had definitely gripped this part of the treaty. Should 
the German delegates display any hesitation about giving this precise infor- 
mation, the effect undoubtedly would be that the Allied representatives 
would doubt either the intention or the power of the German Government to 
execute the treaty. For this reason he earnestly pressed, as one who sincerely 
desired the peace of Europe—based upon goodwill—that the German 
delegates would submit, upon the following day, no excuse or reasons. why 
they could not carry out the treaty, but some definite plan as to how they 
proposed to execute it. 

HERR VON FEHRENBACH Said that, as Mr. Lloyd George pointed out, there 
was a very great difference between the signature of the Peace Treaty and the 
Carrying out of the same. There had now been also an interval of six months 
between the ratification of the treaty and this conference. He admitted that 
a certain amount of war material, especially guns, had not been delivered, 
but this was not entirely the fault of the German Government, which had 
met with almost insurmountable difficulties in the execution of their task, 
and in many cases it was practically impossible to allocate the whereabouts 
of this material. 

He added that if the army should be reduced to 100,000 men the chance 
of such a return of arms was remote. He begged the Allied Governments to 
take into consideration the almost insurmountable difficulties the German 
Government had to contend with since the armistice—the continual unrest 
since the first revolution, the street fighting, not only in Berlin, and perpetual 
strikes, such as railway strikes, postal strikes and industrial strikes. It was 
particularly distasteful to him to have to describe in detail the deplorable 
state of affairs at present prevailing in Germany, and he wished to assure the 
Allied representatives that everything would be done to carry out the clauses 
of the Peace Treaty, but the German Government could not perform im- 
possibilities at a time when the majority of the German people suffered from 
this chronic constitutional illness. As far as the delivery of war material was 
concerned, his own Government would be prepared to give all information 
and assistance in their power, and he would emphasise again that they had 
the honest desire to fulfil their obligations. Mr. Lloyd George had pointed 
out the dangers of militarism and Communism. As regards militarism, he 
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could give a solemn guarantee that the idea of revenge did not enter the 
heads of the German people, who were war weary and had no wish to resume 
hostilities. Of course, it was inevitable that there should be still a few ‘hot- 
headed enthusiasts’ for the reactionary cause, but the recent Kapp ‘Putsch’ 
incident had proved that the Government had the situation well in hand, 
and that they were able to suppress these attempts in a few hours. The result 
of the last elections had also proved this fact. The danger of Communism 
and extreme Socialism had, on the other hand, to be feared to a large extent. 
The German Government were actually in possession of information to the 
effect that a revolution on a larger scale was being planned. They feared that 
even the present army of 200,000 was hardly big enough to combat this 
immediate peril, and a reduction to 100,000 would place them in an un- 
tenable position. He particularly wished to thank Mr. Lloyd George for his 
assurance that the Allied Powers had no wish to crush Germany. On the 
other hand, he felt it his duty to point out that, if the Allies could not grant 
Germany permission to retain temporarily (and he wished to stress the fact 
that it would only be ‘temporarily’) an army of 200,000 men, she would be 
crushed by her own internal troubles. 

Continuing, the German Chancellor said he understood the Prime 
Minister had demanded from the German delegates by the following day a 
definite plan for the demobilisation of the German army, and he thought that 
it would be of considerable advantage if the German War Min[i]ster and 
General von Seeckt could be allowed to explain the technical difficulties 
involved. He himself wished to give the sincere assurance that everything 
possible would be done by the German Government to carry out the terms 
of the treaty. As regards the delivery to the Allies of the machine guns and 
rifles, he said that this was very difficult, as many of them had not been 
returned to store by the ex-soldiers of unauthorised formations. This was 
exemplified by the number of machine guns and rifles found in possession of 
the rioters in the recent disturbances in the Ruhr district, and he considered 
it absolutely necessary to maintain an army of the present strength, not only 
for the maintenance of order, but also in order to ensure the collection of any 
unauthorised arms in the country. He wished to point out the immense 
difficulty of making definite proposals owing to the fact that since the 
armistice the intervals between the formations of the various Governments 
had been so short that the execution of any proposal made by one Govern- 
ment could not necessarily be guaranteed by its successor. If law and order 
had reigned, then the accusations of the Prime Minister would have been 
entirely justified, but he could only repeat what he had said already, ultra 
posse neme [? nemo] tenetur.© It was absolutely impossible to give a definite 
assurance as to when the army could be reduced, although it would be in the 
interests of Germany’s finance to effect this reduction as soon as feasible. 

He considered it part of the duty of the Spa Conference to discuss this 
proposition and to find ways and means whereby the army could be reduced 


© In the record of this meeting made by the Belgian secretary this passage read: ‘II 
termine en rappelant le principe qu’a l’impossible nul n’est tenu.’ 
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without endangering the safety of Germany and thereby of Europe. As 
regards the Allied suggestion for the arming of the Sicherheitswehr, he con- 
sidered the arming of every third man with a rifle absolutely inadequate in 
view of the present internal state of affairs. He was further of opinion that 
it would be very difficult in case of unrest to move police forces from the other 
Federal States, such as Thuringia and Saxony, to the assistance of their 
neighbours, and that an organisation of a central nature should be created 
as the only possible solution. As regards the details of the Sicherheitswehr 
and the other military measures, he again requested that the War Minister 
and General von Seeckt should be given a hearing. He himself only wished 
to reply to Mr. Lloyd George’s question as to whether the German Govern- 
ment had the intention or the power to fulfil the clauses of the treaty that such 
power depended entirely upon the results of the conference at Spa. If the 
conference would give Germany achance to live and to maintain order in her 
own country, all the clauses of the Peace Treaty would be fulfilled. He 
added that they fully intended carrying out the treaty. 

In conclusion, he would like to add a personal statement that he had been 
brought up as an honest man, and that he had only a few more years to live. 
He hoped that when the last trumpet should sound he would appear before 
his Maker as a straightforward, honourable man. In this spirit he wished to 
repeat a solemn declaration which he had made before the Reichstag: that 
he seriously wished to fulfil the treaty to the best of his ability. 

Mr. Lioyp Georce said that he must confess that he was deeply dis- 
appointed with the reply which had just been made by Herr von Fehrenbach. 
He did not in the least doubt either the sincerity or the honesty of the German 
Chancellor, but the fact that he could not apparently give any specific 
promise, such as he had specifically asked for, showed that he was not in a 
position to give that assurance. He wished to remind Herr von Fehrenbach 
that the question of disarmament was the first item on the conference 
programme. The demand of the Allies for disarmament had been quite 
specific, and the failure to comply with that demand had been equally 
specific. The German Government had been asked to submit a definite and 
clear plan for the execution of the clauses of the treaty dealing with disarma- 
ment. The only answer which had been given by the German delegates 
consisted of vague promises, nebulous assurances and appeals. No dates had 
been given either for the surrender of war material or for the reduction of the 
army; only excuses for the past, and no plans for the future. He wished to 
say at once that all the members of the conference were very busy people. 
The representatives of the German Government had their difficulties; the 
representatives of the Allied Powers equally had difficulties of no less magni- 
tude. He himself ought to return to England as soon as possible in order to 
attend to most important and urgent business there. He felt bound frankly 
to say that if this was the way in which the German representatives pro- 
posed to meet the just demands of the Allies for definite information, he did 
not really feel justified in remaining any longer at Spa. They had held two 
meetings, and they had discussed the excuses of the German Government, 
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the very vague promises which had been made by them, but they had not 
come down to business. Unless the Germans could give the Allied repre- 
sentatives some clear and definite proposals, there was no use the Allied 
representatives remaining at Spa. They could not remain if their discussions 
were to prove futile. 

HERR VON Simons said that if he had properly understood Mr. Lloyd 
George, the British Prime Minister had asked, in the name of the Allies, that 
the German Chancellor would be prepared on the following day to produce 
a plan showing how the German Government proposed to proceed with 
the question of disarmament. He suggested that the conference had better 
adjourn now, so that the Chancellor should be able to consult with his 
Ministers with a view to producing the plans desired by the Allied repre- 
sentatives. He wished to point out, however, that the German delegates had 
come to the conference somewhat unprepared, as they had had no idea that 
this question of disarmament was the first item on the programme of the 
conference. They had only heard on the Sunday evening previous the sug- 
gested order of the agenda. 

M. DELAcROIx enquired at what hour the German representatives would 
be ready to produce their plan. 

HERR VON FEHRENBACH asked that the meeting might be adjourned until 
the afternoon of the following day. 

M. Devacror ruled that the conference should be adjourned until 
3.30 p.m. on the following day, Wednesday, the 7th July. 


(The meeting was adjourned at 7.45 p.m.) 
Hoétel Britannique, Spa, 
July 6, 1920. 
No. 46 


s. 16] Notes of a Meeting held at the Hotel Britannique, Spa, on Tuesday, 
6th fuly, 1920! 
PreEsENT: The Right Hon. D. Lloyd George, O.M., M.P., Prime Minister; The 
Right Hon. Earl Curzon of Kedleston, K.G., G.C.B., G.C.S.I., 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. 
M. Patek. 
Also present: Captain Abraham, Mr. Philip Kerr. 


M. ParTEK said that since the last interview? Poland has [sic] passed through 
a difficult time. They were the bulwark against Bolshevism, and the fact that 
they had sustained the Bolshevik attack showed that they were capable of 
developing considerable strength, and had, therefore, rendered service to the 
common cause of the Allies. He said that at the last Meeting with the Prime 
Minister, Great Britain had expressed its disinterestedness in the question of 
whether Poland made war or peace. Poland by its policy had certainly 
relieved pressure in the East. 

THE Prime Minister said that he could not accept that account of his last 

t The time of this meeting is not recorded. 2 See Volume III, No. 664. 
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interview with M. Patek. What he said was that if Poland did not make 
peace, she would make war entirely on her own responsibility, and would 
have to bear all the consequences. He had, however, clearly indicated his 
own opinion that he thought that Poland ought to make peace, though he 
obviously could not dictate Poland’s policy to her. After some further dis- 
cussion as to the past, the Prime Minister said that he thought it was no use 
discussing the past as it might lead to recrimination. What did Poland want 
at present? 

M. Patek said that Poland had always been ready for peace and was 
ready to discuss peace terms with the Bolsheviks. 

THE Prime Minister asked if they had made any approaches to the 
Bolsheviks recently. 

M. Patek replied that the moment was inopportune as the Polish army 
was retreating, and to propose peace now would look like weakness, if not 
surrender. If, however, the situation was standardised, the Poles would work 
for peace. 

THE Prime Minister said that if that was so, there was nothing which the 
Allies could do for Poland. If the moment was unfavourable for the Poles to 
seek peace, it was equally unfavourable for the Allies. 

M. Patek then said that Poland was very anxious to secure war material, 
not in order to make war, but because strength was as necessary to the making 
of peace as it was to the prosecution of war. He further added that a leading 
Polish General had just arrived from Poland. 

THE PRIME MInisTER suggested that this General should see Marshal Foch 
and Sir Henry Wilson and go into the military situation with them. The 
first thing he wanted to know was the truth about the military situation. 

M. ParTexk agreed to this. He then said that~he greatly regretted that 
Great Britain had supported Denikin and Kolchak, but had not supported 
Poland to the same extent. 

THE PRIME MINISTER said that this was due to the fact that there had been 
an Inter-Allied arrangement whereby France was to undertake to support 
Poland, and Great Britain was to look after Denikin, Kolchak and Archangel. 

In conclusion, M. Parex said that he hoped that Poland would secure the 
sympathy and friendship of Great Britain. All Europe was at peace except 
Poland, and Poland now required sympathy and support. 

THE PRIME MINIsTER said that Great Britain had always sympathised with 
Poland and still did, but that Poland would never get the active sympathy 
and support of Great Britain so Jong as she pursued an imperialist policy. If 
Poland was prepared to build her future on true nationalism, she would find 
full support and sympathy in Great Britain, but if she quarrelled with 
Lithuania and with the Czechs, and tried to annex Ruthenians and Germans, 
Poland would get no sympathy from Great Britain. Let Poland accept true 
nationalism and not imperialism as the basis of its policy, and she would find 
that Great Britain would stick by her loyally just as she stuck by her onncr Allies. 


Hotel Britannique, Spa. 
6th July, 1920. 


No. 47 


1.c.P. 120] British Secretary's Notes of an Inter-Allied Conference, held at 
the Villa Fraineuse, Spa, on July 7, 1920, at II a.m. 


PRESENT: British Empire: The Right Hon. D. Lloyd George, Prime Minister; The 
Right Hon. the Earl Curzon of Kedleston, Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs; Field-Marshal Sir H. Wilson, Chief of the Imperial 
General Staff; Mr. Vansittart; SECRETARIES, Sir M. Hankey, Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Storr, Mr. Philip Kerr. 

France: M. Millerand, President of the Council; M. Francois Marsal, 
Minister of Finance; M. Berthelot, M. Kammerer; SECRETARIES, 
M. Laroche, M. Massigli. 

Italy: Count Sforza, Minister for Foreign Affairs ; Marquis della Torretta ; 
SECRETARIES, Signor Galli, Signor Ricotti. 

Japan: Viscount Chinda; sEcRETARIES, Mr. Saito, Mr. Sawada. 

Greece: M. Veniselos. 


Mr. Lioyp GEorcE, in declaring the meeting open, invited M. Millerand to 
make a statement. 
M. MILLeRAND said that the Allied Powers were now in 

Treaty of Peace Hossession of the Turkish reply! to the terms of the proposed 
with Turkey. ; : ; 
Turkish Reply Iveaty of Peace with Turkey. He fancied that the Allied re- 

presentatives had made themselves acquainted with its con- 
tents. The question now arose as to what answer should be made by the 
Allies to the note. In his own view there were possibly a few secondary 
considerations in regard to which the Allies might be prepared to make 
some small concessions. He himself did not attach very much importance 
to these. One request which had been made by the Turks was that there 
should be a Turkish delegate on the Straits Commission. This, he thought, 
might be granted. As regards the main question, he suggested that the reply 
of the Allies to Turkey should be a simple and clear statement to the effect 
that they could not accept the protest raised in the note, and that they should 
fix a limited number of days within which the Turks would have to give their 
final decision. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said that he was entirely in agreement with M. 
Millerand’s views. 

Count Srorza said that he was quite prepared to fall in with the views 
expressed by M. Millerand and accepted by Mr. Lloyd George. At the same 
time he ventured to suggest that it might be as well to consider the danger 
which might arise from the Sultan being turned out of Constantinople and 
the consequent unrest all over Islamic countries. He questioned whether 
it would not be more expedient to have a Turkish Government at Con- 
stantinople with whom to negotiate rather than have that Government 
located outside. The question he was putting to himself was: Could not some 
compromise be found by which the Allies would be able to reinforce the 
authority of the Turkish Government at Constantinople so that they might 


™ See No. 42, note 5. 
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assist that Government to combat the Nationalist movement in Anatolia, 
which not only threatened us, but the whole world? 

ViscouNT CHInDA said he agreed with what M. Millerand had said. 

M. VENISELOs said that he was in entire accord with the President of the 
French Council. The only way to bring Mustafa Kemal to heel was to defeat 
him everywhere. A military defeat was the one thing which would bring him 
to his senses. He himself was born in Turkey and knew Turkey well, and he 
was perfectly certain that the only right way to deal with the Turk was by 
conquest. As regards the Turkish request that they should be represented 
on the Straits Commission M. Veniselos raised no particular objection to it, 
but at this point as regards protection of the Straits he desired to say, with all 
respect, that in his view the conditions already laid down were not really 
adequate to guarantee the freedom of the Straits. He hoped, therefore, that 
the Allies would not weaken the present conditions. Nor did he think it 
desirable that any concessions should be made in respect of Armenia. As 
regards his own country, he was quite sure that none of the Allies contem- 
plated going back upon what had been promised them. He suggested, there- 
fore, that it would be advisable to profit by the recent successes gained by the 
Greek army in the west of Asia Minor.? The effect of these successes on 
Mustafa Kemal and upon the Central Government at Constantinople must 
be very considerable. Although the Central Government were not co- 
operating with Mustafa Kemal, they had at the same time a considerable 
interest in his success of [or] the reverse. He thought that the Turks should 
be informed that the only consequence of their refusing to accept the terms 
submitted would be to make the conditions harder. 

Lorp Curzon said that there were two questions before the conference. 
The first was the substance of the reply, and the second was the time of the 
reply. As regards the substance, he agreed with what M. Millerand had said. 
He himself saw no objection to the admission of a Turkish delegate to the 
Straits Commission. Indeed, this had been contemplated in London at the 
Ambassadorial Conference over which he had presided. The Turks, how- 
ever, also asked that there should be a Turkish delegate on the Financial 
Commission. This he regarded as undesirable, as the Turkish delegate 
would have infinite scope for intrigue and might make the exercise of proper 
financial contro} difficult, or even impossible. As regards the question of the 
passage of war material through the Straits, he thought that this was a 
matter which could appropriately be examined by the Allied military, naval 
and air experts. The above were, in his opinion, the only points upon which 
it was desirable to meet the Turks. He himself was certain that it would not 
be difficult to draw up a complete and a powerful reply to the Turkish note. 
This note was skilfully composed, evidently by someone with considerable 
legal knowledge. In all respects it was an able document. But, as he had 
said, it would be easy to prepare a strong and convincing answer to it. With 


2 In accordance wtih the decision of the First Conference of Boulogne (see No. 33, 
minute 2), the Greek army in the west of Asia Minor had launched a successful offensive 
against Turkish nationalist forces on 22 June, 1920. 
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respect to the appropriate moment when the reply should be sent in, he 
gathered that M. Millerand and M. Veniselos were of opinion that the best 
thing to do would be to send in this reply at once. His own view was that it 
would be advisable to watch the progress of the present military operations. 
The right moment to send in the reply would be when the operations had 
achieved their maximum of success. On this question the advice of the 
military experts should be sought. He had that morning received a telegram 
stating that the Turkish delegates proposed to return to Constantinople on 
the 6th July, leaving behind them only Reshed Pasha and a few secretaries. 
The reason of this, he understood, was that Reshed distrusted Damad Ferid, 
and was anxious to get the conduct of negotiations into his own hand. 
On the whole, he was inclined to suggest that the Allies should wait a week 
before sending their answer to the note. Count Sforza had enquired as to 
whether means might not be found by which the Allies could strengthen the 
hands of the Sultan and the Central Government at Constantinople by 
reducing the power of Mustafa Kemal and his Nationalists. The only means 
of accomplishing this was, he thought, military success. At the same time 
there was always the possibility that the Turks might refuse outright to accept 
the treaty. No provision could be made for this eventuality. The Allies had 
had to confront this possibility in the case of the treaties both with the 
Germans and the Hungarians. They were quite well aware, however, that 
nations generally were so anxious for peace that, although the delegates on 
the other side might at first absolutely refuse to sign, after the lapse of five 
or six weeks they changed their minds. What was important was, if the 
desired result was to be secured, that the Allies should show a firm and united 
front. In conclusion, he would suggest that, except on the minor points to 
which he had referred, the reply of the Allies should refuse to accept the 
protest and suggestion contained in the Turkish note, but that their reply 
should not be handed to the Turkish delegates until the present military 
situation had developed a little further. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said that he would like to ask M. Veniselos what the 
military position now was in Thrace and Asia Minor. 

M. VENIsELOs said that, as regards the military situation, the Greek 
military commanders had been actively carrying out the instructions which 
had been issued to them consequent on the decision reached at the Allied 
conferences at Boulogne, which were that Greek troops should go up to the 
railway line in order to free the shores of the Dardanelles and the Sea of 
Marmora. In Asia Minor his own view was that the Greek troops should 
remain where they were for the present, but it was important that they 
should maintain their positions until the Turkish Government had signed the 
treaty; in other words, they should hold their ground and await the course of 
events. Already the successes which had attended their arms had struck a 
serious blow at Mustafa Kemal’s prestige. He thought it might be advisable 
that the Turkish Central Government should be invited to send officials of 
their own to Asia Minor in place of the officials of Mustafa Kemal, as this 
would undoubtedly increase the prestige of the Government at Constanti- 
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nople. He himself was in favour of not awaiting possible further successes, 
but to act at once. He was apprehensive lest the impression which had been 
caused by the successes recently gained might tend to be effaced. 

Mr. Lioyp GeEorcE said that he had received reports from the British 
officers attached to the Grecian armies, which stated that the impression 
created by the Greeks on the Turks was very considerable, and would prove 
very salutary to the enemy. He might add that the British officers also had 
been greatly struck by the efficiency of the Greek arms. As regards the sign- 
ing of the Turkish Treaty, there was no doubt that the whole world desired 
some sort of settlement, and desired that that settlement should be made as 
soon as possible. He thought, therefore, that the Allies should adopt the 
procedure which they had followed in the case of the German Treaty; that 
is, they should give the Turks a definite period within which they must 
sign the treaty. He would [? could] not at the moment recall exactly what 
that period was. 

M. BERTHELOT stated that the period of delay granted after the final reply 
of the Allies to the Germans was five days. 
~ Mr. Lioyp GEorGE, continuing, said that in the case of the Turks it 
might be necessary slightly to increase this period, which might be from ten 
to fifteen days. He perceived no use in keeping the Turks in Constantinople 
if the whole body of the Turkish nation refused to obey that Government’s 
orders. The only advantage of keeping it there would be to hold the Sultan 
and the members of his Government as hostages; but so long as their orders 
were not obeyed they could not be regarded as an effective Government. 
The Turk was a continual source of trouble in Europe and Asia. He was a 
nuisance and a curse. He protested in his note that no devastation had been 
committed, but it was notorious that everywhere the Turk went he was a 
veritable devastating agent. Mr. Lloyd George suggested, therefore, that the 
reply of the Allies should be condensed into a few pages, which should come 
pose a complete but compressed statement of their case. This case was an 
overwhelming one. England and France and other Powers had kept Turkey 
alive again and again. In 1878 Great Britain, assisted by France, had saved 
Turkey from dismemberment. European Powers had kept the Turk alive 
financially. And what had been the result? As soon as war broke out the 
Turks had slammed the door in the faces of those who had shown con- 
stant friendship to her [sic]; she had prolonged the war by two years, and she 
had very nearly, by her action, brought the Allies to defeat. She had added 
two years of debt, of war, of risk and of devastation. The Turk now pleaded 
for mercy, but he was not entitled to mercy. He was, in fact, the worst | 
criminal of the whole of our enemies. In conclusion, he thought it desirable 
that a clear and condensed statement should be sent to the Turks in reply 
to their note, with the least possible delay, before the present impression, 
due to the military successes in the Crimea} and Asia Minor, faded. He 


3 The Times of July 7, 1920, reported that the British War Office had received a telegram 
stating that the White Russian forces of General Wrangel, based on the Crimea, had 
routed a cavalry corps of the Red Army. 
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further thought it desirable, in the interest both of the civilised and Islamic 
world, that both the Turkish note and the Allied reply should be published 
without delay. 

M. MILLERAND enquired whether Count Sforza had anything to say. 

Count Srorza said that he merely wished to explain what he had meant 
in his earlier statement, and to comment upon what Mr. Lloyd George had 
said. Everything that the British Prime Minister had said, from the moral 
aspect of the case, was, in his opinion, quite correct. His own objections 
were, however, from another point of view, which was that of expediency. 
He wished also to refer to the observations which had been made by Lord 
Curzon, who had reminded the conference that the countries which had at 
first most demurred to signing treaties of peace had finally given way. The 
present case, however, was not precisely identical. It was possible that the 
enemy, by absconding, might cause a deep embarrassment to the Allies, 
and he wondered, in the circumstances, whether, on the whole, it was wise to 
employ force and force alone, rather than to employ the words of peace. 
Marshal Foch had said that as soon as Allied forces leave the coast of Anatolia 
they would require an army of 300,000 men in order to reduce the Turkish 
Nationalists to submission.* This was a serious matter, and he thought that 
it was in the common interest to avoid military operations in the future. It 
was for this reason that he ventured to counsel the adoption of methods of 
conciliation rather than the utilisation of force alone. That was the thought 
which he had desired to express to the conference. He was, however, con- 
vinced that the important thing was that the Allies should present a united 
front, and he therefore was prepared to agree with what Mr. Lloyd George 
had said; and he was certainly in favour of their striking while the iron was 
hot, and profiting by the impression made by the recent successes. 

M. VENISELOs begged to thank Count Sforza for the sympathetic way in 
which he had spoken of his country. The Greeks would gladly not resort to 
military means and to use other methods if this appeared in any way possible. 
But, as he had said, the Turks could understand no argument but force and 
military defeat. As regards the Turkish Treaty, he would venture to suggest 
one or two slight modifications. His first proposal referred to article 144, 
from which he would quote the following :— 


‘The Turkish Government solemnly undertakes to facilitate to the 
greatest possible extent the return to their homes and re-establishment in 
their businesses of the Turkish subjects of non-Turkish race who have been 
forcibly driven from their homes by fear of massacre or any other form of 
pressure since the 1st August, 1914.’ 


He desired to draw special attention to the suggested date, which was the 
Ist August, 1914. He wished to propose that the month should be deleted, 
as thousands of Turkish subjects of non-Turkish race had been expelled just 
a short time before August 1914. The matter might, he thought, be referred to 
the experts, but he himself was in favour of substituting the 1st January, 1914. 

4 See No. 7, minute 1. 
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Lorp Curzon said that when the Turkish Treaty was being drafted in 
London early in the year, so far as his recollection went, the British delegation 
had been quite prepared to meet M. Veniselos on this point. 

M. MILLERAND said that he had no objection at all to the proposed altera- 
tion. 

CounT Srorza agreed with M. Millerand. 

ViscOUNT CHINDA said that he had no objection. 

Lorp Curzon suggested that the 1st March might be a suitable date. 

M. VENISELOs said that he would agree to this, but he wondered whether, 
as a compromise, the 1st February might not be fixed. The second point 
referred to the Island of Mitylene. (M. Veniselos then elaborated his con- 
tention with the aid of a map.) This island contained some 140,000 inhabi- 
tants, and under present arrangements it was to be demilitarised. But he 
could not understand what argument had determined the Allies to reach this 
decision. Under the treaty conditions the Greeks could neither build a road 
nor a railway without first approaching the French, Italian and British 
Governments, and this was a matter which was felt deeply by the inhabitants. 
He was quite prepared to accept that there should be no fortifications, and 
that such fortifications as existed should be at once dismantled. But complete 
demilitarisation was a different matter, and it was really necessary that the 
Greek Government should have power there to construct roads and to build 
railways. Demilitarisation, in fact, had, so far as he could see, no real razson 
d’étre. Moreover, there was always a danger that troops might one day land 
upon this island. 

FIELD-MARSHAL Sir H. WItson said that his recollection was that the 
reason why it had been decided to demilitarise Mitylene was that the naval 
and air authorities had been in favour of this course. At that time the Allies 
had not had any idea that the Greeks would be as actively engaged as they 
had lately been in military operations against Turkey. In consequence of 
these operations and the successful way in which they had been carried out, 
he himself had now come to hold a different opinion, and was prepared not 
to press for the demilitarisation of the island. At the same time, he could not 
commit his naval and air colleagues without consulting them. 

M. VENISELOs said that he quite agreed that no aerodromes should be built 
on the island. 

M. MILLERAND suggested that the military, naval and air experts should 
first express their views on the pertinent parts of the Turkish reply, and that 
the matter should then be referred to a drafting committee, which should be 
charged with the duty of drafting an answer to the note. The French member 
of this committee he proposed should be M. Berthelot. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorceE said that the British nominee would be Mr. Vansittart. 

Count Srorza stated that M. Carlo Galli would represent Italy. 

M. MILLERAND suggested that the Turks should be given ten days, after 
receiving the Allied reply to their note, in which to submit their final de- 
cision. The draft of the new committee should, he thought, be considered by 
the Inter-Allied Council on the following Saturday. 
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It was agreed— 


(a) (i) That the proposals of the Turkish Government should be refused 
under all heads, subject to one or two minor modifications, re- 
ferred to in the preceding discussion, in the clauses dealing with 
the Straits Commission. | 

(ii) That the Turkish delegation should be granted a period of ten 
days, after the receipt of the Allied reply, within which to sign the 
treaty. 

(iii) That the drafting of the Allied reply to the observations of the 
Turkish Government should be undertaken by an expert com- 
mittee composed of— 


M. Berthelot, 
Mr. Vansittart, 
Signor Carlo Galli, 


whose draft reply should be considered on Saturday, the roth July. 


(b) That in article 144, second paragraph, of the Treaty of Peace with 
Turkey, the date ‘the rst August, 1914,’ should be altered to ‘the 
Ist February, 1914.’ 

(c) (i) That M. Veniselos’s proposal to exclude the Island of Mitylene 
from the demilitarised zone should be remitted for immediate 
examination by the Military, Naval and Air Commission, under 
the Presidency of Marshal Foch. 

(ii) ‘That the remarks of Marshal Foch’s Commission should be com- 
municated direct to the commission appointed to draft the reply 
to the Turkish observations. 


(At this point Field-Marshal Str Henry Wilson withdrew.)5 


2.6 Mr. Ltoyp GEorGE enquired whether any of the Delegates had any 
information or news as regards the meeting with the German 
Treaty of Peace Delegation that afternoon. 
with Germany M. MILLERAND said that his own view had been that the 
Germans to begin with would make no definite promises at all, 
and his impression was that after Mr. Lloyd George’s statement the previous 
afternoon’ they would only bring into the International Conference in- 
definite complaints and requests for further delay. Should his impression 
prove to be correct, he suggested that the Allies themselves should fix a date 
and develop a plan which should be referred to the military experts. In the 
meantime, discussions with the German Delegation might be continued on 
other questions upon the Agenda. After the Germans had indicated 
generally what steps they proposed to take in order to reduce the number of 
their effectives they might have some information to impart regarding the 
line which they would pursue in respect of the surrender of war material. 
S$ It would appear that M. Veniselos also withdrew at this point. A copy of minute 1 
only was subsequently circulated to him. 
6 This minute and the appendix are lacking from the filed copy and are supplied from 
the typescript text. 7 See No. 45. 
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Mr. Lioyp GEorcE agreed and said that he himself attached the greatest 
possible importance to the surrender of this war material. He thought that 
to have all this material lying about to hand constituted a peril of the greatest 
magnitude. 

Count Srorza agreed, and said that this peril threatening [sic] not only 
ourselves but the Germans, and this point he thought, should be duly im- 
pressed upon the Germans. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said that the Allies must insist on knowing where all 
this material actually was. In his opinion everything depended on the 
character of the attitude of the German Delegation. If that afternoon they 
only displayed that curious, Teutonic obstinacy so characteristic of their 
nation, and if they merely proved to be obstructionists, and had nothing to 
offer but vague promises, no good could arise out of the discussion. On the 
other hand, a real advance might be made towards regulating the German 
obligations if their attitude indicated a clear determination to grapple with 
facts. 

Count Srorza agreed, and again insisted that strong pressure should be 
brought to bear upon the Germans. 

M. BERTHELOT stated that he was in possession of a certain amount of 
information respecting a private meeting of the German Delegates which 
had taken place the previous afternoon after the International Conference.’ 
It was believed that at this meeting Herr Gessler had remonstrated in most 
violent terms with his colleagues, saying that the latter had lured him to Spa 
on completely false pretences as they had given him to imagine that the 
Allies were weakening and were prepared to be entirely reasonable. He was 
therefore extremely angry with his friends who he thought had let him down. 
Eventually it appeared that they had agreed to issue a communiqué to the 
German press to the effect that the Allies were prepared to be quite reason- 
able and that they had considerably relaxed the severity of their attitude. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said that the German papers had given no indication 
at all of the resolute front which the Allies were presenting to the German 
Delegation. What M. Berthelot had communicated to the Conference 
showed clearly how immensely important it had been to get Herr Gessler to 
come to Spa. Herr Gessler was the man who would have to carry out what- 
ever was decided at the International Conference. He was a blustering man 
who had affirmed that he would never carry out the harsh terms of the Allies. 
Unless he had been made to attend the Conference, no real progress would 
ever have been made. It was quite evident how important it was that both 
he and von Seeckt should be there. 

M. MILLERAND suggested that the Delegates should now have a glance at 
the Agenda in order to see how they could best conduct their business. He 
himself did not know how long it would be necessary for the Allied Delegates 
to remain at Spa. He would have to leave on Sunday as it was essential for 
him to be back in Paris on the following Monday. There still remained the 
questions of Reparation, of Coal and of War Criminals to be considered. As 
regards Reparation, he suggested that the Allies should first listen to what 
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the Germans had to say on the subject and what proposals they were pre- 
pared to make, and then that one of the Allied Delegates should reply on 
behalf of the Allies. He was strongly of opinion, however, that it was im- 
possible to deal with the details of this awkward question in the Conference 
itself. It would therefore be best, he thought, that after they had heard what 
the Germans had to say, the Allies should reply that they would take note 
of the German representations and communicate them to their respective 
Delegates on the Reparation Commission. They should further propose that 
the German experts on the question should meet the Reparation Commission 
and discuss with the Commission the best means of carrying out the agree- 
ment reached by the Conference on general lines. The Delegates would 
discuss generally with the Germans the main conclusions which had been 
reached at Boulogne, but they would not go into questions of detail. In his 
view there was no other way of conducting this matter. It was impossible 
for the Allied Delegates to go into details with the Germans in an Inter- 
national Conference. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said he quite agreed that the Conference was not the 
place to settle details of figures. He was however not quite sure in his own 
mind that if the negotiations were entrusted entirely to the Reparation Com- 
mission, very much progress would be made. He would like to suggest 
therefore that the Reparation Commission should be somewhat strengthened 
_ by associating with it a Minister, that is to say someone in touch with his 
Government, or one or two of the Allied Ambassadors in Berlin who had first 
hand knowledge of the actual situation in Germany. As a matter of fact the 
British Ambassador at Berlin, and he understood the French Ambassador 
also,® were fully competent to deal with financial questions. But he doubted 
whether so big a matter should be entrusted only to the Reparation Com- 
mission. That Commission had not sufficient knowledge of political con- 
siderations, nor did they, perhaps, properly realise their significance. 

M. MILLERAND said that he conceived no objection to some person of 
experience, whether it were a Minister or an Ambassador, being appointed 
to co-operate with the Reparation Commission and to assist in conducting 
negotiations with the Germans. He would, however, permit himself to press 
that the precise functions of this official should be defined, as he attached 
importance to the question of form, for the following reason. Under Article 
233 of the German Treaty the Reparation Commission was entitled and 
empowered to fix the method of payment. He was anxious, therefore, that 
any modifications upon which they might agree in respect of the functions 
of the Reparation Commission should preserve the machinery, not impair 
the authority, and—so to speak—‘save the face’ of the Commission, in view 
of the fact that political difficulties would probably have to be faced in Allied 
countries as well as in Germany. 

Mr. Lioyp GEorcE said that he was glad to hear that M. Millerand agreed 
with himself and saw the advantage of associating with the Reparation Com- 


8 Lord D’Abernon had on July 2, 1920, presented his letters of credence as H.M. Am- 
bassador to the German Republic. M. C. Laurent took similar action as French Ambassador. 
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mission men of the experience of M. Charles Laurent and Lord D’Abernon. 
He was not certain whether the Italian Ambassador at Berlin possessed 
similar qualifications. 

Count Srorza replied in the negative, and said that the Italian Ambas- 
sador was not a financial expert. 

VIscOUNT CHINDA said he would venture to ask whether the Japanese 
should be represented on this Commission. 

Mr. Lioyp GEorcE said that he attached considerable importance to the 
association with the Commission of these two very able financial men who 
had experience of the internal situation in Germany and would have more 
or less some idea as to what extent Germany was bluffing. The Reparation 
Commission was, no doubt, admirably composed and might be doing excel- 
lent work; it was, however, conceivable that it might make mistakes. For 
this reason there was, he thought, a great advantage in having connected 
with the Reparation Commission, experts who were really in touch with the 
internal affairs of Germany. With regard to what Viscount Chinda had 
said his own opinion was certainly in favour of a Japanese representative 
attending the discussions. 

M. MIL_eRaAnD said that he understood that Lord D’Abernon was 
already in Spa and stated that he had telegraphed to M. Charles Laurent to 
come to Spa at once. He agreed with Mr. Lloyd George, therefore, that it 
would be advantageous to the Reparation Commission if these two experts 
were associated with it. Reverting again to the Agenda there remained, 
after the question of disarmament had been disposed of, the questions of 
reparation, coal and war criminals. In respect of coal he would like to make 
a suggestion. He thought that all the Allied delegates were now in agree- 
ment, and he proposed, therefore, that the procedure hitherto adopted 
should be followed when the question was discussed at an international 
conference, that is to say, the German delegates should be invited to put 
forward their proposals and that one of the Allied delegates should then reply 
on behalf of his colleagues. Details of facts and figures should be left to the 
experts, but the actual decisions reached by the Allied Powers should be 
communicated to the Germans at an international conference. In other 
words, the Germans should be invited to make their observations and they 
should then be notified of the unanimous decision of the Allied delegates. 

Count Srorza said he agreed with what M. Millerand had stated in 
regard to the Agenda and thought that war criminals should be discussed 
before reparation. This was a matter of general interest. As regards the 
partitioning of the indemnity, he understood that there was general agree- 
ment on this subject, except so far as Italy’s share was concerned. He de- 
sired, therefore, to be allowed to utter a note of warning. He thought it was 
most important that nothing should be allowed to leak out to the effect that 
this matter had not yet been satisfactorily disposed of. The Germans would 
be quite prepared to make all possible capital out of it if they got the impres- 
sion that the Allies were not in agreement, that is to say, that one Ally was 
not satisfied. 
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Mr. Lioyp GeorceE said he was afraid that the Lord Chancellor of 
England would not arrive at Spa in time to discuss the question of war 
criminals the following day. 

M. MILLERAND proposed, therefore, that the remaining questions on the 
Agenda should be taken in the following order :— 


(a) Coal: 

(6) War Criminals: 

(c) Reparation. 
If this proposal was accepted by his colleagues it would be necessary to 
inform the Germans. He would now invite the attention of the Conference 
to a Note which had been addressed by the Reparation Commission to the 
Supreme Council, to which was attached a decision which had been reached 
by a Conference of Ambassadors in Paris on the 26th May, 1920.. Copies of 
this Note had been circulated to Members of the Conference. Briefly, a 
certain suggestion had been made by the Conference of Ambassadors and 
had been referred to the Supreme Council by the Reparation Commission 
for confirmation. 


(M. Millerand then read out the Note from the Reparation Commission— 

Appendix.) 

Count Srorza thought that as the Reparation Commission had full 
powers to deal with these questions it ought to decade the matter itself with- 
out referring it to the Supreme Council. 

Mr. Lioyp GEorGE suggested that it should be referred back to the 
Commission. 

Lorp Curzon explained that the matter was discussed first by the Con- 
ference of Ambassadors and he had been informed by the British Ambassador 
in Paris that the Conference felt that they should seek the authority of the 
Supreme Council in the matter. 

M. MILLERAND said there seemed to be no objection to the proposal but 
agreed it would be best to reply to the Commission ‘settle 1t among your- 
selves’. 

Mr. Lioyp GeEorcE agreed and said that the Supreme Council was much 
too busy to be clogged with questions of this kind. 


(The Conference adjourned at 12.50 p.m.) 
Villa Fraineuse, Spa. 
ath Fuly, 1920. 
APPENDIX TO No. 47 
Confidential A.F. 197 Document 1 
Note de la Commission des Réparations au Conseil Supréme 


Il résulte de renseignements concordants que |’exécution des obligations de 
Allemagne relatives aux restitutions et aux réparations en nature (restauration 
matérielle) est susceptible de causer au Gouvernement allemand des difficultés 
politiques sérieuses. 
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Or, le 26 mai 1920 une décision a été prise par la Conférence des Ambassadeurs, 
avec l’accord de la Commission des Réparations et dont le texte est ci-joint. 

Le premier paragraphe de cette décision réserve expressément les obligations 
de l’Allemagne au titre de la Partie VIII comme une condition indispensable de 
la remise que les Puissances Alliées et Associées veulent bien faire a l’Allemagne 
du matériel de fabrication de guerre d’un caractére général qui, aux termes du 
traité (article[s] 168 et 169) aurait dui étre détruit. 

Pour passer a |’exécution pratique de cette mesure, la Commission des Répara- 
tions serait désireuse que le Conseil Supréme prit la décision suivante: 

‘La mise a la disposition du Gouvernement allemand de l’outillage d’un usage 
général, visé par la décision de la Conférence des Ambassadeurs du 26 mai, que 
[stc] se fera par les soins de la Commission des Réparations, qui se mettra a cet effet 
en rapport avec les Commissions Interalliées de Contrdle, et qui aura le droit de 
prélever sur cet outillage la partie qu’elle estimera nécessaire 4 l’accomplissement 
des obligations de 1’Allemagne aux termes de la Partie VIII.’ 

Spa, le 6 juillet rg20. 


Document 2 
Conférence de la Paix le 26 mai, 1920 
Secrétariat Général 


Décision de la Conférence des Ambassadeurs 


Il est décidé de répondre 4 la maniére suivante 4 la lettre du Président de la 
Commission Militaire Interalliée de Contréle en Allemagne, en date du 26 avril 
1920,° et relative a |’interprétation de l’article 169 du Traité de Versailles. 

1°. L’outillage d’un usage général doit étre laissé 4 la disposition du Gou- 
vernement allemand sous condition des obligations de l’Allemagne en vertu de 
Particle 238 et de l’annexe IV de la partie VIII... 

I] appartient 4 la Commission Militaire Interalliée de Controle de descriminer[sic] 
Poutillage d’usage général de celui spécialement destiné aux fabrication[s] de guerre, 
sans perdre de vue les régles posées par la résolution du 1o février relative a 
Particle 168. 

2°, Ceux des matériels de guerre 4 livrer par l’Allemagne qui, n’étant pas a 
lusage de combat, peuvent étre d’une utilité en temps de paix, pourront ne pas 
étre détruits. 

Il appartiendra a la Commission de Controle de descriminer ces matériels et 
en outre de prendre toutes mesures utiles pour que le Gouvernement allemand 
ne puisse reconstituer tout ou partie des stocks dont |’article 169 poursuit la sup- 
pression. | 

Les matériels non détruit[s], étant la propriété des Puissances Alliées, pourront 
étre vendus par les soins de la Commission des Réparations et leur produit sera 
décompteé au crédit de l’Allemagne au titre des réparations. 

La procédure et le réglement de compte de ces derniéres ventes seraient 
a régler par la Commission des Réparations. Dans ce but, ces questions lui seraient 
soumises. 

M. Wallace” référera la présente résolution 4 Washington pour instructions de 
son Gouvernement. 


® Not appended to filed copy. This letter raised the questions, the decisions whereon 
are recorded below, concerning the interpretation of article 169 of the Treaty of Versailles. 
10 American Ambassador at Paris. 
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No. 48 


1.0.P. 121] British Secretary's Notes of an International Conference held at 
the Villa Fraineuse, Spa, on Wednesday, Fuly 7, 1920, at 3.30 p.m. 


PRESENT: Belgium: M. Delacroix, Prime Minister (in the Chair); M. Hymans, 
Foreign Minister; M. Jaspar, Minister of the Interior; General 
Maglinse, Chief of the General Staff; secretaries, M. Rolin Jacque- 
myns, Le Vicomte Davignon, Le Baron Guillaume. 


British Empire: The Right Hon. D. Lloyd George, Prime Minister; The 
Right Hon. the Earl Curzon of Kedleston, Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs; The Right Hon. Sir L. Worthington-Evans, Field- 
Marshal Sir H. Wilson, Chief of the Imperial General Staff; Admiral 
Sir E. Charlton, President of the Naval Commission of Control in 
Germany; Captain Domvile, R.N., Air-Commodore Masterman, 
Chairman of the Aerial Commission of Control in Germany; Group- 
Captain Groves, Sir Eyre Crowe; sECRETARIES, Sir M. Hankey, 
Captain Abraham, Mr. Philip Kerr, a stenographer. 

France: M. Millerand, President of the Council; M. Francois Marsal, 
Minister of Finance; M. Le Trocquer, Minister of Public Works; 
M. Berthelot, M. Kammerer, Marshal Foch, General Weygand, 
General Nollet, President of the Military Commission of Control in 
Germany; Admiral Levavasseur, Lieutenant Huré, Captain Roper; 
SECRETARIES, M. Laroche, M. Massigli, a stenographer. 

Italy: Count Sforza, Minister for Foreign Affairs; Signor Bertolini, 
Delegate on the Reparation Commission; Marquis della Torretta, 
Admiral Grassi, General Mariettii Commander Ruspoli; sEcRE- 
TARIES, Signor Galli, Signor Giannini, Signor Pagliano. 

Japan: Viscount Chinda, Rear-Admiral lida, Major-General Watanake 
[Watanabe], Major Shibuya; secReTaRy, Mr. Sawada. 

Germany: Herr von Fehrenbach, Imperial Chancellor; Dr. von Simons, 
Minister for Foreign Affairs; Herr von Gessler, Minister of National 
Defence; General von Seeckt, Major Michelis, Captain von Goldam- 
mer, Herr von Lohneysen; sEcRETARIES, Dr. Koster, Dr. Reinhardt, 
Dr. Thomsen. 

INTERPRETERS: M. Camerlynck, M. Godart, Captain Hinchley-Cooke, 
Dr. Brinckmann, Herr Illich. 


M. DELacrorx, in opening the meeting, invited the German Chancellor to 
make the statement which the council hoped to receive from 
Execution of the the German delegation.! 
Military, Naval Herr voN FEHRENBACH suggested that the German 
and Air Clauses Mfinister for Foreign Affairs should first speak, and that then 
of the Treaty of : 
Peace'ivith General von Seeckt should make a statement concerning the 
Germany reduction of the German forces and the surrender of arms. 
Dr. von Simons said that the German delegation had spent 
the previous night and the morning in studying the questions laid before it by 
Mr. Lloyd George." They remained convinced that the outline he had given 


1 See No. 45. 
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on the previous day of the military and internal situation in Germany was 
substantially a correct account. Nevertheless, they admitted the onus of 
replying in detail to the questions put to them yesterday. The German 
Government was faced by a triple dilemma. On the one side, the Allied 
Powers, in the matter of the reduction of German forces and of the surrender 
of arms, were united against the German Government in a feeling of deep 
distrust, which, he feared, he had as yet failed to dispel. On the other hand, 
the German middle-classes were filled with a well-justified terror of extremist 
insurrection with the object of destroying them. The second dilemma was 
that if the German Government were to surrender all the arms in the country, 
especially the small arms, in accordance with the strict terms of the treaty, it 
must use force to gain possession of them. No other means would succeed, 
seeing that the bulk of these arms were in the hands of the political opponents 
of the Government. Nevertheless, the Allied Powers insisted upon the re- 
duction of the forces at the disposal of the Government. 

Mr. Lioyp Georce asked what Dr. von Simons meant by ‘the opponents 
of the Government?’ 

Dr. von Simons said he meant the Communists and the Independents. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE observed that this appeared to be a serious situation. 

Dr. von Simons said that in this connection he had been able to make 
personal observation, while in the Chancellery, during November and 
December 1918, of the phenomenon that the arms of the troops retreating 
from the front had often been taken from them forcibly by the Workmen’s 
Councils, especially in the Rhineland and Westphalia. The third dilemma 
was this. Germany was drifting towards an economic catastrophe, or, at the 
very least, towards an economic crisis. The German Government felt that 
it could only escape this if it succeeded in finding practical means, in concert 
with the Allied Powers, for an arrangement regarding the economic and 
financial clauses of the treaty. Before knowing what this arrangement 
would be, the German Government was, nevertheless, required to divest 
itself of the forces that might be necessary to cope with the crisis. 

In spite of all this, he recognised that it was for the German delegation to 
make the first suggestion for an exit from this vicious circle; firstly, because 
the Allied Powers were the victors, and, secondly, because the treaty con- 
ferred upon them the formal right to make their demands. Accordingly, the 
German delegation and the members of the German Government present in 
Spa had unanimously agreed that General von Seeckt should give exact 
details of the time and mode in which the reduction of German forces and 
the delivery of arms required might be carried out. It must be understood 
that the German Government was thereby incurring the risk of grave 
Parliamentary troubles. It would incur this risk to avoid any appearance of 
failing to comply with the treaty, and also in order to make possible an 
arrangement with the Allied Powers. The German delegation hoped that the 
Allied Powers would give them every possible assistance in carrying out this 
obligation. He would suggest what special measures might be desirable for 
this purpose. The first difficulty to be overcome was that most of the arms in 
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illicit possession were in the neutral zone. If this zone had to be evacuated 
by German forces on the roth July, if, especially, the garrisons of Wesel, 
Milheim and Diisseldorf had to be removed, the recovery of these arms 
would hardly be possible. Not only this, the removal of these troops would 
lead to a general emigration of the bourgeois population, and to almost 
certain risings among the workers. The second measure of assistance to 
which he would allude was that Germany would require help, when the 
economic and financial clauses came to be settled, to employ her industries 
and reassure her financial circles in view of the risks of the coming summer. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorceE asked what was meant by ‘the difficulties of the 
coming summer’. 

Dr. von Simons said that he was alluding to the general settlement of the 
reparation clauses. Germany would require an assurance that all her pay- 
ments would not be required of her in bank-notes. This matter, however, he 
only wished to allude to in passing, and he proposed to refer to it again at a 
later date. One last measure of help he would ask for, and that was that the 
Allied Powers should take measures to stop the smuggling of arms from the 
occupied territories into the neighbouring industrial areas of Germany. He 
would now beg the council to hear the military proposals General von 
Seeckt would have to make. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said that the smuggling of arms was a serious matter, 
and that endeavours must be made to stop it. 

GENERAL VON SEECKT said his first task was to show in what time, and in 
what manner, Germany could fulfil her obligation of delivering war material 
in accordance with the treaty. He proposed to state first how much Germany 
had possessed, what she had delivered, what remained, and what was still 
owed by her for surrender. He would begin with small arms. He had exact 
figures of the number of rifles possessed by the German Government on the 
ist February, 1918. He proposed not only to state these figures, but to hand 
in a written account. (For this written statement see Appendix I.) On the 
ist February, 1918, Germany possessed 6,099,052 rifles and carbines. 
During the retreat and in action at least 1,500,000 were lost. 

Mr. Lioyp Georce asked whether the 1,500,000 lost included those 
which, according to Dr. von Simons, had found their way into the hands of the 
population? 

GENERAL VON SEECKT replied that this figure did not include these rifles. 
Up to the rst June, 1920, there had been delivered to the Reichstreuhand- 
gesellschaft,2 1,692,000. This institution was a civilian board which under- 
took the disposal of the arms delivered to it, and the Allied Commissions of 
Control were informed of all the deliveries made to it. Of this figure, 
1,462,000 rifles had been destroyed by the 31st May. From Government 
depots, 117,000 rifles had been allotted to the Sicherheitspolizei, and 600,000 
to the Einwohnerwehren. 

M. Devacrorx asked whether the Einwohnerwehren had been armed by 
the German Government? 

2 Reich Trustee Company. 
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GENERAL VON SEECKT replied in the affirmative. He was quite aware that, 
according to the decision of the Allied Powers, these 600,000 rifles were to be 
delivered. He only made this statement in order to show where they were. 
The gendarmerie and other Government services had 33,000 rifles. 

M. DeExacrorx asked how the small arms captured from the Allies in the 
period between 1914 and 1918 were accounted for: were the German 
Government in possession, or did they know where they were? 

GENERAL VON SEECKT said that the captured arms had been utilised to 
equip the second and third line troops, the Landwehr and the Landsturm, 
and also to arm the Bulgarians and the Turks. These arms were either, 
therefore, in the depots of the Bulgarians or the Turks, or they must be 
regarded as included in the number of 6,000,000-odd he had mentioned as 
in the possession of the German Government on the 1st February, 1918. 

Mr. Lioyp GEorGE observed that, if he had rightly understood the 
document and the statement, there were at the moment a million armed men 
in Germany, and 2,000,000 rifles in the hands of the population, of which the 
German Government could give no account: in all, a total of 3,000,000 rifles. 

GENERAL VON SEECKT said that the figures of untraced small arms were 
given at the foot of the written statement, namely, 1,895,052. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said it was an equally serious fact that 1,000,000 men 
had been officially armed by the German Government. 

GENERAL VON SEECKT said that the Reichswehr, numbering 200,000, had 
260,000 rifles. The reduction of the Reichswehr would furnish 155,000 rifles, 
and the disarming of the Einwohnerwehren would furnish 600,000. Ger- 
many recognised that she had to deliver some 3,000,000 in all. 

Mr. Lioyp GeEorcE said that he would like to know what proposals were 
made towards delivering them. 

GENERAL VON SEECKT said that the German Government recognised the 
importance of delivering these arms as much as the Allied Powers. It was to 
the interest of Germany as much as of the Allies, but the difficulties must. be 
recognised. Arms in the hands of the official agents of the German Govern- 
ment could be delivered easily and quickly. This was not the case with the 
remainder. It might be asked why the German Government had not re- 
captured the arms in the possession of the people. The answer was that 
hitherto persuasion and purchase had been tried, but without satisfactory 
result. The only remaining means, namely, force, the Government had 
recoiled from using, because of the internal situation in the country. Now 
that the Allied Powers were demanding the surrender of these arms, the 
German Government must undertake to employ force and face the conse- 
quences. 

Mr. Lioyp GEorcE asked whether it was not far more dangerous to leave 
such a mass of arms in the possession of the population, especially as they 
seemed to be concentrated in specially inflammable areas? 

GENERAL VON SEECKT said that he was of this opinion, and the Govern- 
ment meant to make a real effort to disarm the population. However, for 
this purpose there must be some relation between the reduction of the 
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Government’s forces and the surrender of the arms in the hands of the 
population. 

Dr. von Simons said that the predecessors of the present Government had 
been largely composed of Socialists, who were naturally averse from coercing 
their own supporters to surrender their arms. 

GENERAL VON SEECKT Said that he thought it might be possible to complete 
the disarmament of Germany in a year. He was not prepared to say how 
many rifles and carbines would be obtained in that period, as this would 
depend upon the success of the forcible operations undertaken by the 
Government. 

He would now make a statement regarding machine guns. He was not 
able to give the number in the possession of the German Government in the 
autumn of 1918, but he was able to state how many had been delivered. 
25,000 had been delivered in accordance with the terms of the armistice, 
and by the 1st June, 1920, 40,800 had been handed over to the Reichstreu- 
handgesellschaft. This made a total of 65,800 disposed of. 5,181 had been 
allotted to the Sicherheitspolizei, and 6,000 to the Einwohnerwehren. The 
latter probably had more in their possession than they were officially credited 
with, by reason of machine guns kept by individuals after the retreat, or 
obtained by them since. The Reichswehr had 5,567 for its present strength; 
3,364 of these would be delivered when it was reduced to 100,000. He could 
not give even an approximate estimate of the number there might be in 
unauthorised possession, but as machine guns were harder to hide than rifles 
he thought these would be discovered when forcible search was made for 
illicit arms. 

M. Detacror asked at what time the German Government had handed 
over 6,000 machine guns to the civil operation, which was admittedly already 
in possession of considerable numbers of arms? 

GENERAL VON SEECKT said that the German Government had armed the 
Einwohnerwehren in order to cope with the Communist insurrection.* The 
numbers he had stated were, therefore, officially part of their equipment; 
anything in excess of this was illicit, and were [sic] without the knowledge of 
the Government. ; 

HERR VON GESSLER said that the Einwohnerwehren had been established 
in the spring of 1919 to resist the attacks of a party which intended to set 
up a Soviet Republic in Germany. This had begun first in Bavaria. The 
Bavarian Einwohnerwehren had armed themselves at various depots. In 
this they had followed the lead of their Communist opponents, who had 
helped themselves in the same way. 

GENERAL VON SEECKT said that of the 17,000 [17,600] trench mortars 
possessed by Germany, 3,000 had been lost in the retreat, 3,000 had been 
delivered at the armistice, and by the 1st June, 1920, 6,400 had been delivered 
to the Reichstreuhandgesellschaft. On the 1st July, 1920, the Reichswehr 


3 The record of this meeting made by the Belgian secretary here read ‘aux gardes 
d’habitants’, i.e. to the Einwohnerwehren. 
* Cf. below. 
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was equipped with 847, of which, when the Reichswehr was reduced, 303 
would be delivered. The Sicherheitspolizei had 353. All this yielded a total 
of 13,590 [sic]. There remained 4,o10 untraced, either lost, damaged, flung 
into rivers or in unauthorised hands. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE observed that the figures in the hands of the Allied 
Governments were considerably higher. The figures, however, might be 
compared later. 

GENERAL VON SEECKT, passing to artillery, said that he thought Germany 
had fulfilled her obligations under this heading very completely. Mr. Lloyd 
George’s statements of the previous day! were based, he thought, on erroneous 
data. He thought he would be able to correct this misunderstanding. 
According to the last statistics 20,183 guns had been the total in possession 
of Germany in 1918. About 1,000 were lost in the retreat; 5,865 were de- 
livered at the armistice; by June, 1920, 11,000 had been handed over to the 
Reichstreuhandgesellschaft, of which 6,400 had been broken up by the end 
of May. The Sicherheitspolizei had 210; the Reichswehr 774, and the 
fortresses 988. This made a total of 19,837 leaving only 346 untraced. In 
addition 22,900 tubes had been handed over to the Reichstreuhandgesell- 
schaft and 17,000 [77,900] of these had been destroyed. Further 16,600 gun 
carriages had been likewise handed over, and 9,900 of these destroyed. He 
now passed to the plan he had to propose for the reduction of the Reichswehr, 
and he would repeat what he had previously said, that the reduction of these 
forces was connected with the surrender of war material in possession of the 
population. What he proposed was to reduce the Reichswehr from 200,000 
men to 190,000 by the roth October, 1920; 180,000 by the roth January, 
1921; 160,000 on the 1oth April, 1921; 130,000 on the roth July, 1921; 
100,000 on the roth October, 1921. At the same time the staffs would be 
reduced. Three brigade staffs would be reduced by the 31st August, 1920; 
two on the roth January, 1921; two more on the roth April; three on the 
10th July; three on the roth October. The subordinate units would follow 
the same proportion. Of four heavy batteries and four railway companies, 
one would be disbanded after each quarter. In case the Allies should accept 
this plan, he would like to make a few proposals which did not affect the 
numbers or the principle of reduction, but which might help to organise the 
process. The first related to army doctors. He would like to ask that the 
German army be allowed to have 300 army doctors, in addition to the allot- 
ment of 4,000 officers already granted. Further, for administrative purposes 
he would ask that the German army be allowed 735 officials. He would also 
ask that the German army be allowed to have a reserve of 50,000 rifles, as 
experience showed that in suppressing internal disorders a number of rifles 
are lost. He would also ask for a slight increase in the number of light 
machine guns and in guns for the equipment of military schools and training 
formations. Lastly, he wished to ask that the German army should be allowed 
to enlist men for a probationary period, during which they could be tested and 
rejected if unfit. This point he thought might be referred to experts and need 
not trouble the council itself. Before concluding, he would like to allude to 
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two further points; one was, that if the German Government was expected 
to get possession of the arms concealed in the Ruhr district, this would be 
impossible if evacuation of the district were insisted on by the roth July, he 
would also beg leave to request that the smuggling of arms from the occupied 
areas into the rest of Germany be put a stop to by the Allies themselves. 


(A short adjournment then occurred.) 


After the adjournment, 

Mr. Lioyp GEorGE said that the detailed figures supplied by General von 
Seeckt were not quite in accordance with those furnished to the Allied 
Governments. It was important that there should be agreement on these 
figures, since they formed the basis of the discussion. The discrepancies were 
in some cases fairly substantial, but he had no doubt that they could be 
cleared up; and before dealing with the question on its merits, he would like 
to suggest on behalf of his colleagues that General von Seeckt or one of his 
collaborators should meet one of the Allied generals who had specialised on 
this question immediately and confer, in order to reach an agreed conclusion 
regarding these figures. He had no doubt that General von Seeckt would be 
able to explain how the discrepancies had arisen. This was all he proposed 
regarding the difference in the figures. 

HERR VON FEHRENBACH Said that he agreed to this proposal. 

Mr. Lioyp GEorcE said he now came to the merits of the question itself. 
The figures given by General von Seeckt himself revealed a very serious 
situation. The treaty authorised Germany to have 100,000 rifles. General 
von Seeckt admitted that there were 1 million men armed with rifles, officially 
furnished to them by the German Government or by German Governments. 
In other words, this alone was ten times more than the treaty permitted. 
Over and above this, the population possessed another 2 million rifles. The 
opinion expressed that the owners of these rifles might use them for Com- 
munistic purposes did not diminish but rather increase the natural anxiety 
of the Allied Governments. Herr von Simons had alluded to the attitude of 
mistrust and suspicion of the Allied Governments, but he was bound to 
admit that there was some statistical ground for such feelings. If the German 
Government itself was anxious about the use to which these arms might be 
put, if they felt they might be used in Germany as the Bolsheviks used them 
in Russia, the German Government need not be surprised if neighbouring 
countries were anxious also. Not only was there a number of rifles far in 
excess of the provisions of the treaty, but the same applied to machine guns. 
The treaty allowed 2,000, and General von Seeckt admitted there were nearly 
6,000 in various formations. The treaty allowed 250 trench mortars; nearly 
four times that amount had been distributed to various formations by the 
German Government, and some 4,000 existed somewhere in Germany un- 
traced. These, too, might be used by anarchists, and might represent danger 
not only to Germany and the German Government, but to the world. The 
treaty allowed Germany 290 guns; General von Seeckt revealed five or six 
times that number with various formations, without counting a large number 
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of tubes which had not yet been surrendered. So again with the number of 
armed men. The figures given by General von Seeckt, quite apart from any 
amendment that might be made in them, revealed a most alarming situation, 
and fully justified the pressure that was being put on the German Govern- 
ment to conform with the Treaty. 

As to the system of reduction referred to by General von Seeckt, it amounted 
to a suggestion that the treaty should not be complied with for another 
fifteen months. He suggested that the first reduction should be accomplished 
by October of the current year, and should only reduce the army by 10,000 
men. The ground on which he justified his proposals was that a strong force 
was necessary to extract the concealed arms from the people. The German 
Government therefore appeared to contemplate the retention of these arms 
by the people for a year. This was a contingency which the Allied Powers 
could not sanction for a moment. It prolonged the unrest of Europe for a 
year. It was most important that a normal situation should be reached at the 
earliest possible moment. He firmly believed that if the German Government 
seriously meant to obtain the surrender of these arms it could obtain them 
within three months. He did not wish to appear to be telling the German 
Government what its business was, but this matter was also an Allied affair. 
He could not understand that any Government should submit to the posses- 
sion of 2 million rifles by its own opponents. He could not understand that 
a Government should contemplate tolerating this, not merely for fifteen 
months, but for fifteen weeks. This he would have thought the German 
Government would be prepared to make a test case. If it should fail, the 
inference would be that there was not a sufficiently strong party in the 
country to enforce order. The German population was similar to the popu- 
lation of Great Britain. There were congregated in great communities 
miners and industrial workers. No British Government would sleep com- 
fortably if it believed there were 2 million rifles in areas of this kind where 
trouble was likely to arise. 

He expected that the German Government would insist upon the 
immediate surrender of these arms, declaring it an offence to possess arms, 
that it would institute visits, and prosecute anybody discovered with un- 
authorised arms in his house. He thought that any Government that meant 
to govern should attempt that. Dr. von Simons had said that the late German 
Government had been weak, and to some extent in sympathy with the 
holders of these concealed arms. This, he assumed, was not the position of 
the present Government, and he would have expected it, both for the sake 
of itself and for the sake of the carrying out of the treaty to insist on the 
immediate surrender of these arms. He regretted that the Allies could not 
possibly accept the plans proposed. The Allied Governments believed that it 
[stc] went far beyond the necessities of the case. The Allied Governments would 
consult with their military advisers as to whether any extension of time, and 
if so what extension, was necessary, but all were agreed already that fifteen 
months was quite out of the question. The German Government must 
realise that the Allied Powers could never agree that such a formidable 
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quantity of arms should remain scattered for another year among the 
German population. While General von Seeckt met the Allied officers, who 
had been on the Commission of Control in Berlin, the military advisers of the 
Powers would meet to consider the question of the extension of time for the 
reduction of Germany’s forces, and, on the following day, the Governments 
would be prepared to make a final statement on this subject. On behalf of 
his colleagues, however, he thought it necessary to say that the proposal put 
forward by General von Seeckt, as it now stood, was not acceptable. Before 
concluding, he would add a word or two. The Governments took note of 
the statement that all formations not sanctioned by the treaty, notably the 
Einwohnerwehr, were to be disarmed and disbanded. However, nothing 
had been specified as to the time within which this would be done. The 
military advisers of the Powers would advise them on this matter in time for 
a statement on the following day. Moreover, nothing had yet been said 
about the destruction of naval and aerial material. This was a very important 
matter. To save time he suggested that the German experts on these matters 
should meet at once with the Allied experts in order to get an agreed state- 
ment of the figures. This would leave the council free to deal with any 
question of policy that might arise on them. He would ask whether the 
German delegation would put their experts at once in touch with the Allied 
advisers on these matters. 

Dr. von Simons said that the German delegation agreed to this proposal, 
and would instruct its experts on naval and aerial matters to meet the 
Entente colleagues at once. 

He would like to make a short statement in reply to Mr. Lloyd George. 
He thought it was important that the heads of the Allied Governments 
should understand certain things before they consulted with their experts, 
as during this consultation the German Government would not be present 
to explain matters. Mr. Lloyd George had said that the uneasiness regarding 
the present situation in Germany was not merely mistrust of the German 
Government, but was justified by the figures revealed by the German dele- 
gation itself. He wished to assure Mr. Lloyd George that the German 
Government shared this uneasiness, but it had acquired, by long habit, an 
endurance of uneasiness. The German Gover[n]ment knew well that their 
heads were not safe on their shoulders, and that revolution might overtake 
them before long. No doubt it was the duty of the Government to be strong, 
but the German Government was not ashamed to admit that the Govern- 
ment of a defeated country, exhausted by revolution, could not live up to the 
strength of its victorious neighbours. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE observed that in 1871 France had dealt firmly with 
her revolutionaries. 

Dr. von Simons said that the German Government was quite willing to 
follow the example given by the French Government in 1871, but the war 
which had brought about the present situation had been far longer than the 
one which led to the situation in 1871. No doubt it was difficult for Mr. 
Lloyd George, the head of a strong Government in a victorious country, to 
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put himself in the place of the German Government; yet even Great Britain 
at the height of her power had found it difficult to disarm populations which 
she would prefer to see disarmed. The German Government was resolved, 
even at the risk of civil war, to accomplish the disarmament of Germany in 
accordance with the treaty; but she would require time to do it, as she would 
have to proceed by zones in the dangerous areas. Mr. Lloyd George seemed 
to think that it would be easy for the German Government to achieve its 
object by declaring the possession of arms an offence, and by enforcing 
penalties. This method had been tried, and it had been a failure. It had 
even been contemplated that rewards should be offered to informants. This 
would probably result in information against the supporters of the Govern- 
ment by the opponents of the Government. It was not likely that the 
bourgeois class would turn informant against the workers. Many people in 
Germany felt there was no necessity to yield their arms, as they thought the 
Government unstable, and felt they might use them against it. A statement 
had been prepared, with plans attached, of the distribution of the Reichswehr 
at its present strength, and of its distribution after its reduction to 100,000 
men. These plans would show in what manner the German Government 
would be enabled to maintain order. He would like to ask the heads of 
States to consider these plans before reaching their conclusions as to the time 
within which the Reichswehr must be reduced. 
Mr. Lioyp GeorcE asked if these papers could be handed in at once. 
(They were accordingly handed in by the Germans.) 


Dr. von Simons, continuing, said that he would conclude by saying that 
the proposals set forth by the German delegation regarding the reduction of 
its forces, were based on the experience of the insurrection in the Ruhr. Of 
these experiences he was prepared to furnish details, if required, to the Allied 
Governments. 

M. DEvacroxx said that he would adjourn the meeting till the following 
day, until mid-day. In the meantime, he requested that the experts on 
military, naval and air questions should meet in order that the heads of 
Governments should be in possession of the results of their conference early 
on the following morning. 


(The meeting then adjourned.) 
Hétel Britannique, Spa, 
July 7, 1920. 


APPENDIX I To No. 48 
(A.J. 199. Confidential.) 
General von Seeckt’s Statement on German Disarmament 
Rifles and Carbines 


Numbers according to the last official estimates drawn up on the 
Ist February, 1918 P ' : : : ; 

Lost in the course of fighting and during the retreat, at 
least : : : : : : i . 1,500,000 
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6,099,052 


Handed over to the pene eres up to 
the 1st June, 1920 ; 
(Of these, 1,462,000 had been destroyed up to the 
gist May, 1920.) 
Handed over to the Einwohnerwehren 
Handed over to the Sicherheitspolizei : 
Handed over to the gendarmerie and other authorities 
Number in the hands of the Reichswehr Sie 000 a 
on the rst July, 1920 
(Reduction of Reichswehr to 100,000 men 1 gives 
a balance to be handed over of 155,920.) 


Therefore 


thrown away). 


Machine Guns 


Numbers in autumn 1918 cannot be established. 
Number handed over at the time of the armistice 


1,602,000 


600,000 
117,000 
33,000 


262,000 


4,204,000 


4,204,000 


[sic] 1,985,052 
equals number of rifles and carbines which cannot be traced (owing to having 
fallen into the hands of unauthorised persons or having been destroyed or 


Handed over to the pia crea aaa up to the Ist June, 


1920 . 


(Of these, 23,100 had been destroyed up to the 3st ‘May, 1920. 


Also the following :— 
Handed over to Sipo (Sicherheitspolizei) 
Handed over to Einwohnerwehren 


In hands of the Reichswehr (200,000 men) on the Ist July, 1920 
(Reduction of Reichswehr to 100,000 men gives a balance of 


3,364 to be handed over.) 


25,000 
40,800 


65,800 


5,181 
6,000 
5,567 


The number of machine guns at present in the hands of unauthorised persons 


cannot be estimated. 


Minenwerfer 

Numbers of minenwerfer in the autumn of 1918 

Lost during the retreat : 

Handed over at the time of the armistice ‘ ‘ 

Handed over to the Treuhandgesellschaft up to the 
Ist June, 1920. 

(Of these, 4,700 had been destroyed up to the 

gist May, 1920.) i 

In the hands of the Reichswehr or men) on the 
Ist July, 1920—Cti«yj. ; : ‘ ‘ 


S This figure should be 1,692,000. 
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3,000 
3,000 


6,400 


847 


17,600 


Hh 


(Reduction of the Reichswehr to 100,000 men gives 
a balance of 303 to be handed over.) 
Handed over to the Sicherheitspolizei 


Not traceable, about ; 
(In the hands of unauthorised persons— 
lost, destroyed or thrown away.) 


Guns 
(a2) Complete guns— 
Number according to the last estimate, 1918 
Lost during the retreat, about 
Handed over at the armistice. 
Handed over to the Reichstreuhandgesellschaft up 
to the 1st June, 1920. 
(Out of these, 6,400 had been destroyed up to 
the 31st May, 1920.) 
Handed over to the Sicherheitspolizei . 
In possession of the Reichswehr (200,000 ae on 
the 1st July, 1920 
(A reduction of the Reichswehr to | 100,000 men 
will result in a balance to be handed over of 474.) 
In fortresses 
(No definite decision of this figure has yet been 
arrived at.) 


Untraceable : ; : 
(In unauthorised hands, iheowa into rivers, 
&c., lost and destroyed.) 
(6) Spare pieces— 
Handed over to the Seen meena up 
to the rst June, 1920 
(Up to the 31st May, 1920, 17, 900 had been 
destroyed.) 
(c) Spare carriages— 
Handed over to the pe nearer oer up 
to the rst June, 1920 
(Up to the 31st May, 1920, 9,900 had been 
destroyed.) 


Reduction of the Rewchswehr 
The strength of the Reichswehr is to be reduced— 


By the roth October, 1920, to 190,000 men. 
By the roth January, 1921, to 180,000 men. 
By the roth April, 1921, to 160,000 men. 
By the roth July, 1921, to 130,000 men. 
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353 





13,590 [stc] 


1,000 
5,865 


11,000 


210 


774 


988 





19,837 


22,900 


16,600 


13,590 





4,010 


20,183 





19,837 
346 


Reduction of Staffs 


There are to be disbanded by the 31st August, 1920, three brigade staffs. So 
that at the end of this period there will be in existence 2 group headquarters, 
17 infantry brigade staffs and 3 cavalry division staffs. 


By the roth January, 1921, 2 more brigade staffs. 
By the roth April, 1921, 2 more brigade staffs. 
By the roth July, 1921, 3 more brigade staffs. 

By the roth October, 1921, 3 more brigade staffs. 


The units mentioned below will be correspondingly reduced. 
Out of the four signalling battalions® and four railway companies, at present in 
existence, one of each will be disbanded every quarter year. 


Proposals 


1. That medical and veterinary officers should not be included in the 4,000 
officers permitted. That permission should be granted for the retention of 300 
medical and 200 veterinary officers. _ 

2. That the number of officials should be raised by 735 (so that the entire control 
of the army should be taken over from the Reichswehr Ministerium). 

3. That permission should be given to retain a reserve of 50,000 rifles and 
20,000,000 cartridges (as a reserve in case of losses in internal fighting). 

4. That a small increase should be allowed in the number of machine guns (so 
that all formations should possess machine guns for self-defence). 

5. That a small increase of guns and ammunition should be permitted (so that 
reserve formations and schools can be fitted out with guns and be enabled to carry 
out shooting practice). 

6. That a short probationary service period should be permitted (in order to be 
able to exclude bad elements from the army). Guarantees will be given that no 
system of compulsion will be used. 

7. That permission should be given for the further retention of ten battalions, 
five squadrons and one battery in the 50 kilometre zone up to the 1st April, 1921. 

8. That the import of arms into the occupied area should be blocked. 


© A German text here read ‘. . . 4 schw. Battr.’: see Die Konferenz in Spa vom 5 bis 
16 Juli 1920, p. 45 (cf. General von Seeckt’s statement above). 


No. 49 


1.C.P. 122] British Secretary's Notes of an Inter-Allied Conference, held at 
the Villa Fraineuse, Spa, at 11 a.m. on Thursday, July 8, 1920. 


PRESENT: Belgium: M. Delacroix, Prime Minister (in the Chair); M. Hymans, 
Minister for Foreign Affairs; General Maglinse, Chief of the General 
Staff; Colonel Salmon; secRETARIESs, M. Rolin Jacquemyns, Le 
Comte de Romrée, Le Vicomte Davignon, Le Baron Capelle, Le 
Baron Guillaume. 


British Empire: The Right Hon. D. Lloyd George, Prime Minister; The 
Right Hon. the Earl Curzon of Kedleston, Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs; Field-Marshal Sir H. Wilson, Chief of the Imperial 
General Staff; Admiral Sir E. Charlton, President of the Naval Com- 
mission of Control in Germany; Captain Consett, R.N., Air-Com- 
modore Masterman, Chairman of the Aerial Commission of Control 
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in Germany; Captain Domvile, R.N., Group-Captain Groves, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Twiss, Captain L. F. Plugge, R.A.F.; sEcRE- 
TARIES, Sir M. Hankey, Lieutenant-Colonel Storr. 

France: M. Millerand, President of the Council; M. Jules Cambon, 
M. Berthelot, Marshal Foch, General Weygand, General Nollet, 
President of the Military Commission of Control in Germany; 
Admiral Levavasseur, Captain Roper; sEcRETARIES, M. Laroche, 
M. Massigli. 

Italy: Count Sforza, Minister for Foreign Affairs; Marquis della Tor- 
retta, Signor Bertolini, Delegate on the Reparation Commission; 
General Marietti, Commander Ruspoli; sEcRETAREs, Signor Galli, 
Signor Ricotti, Signor Pagliano. 

Japan: Viscount Chinda, Admiral lida, Major-General Watanabe, 
Major Shiyuba [Shibuya]; secRETARY, Mr. Sawada. 


INTERPRETER: M. Camerlynck. 


M. Devacror announced that the conference was open. He said that he 
proposed to call upon Marshal Foch first to make a statement, and he sug- 
gested that when the military experts had been heard, the heads of the Allied 
delegation should retire and consider their proposals. 

MARSHAL Foc said that the military representatives of the Allied Powers 
had held a meeting that morning and they had drawn up a note (Appendix) 
in the form of a draft despatch to the German Government. This draft had 
been circulated and no doubt the principals of the various delegations were 
acquainted with its contents. The military advisers were prepared to answer 
any questions that might be put to them. 

M. DeExLacror suggested that Marshal Foch might desire to give some 
further explanation of his note. 

MARSHAL Foch stated that he thought the note was sufficient as it stood. 
It was quite easy to understand, and while he was willing to give any further 
explanation that might be considered desirable, he was of opinion that any 
amplification of the note would only weaken it. 

Mr. Lioyp GEorcE said that in his view the note was perfectly clear. 


(M. Delacroix then adjourned the conference at 11.20 a.m., and with- 
drew together with the Allied delegates to an adjoining room in order to 
discuss Marshal Foch’s note.)! 

(The private conference of the delegates ended at 1.20 p.m., when 
M. Delacroix announced that the conference was now adjourned until 
3 p.m. that afternoon, when the Allied delegates with their experts would 
meet at the same place. He stated that the German delegates had been 
informed that it was not convenient to meet them at 12 noon that day, the 
time originally fixed, but they had been invited to meet the Allied dele- 
gates at 3.30 p.m. that afternoon.) 


Hotel Britannique, Spa, 
July 8, 1920. 
t See No. 50. 
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APPENDIX TO No. 49 


The military representatives of the Allied Powers, assembled in accordance 
with the instructions of the Supreme Council, of the 7th July, 1920,? have the 
honour to present the following reply to the German proposals regarding dis- 
armament :— 

The decision of the Supreme Council of the Allied Governments, dated the 18th 
February, 1920,3 with regard to the execution of articles 160 and 163 of the Peace 
Treaty, has fixed the roth July, 1920, as the date by which the German army was 
to be reduced to 100,000 men. 

Article 169 has fixed the roth March, 1920, as the date by which the disarma- 
ment of Germany should have been completed. 

At the present date, the 8th July, the effective strength of the German army is 
still 200,000 men, and moreover, no laws have been passed to introduce for the 
German army a term of enlistment and the constitution [sic] in conformity with the 
treaty. 

The formations of Einwohnerwehr forbidden by the treaty have not been 
abolished. 

The disarmament is far from being completed. 

There is no justification for the concession to Germany of fresh delays in the 
reduction of her army to 100,000 men. The Allied Governments have already 
considered this question, and at San Remo, on the 26th April, they decided that 
this question could not be considered,*+ and at Boulogne on the 22nd June, they 
decided that the execution of the treaty must be continued without any fresh 
delays. 

Moreover, when the Allied Governments on the 26th [sic] June authorised the 
German Government to have the advantage of a postponement of three months in 
the disbandment of the Sicherheitspolizei,® they left in the possession of the German 
Government a real additional armed force which, together with the Reichswehr, 
gives it the means of surrendering, with the least possible delay, the arms still in 
the hands of the population. 

No fresh reason amongst those put forward by the German delegation in the 
course of the recent conference therefore justifies the concession of any fresh post- 
ponement in the reduction of the German army. 

But, in consideration of the actual situation in which the Allies have perforce 
been placed as a result of the inaction of the German Government, it is necessary 
to fix a precise date, which will allow of the definite execution of disbandment, 
settling the exact date for the execution of this portion of the treaty. 

The Allied Governments consequently decide that the German army 1s to be 
reduced— 


On the rst August to an effective strength of 150,000 men, including a maximum 
of ten brigades of Reichswehr. 

On the 1st September to a strength of 100,000 men, with the exact composition 
and organisation laid down by the Peace Treaty. 


By this latter date (the 1st September) disarmament must be completely 
terminated. 


2 See No. 48. 3 See Volume VII, No. 13, minute 4. 
4 See No. 18, minute 4 and appendix 4. 5 See No. 36, minute 1. 
6 Cf. No. 32, note 2. 
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If these obligations are not carried out, the Allied Governments would see 
themselves compelled to resort to the measures contemplated, in order to ensure 
the execution of the treaty, by the declaration of San Remo dated the 26th April.¢ 

As the special demands contained in Part VI of the memorandum of the German 
delegation’ have already been dealt with by means of replies or decisions on the 
part of the Allied Governments or the Commission of Control, there seems no 
necessity to take any further action in this respect. 

Hétel Britannique, Spa, 

July 8, 1920. 

7 The reference was to the last part, headed ‘Proposals’, of appendix I to No. 48. Ina 

German text of this memorandum this part was numbered VI. 


No. 50 


1.C.P. 123] British Secretary’s Notes of a Meeting held in a Private Room at 
the Villa Fraineuse, Spa, on Thursday, July 8, 1920, at 11.15 a.m. 


PRESENT: Belgium: M. Delacroix, Prime Minister (in the Chair); M. Hymans, 
Minister for Foreign Affairs; sECRETARY, Le Baron Guillaume. 
British Empire: The Right Hon. D. Lloyd George, Prime Minister; The 
Right Hon. the Earl Curzon of Kedleston, Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs; SECRETARY, Sir M. Hankey. 
France: M. Millerand, President of the Council; secrETARY, M. Massigli. 


Italy: Count Sforza, Minister for Foreign Affairs; Signor Bertolini, 
Delegate on the Reparation Commission. 


Japan: Viscount Chinda. 
INTERPRETER: M. Camerlynck. 


(This meeting took place after the adjournment of the meeting of the con- 
ference at which the report of Marshal Foch and the military experts had 
been read.)! 


Mr. Lioyp GEorcE insisted that Japan should be represented, as very im- 

portant decisions had to be taken. He felt that possibly the Allies 
Disarmament might not immediately be able to reach agreement. He would 
‘4 ian say at once that he could not agree with the report presented by 
G sed Marshal Foch and the military experts. In the event of disagree- 

ment, it was very important that no impression should get 
abroad that the united front of the Allies was broken. He felt, therefore, that 
it was vital that nothing of the discussion at the present meeting should be 
allowed to leak into the press. The numbers present were quite small. If they 
could not keep their own counsel they all deserved to be shot. (Count 
SFORZA interpolated, ‘Quite so.’) It would be fatal to let it be divulged that 
the Allies were not agreed at the moment when there was every chance of 
eventually reaching agreement. 


! See No. 49. 
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M. MILLERAND nodded agreement. 

M. DELacrorx also expressed agreement. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE asked M. Delacroix if he might give his views first. 

M. DELAcRorx acquiesced. 

Mr. Lioyp GEorcE said he thought it would be a great mistake to ask 
Germany to accomplish what was impossible. In such an event, public 
opinion in the Allied countries would not support the Governments in strong 
steps towards Germany. If such steps were necessary, troops would have to 
be called up in Great Britain, France and Belgium. In order to do this, it 
was necessary to convince public opinion that nothing unreasonable was 
being asked of the Germans, and that the measures demanded were possible 
of accomplishment. He was convinced that it was not possible for the German 
army to be reduced by the rst August to an effective strength of 150,000 men, 
nor by the rst September to a strength of 100,000 men, and by the same time 
to obtain the surrender of 2,000,000 rifles from among the population of 
Germany, as well as 1,000,000 rifles from the Sicherheitspolizei and the 
Einwohnerwehr. It was impossible to do this. Supposing, for example, any 
of the Allies, with only an army of 100,000 men, was asked to collect 2,000,000 
rifles from a population composed of railwaymen, colliers and industrial 
classes in great cities such as Glasgow, as well as 1,000,000 from men of the 
type enrolled in the Einwohnerwehren and Sicherheitspolizei: what would 
be their position? It was no use making a threat unless we were prepared 
to carry it out. We should have to be prepared to undertake the occupation 
of Germany, where there were 3,000,000 rifles at large, to say nothing of 
trench mortars, machine-guns, &c. In Great Britain public opinion would 
say that the Allies were too harsh. He would like to put forward proposals 
which could be enforced and would be regarded by public opinion as reason- 
able. Yesterday, the Germans, on the whole, had given an honest account 
of their disarmament.? From the British officers he gathered that where 
there had been a discrepancy the Germans had, as often as not, been in the 
right. For example, the Allies had made some mistake about the number of 
trench mortars. General von Seeckt had, on the whole, given a reasonable 
account. He had pointed out that the Germans had had a feeble Govern- 
ment, composed of Socialist elements, which had been afraid to use force. 
Now, however, they had a different Government. It had to be borne in 
mind that Germany had passed through two separate revolutions, one from 
the right, and one from the left. He felt that the new Government ought to 
be given a chance. 


(At this point Viscount Chinda entered.) 


Mr. Lloyd George explained the position to Viscount Chinda. Con- 
tinuing, he said that he could not venture to criticise the report of Marshal 
Foch and the military experts unless he had counter-proposals to make. The 
first thing was to get hold of the arms. Nothing else mattered much if this 
were done. Germany had non-commissioned officers and men who could 


2 See No. 48. 
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very easily be organised if they had the arms. Hence, the first thing to be 
done was to get hold of the German arms. 
He then read the following proposed alternative to Marshal Foch’s 


report :— 


“On condition that Germany— 


‘(a) 
“(6) 


‘(¢) 


‘(d) 


“(é) 


Immediately withdraws the arms of the Einwohnerwehren and the 
Sicherheitspolizei ; 

Issues a proclamation demanding the immediate surrender of all 
arms in the hands of the civilian population, with effective penalties 
in the event of default. If legal powers now vested in the Govern- 
ment are inadequate for this purpose, legislation to be carried 
through without delay, strengthening the powers of the Govern- 
ment in this respect; 

Carries through all its stages immediately a measure abolishing 
conscription and setting up a long-service army, as provided in the 
treaty; 

Surrenders to the Allies for destruction, and assists in the destruc- 
tion of, all arms and military equipment, in excess of what is allowed 
by the treaty, which is in its hands; 

Enforces the naval and aerial clauses of the treaty which are still 
unexecuted ; 


‘The Allies agree— 


(1) 


“(2) 
(3) 


To extend the period for the reduction of the Reichswehr to the 
1st October, by which date it should be reduced to 150,000 men, 
and to a further extension to the rst January, by which time the 
reduction is to be completed to 100,000 men, as provided in the 
treaty; 

To allow the German Government to retain 3 troops in the 
neutral zone to assist in the collection of arms up to the rst October ; 
To take every necessary step to prevent the smuggling of arms from 
the occupied areas into other parts of Germany. 


‘If at any time before the 1st January the Allied commissions in Ger- 
many report that the terms of this arrangement are not being faithfully 
executed, the Allies reserve to themselves the night immediately to ter- 
minate it, and to take such steps as they may be advised, to enforce the 


treaty. 


‘Query: Increase of 300 army doctors. 
‘Query: Increase of 735 officials for administrative purposes. 
‘Query: Reserve of 50,000 rifles. 
‘Query: Slight increase in the number of light machine-guns. 
‘Query: Slight increase in guns for the equipment of military 
schools and training formations. 
‘Query: Permission to enlist men for a probationary period, during 
which they could be tested and rejected if unfit.’ 
3 Omission in filed copy. 
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As regards the queries at the end of the above proposals, he suggested that 
they should be left for later discussion. 

M. MILLeRanp said that he understood perfectly well that the proposals of 
the military experts might have raised certain objections and might have been 
found a little bit narrow. He himself feared, however—in fact, he felt sure— 
that, at least so far as French public opinion was concerned, the British pro- 
posal would appear, on the one hand, much too wide, and, on the other hand 
—and it was on this that he particularly insisted—much too vague. He had 
said that Mr. Lloyd George’s proposal was too wide. We must not forget that 
the reduction of the German army ought to have been accomplished three 
months ago. For excellent reasons it had been conceded that the reduction 
ought to be completed by the roth July. By that date, however, nothing 
had been done to reduce the effectives. Not only this, but the Allies had spent 
three days with the German delegation, and it had become perfectly certain 
that the aim of the German delegation was in accord with German public 
opinion—to do nothing at all. It was only under the energetic pressure of 
Mr. Lloyd George that the Germans had consented to make a proposal, and 
had brought forward their ridiculous suggestion for a further delay of 
fifteen months. Their will had been to do nothing at all. Why did he lay 
stress on this? Because, in his view, it was a point of very great importance. 
The Allies were not face to face with people who were trying in good faith 
to apply the treaty. They were confronted by a people who might be in good 
faith, he admitted, but who thought that the treaty was too hard and did not 
wish to apply it and would not apply it. Why was it that he recalled these 
facts? Because they weighed so strongly on public opinion in his own 
country. The Allies had a treaty. They had agreed to modify certain clauses 
because they estimated that these were not practicable, or because it was 
convenient to modify them. He had, however, two conditions for such 
modifications. First, noting that the modifications were all in the direction 
of weakening the treaty, one condition was that such modifications must be 
justified by imperative necessity; and, second, that they must be justified by 
the goodwill of Germany. That it was necessary to arrange for some delay 
in the execution of the military clauses he admitted. There would certainly 
be considerable public disappointment at witnessing this extension, but, if it 
was necessary and inevitable, for his part he would take the responsibility. 
The extension, however, must be within reasonable limits. He feared that 
six months beyond the delay already accorded was too much. That a delay 
until the rst September only was too short, he was prepared to admit. He 
could not help thinking, however, that the rst January was too long an 
extension. He asked that the conference should examine whether this period 
could not be compressed. He had, however, an objection which, to his mind, 
was far more important. Under Mr. Lloyd George’s proposals it was sug- 
gested that we should tell the Germans that they must immediately modify 
their legislation and complete the destruction of war material, and in return 
it was agreed to allow them until September to reduce their army to 150,000 
men, and until January to reduce their army to 100,000 men. To whom 
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were we saying this? To people to whom we had said successively: ‘Reduce 
by the 31st March,’ and ‘Reduce by the roth July’; and they had done 
nothing at all. We were saying it to people who had recently told us that 
they could do neither the one nor the other. These people were under the 
pressure of necessity because they could not leave Spa without having 
secured something; and for that reason they were ready to sign. This brought 
him to the essential point. He hoped that he would not be regarded as a 
monomaniac whose mind was dwelling entirely on measures of violence. 
(Mr. Lioyp GeEorcE interpolated, during the translation, that he would 
never think anything of the kind.) He most earnestly wished that it was not 
necessary to do these things. He was sure, however, that the Germans, 
whose dispositions and veritable intentions were perfectly well known, could 
not do otherwise than sign. But they would not execute to-morrow what they 
had promised. They would only execute on one condition, and that was that 
we Said to them: ‘If you do not execute these clauses we will make the con- 
ditions much worse for you than those which now exist.’ Referring now to 
the Jast paragraph of the British proposal, he said that, in his view, this 
lacked precision. He would remind Mr. Lloyd George that when he himself 
had accepted the proposal to meet the Germans, he had laid down two 
conditions: first, that there should be complete agreement before the meeting 
as to what was to be said to the Germans; and, second, if the Germans did 
not execute the conditions which the Allies thought fair to insist on, the Allies 
should agree among themselves in precise terms as to the action which was 
to follow. Now that he was asking himself absolutely—and he felt sure he 
could not do otherwise—to give his adhesion to the present proposal, which 
would much disappoint the public opinion of France, he would ask for the 
fulfilment of these conditions. Reverting to the last paragraph of the British 
proposal, he would suggest that it should be altered to show that if at any 
time before the 1st January the Allied Commissions of Control in Germany 
report that the terms of this arrangement are not being faithfully executed, 
the Allies should occupy the Ruhr. If some of the Allies—for example, 
Japan or Italy—for various reasons could not participate, it would be im- 
portant and sufficient to have an agreement that some of the Allies should 
undertake the operation on behalf and with the consent of the whole. If 
public opinion were placed face to face with a proposal of this kind, that is to 
say, if the people knew that either the German army would be reduced to 
100,000 men or else the Ruhr would be occupied, it would be a different 
thing altogether, because it would show that the Allies were not merely 
accepting empty promises. He advised the occupation of the Ruhr because 
we were previously told by the experts that this was the only practicable 
proposal. If any other proposal were made he was ready to consider it. But 
what he insisted on with all his force was that the Allies should not be found 
with merely a vague and diplomatic measure. Their plans, in the event of 
German default, must be clear and precise, indicating exactly what measures 
would be taken. 

Mr. Lioyp Georcz, during the translation of the above speech, inter- 
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polated that it was now 11.45, and he doubted whether agreement could be 
reached immediately. He suggested that the meeting with the Germans 
should be postponed until the afternoon. 

M. MILLERAND accepted. 

Count Srorza said it would be advisable to state that the reason for the 
delay was that the Allied experts had not yet presented their report. 

M. CaAMERLYNCK pointed out that the report of the Military Commission 
of Control had not yet been presented. 

M. Massict said that the Germans had already arrived. 


(Instructions were given to the secretary-general to inform the German 
delegation of the postponement of the meeting until 3.30 that after- 
noon.) 


Count Srorza said that his impression was rather in favour of the broader 
terms proposed by Mr. Lloyd George, which perhaps were not quite under- 
stood by M. Millerand. It would be impertinent on his part to speak about 
French public opinion, but he ventured to wonder whether, within the two 
terms of two months and four months for the execution of the treaty, French 
public opinion would really feel so anxious. What affected Italy most, and 
what made him more favourable to the views of Mr. Lloyd George, was the 
state of affairs in the East. In the present state of affairs in Poland the Allies 
were faced with a terrible crisis, and it was impossible to say what would 
happen to-morrow. He did not know whether it would be possible to prevent 
the trouble spreading to Germany or to confine it there. Bolshevism might 
spread through Germany to Switzerland, and from Switzerland to Italy, and 
to other countries. He agreed with M. Millerand when he spoke of the subtle 
thoughts and deep designs of Germany, and had said that they [sic] were not 
altogether to be trusted. If, however, the Germans wanted to create the 
impression that they had no intention to attack, they would not attach much 
importance to the retention of 200,000 men. They would keep 100,000 men 
and bear in mind the possibility of mobilising and organising a larger force. 

ViscouNT CHINDA said that Japan was only generally interested in the 
execution of the treaty. He had, therefore, no very definite opinions on the 
question at issue. Japan was ready to associate herself with any measure in 
which the British and French Governments could agree in principle. 

M. Devacror said that so far as Belgian public opinion was concerned, 
the tendency was much the same as in France. People would find that too 
many concessions had been made to the Germans. But if the Allies found 
themselves confronted with the necessity of making some extension, public 
opinion would say they were going too far if they did not allow a sufficient 
delay for the Germans to complete the execution of the treaty, more particu- 
larly in regard to the surrender of the arms in the hands of the general 
population. Hence, so far as the Government was concerned, he was pre- 
pared to accept the responsibility for any unpopularity involved in giving 
the Germans sufficient time to collect the arms from the people. It was not 
desirable to enter into the occupation of the Ruhr Valley as long as the 
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German people there had arms. Hence he thought that before recourse was 
had to this measure, time should be given to the Germans to collect the arms. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said he was in complete agreement with M. Delacroix 
and Count Sforza, and, to a certain extent, with M. Millerand. He quite 
understood why French public opinion was susceptible and nervous. France 
had been twice invaded within living memory. Hence, her people were 
naturally more susceptible than those of Great Britain, which was surrounded 
by the sea. He agreed that full allowance must be made for the feelings of the 
French and Belgian peoples, since the latter had once. experienced invasion 
and had suffered greatly, while the French had been twice invaded. The 
Allies ought to meet the susceptibilities of both. He gathered that what 
M. Millerand wanted was to assure public opinion that the action now being 
taken was not the same thing as had been done before. French public opinion 
wanted to be assured that, if the Germans did not carry out their agreement, 
active measures would be taken. He did not quite take M. Millerand’s view 
about the German intentions. Of course there were some people who did 
not wish to carry out the treaty. He thought, however, that this was not the 
case with the mass of the people, who, he thought, meant to enforce the 
treaty. The Germans had already surrendered a prodigious quantity of 
material. Hence, the situation was not as though nothing had been done. 
They had actually surrendered more than he himself had realised. Only that 
morning he had heard that in some respects our figures were not quite 
accurate, and that the Germans had surrendered more than he had thought. 
In particular, the Germans had surrendered the heavy guns and the more 
important material. They had actually reduced their army to 200,000 men 
from a strength of several millions, and it was necessary to take all this into 
account. As far as the British delegation was concerned, he was prepared to 
meet the legitimate apprehensions of France by inserting the following words 
in the penultimate paragraph of Marshal Foch’s report :-— 


‘If these obligations are not carried out, the Allied Governments would 
see themselves compelled to resort to the measures contemplated in order 
to ensure the execution of the treaty by the Declaration of San Remo, 
dated the 26th April.”4 


He recalled that the Declaration of San Remo specifically threatened the 
occupation of the Ruhr. He would be prepared to say that they would 
occupy either the Ruhr Valley or some other place which might be agreed 
on by the Allies. But before finally assenting to the occupation of the Ruhr, 
he would like to think the matter over, as he understood it was a very expen- 
sive operation. There was only one other condition he would like to make. 
He was very anxious that any occupation should not be undertaken by one 
Ally. He attached importance to any occupation being inter-Allied. The 
Ruhr Basin, for example, was opposite the Belgian front, and was nearer 
to the British than to the French front. Hence, any occupation must be 
inter-Allied. (M. Millerand nodded assent.) He did not wish to agree at 

* See No. 18, appendix 4. 
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this stage to any particular Power operating on behalf of the whole. There 
was much to be said for the occupation of the Ruhr Valley, but he would 
prefer to take Marshal Foch’s words quoted above.' He would add, as Lord 
Curzon had just suggested to him, that if the Allies occupied any further part 
of Germany because the Germans had not reduced their army to 150,000 
men in October, they would remain there until the whole of the provisions 
as regards both men and material had been carried out. He suggested that 
the Allies ought to meet the requests of the Germans on the minor points 
mentioned in the document he had read. He could see no objection to the 
goo additional army doctors, nor, if they wanted them, to the administrative 
officials. There was also something to be said for allowing the Germans an 
increase in the reserve of rifles. They were entitled to a certain reserve so 
long as it was not so large as to equip a new army. The Germans also had 
some case for an addition of some light machine guns. In the case of riots, 
nothing was more formidable than a few machine guns for suppressing a 
turbulent crowd. The machine guns would also assist the Germans in the 
disbandment of the Einwohnerwehr. As regards the guns for reserve forma- 
tions and schools, he had nothing to say. The last proposal, however, that a 
short probationary service period should be permitted, was, he thought, a 
little dangerous. 

Count Srorza agreed, and recalled the experience of Napoleon after Jena. 

M. MILLERAND said that the conference was now getting nearer to an 
agreement, and he would therefore come to his conclusion at once. He did 
not consider the terms of the penultimate paragraph of Marshal Foch’s paper 
to be adequate; they might suffice in a document which provided for Ger- 
many having to accomplish all the conditions by the 1st September, but, 
precisely because the British proposals extended the delay until the 1st 
January, it was essential, in his view, to reassure public opinion by showing 
that it was not a matter of a mere further delay which would be no better 
respected than the last delays were, but that if the treaty was not carried out 
within that delay precise measures would be taken. Hence he would suggest the 
following draft, based on the last paragraph of Mr. Lloyd George’s proposal :— 


‘If at any time before the 1st January, 1921, the Allied Commissions of 
Control in Germany report that the terms of this arrangement are not 
being faithfully executed, and if, in particular, by the rst October, the 
German army has not been reduced to the number of 150,000 men, the 
Allies will proceed to the occupation of a further portion of German 
territory, whether it be the Ruhr basin or any other district, and they will 
only evacuate on the day that all the conditions of the present arra[n]ge- 
ment have been executed.’ 


Mr. Lioyp Georcs said that if he disagreed, it was because the proposal 
was not strong enough. 

M. MILLERAND agreed. 

Mr. Lioyp GEorGE continued that, as M. Millerand knew, he attached 
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greater importance to the destruction of material than to the reduction of 
the army. He was afraid that if it was said that ‘if, in particular, by the 
1st October, the German army has not been reduced to the number of 150,000 
men,’ the Germans would not attach sufficient importance to disarmament. 
Either the British Ambassador’ or someone else had told him that as yet no 
proclamation had ever been issued by the German Government demanding 
the surrender of arms. It was no use trying to occupy the Ruhr if there were 
600,000 rifles there. The Allied armies might merely walk into a trap. He 
agreed to the last part of M. Millerand’s draft in regard to the occupation 
of the Ruhr or some other district, and to the refusal to evacuate it until the 
present arrangements have been executed, but he did not want to put so much 
stress on the mere reduction to 150,000 men. For example, if by the 15th 
August Germany had not issued a proclamation, he wanted to be quite free 
to occupy the Ruhr even then. In such an event he wished to be free to take 
action at once. He was not quite in agreement with M. Millerand about the 
good faith of Germany. In his view the trouble was not so much bad faith 
as the weakness of the Government. For this reason it was necessary to take 
hold of the Germans firmly. Supposing, for example, no proclamation were 
issued, the Allies must be able to say: ‘If you do not take steps next week we 
shall occupy part of Germany.’ He would accept M. Millerand’s words, 
omitting the phrase particularising the reduction to 150,000. 

M. MILueRAND said that his objection was as follows. He did not attach 
importance to the 1st October, but if you merely said that if at some time 
before the 1st January, 1921, the Allied Commissions of Control reported 
that the terms were not being executed, and gave no precise and earlier date, 
the general impression (at any rate among many people) would be that 
no measures to enforce the treaty would in any event be taken before the 
Ist January. Consequently, he would like to indicate that if at any particular 
date nearer the present time than the 1st January the necessary legislative 
action had not been taken, or the Germans had not fulfilled their obligations 
in regard to men or material, action would be taken. In other words, 
he wanted to insert some other date nearer the present time than the 
Ist January, and he would suggest to take some early date such as the 
1st October or the 1st September, at which he would say to Germany and to 
the general public that, if by that date certain things had not been carried 
out we should occupy German territory. Consequently, he urged the adop- 
tion of some date nearer than the 1st January, in order to avoid creating the 
impression that nothing would be done before January. 

Mr. Lioyp GeEorcE said that he could see the force of M. Millerand’s 
observations, and he would suggest the insertion of the following words 
somewhere in the draft :— 

‘If on the 1st September the Allied Commissions of Control in Germany 
report that the German Government is not taking adequate steps faithfully 
to carry out their engagements, the Allies will proceed to the occupation of 
a further portion of German territory,’ &c. (as in M. Millerand’s draft). 

5 Presumably Lord D’Abernon. 
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M. MILLERAND said he had a counter-proposal to make, as follows:— 


‘If, more particularly, by the date, the 1st September, legislation has 
not been promulgated; if the destruction of material and the reduction of 
effectives are not in course of execution, the Allies will proceed to the 
occupation,’ &c. 

He then read out the following complete draft :— 


‘If at any time before the 1st January, 1921, the Allied Commissions of 
Control in Germany report that the terms of this arrangement are not 
being faithfully executed, and if in particular on the date of the 1st Sep- 
tember the legislation has not been promulgated, if the destruction of 
material and the reduction of effectives are not in course of execution, the 
Allies will proceed to occupy a further part of German territory, whether 
it be the Ruhr Basin or some other district, and will only evacuate it on 
the date when all the conditions of this arrangement have been fulfilled.’ 


Count Srorza said that, in spite of appearances, the remarks he was going 
to make had the same aim as M. Millerand’s. If we insisted on the occupa- 
tion of some geographical territory and bound ourselves to that, we might 
find that we had to deal with a country that had come under the rule of the 
Soviets, in which case we should be faced with all the difficulties we should 
have to encounter in overcoming such difficulties in our own countries. 

Mr. Lioyp GeEorcE said that certainly we ought to include the proclama- 
tion in the statement, as well as the collection of the arms from the Ein- 
wohnerwehr, the Sicherheitspolizei and the German population. He thought 
it ought to be drafted more precisely, as it was a very important document. 

M. MILLERAND understood that the proclamation was included in the 
term ‘legislative measures.’ It was mainly a question of drafting. 

Lorp Curzon, referring to the date, the ‘1st September,’ which had been 
included in M. Millerand’s draft, asked what were the actual steps in regard 
to the reduction of troops which would justify M. Millerand in taking action 
on the 1st September? The 1st October was the date of the reduction of 
troops to 150,000 men. What steps did he consider ought to be taken by the 
1st September? To what number ought the German army to have been 
reduced? He felt that the draft left some room for doubt. 

M. MILLERAND said that all those present were acting in good faith. If, on 
the 1st September for example, there still remained 200,000 men in the 
German army, it would be quite clear that it could not be reduced to 100,000 
by the 1st October. The position would then be the same as it was to-day. 
Why was it impossible for us to say that the Germans should reduce to 
100,000 men to-morrow? ‘The reason was that the Germans had not yet 
begun. The Allied Commissions of Control in Berlin, and their Ambassadors, 
would be in a position to decide whether the Germans were executing the 
agreement in good faith. For example, if on the 1st September the army was 
reduced to 175,000 men, they might say that the Germans had begun to 
reduce, and that it would be completed. Consequently they would have 
confidence in the rst October. If, however, the number was still 195,000 
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men, they would know that the Germans were not acting in good faith. To 
meet Lord Curzon’s criticism he would make a small drafting alteration as 
follows: 


‘If on the 1st September the necessary executive and _ legislative 
measures have not been taken and have not received the widest publicity, 
if on the 1st October the German army has not been reduced to 150,000 
men, if the destruction of material is not in course of execution, the Allies 
will proceed,’ &c. 


At this point there was a short adjournment, during which the draft at the 
end of these notes was prepared by M. Millerand, assisted by M. Massigli 
and Sir Maurice Hankey. 

Lorp Curzon, when asked for his views, criticised the draft as somewhat 
confusing, owing to the large number of dates specified at which different 
things were to happen. 

M. MILLERAND pointed out that the draft was really quite logical, as it 
began by stating the principle, and followed by giving examples. 

Sir M. HANKEy suggested that Lord Curzon’s objections might be miti- 
gated by beginning the second paragraph with the words ‘For example,’ 
and indenting the various examples, beginning in each case with the word 
‘If.’ 

M. MILLERAND agreed to this. 

Mr. Lioyp GEORGE again appealed to all those present that nothing 
should be allowed to leak out concerning the present meeting before the 
Germans had been met. 

It was agreed to present the Germans with the following draft (Paper A.J. 
201) :— 


(A.J. 201.) 
On condition that Germany— 


(2) Immediately withdraws the arms of the Einwohnerwehren and the 
Sicherheitspolizei ; 

(b) Issues a proclamation demanding the immediate surrender of all 
arms in the hands of the civilian population with effective penalties 
in the event of default. If legal powers now vested in the Govern- 
ment are inadequate for this purpose, legislation to be carried 
through without delay, strengthening the powers of the Executive 
in this respect; 

(c) Carries through all its stages immediately a measure abolishing 
conscription and setting up a long-service army, as provided in the 
treaty; 

(d) Surrenders to the Allies for destruction, and assists in the destruction 

of, all arms and military equipment in excess of what is allowed by 

the treaty, which is in its hands; 

Enforces the naval and aerial clauses of the treaty which are still 

unexecuted; 


(e 
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The Allies agree— 


1. To extend the period for the reduction of the Reichswehr to the 
1st October, by which date it should be reduced to 150,000 men, 
including, as a maximum, ten brigades of the Reichswehr, and to a 
further extension to the 1st January, by which time the reduction is 
to be completed to 100,000 men, composed and organised exactly as 
provided by the treaty; 

2. To allow the German Government to retain in the neutral zone a 
number of effectives to an extent to be notified by the Military Inter- 
Allied Commission of Control in Germany, to assist in the collection 
of arms up to the rst October; 

3. To take every necessary step to prevent the smuggling of arms from 
the occupied areas into other parts of Germany. 


If, at any time before the 1st January, 1921, the Allied Commissions of 
Control in Germany report that the terms of this arrangement are not being 
faithfully executed ; 


For example— 


If, by the rst September, the executive and legislative measures have 
not been taken, and have not received the widest publicity, and if the 
destruction and delivery of material does not continue normally; and 

If, by the rst October, the German army has not been reduced to the 
number of 150,000 men, including, as a maximum, ten brigades of the 
Reichswehr; 


the Allies will proceed to the occuaption [sic] of a further portion of German 
territory, whether it be the region of the Ruhr, or any other, and they 
will not evacuate it until the day when all the conditions of the present 
arrangement have been completely carried out. 


Spa, July 8, 1920. 


No. 51 


1.C.P. 124] British Secretary's Notes of an International Conference held at 
the Villa Fraineuse, Spa, on Thursday, fuly 8, 1920, at 3.30 p.m. 


PRESENT: Belgium: M. Delacroix, Prime Minister (in the Chair); M. Hymans, 

Minister for Foreign Affairs; M. Jaspar, Minister of the Interior; 

General Maglinse, Chief of the General Staff; Colonel Salmon; 

SECRETARIES, M. Rolin Jacquemyns, Le Vicomte Davignon, Baron 
Guillaume, Le Comte de Romrée. 

British Empire: The Right Hon. D. Lloyd George, Prime Minister; The 

Right Hon. the Earl Curzon of Kedleston, Secretary of State for 

Foreign Affairs; Field-Marshal Sir H. Wilson, Chief of the Imperial 

General Staff; Admiral Sir E. Charlton, President of the Naval Com- 

mission of Coutrol in Germany; Major-General Thwaites, Major- 
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General Bingham, Captain Domvile, R.N., Captain Consett, R.N., 
Lieutenant-Colonel Twiss, Air-Commodore Masterman, Chairman 
of the Aerial Commission of Control in Germany; Group-Captain 
Groves, Sir Eyre Crowe, Mr. Philip Kerr; sEcrRETARIEs, Sir M. 
Hankey, Captain Abraham. 


France: M. Millerand, Marshal Foch, M. Berthelot, General Weygand, 
General Nollet, President of the Military Commission of Control in 
Germany; Admiral Levavasseur, Captain Roper, Lieutenant Huré, 
M. Jules Cambon, M. Kammerer; sEcRETARIES, M. Laroche, M. 
Massigli, a stenographer. 

Italy: Count Sforza, Minister for Foreign Affairs; M. Bertolini, Delegate 
on the Reparation Commission; Marquis della Torretta, General 
Marietti, Commander Ruspoli; sEcRETARIES, Signor Galli, Signor 
Giannini, Signor Pagliano, Signor Bianchi. 

Japan: Viscount Chinda, Rear-Admiral Iida, Major-General Watanabe, 
Major Shibuya; sECRETARY, Mr. Sawada. 

Germany: Herr von Fehrenbach, Imperial Chancellor; Dr. von Simons, 
Minister for Foreign Affairs; Herr von Gessler, Minister of National 
Defence; General von Seecht [Seeckt], Major Michelis, Captain von 
Goldammer, Herr von Léhneysen, Captain von Miller (Navy), 
Captain Voyt [Vogt] (Air Service); sEcRETARIES, Dr. Késter, Dr. 
Reinhardt, Dr. Thomsen, a stenographer. 

INTERPRETERS: M. Camerlynck, M. Godart, Captain Hinchley-Cooke, 
Dr. Brinchmann [Brinckmann], Herr Illich. 


The conference had before it the reports concerning the naval, military 
and air clauses of the treaty. (Appendices (A), (B), (C), and 
Execution of the proposals of the Air Clauses Commission, Appendix (D).) 
Military, Naval =, Devacrorx, opening the meeting, asked Mr. Lloyd 
and Air Clauses Geo t aL tat t 
of the Treaty of rge to make a statement. . 
Peace with Mr. Lioyp GEorcE said that the question of the disarma- 
Germany ment had been under discussion for three days. As there was 
a good deal of business to transact besides this question, he 
thought it necessary that it should be finally concluded that afternoon. It 
was common ground that, up to the present time, many sections of the treaty 
had not been executed. There was hardly a section that had not been 
seriously departed from. Arms were to have been delivered and effectives 
reduced. In none of these respects had the treaty been observed. Instead of 
100,000 rifles, there were nearly 3,000,000 rifles in Germany, and General von 
Seeckt himself had shown that there were seven or eight times as many guns 
as the treaty allowed. Owing to the difficulties which had been so eloquently 
explained by the Chancellor and his colleagues, the Allies had, from time to 
time, agreed to an extension of time for the execution of these sections. It 
was clear, however, that the late German Government did not demand the 
necessary steps to enforce the treaty, consequently an end must be speedily 
put to this evasion of the peace terms. The Allied Governments fully realised 
the great difficulties the German Minister of Defence and the Minister for 
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Foreign Affairs had experienced. They were taking these difficulties into 
account, and they were prepared to grant a certain extension of time, but 
only on very clear and definite terms. These terms must be regarded as 
essential to the consent of the Allied Governments to a further extension. It 
was necessary for the Allied Governments to be assured that Germany was 
taking the necessary steps to comply with the treaty. Conditions, therefore, © 
he repeated, were essential to the arrangement the Allied Governments were 
prepared to enter into with Germany. There were two or three very serious 
discrepancies in the figures which required examination and which must be 
accounted for. In particular, some 7,800 tubes remained unaccounted for. 
Perhaps General von Seeckt would be able to clear up this very grave dis- 
crepancy. Moreover, the air representatives reported very considerable 
quantities of aeronautical material hidden in various parts of Germany. 
Some thousands of engines, which had not been reported, had latterly been 
discovered in concealment. Information in possession of the Allied Govern- 
ments was that great quantities remained hidden. This fact was of a nature 
to cause suspicion and to strengthen the views of those who believed that the 
German Government had ulterior motives. He hoped the German Govern- 
ment would remove all grounds for this suspicion, as it was detrimental to 
Germany in a measure out of all proportion with the possible utility of these 
arms in any circumstances. The Allied Governments had received reports 
from their military advisers regarding the proposals produced on the previous 
day by General von Seeckt.1 The Allied Governments were prepared to 
make considerable allowance for the fact that the Government in Germany 
was new, and that it had begun its career with a declaration by the Chan- 
cellor which had been read with interest and satisfaction. This declaration 
was to the effect that the Government meant, with all its strength, to execute 
the treaty, and this declaration had influenced the decision of the council 
of the conference in the matter of granting further delay for the execution of 
the treaty. The heads of the Allied Governments believed that the Chan- 
cellor and his colleagues were sincere in their declarations, and they had 
taken this into account in the document embodying their proposals, which he 
now suggested should be handed to the German delegates. 


(This document (Appendix (E))? was then read.) 


Certain other concessions had also been asked for by General von Seeckt. 
To some of these the Allied Governments were prepared to consent, namely, 
to the maintenance of some 300 military doctors, of some 700 administrative 
officials, of 50,000 rifles in reserve, and to a slight increase in machine guns, 
There were two other proposals relating to heavy guns for training purposes 
and to probationary enrolment, to which the Allied Governments did not 
find it possible to agree. 

Dr. von Simons said that Mr. Lloyd George had declared that a conclusion 


t See No. 48, appendix I. 
2 Not printed. The document in this appendix, headed A.J. 201 and dated at foot ‘Spa, 
July 8, 1920’, was the same as that printed at the end of No. 50. 
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must be reached that very afternoon. He inferred that the German 
delegation was not to be allowed time to meet and consider its answer. 
Under these circumstances he was prepared in the name of the Chancellor 
and of his colleagues to return the answer required. Before doing so, he 
would like to state that the German delegation much regretted that it had 
not been given an opportunity of stating more fully the reasons ju[s]tifying 
their own proposals. The military and constitutional situation in Germany 
was so complex that without a very detailed explanation it was hard to 
discover a practical solution. This unfortunate omission resulted, he thought, 
from the fact that there was not really a state of peace. Had there been, it 
would have been possible to hold a full and detailed discussion in common. 
Had such a discussion taken place, he did not think that the Allied Powers 
would have put in the forefront of their proposals the disarmament of the 
Einwohnerwehren and Sicherheitspolizei, while relegating the disarmament 
to a lower place. The disarmament of these two bodies would weaken the 
German Government for its task of forcing a recalcitrant population to yield 
its arms. Respectable elements of the population would hesitate to surrender 
their arms as long as the anarchist elements possessed them. It was for 
reasons of this kind that on the previous day the German delegation had made 
its first point of the disarmament of the anarchist element of the population, 
while putting in the second place the disarmament of its own forces. The 
Allied conditions offered were such as to permit him to make an immediate 
declaration. As to the abolition of conscription and the institution of a long- 
service army, he begged to state the German Government, before leaving 
for Spa, had already elaborated a Bill that was before the Reichswehr. The 
next condition, relating to the surrender and destruction of arms and equip- 
ment in excess of that allowed by the treaty, had already been acknowledged 
as the duty of the German Government by the declaration made on the 
previous day by General von Seeckt, who had only stipulated that the re- 
duction in armament should be carried out part passu with the reduction of 
effectives. He completely agreed with Mr. Lloyd George that the conceal- 
ment of arms by subordinates in the German service was a harm out of all 
relation to any possible service these arms might render. The German 
Government condemned these acts, as it wished to live in honest peace. He 
would like to emphasise, however, that the bulk of the concealed arms were 
concealed not by subordinate officers in the German service, but had been 
scattered during the demobilisation and hidden by persons over whom the 
Government had no control. These arms the Government would attempt to 
recover by enforcing the law in the most drastic manner. Laws had been 
passed by the late German Government imposing severe penalties for the 
illicit possession of arms. Unfortunately, these laws had not been put into 
effect with sufficient energy. The late Government had feared a rebellion, 
and shrank from strong measures, even in the execution of their own policy. 
The present Government did not mean to allow any such fears to influence 
it in the execution of the treaty. He now passed to the concessions made by 
the Allied Governments regarding the delays accorded for compliance with 
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the treaty. He begged the Allied Governments to believe that the proposals 
made by the German delegation were not made in a bargaining spirit, and 
that they did not ask for much in order to obtain a little. These proposals 
were made in the spirit of statesmanship and represented the maximum that 
the Government thought itself able to do. More time had been asked for 
than the Allied Governments offered because troops expecting early 
demobilisation were not the best elements to rely on against determined 
opponents. Men about to be demobilised might have some reason to fear 
the boycott of their neighbours when they returned to civil life if they were 
known to have fired on their own countrymen. Despite this, however, the 
Allied Powers had decided on other conditions than those proposed by the 
German Government. He trusted the Allied Governments recognised that 
what they were doing was the natural modification of a treaty which itself 
had been imposed on Germany, and not a modification negotiated by 
common agreement. Nevertheless, he recognised that the modification was 
favourable to Germany, since the treaty empowered the Allied Governments 
to exact even more. Faithful to the declarations made by the German 
Government, he and his colleagues undertook to do all in their power to 
execute the proposals laid before them. If they failed, as he feared they 
might, they would submit to the consequences. These consequences would 
be very grave, not only for Germany, but for the Allied Powers themselves. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said that he understood that, in regard to the naval 
clauses of the treaty, an agreement had been reached between the Allied and 
German representatives regarding figures. All the Allies wished to ask the 
German Government to do was to hasten the process of delivery and to 
remove the obstructiveness which had hitherto been encountered. The 
naval representatives of the German Government promised that this should 
be done, and, if the German Chancellor would confirm these promises, he 
would add nothing more on this subject. 

HERR VON FEHRENBACH said that he gave the requested assurance. 

Mr. Lioyp GEorGE said that, regarding the air clauses, all he need 
emphasise were the two proposals contained in Appendix (D). 

GENERAL VON SEECKT said that the German Government, according to this 
document, was asked to destroy or deliver all air material by the 15th August, 
1920. He was not sure that he could give a formal undertaking to do it in 
the time, and he would ask for an extension of fifteen day[s], as his experts 
informed him that he could not undertake to accomplish what was asked 
before the 31st August. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said that the extension of time to the 31st August was 
conceded. 

GENERAL VON SEECKT said that the second proposal was a far more com- 
plicated matter. Regarding the hangars, the German Government was 
negotiating with the Allied Powers, The question was not a purely military 
one, as these buildings were to serve for other purposes, to equip international 
air routes and permanent aeronautical enterprises. He would like either to 
have an opportunity of examining the proposal in detail and replying to it 
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in writing, or to have a consultation with Allied experts, including experts 
in civil aeronautics. He did not think he could promise to comply with this 
proposal by February 1921. He was told that, even if ten firms were engaged 
to demolish these buildings, a year or a year and a half would be required to 
dismantle them completely. 

Mr. Lioyp Georce said he would like to draw General von Seeckt’s 
attention to the terms of the second proposal. Not all hangars were included, 
but certain designated hangars. It was therefore within the General’s com- 
petence to discuss the matter with the Commission of Control in Berlin. If 
any of these were to be turned to civilian purposes, the matter might be 
considered by the commission, hence the use of the word ‘designated.’ As 
to the time required to dismantle these buildings, it was merely a question 
of the number of men employed. He had been told that there wasa great deal 
of unemployment in Germany, consequently labour could not be hard to find. 

GENERAL VON SEECKT replied that the German delegation accepted the 
proposed date, and the German Government would do its best to comply. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said that he was handing over to the German delega- 
tion the final text of the proposals relating to the naval clauses. He under- 
stood there was agreement in substance, but he believed that the German 
delegation had not yet seen the final draft (Appendix (A)). He hoped that 
it would be finally confirmed on the following day. Lastly, he would like 
to say that a formal acceptance of these terms by the German delegation 
must be recorded on the procés-verbal of the meeting. It would be no use to 
proceed with the conference unless a definite acceptance were recorded. The 
Allied Governments, while taking note of all that had been said on the 
German side, felt it would be useless to proceed, unless an acceptance of the 
agreement by both sides were registered. 

GENERAL VON SEECKT said that as the conditions had only just been shown 
to the German delegation, he would like to reserve his formal assent until the 
following day. He would not then present any arguments, but after consult- 
ing his colleagues would reply by ‘Yes’ or ‘No.’ 

M. Deracrorx asked whether an adjournment of half an hour would meet 
General von Seeckt’s requirements. 

GENERAL VON SEECKT said that this interval would not be enough. The 
decision to be taken was of the greatest importance to the German Govern- 
ment, and it would be necessary to telephone to Berlin. 

M. Deacrorx proposed that the meeting should be resumed at 10.30 on 
the following morning and declared the conference adjourned. 


Hotel Britannique, Spa, 
July 8, 1920. 


ApPENDIX A TO No. 51 
Naval Clauses 


1, In accordance with article 185 of the treaty and the protocol, certain surface 
warships should have been surrendered by the roth March, 1920. Admissible 
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delays have occurred, but the Allied Governments consider the transfer has been 
made in a dilatory manner. In consequence of this delay, certain vessels known 
originally to be in good condition have deteriorated. The Allied Governments are 
entitled to receive these vessels in at least as good a condition as they were on the 
roth March, 1920. 

2. By article 209 the German authorities must hand to the Commission of 
Control all the information deemed necessary. In spite of the insistence of the 
commission, not a plan or document has been handed over. Moreover, on the 2nd 
May, 1920, the German naval authorities refused to deliver any document or plan 
other than those they consider necessary. The Allied Governments cannot allow 
the claim of the German Government that they are the deciding authority as to 
which plans and documents are required. The treaty expressly states to the con- 
trary. Without these documents it is not possible to ensure the complete execution 
of the treaty, and disarmament has been delayed in consequence. 


Note.—It is now understood that since the 1st July a communication has been 
received in Berlin from the German Government on this subject, asking where 
drawings should be sent, but delay of many months has already occurred. 


3. Articles 205 and 206 authorised the Naval Inter-Allied Commission of 
Control to proceed to any point in the German territory and call upon the German 
Government to grant all facilities. Certain inspections to date have met with grave 
difficulties and obstructions on the part of the German Government representa- 
tives. Moreover, it has been shown, in the course of visits which have been made, 
that an important quantity of war material has been concealed. These cases have 
already been brought to the notice of the German naval authorities. 

4. In conformity with article 192, naval war material referred to in this article 
should have been surrendered to the Allied Powers. Cases have occurred (which 
have been brought to the notice of the German naval authorities) of a part of this 
material being destroyed without the knowledge of the commission. 


July 8, 1920. 


AppEenpIx B To No. 51 
Military Inter-Allted Commission of Control 


In accordance with the decision taken at the conference on the 7th July’ a 
meeting was held by the chiefs of the Inter-Allied Commission of Control and by 
the military delegation to examine the question of the arms for surrender by 
Germany. 

The following principle was worked on :— 

The figures furnished by the German Government as to the material existing 
in the different depots on the 5th January, 1920, were first considered and verified. 
After that the figures provided by the Commission of Control, which comprised all 
material destroyed, as well as the material of which a census had been taken, [? and] 
had been checked by the commission in the various depots, were then compared. 

1. Small Arms.—The examination of the question shows only a difference of 
about 100,000 small arms delivered up for destruction. Comparing the German 
and the inter-Allied figures the only difference which appeared was that of 
100,000. This difference is negligible in view of the general figures. The statistics 


3 See No. 48. 
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as well are made out on different dates. Those of the Commission of Control were 
made out for the rst July, 1920, and those of the German Government for the 
Ist June, 1920. 

As a matter of fact the calculation of the arms that remain which is the really 
interesting point is based on the number of rifles existing in the German army in 
February 1918, and of the number of rifles lost during the retreat and in the last 
battles. For these latter there are no figures. 

Finally it has to be remembered that the figures given by the German delegation 
do not mention any manufacture since February 1918, which manufacture must 
have been on a considerable scale, at least during the duration of the war. Further, 
the number of rifles not reported (1,895,000) is a minimum which should be 
possibly considerably exceeded. 


2. Machine Guns.—The German delegation notified that by reason of the 
difficulties which the War Ministry experienced in consequence of revolution, it is 
not possible to say, as was done in the case of rifles, the number of machine guns 
which existed after the cessation of hostilities. The calculations of machine guns 
therefore are at best vague. Over the differences between the commission’s figures 
which are 57,000 and the German figures, 40,000, the German delegation cannot 
give a satisfactory explanation, but declares that their figures are probably less than 
the reality. 


3. Minenwerfer—The Commission of Control had included in its figures 
minenwerfer properly speaking and other similar weapons such as grenade throwers. 
This may explain the difference between the figures given by the German Govern- 
ment and by the Commission of Control. The Control Commission’s figures for 
the 1st July, 1920, show minenwerfer 23,000, while the number given by the 
German delegation for the autumn of 1918 is only 17,600, of which 6,000 were lost 
during the retreat or given up at the armistice. The difference which is between 
the two sets of figures cannot be cleared up accurately. In all probability manu- 
facture continued after August 1918 which may account for some of the dis- 
crepancy. As it is only a secondary point the commission can only maintain their 
figures which result from the checking of depots. 


4. Guns.—According to the German delegation the German army after the armis- 
tice were in possession of 13,000 complete guns and of 230,000 [ ? 23,000] gun tubes. 
Two thousand guns are still with the Reichswehr, Sicherheitspolizei, &c. There- 
fore it appears that 34,000 tubes are those which should be dealt with, but according 
to the commission’s reports 14,000 have been destroyed under control and 12,000 
are actually given up for destruction. Therefore there is a deficit of approximately 
8,000 gun-tubes. It is possible that in the course of later checking an appreciable 
quantity of these 8,000 will come to light, as the whole of the material has not yet 
been turned over to the depots who will be charged with destruction. On the 
other hand destruction took place even before the German Government meant to 
control it themselves, stated by the German delegation to be the rst June, 1919. 


The following remarks are added :— 


1. The date on which the armament of the German army was fixed at 20,000 
guns is not certain. 


2. There is no evidence as to the increase due to manufacture, which would 
alter the above figures. Further work in the operation of control will give more 
precise information as to the actual situation with reference to guns. 
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APPENDIX C To No. 51 
Aerial Clauses: Statements to Fuly 1 


Commission 
of Control German 
Figures Figures 
. Aeroplanes declared by German Government 12,313 11,400 
Engines declared by German Government ; 25,659 24,000 
. Total number of aeroplanes found by all sibecorns 
missions 10,987 — 
Total number of engines , found by all siib-cominiesions 20,517 — 
. Aeroplanes delivered 132 160 
Engines delivered 1,439 1,340 
. Aeroplanes still to be delivered 400 331 
Engines still to be delivered 574 610 
. Aeroplanes destroyed 4,189 5350 
Engines destroyed . : 10,095 13,600 
. Aeroplanes still to be destroyed 7,472 53559 
Engines still to be destroyed 13,551 8,450 


N.B.—Under a separate heading must be sonaiilerea ‘undeclared material’ 
which has been found by the Commission of Control though not declared by the 


German Government :— 


Aeroplanes found 55 
Engines found . 4,300 
Magnetos found 1,000 


and a large quantity of instruments, cameras, raw material and other accessories 
and spare parts. 


These figures are only included in No. 2 of above. 


N.B.—The difference in the figures is not considered to be of importance, and is 
capable of explanation by reports of destruction, &c., reaching the German 
Government quicker than they can be actually checked on the spot by officers of 
the Commission of Control. 

MASTERMAN, Air Commodore, R.A.F., 
President, Inter-Allied 
Aeronautical Commission of Control 
Spa, July 7, 1920. 


APPENDIX D To No. 51 
Proposals of Air Clauses Commission 


1. That Germany shall be required to complete the destruction and delivery of 
all aircraft material except hangars and hydrogen plant by the 15th August, 1920, 
and to comply with the protocol by the same date. 

2. That all designated hangars, buildings and hydrogen plant shall be dis- 
mantled or delivered as required by the 15th February, 1921. 
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No. 514 


Notes of a conversation with Marshal Foch at Villa Neubois, July 8th, 
1920! 


Marshal Foch took a very gloomy view of the Polish prospects—the army 
disintegrating—a condition of panic and demoralisation spreading through- 
out the country. His view was that the collapse was mainly attributable to 
the weakness of the Government. There was no ‘Monsieur’ there. Grabsky?? 
—he simply shrugged his shoulders when his name was mentioned, and threw 
up his hands in contempt. He thought that fact made it difficult if not im- 
possible to set Poland on her legs again. He thought there was nothing to 
prevent the Bolsheviks getting to Warsaw if they wanted to. 

I then asked him whether, if England were prepared to send men and 
material to assist the Poles to defend or to recover their independence against 
the Bolsheviks, France would give the same assistance. With great emphasis 
he said ‘No. No men’. He said that in his opinion the only assistance France 
would give would be to supply officers and to help them to create a strong 
Government. But as to the latter, he was not very hopeful, as he could not 
see where the material was to come from. I told him that I thought that was 
very little use unless there was some stiffening of troops for the Polish Army. 

In the course of the conversation I said that this collapse seemed to have 
been produced by cavalry. Would France send cavalry there if England were 
prepared to join? He was quite clear they would not. I subsequently had a 
long conversation on the subject with M. Millerand. He informed me that 
he was to see Grabsky at 2 o’clock on Friday, the following day. I asked him 
what he proposed. He only shrugged his shoulders. I told him what Marshal 
Foch had said to me at dinner about the impossibility of sending men from 
France. He concurred. I told him that placed us in rather a humiliating 
position—that we had undertaken by the Peace Treaty to defend the inde- 
pendence of Poland, and that if we allowed the Bolsheviks to trample the 
national independence of Poland out of existence under the hoofs of Bud- 
dennie’s cavalry, we would be eternally dishonoured. He agreed also with 
that. I told him that although England was very exhausted and tired, and 
bending under he burdens, still if the Englishman’s sense of fair play were 
roused Britain would in my opinion be prepared to make considerable 
further sacrifices for the independence of Poland. He did not respond as far 
as France was concerned. 

The conversation was mixed up with a talk about our negotiations with 
Krassin. I gave to Kamerlick [sic] our ultimatum to Krassin and his reply. 

1 These notes of conversations which Mr. Lloyd George held with Marshal Foch and 
M. Millerand were evidently made by Mr. Lloyd George himself. The time of these con- 
versations is not indicated but was evidently in the evening: see below. 

2 Polish Prime Minister, June—July, 1920. 

3 The reference was to the British memorandum of June goth, 1920, remitted to M. 
Krassin in accordance with the agreement recorded in No. 37, and to the Soviet reply 
in a telegram of July 7 from M. Chicherin (received July 8). Texts of these two documents 
are printed in Parl. Debs., 5th ser. H. of C., vol. 131, cols. 2369-72. 
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I asked Millerand for his impression of both. He seems rather pleased with 
our ultimatum and said there was not as much high explosive in it as he had 
feared. He was not so pleased with Krassin’s reply, as he saw an attempt in 
it to widen commercial into political discussions. I said it was a little like the 
action of a man who when you traded with him took advantage of that to be 
asked to dinner because he sat at the same commercial table. Then he asked 
me what I had in my mind as to the further course of the negotiations. I told 
him that I had always been very frank with him and that I would give him 
a frank answer. I said ‘My object is peace’. He seemed to my surprise to be 
rather pleased and said ‘oui — oui’. I said the world wanted an end to all 
this bloodshed and conflict, and to settle down to business, and that our 
information was that these attacks upon Bolshevik Russia were simply 
strengthening not merely the Communist Government but the Communist 
elements in the Government, and that as soon as Russia was at peace Russia 
would disintegrate. He then wanted to know how France could be brought 
in, and we proceeded to discuss this at some length. He thought France 
could be brought in if we could guarantee that the state debts would be 
acknowledged by the Bolshevik Government. I gave him Krassin’s reply 
on that, and told him that I thought it was sound; that in commercial rela- 
tions they could only discuss commercial debts; and that if the debts of the 
State were to be brought in, it must be in discussions for peace. He agreed 
that there was a good deal to be said for that view. 

I then suggested that the best way to bring France in would be by tacking 
on to Tchicherin’s last telegram‘ a proposal for peace with Poland, and that 
if the Bolshevik Government accepted, France would then inevitably come 
in as one of the protectors of Poland’s independence. He agreed. But I told 
him that in discussions of that kind, the Lithuanians and the Ruthenians 
and the Letts must be brought in. To that he also agreed. 

We had a good deal of discussion on these lines, but it was rather on the 
form which the proposal to Russia should take. I promised him a ‘rédaction’ 
which I should show him tomorrow. 

4 See note 3 above. 


No. 52 


1.c.P. 125] British Secretary’s Notes of an International Conference held at 
the Villa Fraineuse, Spa, on Friday, July 9, 1920, at 10.30 a.m. 


PRESENT: Belgium: M. Delacroix, Prime Minister (in the Chair); M. Hymans, 
Minister for Foreign Affairs; M. Jaspar, Minister of the Interior; 
General Maglinse, Chief of the General Staff; Colonel Salmon; 
SECRETARIES, M. Rolin Jacquemyns, Le Vicomte Davignon, Le Baron 
Guillaume, Le Comte de Romrée. 
British Empire: The Right Hon. D. Lloyd George, Prime Minister; The 
Right Hon. the Earl Curzon of Kedleston, Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs; Lord Birkenhead, the Lord Chancellor; Field- 
Marshal Sir H. Wilson, Chief of the Imperial General Staff; Admiral 
Sir E, Charlton, President of the Naval Commission of Control in 
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Germany; Major-General Thwaites, Major-General Sackville-West, 
Military Representative at Versailles; Major-General Bingham, 
Captain Domvile, R.N., Captain Consett, R.N., Air-Commodore 
Masterman, Chairman of the Aerial Commission of Control in 
Germany; Group-Captain Groves, Sir Eyre Crowe, Sir Cecil Hurst, 
Mr. Philip Kerr; sEcRETARIES, Sir M. Hankey, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Storr. 

France: M. Millerand, President of the Council; M. Francois Marsal, 
Minister of Finance; M. Le Trocquer, Minister of Public Works; 
M. Charles Laurent, Marshal Foch, M. Berthelot, General Weygand, 
General Nollet, President of the Military Commission of Control in 
Germany; General Le Rond, Admiral Levavasseur, Captain Roper, 
Lieutenant Huré, M. Fromageot, M. Kammerer; SECRETARIES, 
M. Laroche, M. Massigli, a stenographer. 

Italy: Count Sforza, Signor Bertolini, Marquis della Torretta, General 
Marietti, Commander Ruspoli; sEcrRETARIES, Signor Galli, Signor 
Giannini, Signor Pagliano, Signor Laviosa. 

Japan: Viscount Chinda, Rear-Admiral Iida, Major-General Watanabe, 
Major Shibuya; sEecRETARIES, Mr. Aoka [Aoki], Mr. Saito, Mr. 
Sawada. 

Germany: Herr von Fehrenbach, Imperial Chancellor; Dr. von Simons, 
Minister for Foreign Affairs; General von Seeckt, Major Michelis,' 
Captain von Goldammer, Captain Vogt (Air Service) ; SECRETARIES, 
Baron von Weizacken [Weizsacker], Herr von Lohneysen, Dr. Késter, 
Dr. Reinhardt, Dr. Thomsen, a stenographer. 

INTERPRETERS: M. Camerlynck, M. Godart, Captain Hinchley-Cooke, 
Dr. Brinckmann, Herr Illich, Herr Immelen. 


M. DEtacrorx, in declaring the meeting open, stated that the conference had 
now reached the concluding stage of the discussion of the 
Execution of the document which had been prepared by the military, naval and 
Naval, Military air experts of the Allied Powers, and which was now awaiting 
oy Ay eee ‘abe signature of the heads of the German delegation in order 
of the Treaty of : 
Pracewiih to show that agreement had been reached on the subject. As 
Germany soon as the German representatives had accepted the docu- 
ment and had attested it by affixing their signatures, the Allied 
delegations would also sign it. The document was the same as had been 
communicated the previous day to the German delegation and had been 
commented upon by the British Prime Minister. The naval questions had 
also been briefly embodied in the document. After receiving it, the German 
delegation had requested that they might be granted a delay until this 
morning, in order to examine it. He now invited the German delegation to 
state definitely what their reply to the document was. 
Dr. von Simons said that the minutes of the conference had only just been 
handed to him by the secretary-general. As regards the document referred 
to by the president of the conference, it was not only a matter of the contents 


1 After Major Michelis the typescript text listed ‘Major Schniewindt’. 
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of the document, but the German delegation were also concerned with its 
form, its beginning and its conclusion. The paper had been examined by the 
Chancellor and himself; and they had reached the conclusion that it was 
possible for them to affix their signatures to it. Before, however, they 
actually signed, they asked permission to be given an opportunity to make 
certain remarks which were necessitated by the constitutional form of the 
German Government. The delegation was fully competent to sign any 
document which concerned the execution of the clauses of the treaty, more 
especially so far as that document might bein Germany’s favour. Forinstance, 
by this document the terms of the treaty had been alleviated by the pro- 
longation of the periods conceded by the Allies for reducing German effec- 
tives. On the other hand, the sanction threatened in the document in the 
case of the non-execution of the treaty constituted a modification of the terms 
in favour of the Allies. In the view of the German delegation the threat on 
the part of the Allies to occupy in certain circumstances the Ruhr Valley or 
other German territory would? only be sanctioned by the accredited repre- 
sentatives of the German people in the Reichstag. 

M. DEvacrorx pointed out that the only question before the conference 
was that of the execution of the treaty, which definitely permitted certain 
sanctions. What the Allied representatives had done was to communicate 
these sanctions, and it only remained for the German delegation to take note 
of them. 

Dr. von Simons begged to thank the president of the conference for his 
statement, with which they were in perfect agreement. There was, however, 
one point of difference, and that was the actual consequences of the sanctions 
contained in the agreement. The German Government had on several 
occasions declared that they could not find in the treaty any clause by which 
Germany must accept beforehand the occupation of their territory in the 
event of any alleged violation of the terms of the treaty. The opinion of the 
German delegation, after studying the terms of peace, was that occupation 
could only be admitted in the event of the non-execution of the clauses of the 
treaty. This was all that had been sanctioned by the National Assembly; 
that is to say, by the Constitutional Government of Germany. 

M. DeEtacrorx said that the Allied delegations would now withdraw 
temporarily from the conference, in order to consider the point which had 
been raised by the German Minister for Foreign Affairs. 


(The Allied delegates then withdrew at 11 a.m.) 


The Allied delegates having re-entered the conference chamber at 11.20 
a.m.— 
M. DeEvacrorx said that the discussion would now be resumed, and he 


would ask the British Prime Minister to reopen it. 
Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said that the Allied delegates were glad that the 


2 In the text prepared by the Belgian secretariat the corresponding passage read: ‘. . . 


le bassin de la Ruhr ou une autre partie de territoire, constitue une nouvelle occupation qui 
ne peut étre approuvée que par les éléments législatifs de ]’Allemagne.’ 
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German delegates had agreed to sign the document, because they thought 
that it would have spelt disaster had anything happened to break off the 
present negotiations. During the recent brief interval the Allied delegates had 
carefully considered what Dr. von Simons had said in regard to the form of 
the document. It was quite true that the document in the main consisted of 
a series of relaxations of the terms of the treaty; for instance, there had been 
a very considerable extension of the time given to the German Government 
to reduce its effectives; a great increase of officials and rifles had been per- 
mitted, and also, he thought, of light machine guns. ,The German Govern- 
ment had also been notified that the Allied Powers would expect to receive 
from them their first official report on the 1st September, which gave the 
German Government nearly two months in which to take active measures in 
order to disarm the population. This proved that the Allies had made a very 
considerable endeavour to assist the German Government to overcome the 
obstacles which stood in their way. The German Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
however, had raised certain difficulties in respect of the possible occupation 
of the Ruhr Valley, and had said that the delegation might be unable to 
assent to this without having the sanction of the Reichstag. The view of the 
Allies was that the objections raised by the German delegation were not 
supported by the protocol of the roth January, 1920,3 which had been signed 
by the German representatives. He was referring to the bottom of p. 4 of the 
protocol, B. iti, to which he invited the attention of the German delegation :— 


‘In the event of Germany not complying with the above obligations 
within the periods stated, the Allied and Associated Powers reserve to 
themselves the power to have recourse to whatever measures of coercion, 
military or otherwise, that they may deem appropriate.’ 


The reference to ‘the Ruhr Valley or any other German territory’ was, 
Mr. Lloyd George said, simply an intimation of the steps which would be 
taken by the Allies in the event of the present arrangement falling through. 
The greater part of the arrangement was concerned with the steps which 
were to be taken by the German Government. It was, as he had said, merely an 
intimation of the kind of action the Allied Powers proposed to take in certain 
circumstances. This action would only be taken if the terms were not faith- 
fully fulfilled; but it was only action—and he desired to stress this point— 
that would be taken by the Allies. The Allied delegates, therefore, did not 
quite perceive the force of the German delegates’ contention that it would 
be necessary to obtain the consent of the Reichstag. In conclusion, he would 
just add one word. The document was not quite ready for signature, and the 
president of the conference suggested that they might now proceed to discuss 
the subject of coal. The document would be ready for signature, it was 
hoped, before the morning’s proceedings closed. 

HERR VON FEHRENBACH Said that, in view of the explanation given by 
Mr. Lloyd George, he and his colleagues were prepared to sign. 

M. Devacrorx explained that the document had to be made out in parallel 

3 Cf. No. 38, note 11. 
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columns in French and English, and it would be ready at the end of the 
morning’s sitting. 

Dr. von Simons said that Mr. Lloyd George had proposed that in the 
meantime the conference should proceed to the question of coal. He and his 
colleagues had understood at their first meeting with the Allied delegates 
that the question of war criminals would be taken immediately after dis- 
armament. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said that this was quite correct, and that when the 
agenda had first been communicated to the German delegation it had been 
the intention to take at the conclusion of the discussion on disarmament the 
question of war criminals, and Thursday had been named as a suitable date 
for this discussion. The delegates understood that the German delegation 
desired that this question should be discussed at an early date, as it would 
not be possible for their Vice-Chancellor to make a protracted stay in Spa. 

Dr. von Srwons explained that the German delegation were quite prepared 
to discuss the question of coal at once if the conference so ruled. At the same 
time he wished to point out that two of the most important German coal 
experts would not arrive until that afternoon. 

Mr. Lioyp GEorcE said that, in his opinion, it would be most desirable 
that the question of coal should only be discussed when experts were present. 
He understood that the legal experts of the Allied Powers would be ready in 
a quarter of an hour’s time to take the question of war criminals. He sug- 
gested, therefore, that the present sitting should be suspended until 12 noon. 

Dr. von Simons said that he and his colleagues were quite in agreement 
with this proposal. He wished to inform the Allied representatives that he 
had prepared a German translation of the document, which had been handed 
by him to the secretary-general, for the Allied delegates to use as they 
thought fit. 


(The Conference then adjourned at 11.45 a.m.) 


At I p.m., after the holding of another meeting of the conference,‘ at 
which the question of war criminals was discussed, it was announced that the 
document was now ready for signature. 


(The heads of the various delegations then withdrew to a separate room and 
formally signed the document.) (See Appendix.)s 


Spa, fuly 9, 1920. 


4 See No. 53. 

5 Not printed. This appendix contained the French and English texts of the protocol of 
July 9, 1920, printed in the English text, with minor variations in punctuation, as document 
190 in Cmd. 1325 of 1921. (In the typescript text of this appendix the protocol was pre- 
ceded by a certificate in French and English, whereof the English text read: ‘I, the under- 
signed, Rolin-Jaequemyns, acting as Secretary-General of the Conference at Spa, certify 
that this document is a true copy of the original which will be deposited in the archives of 
the Ministry of Foreign Affairs of the French Republic in Paris.’) 
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No. 53 


1.c.P. 126] British Secretary’s Notes of an International Conference held at 
the Villa Fraineuse, Spa, on Friday, July 9, 1920, at 12 noon. 


PRESENT: Belgium: M. Delacroix, Prime Minister (in the Chair); M. Hymans, 
Minister for Foreign Affairs; M. Jaspar, Minister of the Interior; 
SECRETARIES, M. Rolin Jacquemyns, Le Vicomte Davignon, Le Baron 
Guillaume, Le Comte de Romrée. 

British Empire: The Right Hon. D. Lloyd George, Prime Minister; The 

Right Hon. the Earl Curzon of Kedleston, Secretary of State for 

Foreign Affairs; Lord Birkenhead, the Lord Chancellor; Sir Gordon 
Hewart, the Attorney-General; Commander Chilcott, Captain 
Domvile, R.N., Group-Captain Groves, Sir Eyre Crowe, Mr. Philip 
Kerr; SECRETARIES, Sir M. Hankey, Lieutenant-Colonel Storr. 

France: M. Millerand, President of the Council; M. Francois Marsal, 
Minister of Finance; M. Le Trocquer, Minister of Public Works; 
M. Charles Laurent, M. Berthelot, M. Kammerer, M. Jules Cambon; 
SECRETARIES: M. Laroche, M. Massagli [Massiglt], a stenographer. 

Italy: Count Sforza, Minister for Foreign Affairs; Signor Bertolini, 
Delegate on the Reparation Commission; Marquis della Torretta, 
General Marietti, Commander Ruspoli; sEcRETARIES: Signor Galli, 
Signor Pagliano, Signor Laviosa. 

Japan: Viscount Chinda, Mr. Saito; secRETARY, Mr. Sawada. 

Germany: Herr von Fehrenbach, Imperial Chancellor; Dr. von Simons, 
Minister for Foreign Affairs; Dr. Heinze, Vice-Chancellor and 
Minister of Justice; Dr. Richter, Prosecutor-General of the Supreme 
Court; Herr von Loéhneysen; sECRETARIES, Baron von Weizsacken 
[Weizsacker], Dr. Késter, Dr. Reinhardt, Dr. Thomsen, a steno- 
grapher. 

INTERPRETERS: M. Camerlynck, M. Godart, Captain Hinchley- 
Cooke, Dr. Brinckmann, Herr Illich, Herr Immelen. 


M. DeEvacror, having declared the conference open, proposed that it 
should now proceed to discuss the second item on their agenda which was the 
question of war criminals. He would call upon the German Minister of 
Justice to make a statement showing why it had not been possible hitherto 
to carry out the trial before the High Court of Justice at Leipzig of the war 
criminals, whose names had been given on the lists submitted by the Allied 
Powers to the German Government. 

Dr. Henze stated that in February last the German Government had 
received from the Allied Powers lists containing about 900 names of alleged 
war criminals. At the same time a note had been received by the German 
Government which had been despatched in the name of the Prime Minister 
of Great Britain, regarding an international commission, which was to go 
into the details of the question.' The German Government had not waited 
for the appointment of this commission, but had at once proceeded to insti- 


1 See No. 20, note 17. 
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tute a preliminary enquiry into the cases of the named persons. This enquiry 
was conducted in circumstances of very considerable difficulty. The different 
crimes alleged against the named persons were said to have been committed 
over a considerable number of years. In some cases it was almost impossible 
to trace the accused, as these had in the meantime changed their domicile 
in Germany, or had left the country, or the names had not been correctly 
stated. In a large number of cases the lists did not contain sufficient detail 
respecting the alleged crimes of the accused. On the 7th May, that is to say, 
about three months after the receipt of the first list, the German Government 
had received a smaller list containing forty-five names which had been 
selected from those given on the first list.2 He submitted to the conference 
that it was not inconceivable that the Allied Governments had found con- 
siderable difficulty in furnishing precise details of the alleged crimes. 

Mr. Lioyp GEorGE indicated dissent, and said that he trusted that Dr. 
Heinze’s opening statement did not represent the attitude of the German 
Government towards this question. If so, in his opinion, it did not indicate 
a very hopeful beginning of the discussion. 

Dr. von Simons stated that he was convinced that the remark of the 
German Minister of Justice was in no way intended to constitute a reflection 
upon the Allied Governments. All he had desired to do was to point out the 
difficulty which was experienced in securing traces of the accused and of 
taking the necessary steps to punish the alleged misdemeanours. 

Dr. HeEmnzeE proceeding, said that the German Attorney-General had at 
once been instructed to proceed with the cases of the persons named on the 
second list, but here again he had met with considerable difficulty. A certain 
number of names and cases were stated so vaguely that it was almost im- 
possible to find out where the accused were. In many instances insufficient 
proof was given, and there was no mention of witnesses. He stated this in 
order to let the conference understand how difficult it was to take judicial 
steps in respect of alleged misdemeanours which covered a considerable 
period of time. As regards the forty-five cases stated on the second list, the 
German Attorney-General had addressed himself to the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and had requested him to approach the Allied Powers, with a view 
to their furnishing specific details. 

M. DeEvacrorx enquired whether in any of these cases the German 
authorities had definitely proceeded to prosecute. 

Dr. Henze replied that this had been done in one case where the accused 
had been confronted with the crime imputed to him and he had absolutely 
denied his guilt. —The German Government had accordingly requested that 
they might be furnished with full details of this and other cases; but up to 
the present they had received no reply to their requests. In the meantime 
they had proceeded as follows: Out of the goo cases stated in the first list, the 
German Government had investigated some 866. In particular this investi- 
gation had been specially directed to the forty-five cases given in the second 
list. | 


2 See No. 20, note 26. 
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Mr. Lioyp GeorGE enquired whether there had yet been any arrests. 

Dr. HemzE replied in the negative. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE asked where the accused persons now were, and 
whether it was possible for the German Government to lay hands on them. 

Dr. HeEmzE said the residence of a great number of them was known, but 
the German Government were not in a position to arrest these persons until 
they were satisfied that there was sufficient evidence against them. The cases 
to which he had referred were still in a state of preliminary investigation, but 
no further action could be taken for want of sufficient evidence. 

M. Detacrorx said that he had understood that proceedings had actually 
been taken against the whole of the forty-five persons mentioned in the second 
list, and enquired whether this was the case, and whether any other offenders 
had been prosecuted. 

Dr. Hemzz replied that the Attorney-General was making a preliminary 
examination of some 855 cases. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said that with the permission of the German Minister 
of Justice he would ask to be allowed to interpose and say one word. In his 
opinion the subject was not at the present moment ripe for discussion by the 
conference. He thought, therefore, that it would be a great advantage if the 
German Minister of Justice and the legal experts of the Allies were to meet 
together and to examine the lists and investigate the difficulties alleged by 
the German delegation. All that the Allies desired was, that those persons 
should be prosecuted who had committed offences which were recognised by 
all countries as punishable, as much by Germany as any other country. 
Every man whose name appeared on the lists which had been sent in was 
accused of a crime which was punishable according to German law. He 
thought it would be a pity if so great a nation as Germany should not proceed 
with those trials, and so fall short of her high reputation. According to the 
German Minister of Justice the reason why she could not do so was lack of 
adequate evidence. He, himself, was not altogether satisfied that this 
evidence had not been forthcoming, and he hoped that the matter would at 
once be cleared up. The Allied Powers were convinced that the evidence in 
their possession was sufficient to secure a verdict. The Leipsig High Court of 
Justice bore a very high reputation and he was quite sure that it would act 
up to this reputation. The Allies were quite certain that the distinguished 
jurists at Leipsig would do their duty, and the Allied Powers on their part 
would furnish what evidence might be required by them. As he had said, he 
thought it desirable that the various Ministers of Justice and legal experts 
should meet first separately, and should submit, as early as possible, to the 
conference any points on which they were not agreed. This procedure he 
was confident would save valuable time and tend to a more efficient discharge 
of the duties of the several delegates. 

Dr. von Simons said that on behalf of the German delegation he gladly 
accepted the proposal of the British Prime Minister, and he shared the latter’s 
conviction that if this suggestion were adopted practical results might be 
speedily attained. He also wished to state that his delegation fully agreed 
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with the other views which had been expressed by Mr. Lloyd George. He, 
himself, had been for the past twenty years a judge in his own country, and 
his view was that, while the body of the Government should be power and 
force, its soul should be justice. For this reason he was convinced that it was 
in Germany’s own interests that all who had committed crimes against the law 
of Germany and against international law should be punished. For his part 
he was quite certain that the Allied Powers had only placed on their lists the 
names of those of whom they had sure proof that they had been guilty of 
punishable crimes. On the other hand, the German Supreme Court could 
only bring to justice those persons in whose cases they were satisfied before- 
hand that sufficient evidence existed for legal proceedings. The task of 
collecting such evidence was most difficult for the Supreme Court, as it was 
for them an entirely new task. Hitherto, such cases as were cited on the lists 
had been dealt with on the spot by summary courts martial. In the present 
instance the evidence had to be collected from a large number of different 
countries. For this reason his own opinion was that the procedure should 
not be exclusively national but rather international. 

M. Devacror said that the proceedings must be strictly judicial. 

Dr. von Simons agreed, and this was why he welcomed the proposed 
co-operation of the Allied Ministers of Justice. 

M. Devacrorx pointed out that there was no question of instituting an 
international commission as a substitute for the Leipzig High Court of 
Justice. The proposal was only that the Allied Ministers of Justice should 
consult together in order to examine the lists, and to consider the best means 
of furnishing the evidence. 

Dr. von Simons suggested as a basis of discussion that was to take place 
between the juridical experts, an agreement should be reached as to the 
method of collaboration between the international commission and the 
German Supreme Court. 

M. DEvacrorx said that there was no question of the proposed meeting 
of the Ministers of Justice of the Powers represented at the conference en- 
croaching to the smallest extent upon the powers, independence and re- 
sponsibility of the Supreme Court of Justice at Leipzig. All that the legal 
experts were instructed to do was to examine the best way of collecting the 
necessary evidence against the accused persons. This, in his opinion, was the 
principal and probably the sole function the Juridical Conference should 
perform. 

Dr. von Simons said that, speaking on behalf of the German delegation, 
they were in complete agreement with the president of the conference. 

M. DEvacrorx proposed that the conference should now adjourn and that 
the legal experts should meet at 3.30 p.m. that afternoon in a separate room, 
and that the conference itself should meet at the same hour in order to take 
up the question of coal. 

HERR VON FEHRENBACH stated that the German coal experts could not 
arrive in Spa until 3 o’clock that afternoon. It was desirable that, if possible, 
they should take an opportunity of consulting with their colleagues of the 
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delegation before attending a conference. He requested, therefore, that the 
conference might be adjourned until 4.30 p.m. 

M. DeEtacrorx said in that case the special juridical conference would 
meet at the Villa Fraineuse at 3 p.m. and that there would be a full sitting 
of the conference at 4.30 p.m., when the question of coal would be taken. 
If the juridical experts were able to submit their report in time, the conference 
might consider this report as the first part of their business that afternoon. 


(The conference then adjourned at 1 p.m. until 4.30 p.m. the same afternoon.) 
H6tel Britannique, Spa, 
July 9, 1920. 


No. 54 


1.0.P. 126A] Minutes of a Sub-Conference held at the Villa Fraineuse, Spa, 
on Friday, Fuly 9, 1920, at 3 p.m. 


PRESENT: M. Jules Gambon (President). 

Belgium: M. Rolin Jacquemyns. 

British Empire: Lord Birkenhead, Lord Chancellor; Sir Gordon Hewart, 
Attorney-General. 

France: M. Kammerer, M. Fromageot. 

Italy: Signor Pilotti. 

SECRETARY, Commander Chilcott. 

INTERPRETER, Captain Abraham. 

Germany: Dr. Heinze, Minister of Justice; Dr. von Simson, Director of 
the Ministry for Foreign Affairs; Herr von Keller, Counsellor; Dr. 


Richter, Prosecutor-General. 
INTERPRETER: Herr Illich. 


THE Lorp CHANCELLOR said that he had listened with great interest to what 
the German representatives had said that morning! as to their 
difficulties at Leipzig arising from the lack of detail, and parti- 
cularly as to the charges made against war criminals and the 
materials in support of the charges. He desired first to refer to two matters. 
In the first place, there seemed to be a slight and natural misapprehen- 
sion in relation to what had been called the Inter-Allied Commission. It 
was not the task of that commission to determine upon some inter- 
national code. A large number of accused persons, many of them of 
great eminence, had been asked to be delivered up for trial, and the Ger- 
mans had made a strong appeal based upon the view that what was asked 
would bring about, if it were insisted upon, the destruction of govern- 
ment in Germany. They represented that their task would be much easier 
if they were allowed to try the accused persons in Leipzig. Accordingly 
the Inter-Allied Commission was set up to examine the suggestion and, if 


1 See No. 53. 
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possible, to present a far more limited list of accused persons for the first 
trials. The commission sat on various occasions and decided that trial at 
Leipzig should, in the first place and by way of experiment, be accepted, 
and for this purpose reduced the preliminary list to forty-five names. The 
functions of that commission were then exhausted, unless and until the 
Supreme Council should invest it with further functions. In the second place, 
one of the speakers that morning had suggested that the law applicable 
would be international in character. To a limited extent that was the case, 
because certain offences charged were offences against the law of nations. 
As to procedure, it would be necessary to tender evidence from countries 
other than Germany, and that evidence should, he suggested, be accepted 
if it were given in accordance with the law of the country from which it came. 
That suggestion would, he hoped, be accepted by the representatives of 
Germany, in view of the contents of the German note dated the 31st May 
last.2, But it had been strongly represented, apart from these matters, that 
sufficient details had not yet been given to enable the responsible authorities 
in Germany to present the cases for trial. He thought those representations 
were reasonable. The German Attorney-General and the German court 
had been given a very difficult task. Assuming, as they did, that a bond fide 
and serious attempt was going to be made to arrive at the truth, he thought 
that, while the whole responsibility rested and must rest with the court in 
Leipzig, the German authorities might be entrusted with information not 
only as to the charge in each case, but also as to the nature and effect of the 
evidence against the accused—not indeed sworn testimony, but a statement 
showing who the witnesses were and also what the witnesses were prepared 
to prove. Further communications upon the matter should, he thought, take 
place not through diplomatic channels, but through the Attorney-General 
in Germany and the corresponding legal officers in the various Allied 
countries. He was persuaded that, in cases where the evidence was plain, 
the Leipzig court would not prove false to its reputation among lawyers. 
M. Ro in-JAcQuEMyns (Belgium) said that he was fully in accord with the 
final words of the Lord Chancellor. There were, however, certain difficulties 
of organisation and method. So far at least as the cases from Belgium were 
concerned, it was essential that the initiative in each case should be taken at 
Leipzig, and that requests should be made in proper legal form for the 
particular information required with reference to each accused person. 
M. Cameson said that the German court must be responsible for the insti- 
tution of proceedings against each individual, the collection of evidence for 
the prosecution and the conduct of the trial. He reiterated a passage from 
the Allies’ letter of the 7th May and said that if the Germans would take the 
initiative at every stage the French law officers would give them all assistance. 
Sir Gorpon HEwarr said that whatever difference there might seem to 
be between them was a difference merely of form and not of substance. They 
all recognised that they should place their materials in the hands of the 


2 Printed as document 147 in Cmd. 1325 of 1921. 
3 Cf. No. 20, note 26. 
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German Attorney-General and make it as easy as they could for him to get 
justice done. 

THE GERMAN MInIsTER OF JUSTICE said that, in the name of the German 
Government, they agreed. He entirely agreed that communications should 
be between the law officers, and that he would like to know the names in 
each case. 

The names were accordingly given, and the conference concluded with 
unanimity. 

Hotel Britannique, Spa, 

July 10, 1920. 
No. 55 


1.C.P. 1268] Notes of a Meeting held at the Villa Neubois, Spa, on july 9, 
1920, at 3 p.m. 


PresENT: British Empire: The Right Hon. D. Lloyd George, Prime Minister; The 
Right Hon. the Earl Curzon of Kedleston, Secretary of State for 

Foreign Affairs; SECRETARY: Mr. Philip Kerr. 
France: M. Millerand, President of the Council; Marshal Foch, General 
Weygand; sEcRETARY, M. Camerlynck (Secretary and Interpreter). 


Poland: M. Grabski. 


M. Grasski said that Poland was in a very dangerous condition. Poland 
understood that it was her own fault that she was in this condition, and that 
she had to change her policy both towards her neighbours and thie Allies. 
She recognised that she had to leave the decision of her vital interests, even 
in the matter of her own frontiers, to the Allied Powers. Up to the present, 
although she had been advised to do so,' she had relied upon her own military 
strength. Poland had been carried away by strong men who had great 
visions in view, but visions which did not correspond either with common- 
sense or with the national patriotism of the great mass of people. Neither 
Kieff nor the frontier of 1772 could be national objectives. These were the 
dreams of powerful men, but not the desire of the majority of the population. 

The present was a very dangerous moment. It was therefore not the 
moment to enter upon internal recriminations and charges. M. Pilsudski, 
the head of the State, now acknowledged his mistake, but the Polish leaders 
were agreed not to enter upon mutual disputes, but to take a new course. 
As to the military situation, the Polish army was numerically inferior to that 
of the Bolsheviks, and its equipment, its command and its material was not 
superior. The most dangerous aspect of the situation, however, was that it 
had no reserves. It was necessary, therefore, to create a reserve as fast as 
possible. —The common resolve was to create a volunteer army for national 
defence. This force was to be raised, not to continue the war or to go forward 
again, but solely for national defence. Poland could not submit to the 
Bolsheviks without making a last effort. During the last ten days for the first 

1 Cf. No. 24, minute under rubric ‘Poland’. 
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time Poland had achieved real unity. In the past there had been three 
sections: first the army and Pilsudski, second the Diet, and third the Govern- 
ment. Now a Supreme Council had been constituted by the Diet which 
could be dissolved by the Diet, but in the meanwhile had legislative powers. 
It was composed of a representative of every party, including the Extreme 
Right and Extreme Left, together with four generals and four Ministers, a 
total of eighteen. It had supreme power both for war and peace. He him- 
self was only, he hoped, a temporary Prime Minister to prepare the way for 
even a greater measure of concentration. The first act of the Supreme 
Council was to appeal for a volunteer army, because a volunteer army was 
more likely to resist Bolshevik propaganda, because it would contain a larger 
proportion of educated men. Later, if necessary, conscription would be 
enforced. The second action of the Supreme Council had been to decide to 
ask for peace, and the Socialists had only appealed to the nation to sustain 
the army on the condition that peace pourparlers were begun at once. 

THE Prime MInisTER asked whether there was time in which to constitute 
a volunteer army. 

M. Grasski replied that the northern army still stood far outside Poland 
proper. It was not demobilised, and could hold out for several weeks. The 
position in the south was worse, as the Bolshevik cavalry were approaching 
Eastern Galicia. The Poles had only 2,500 to oppose the 10,000 Russian 
cavalry, but on the r2th July they were sending a further 8,000 horse to the 
south. The military experts said that they could deal with the Russian 
cavalry if they had 300 aeroplanes. Unfortunately they had not thirty, and 
of these only two were in working order. Ifthe Poles could obtain aeroplanes 
and armoured cars it would give them time to organise an army of defence. 

But the most important need at the moment was the moral support of the 
Allies. Efforts were being made against Poland from many sides. Perhaps 
it was the Poles’ own fault, perhaps it was due to intrigue, but if it became 
known in Poland that she had the moral support of the Allies it would give 
her heart. Poland could find 50,000 men to go to the front, and the 160,000 
railwaymen had offered 50,000 of their number and to carry on the railways 
with the rest. Within a month, with Allied support, Poland could build up 
a certain measure of strength. 

Another very vital question, however, was how was Poland going to make 
peace. It would appear to be the simplest course that Poland should ask the 
Bolsheviks for peace. Poland had certainly missed good opportunities of 
doing so in the past, but if Poland pressed the Bolsheviks now it was certain 
that they would impose conditions which Poland could not accept. The 
Council of State, therefore, had decided to ask the Great Powers to help 
Poland to make peace. It did not attempt to suggest the exact way, but if 
anybody could act as intermediary, that would seem to be the best plan. If this 
was not possible, could the Allies assure Poland that, if the Bolsheviks refused 
a fair peace offer and entered Poland, she could count on Allied support? 

M. MILLERAND asked if Poland has [had] taken any initiative as yet. 

M. Grasski replied ‘No,’ but that they wanted to do so. 
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THe Prime Minister then asked Marshal Foch his appreciation of the 
military situation. 

MarsHAL Foc said that his information was that the northern army was 
still in fairly good condition, but tired; the southern army was in retreat, and 
had lost contact with the Russian cavalry. The southern army had suffered 
no very heavy losses in casualtics, but was fatigued and disorganised. The 
situation, however, was not irretrievable. The principal danger came from 
the fact that the command was lacking in energy and judgment. The Govern- 
ment ought to do something to inspire the command with vigour and de- 
cision. It seemed doubtful, however, if it could do this. The military 
situation was not extremely grave or lost, but it was serious, and might 
become much worse unless the command could be revitalised. 

THe Prime MInisTER said that his information was much more serious; 
that the Bolsheviks were confident that they could overrun Warsaw and 
destroy the Polish army, but were anxious lest the Supreme Council should 
intervene. He had just received a telegram from Berlin which showed that 
the Bolsheviks were sounding the Germans as to what they would do suppos- 
ing they overran Poland as far as the German frontier. He thought that the 
military situation was very serious, because the Bolshevik armies were 
efficiently led and were growing in strength. He was sure that it was a mistake 
for Poland to build on the hope of being able to turn the tide. 

M. GrasskI agreed, and said that they did not expect to recover superiority, 
but were only concerned with national defence. They could not give up 
hope, however, for that reason. The Polish army would fight to the end, first 
on one line and then on the other. The Germans in Posen were getting 
ready, not, however, to help the Bolsheviks, but to help Poland, and a 
volunteer army was in course of formation there for local use. The Germans 
were tempting the Poles to come their way by this means, but the Polish 
Government did not wish to humiliate itself in this way. 

M. MILLERAND said that he would not go back over the past further than 
to say that on the 25th May the French Government had counselled prudence, 
but that this advice had been disregarded. He wished now to know how long 
the Poles could resist. 

M. GraBskKI said that he had not been informed of this advice. Perhaps 
that was because he was Minister of Finance at the time. He thought that it 
would take the Bolsheviks several weeks to reach Lemberg, and when they 
got there there was a local Polish army in defence. 

THe Prime Minister asked if the population of Lemberg was not Ruthenian. 

M. GrasskI replied that many Ruthenians did not wish to profit by the 
present situation to turn against Poland. 

Tue Prime Minister said that the Eastern Galician policy of Poland had 
been another mistake. He had always opposed the inclusion of 3,500,000 
people of another religion and of another race in Poland. The Poles, how- 
ever, had insisted, and Great Britain had acquiesced against its own judgment 
in order to preserve the unity of the Allies.? 

2 See Volume III, Chap. ITT. 
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M. GrasskI agreed, and said that Poland now only wanted agreement 
and not domination. 

THE PRIME MInisTeER then said that, in his view, the situation was very 
serious both for Poland and for Europe. The Allies had set up an inde- 
pendent Poland as the result of a great war, in which they had made immense 
sacrifices. The Allies were responsible for emancipated Poland and had, 
more or less, guaranteed its integrity. He agreed that there was no use in 
recrimination, but it was none the less essential to consider the past to some 
extent before it was possible to promise help in the future. Unfortunately, 
Poland had not been satisfied with its national boundaries. She had quarrelled 
with Lithuania, and seized Lithuanian territory. She had marched into 
Russia and occupied territories containing between 20,000,000 and 30,000,000 
Russians. She had insisted on incorporating 3,500,000 Ruthenians against 
their vehement protest. She had failed to agree with the Czechs. She had 
made difficulties over Danzig. Poland, in fact, had quarrelled with all her 
neighbours, including Germany. It was necessary to say all this, not in order 
to reproach Poland, but because it was the way to business. 

He was not sure that the Allies could do very much. They had not yet 
finished with Germany. The Turkish treaty had not yet been signed. The 
Allies themselves were overburdened with taxation and war debt, and 
weakened by millions of casualties. Still, he thought that it might be possible 
to do something if the independence of Poland were assailed, but nothing 
could be done unless Poland abandoned in deed, as well as in words, its 
imperialist and annexationist policy. He certainly could not approach the 
British Parliament for assistance unless he could say that Poland had abso- 
lutely abandoned annexation, and only asked for independence within its 
own ethnographic frontiers, and unless he could say that it was ready to 
make a fair settlement with Lithuania, to take ethnography as the basis of 
its peace with Russia, to take the will of the people of Eastern Galicia as 
determining the future of that country, to come to terms with the Czechs, 
and to seek no Polish domination in Danzig. If Poland was ready to give 
assurances to this effect, then Great Britain was prepared to consider what 
steps it could take to press Russia to make peace, and if Russia refused, what 
help she could give Poland to preserve her independence. 

M. Grasski replied that he had been authorised before he left Poland to 
accept conditions such as these. In the note the Council of State had ad- 
dressed to the Allies,3 they had accepted these conditions in general terms. 


3 Sir H. Rumbold, in Warsaw telegram No. 6 of July 7, 1920, to Spa (repetition to 
Foreign Office received July 8) had transmitted the following translation of a ‘note addressed 
to President of Supreme Council by Polish Minister for Foreign Affairs’:—In name of 
Polish Government I have the honour to bring following to notice of Supreme Council. 

‘Poland is at this moment engaged in a supreme struggle to preserve her existence. Aim 
of Polish nation in this struggle is to assure its independence and to obtain a just and durable 
peace, which would guarantee to it territories inhabited by Polish population which desires 
not to be separated from its nation. 

‘I have the honour to inform Your Excellency that a peace in accordance with conditions 
which are both just and based on law of nations, a peace which would permit populations 
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Poland now only wanted security for its own national life and for a settlement 
in accordance with the will of the peoples concerned, this settlement to be 
based both on the desires of the Polish people and the desires of the people 
who were its neighbours. In addition, however, to giving the assurances for 
which the Prime Minister had asked, he wished to say that the Polish 
Government had never desired to violate the treaty provisions in regard to 
Danzig. The treaty was too sacred. It had, too, a week ago, acknowledged 
the independence of Lithuania, and if it could not agree on its frontiers with 
Lithuania it would settle them in concert with the Great Powers. The 
Eastern Galician question was more difficult because Lemberg was a Polish 
city and wanted to remain part of Poland. Finally, he asked that the Allies 
should not require Poland to settle these questions by means of plebiscites. 
Plebiscites, as experience had shown, only inflamed passion and made settle- 
ment more difficult. He was willing, therefore, to declare formally that 
Poland was ready to return to a true national policy and abandon romantic 
ambitions, ambitions which had never been entertained by the whole nation. 

M. MIL_ERAND said that he was glad to hear M. Grabski’s reply. The 
French Government entirely associated itself with the British view, both as to 
the guarantees which it was possible to give to a resuscitated Poland, and as 
to the conditions which it was necessary to impose if Poland was to survive. 
Poland could be assured that the French and British Governments would make 
every possible effort to give effective help to Poland, but Poland, on her side, 
must not forget the engagements she had entered into and must fulfil them. 

M. GrasskI said that this assurance would give Poland the moral support 
she required, and that Poland would certainly give and fulfil the guarantees 
required of it. 


(The meeting then adjourned.) 
Hétel Britannique, Spa, 
July 9, 1920. 


inhabiting territories situated between Poland and Russia to determine thcir own fate, 
would be immediately accepted by Polish Government and nation. 

‘Polish Government considers however that in this struggle we are not defending merely 
the rights of Polish People; our soldiers worn out by fatigue and overwhelmed by an 
enemy superior in numbers, form the living rampart which protects whole of Europe against 
Bolshevik flood. 

‘In this character of defender of households of civilization it is our duty to warn our 
Allies of the imminent danger which would threaten Europe in the event of Polish army 
succumbing to enemy. 

‘It is our duty to warn Supreme Council of this state of affairs in order to enable it to 
make in time decisions whose postponement might have not only for us but for Allies them- 
selves disastrous consequences. 

‘The whole Polish nation rallying for a supreme effort is rising in defence of its home. 

‘If events compel Poland to continue struggle, the moral and material aid of Allies 
without which she would be unable to accomplish her task would be indispensable to her. 

‘Polish Government asks urgently for immediate and efficacious aid and does not doubt 
that her appeal will be listened to. Whatever may be measures which Supreme Council 
may think it necessary to take at this decisive moment, Polish Nation will be willing to 
accept them, remaining faithful to its duty towards it and towards Allies.’ 
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No. 56 


1.C.P. 127] British Secretary’s Notes of an International Conference held at 
the Villa Fratneuse, Spa, at 4.30 p.m., on Friday, July 9, 1920. 


PRESENT: Belgium: M. Delacroix, Prime Minister (in the Chair); M. Hymans, 
Minister for Foreign Affairs; M. Jaspar, Minister of the Interior; 
COAL AND REPARATION EXPERTS, M. Theunis, M. Bemelmans, M. 
Terlinden ; sEcRETARIES, M. Rolin Jacquemyns, Le Vicomte Davignon, 
Le Baron Guillaume, Le Comte de Romrée. 

British Empire: The Right Hon. D. Lloyd George, Prime Minister; The 

- Right Hon. the Earl Curzon of Kedleston, Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs; The Right Hon. Sir L. Worthington-Evans, Lord 
D’Abernon, Sir Gordon Hewart, Attorney-General ; Sir Eyre Crowe, 
Mr. Philip Kerr; COAL AND REPARATION EXPERTS, Sir John Bradbury, 
Sir H. Llewellyn-Smith, Mr. Foley, Mr. Nisbet; SECRETARIES, Sir M. 
Hankey, Captain Abraham. 

France: M. Millerand, President of thé Council; M. Francois Marsal, 
Minister of Finance; M. Le Trocquer, Minister of Public Works; 
M. Charles Laurent, M. Berthelot, M. Jules Cambon, General Le 
Rond, M. Kammerer, M. de Fleuriau; COAL AND REPARATION 
EXPERTS, M. Dubois, M. Seydoux, M. Ader, M. Aron, Capitaine 
Fernet, M. Boris, M. Benoist, M. Merillan; sEcRETARIES, M. Laroche, 
M. Massigli. 

Italy: Count Sforza, Signor Bertolini, Marquis della Torretta; CoAL 
AND REPARATION EXPERTS, Signor Laviosa, Signor Giannini; SECRE- 
TARIES, Signor Galli, Signor Pagliano, Signor Bianchi. 

Japan: Viscount Chinda, Mr. Saito. 

Germany: Herr von Fehrenbach, Imperial Chancellor; Dr. von Simons, 
Minister for Foreign Affairs; Dr. von Scholz, Minister of Public 
Works; Herr von Bergmann, Secretary of State and Head of the War 
[Burdens] Commission; Dr. von Simson, Director of the Ministry for 
Foreign Affairs; COAL AND REPARATION EXPERTS, Herr Stinnes, Herr 
Stutz, Herr Hilger, Herr Hué; secretaries, Baron von Weizsacker, 
Dr. Késter, Counsellor; Dr. Reinhardt, Counsellor; Dr. Thomsen; a 
stenographer. 

INTERPRETERS: M. Camerlynck, M. Godart, Captain Hinchley-Cooke, 
Dr. Brinckmann, Herr Walligrath, Herr Immelen. 


1. M. DEvacrorx declared the meeting open. He said the conference had the 
satisfaction that agreement had been reached on the subject of 
the culprits.! This agreement could be signed, he hoped at the 
end of the meeting. He now proposed that the subject of coal, which was next 
on the agenda, should be dealt with. He would request the German delega- 
tion to give an account of how the clauses relating to the delivery of coal had 
hitherto been dealt- with, and to explain the delays and failures in the 
execution of these clauses. 


Coal Deliveries 


? See No. 54. 
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Herr von BERGMANN said that the matter had been considered by the 
Reparation Commission during and since February of the current year. As 
German delegate he had personally been in contact with the five members 
of the sub-committee of the Reparation Commission appointed for the 
purpose. He had the honour to meet them unofficially. The result of the 
common examination of the subject was the conclusion that the figures 
established by the Reparation Commission for deliveries could not be 
reached. He wished to acknowledge the courtesy shown him by the sub- 
commission in giving him an opportunity of showing the German point of 
view in regard to the deliveries of coal. He hoped in March that it might be 
possible to reach a provisional agreement as to the amount to be delivered. 
This agreement would have made a settlement some months ahead. Un- 
fortunately, it had not been possible. The German delegation would be very 
willing to enter into an agreement about coal deliveries, seeing they were 
the basis of reparation. It has been recognised by this commission that 
Germany experienced difficulties, not only in transport, but also in the pro- 
duction of coal; an especially difficult aspect of the question was the situation 
in Upper Silesia. Satisfactory deliveries by Germany could only be expected 
if the output of Upper Silesia came to Germany. He proposed to give a few 
figures showing the proportion of coal actually delivered to the amount 
demanded by the Reparation Commission. The demand latterly had been 
2,000,500 tons a month. It was not surprising that the deliveries effected had 
fallen below this figure. Attempts had been made to increase deliveries in 
proportion to the improvement of conditions in Germany. Until the month 
of April, very special difficulties had hampered the process. In January the 
floods in the Rhine had been a very serious difficulty, and they had lasted 
into February. In March, political troubles had occurred which diminished 
production and hampered transport. In February and March, both loading 
and transportation were hampered by the railway strikes in Belgium, and 
by the dockers’ strike in Rotterdam. 

M. DEvacrorx observed he was not aware of any railway strikes in 
Belgium. 

HERR VON BERGMANN said he derived his information from the Coal 
Controller. 

M. Detacrorx said this information must be erroneous. 

HERR VON BERGMANN, continuing, said that the deliveries had improved 
since April. They had especially improved in May. In May, according to 
the reparation account, about 1 million tons of coal had been delivered. The 
production, calculated in terms of working days, had risen to 40,000 tons. 
Until previously it had been from 25,000 to 30,000 tons. The effort made by 
Germany might be measured by this increase in the daily output. He had 
no figures for June with him, but he thought they would about correspond 
to those he had given for May. If the coal from Upper Silesia came to 
Germany, he hoped that the whole question of coal deliveries would be 
satisfactorily settled. He had already reached these conclusions in discussion 
with the sub-committee of the Reparation Commission. In reference to the 
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error regarding the strike in Belgium, he understood that his information 
only applied to certain coal stations on the frontier which had been so con- 
gested as to hamper loading. 

M. MILLERAND said that Herr von Bergmann had spoken of an agreement 
to be established. One such agreement existed. It had been signed by 
Germany, and it was the Treaty of Versailles. The conditions it imposed 
on Germany, stated in round figures, were as follows: To France were owed, 
under the heading of special priority in her favour, 18 million tons, and a 
supplementary amount of 7 million tons. To Belgium 8 million tons. To 
Italy, since June 1920, 6 million tons. This represented an annual contribu- 
tion of 39 million tons. Such were the obligations of Germany under the 
treaty. However, it was not for failure to execute these obligations that 
explanations were now being asked from the German delegation; it was for 
failing to execute the much attenuated demand of the Reparation Com- 
mission for 29 million tons annually. In what manner had Germany carried 
out this undertaking? He would quote the words of the Reparation Com- 
mission in their letter addressed to the Allied Powers?:— 

‘, . 3 The Reparation Commission has determined the quantities to be 
delivered during April, May and June, as follows :— 


Tons 
‘April. , : ‘ ‘ . 1,580,000 
‘May. : ; : . . 2,125,000 
‘June... . : ; : . 2,300,000 

‘In round figures the deliveries amount only to— 

Tons 
‘April. ; , ; : 801,000 
‘May. , ; ‘ . 1,094,000 
‘June ittorgf[ro] . . 400,000 


‘making a total of 2,295,000 tons for the period under consideration, 
whereas the quantity determined by the commission for the same period 
amounted to 4,472,000 tons. 

‘For this period, therefore, Germany has carried out only 51-3 per cent. 
of the schedule forwarded to her.’ 


This was not all. The figures he had quoted dealt with the situation up to 
the roth June. Since the 15th June deliveries had suddenly decreased in a 
very notable manner. The explanation seemed to be that the German 
Government had given an order for the reduction of deliveries from the 
Ruhr of 10,000 tons a day, on the pretext that the Reparation Commission 
had granted an additional supply of coal from Upper Silesia to Poland. In 
other words, the German Government deliberately intended to recoup itself 
from the Allies, Not only had the German Government no right to modify 


2 See No. 38, appendix. 
3 Punctuation as in original quotation. 
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the amount prescribed by the Reparation Commission on its own initiative, 
but the excuse offered was not sound, for the reduction exceeded the possible 
maximum reduction in the quantity that might be received from Upper 
Silesia in consequence of the decision of the Reparation Commission. A few 
figures would make this position clear. If the statistics of supply from Upper 
Silesia to Germany in June 1920 were compared with those of June 1913 the 
ratio of the former to the latter was 103 to 100. It followed that Germany was 
attempting to justify a reduced supply to the Allies at a moment when it was 
receiving more from Upper Silesia than it did before the war. If it be objected 
that the comparison between 1915 [1913] and 1920 was not a fair one, as 
Germany in 1913 received coal from abroad, he would compare one month 
of 1920 with another month of the same year. In June 1920 when the reduc- 
tion was made, Germany had received from Upper Silesia 1,065,000 tons; 
and in May, 906,000 tons; in other words, even after the allotment to Poland 
she was getting 161,000 [sic] tons more than in the preceding month. Now 
what were the precise reasons alleged by Germany to excuse her default, not 
only in meeting her treaty obligations, but in meeting the much mitigated 
demands of the Reparation Commission. He had listened to Herr von Berg- 
mann with the greatest care, and only noted in his statement two such 
allegations; the first was the strike of the Belgian railways; this, when 
examined, proved to be a 48-hour congestion at the frontier stations. The 
second was the dockers’ strike at Rotterdam. This excuse, he was sorry to 
say, was no better than the first. There had been a dockers’ strike at Rotter- 
dam, but French sailors had been sent there to handle the coal in the place 
of the dockers. In order to establish the case of force majeure, Germany ought 
to be able to show that in the matter of coal she was noticeably worse off than 
the Allied Powers. He would give a comparison of the situation in France 
and in Germany. In alleging that Germany could not plead her own need, 
unless it were greater than that of her creditors, he thought he was stating 
what no one would cavil at. He had no desire to appeal to sentiment, as the 
matter before the conference was a matter of figures and of business; but 
Germany’s debt of 18 million tons of coal to France was due to her systematic 
destruction and inundation of the French mines in the Departments of the 
Nord and the Pas de Calais. This coal was owed as restitution for mines 
damaged without military justification, with the exclusive object of destroy- 
ing France’s economic resources. He would now compare the situation in 
France and Germany, giving proportions representing the ratio of available 
supply to reasonable requirement in both countries. The figure for France 
at the present time was 59 per cent., and in Germany 79 per cent., Germany 
was, therefore, 20 per cent. better off than France. Even supposing Germany 
were to deliver all the coal required in restitution for the wrecked mines of 
France, the figures would be: for France 74 per cent., and for Germany 
78 per cent. Even then Germany would be the better off. Taking a third 
hypothesis, he would suppose that Germany fulfilled the demands of the 
Reparation Commission. The figure for France would then be 80 per cent., 
and for Germany 70 per cent. Her position would then even be better than 
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France’s position at the present day. Lastly, if Germany were to fulfil the 
whole of her obligations under the treaty, the figure for France would be 
83 per cent., and for Germany 67 per cent.; and even in this case Germany 
would be better off than France was at the present time as a result of Ger- 
many’s own fault. The produce of furnaces in France might be represented 
by some figure between 25 and 39 per cent. of average efficiency, and in 
Germany by 65 per cent. He would add one more stroke to the picture. 
Germany pleaded hardship. She failed to execute the coal clauses at the 
very time when she was better off in coal than her creditors. In addition to 
this, at the very moment when she was failing to fulfil her duty to her creditors 
she was making contracts to sell coal to others. At the very moment, if he 
were rightly informed, she was negotiating to supply the Swiss Government 
with 35,000 tons a month. Holland, in April, May and June, had received 
80,000 tons monthly, and the Reparation Commission on the 22nd April 
had vainly drawn the attention of the German Government to the fact that 
neutral countries could only be supplied out of the surplus left to Germany 
for her own needs after meeting the demands of the Allied countries. Never- 
theless, the German Government continued to supply Holland. At the 
present time a credit for 200 million florins was being asked for in the Dutch 
Parliament to pay for these supplies. No doubt the German delegation 
would say that Germany must live and must find means of subsistence for 
the very miners who produced the coal. But there were other means of 
meeting this need of food, which he had no doubt existed. A debtor in this 
position should appeal to his creditors and negotiate with them for the 
supplies required to fulfil his debt. Was it surprising that, in view of such 
facts, the Reparation Commission should conclude its letter to the Allied 
Powers? in the following terms :— 


‘The Reparation Commission therefore, in application of the provisions 
of paragraph 17, Annex II to Part VIII of the Treaty of Versailles, hereby 
informs the Powers concerned of the default by Germany to carry out her 
obligations under the terms of Annex V to Part VIII of the said treaty. 

‘The commission does not deem it necessary to make any suggestions 
concerning the measures to be taken with regard to this default, but, in 
view of the general interest attached to the delivery of reparation coal, it 
considers that any measures taken should be agreed upon by the Powers 
concerned.’ 


In pursuance of this letter, and in application of Annex II to Part VIII of 
the Treaty of Versailles, which laid down what reprisals not amounting to 
actual war might be exercised by the Allied Powers in case of Germany’s 
default, he would now hand to the German delegation the document in 
which the Allied Powers had recorded their agreed conditions. 


(This document (A.J. 200) was read and delivered. (See Appendix 1.)) 


Dr. von Simons said that he hoped he would not be expected to answer 
M. Millerand’s observations on the proposals just put before him immediately. 
He would like to be allowed to reserve his reply until he had had time to 
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consult his advisers. He begged to add that he would hasten the consultation 
as much as possible, and he would be grateful if the heads of the Allied 
Governments would tell him at what time they expected an answer from him. 

M. DeEvacrorx suggested that the reply should be given on the following 
morning. 

M. MILLERAND said that, as a matter of courtesy, the Allied Governments 
were prepared to hear any comments that the German delegation might have 
to make. They would also welcome any useful suggestions that might be 
made on points of detail. But he wished the German delegation to be under 
no misapprehension as to the meaning of this démarche. The Allies were 
acting under Annex II of Part VIII of the treaty, and they were doing so in 
the conviction that they were acting not only in their own interest, but in 
the interest of all, including Germany. 


It was agreed— 


That the German delegation should present its reply at 11 o’clock on the 
following morning. 


2. M. DELAcRoIx requested that, before withdrawing from the conference, 

eee the Chancellor and the Foreign Minister of Germany should 

pala “" sign the formula agreed upon regarding the trial of war criminals. 
(For this document see Appendix 2.) 4 


The meeting accordingly adjourned, and the formula was signed. 


Hotel Britannique, Spa 
July 9, 1920. 


APPENDIX I TO No. 56 
Coal: Suggested Decision 


(A.J. 200. Confidential.) 

In order to secure the complete execution of the decision taken by the Repara- 
tion Commission for the carrying out of the conditions of the Treaty of Peace of 
Versailles of the 28th June, 1919, so far as the deliveries of coal due from Germany 
to the Allies are concerned :— 


It is decided that — 


1. The German Government must recognise the absolute priority, over all other 
deliveries, of those prescribed by the Reparation Commission under the 
conditions of the Treaty of Peace. 

2. A permanent delegation of the Reparation Commission will be set up at 
Berlin, whose mission will be to satisfy itself by the following means that the 
principle stated in (1) is rigorously carried out: the programmes of general 
distribution of the output, on the one hand, and the orders given to ensure 
the deliveries to the Allied Powers on the other hand, shall be drawn up by 


4 Not printed. The document in this appendix, headed ‘Formula regarding the Trial of 
War Criminals’ was, subject to minor variation in punctuation, the same as that printed as 
document 189 in Cmd. 1325 of 1921. (In the typescript text of this appendix there was 
appended to this document the same certificate in English as that noted in note 5 to No. 52.) 
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the responsible German authorities and submitted by them for the approval 
of the said delegation a reasonable time before their despatch to the executive 
bodies responsible for their execution. 

3. The German Government is to satisfy the Reparation Commission as to the 
carrying out of the said programme and orders by the above-mentioned 
executive bodies. 

4. The Reparation Commission will notify to the interested Powers any in- 
fractions of the principles adopted herein, and recommend any further steps 
deemed necessary to secure the deliveries due under the priority stated in the 
first clause. 


No. 57 


1.C.P. 127A] British Secretary’s Notes of a Conversation held at the Villa 
Fraineuse, Spa, on Saturday, July 10, 1920, at 10.30 a.m. | 


PRESENT: British Empire: The Right Hon. D. Lloyd George, Prime Minister; The 

Right Hon. the Earl Curzon of Kedleston, Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs; Mr. Philip Kerr; sEcRETARY, Sir M. Hankey. 

France: M. Millerand, President of the Council; M. Berthelot; sEcrE- 
TARY, M. Massigli. 

Italy: Count Sforza, Minister for Foreign Affairs; Marquis della Tor- 
retta. 

Japan: Viscount Chinda. 

INTERPRETER: M. Camerlynck. 


The conversation started from the draft reply of the British Government to 
the Russian Soviet Government’s acceptance of the principles laid 
down in the British memorandum of the rst July [szc].! 


(This document had been communicated to those present on the 
previous afternoon. See Appendix 1.) 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said the British Government had received a fresh 
tclegram from Warsaw confirming the previous information that demoralisa- 
tion was setting in in the Polish army. 

M. MILLERAND suggested that in paragraph (5) of Appendix 1, after the 
word ‘States’ some such sentence as the following should be inserted: — 

“The participation of the Soviet Government in an international con- 
ference, implying that they accept the engagements of previous Russian 

Governments towards foreign countries.’ 

Mr. Lioyp GEorcE said that this was merely inserting the thick end of 
the wedge first. What M. Millerand’s proposal involved was engagements 
for loans, &c. All the information at the disposal of the British Government 
pointed to complete demoralisation in Poland. The mere knowledge that 
the Allies were to be behind them would give them confidence. He thought 


Poland and 
Russia 


™ See No. 51A, note 3. 
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that the Soviet Government were not at all anxious that the Allies should 
intervene. On the contrary, they would be glad of an excuse to overrun 
Poland. The real danger, as Marshal Foch had told him, was the liquidation 
of the Polish army. M. Grabski’s proposal that volunteers should be called 
for from Allied countries was of no real value. Lord Kilmarnock? had just 
telegraphed to say there were signs of negotiations going on between the 
Soviet and the German Independent Socialists, according to which the Soviet 
advance would stop at the former limits of Russian Poland. What M. 
Millerand really appeared to want was a declaration by Russia of her 
admission of all the liabilities of previous Governments towards foreign 
countries. All that was at stake at the present moment, however, was Poland. 
There was no question of a general peace, and the present declaration only 
affected Poland. Mr. Lloyd George then handed to M. Millerand the 
following draft paragraph which he had prepared to meet the present 
situation :— 


“The British Government assume that the Soviet Government accepts 
the declaration of previous Russian Governments and its own declaration 
recognising the independence of Poland.’3 


M. MILLERAND said it was no use beating about the bush. There were two 
alternative hypotheses. One of these was that the Soviet Government de- 
sired to enter into relations with the Allied Governments because it wished 
to consolidate its position, on which hypothesis the Soviet Government would 
accept the offer now proposed. (Mr. Ltoyp GeorcE interpolated that this 
was a false hypothesis.) The other one was that the Soviet Government did 
not wish the Allies to interfere, and would rather be free to crush Poland. 
What would his own position be if he joined the British Government in 
making this declaration? He would be making a first démarche towards the 
Soviet Government, and would be surrendering the position he had taken 
up to now. What would he gain by thus abandoning his previous attitude? 
Nothing at all. He would be giving up himself bound hand and foot to the 
Soviets. He would be recognising the Soviets, but otherwise would remain 
exactly as before. He would have stated that he recognised the Soviets, and 
they would be in a position to say: “You recognise us, do you?’ and then they 
would go on attacking the Poles. For this reason he had an invincible objec- 
tion to the formula in Mr. Lloyd George’s memorandum. In these circum- 
stances, if the British Government sent the memorandum to the Soviets, the 
position would be that the British Government would continue its separate 
negotiations with the Soviet Government just as before. His own position 
would be that he would use his influence with the Chamber and the Senate, 
to whom he would point out the very grave and serious risk run by Poland, 
in order to reach a position when he might associate himself with the British 
Government. He would do this as soon as he could, but to-day it was im- 


2 H.M. Chargé d’Affaires at Berlin. 
3 Cf. Volume II, No. 32, note 7; also Jane Degras, Soviet Documents on Foreign Policy, vol. i, 


pp. 179-80. 
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possible for him to associate himself with this memorandum unless it included 
some formula in regard to debts. 

M. BERTHELOT pointed out that there need be no great difficulty in regard 
to debts. M. Krassin had said in London that he had no objection to recog- 
nition of the debts of previous Governments. Even in the absurd proposals 
that had emanated from Stockholm,‘ the Soviet had never refused to recognise 
the obligations of its predecessors. 

Mr. LiLoyp GeorcE said that M. Krassin alluded to commercial debts. 

Count Srorza stated that M. Krassin had told him in Londons that he 
would never recognise political debts. 

M. MILLERAND said he did not ask for this. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said that his aim was to save Poland. He felt that 
none of the work done at Spa would be of any value unless Poland was saved. 

Count Srorza said that within two weeks of the occupation of Poland by 
the Bolsheviks, Hungary would become Bolshevik. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said another result would be that the Allies would be 
confronted by an Independent Socialist Governmentin Germany. Supposing 
they declined to carry out the treaty; where would the Allies be, with 
3,000,000 rifles and 12,000 guns available in Germany? The Allies must 
secure an independent Poland, though not an imperial Poland. Otherwise 
all their work could be undone. 

M. MILLERAND said he agreed entirely, but this was not the question. He 
agreed with Mr. Lloyd George and Count Sforza that it was necessary to do 
everything possible to save Poland. But is [t¢] was necessary to do something 
useful and practical. What was the present proposal? To issue a joint 
démarche towards the Soviet Government. Would Mr. Lloyd George guarantee 
success? 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said he could not absolutely guarantee it, but he 
thought it would succeed. He had said the same thing at Boulogne,® and he 
had proved right. 

M. MILLERAND said that if a démarche towards the Soviets was to be made 
without any certainty of the results, the position would be compromised 
without anything being gained. Very likely the Soviet would attack Poland 
in spite of it. The problem for him was to reconcile the conflicting interests 
of saving Poland and guaranteeing French interests. This was what his 
formula sought to do. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said that he thought there were disadvantages in 
possessing too logical a mind. The British were a much less logical people 
than the French, but sometimes achieved practical results. If M. Millerand 
could agree to a joint statement he thought it would be a very great advant- 
age. If he could not, the British Government would have to send the memo- 
randum on their own responsibility. First, however, they would have t- 


4 For peace proposals emanating from the Soviet Russian Government via Stockholm, 
1918-1919, cf. The Soviet Union and Peace, intro. by H. Barbusse (London, n.d.), pp. 58 ff. 

5 Count Sforza had visited London early in June 1920. 

6 Cf. No. 36, minute 5. 
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obtain the permission of Poland, who would have to agrec to retire behind 
the line fixed by the Supreme Council in 1919.7 (Mr. Lloyd George then 
handed round a document which it was proposed to invite M. Grabski to 
sign. See Appendix 2.) The last paragraph of this memorandum was the 
most important, from the point of view of the Allies. 

M. BERTHELOT had two observations to make on the memorandum. 
First, he pointed out that the line fixed by the Supreme Council in 1919 was 
a minimum line, hence it should not be treated as though it were a final line. 
If it were imposed upon Poland it should be made clear that it was [? not] 
a definitive line, but only one behind which they were to retire pending final 
fixation. He asked why, in paragraph (b), Esthonia was not mentioned 
among the States to be invited to the conference. 

Lorp Curzon said the reason was that Esthonia had already made peace. 
_M. Bertue or then raised difficulties as to inviting representatives of 
Eastern Galicia. 

- Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said that Eastern Galicia had sent representatives to 
Paris, who had been interviewed by the Supreme Council. 

_M. BERTHELOT said that the Supreme Council had authorised Poland to 
occupy Eastern Galicia. The representatives who had been heard at Paris 
had really been Ruthenians. 

Count Srorza said that, while approaching the question from a different 
point of view from Mr. Lloyd George, he much regretted that M. Millerand 
could not agree to accept the proposals of the British delegation. He thought 
it would create a painful situation if France could not join. He was inclined 
to agree with Mr. Lloyd George that the Soviet Government did not really 
want. to make peace, as their advantage was to attack Poland. He did not 
mind sending the second paragraph of the memorandum (Appendix 2) to 
the Polish Government, but he would not send it to the Soviets. 

-Mr. Lioyp GeorcE asked what M. Millerand thought of the last para- 
graph of Appendix 2. 

M. MILLeRAND said he agreed with this, all the more that so long as 
Poland did not accept an armistice he meant to stand by her. He asked that 
in the first line the words ‘with Soviet Russia’ should be omitted.® 

ViscouNT CHINDA said he agreed with both the memoranda, but on the 
clear and distinct understanding, first, that Siberia was altogether excluded, 
and, second, that this move did not in any wisc involve recognition of the 
Soviet Government by the Allics, because the Japanese Government was not 
prepared to recognise it. They considered that recognition formed a totally 
distinct question. 

Mr. Lioyp GEorcE agreed. 


(The meeting then adjourned until 3 p.m.) 
Hotel Britannique, Spa, 
July 10, 1920. 


7 See Volume II, No. 34, minute 7 and note 6. 
8 These words were omitted from appendix 2. 
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APPENDIX I TO No. 57 


Draft Reply of the British Government to the Russian Soviet Government’s Acceptance 
of the Principles laid down in the British Memorandum of July 1. 


The British Government notes the acceptance by the Russian Soviet Govern- 
ment of the principles laid down in its memorandum of the rst July, as the basis of 
an agreement for the resumption of trade relations and the cessation of mutual 
hostilities, and it therefore agrees to continue the negotiations for a definite agree- 
ment as soon as the Russian delegates return. 

The British Government have a further proposal to make in its own name and 
in the name of the Allies. The Soviet Government of Russia has repeatedly de- 
clared its anxiety to make peace with all its neighbours. The British Government 
and its Allies, who are also anxious to restore peace throughout Europe, therefore 
propose the following arrangement with this object in view:— 


(a) That an immediate armistice be signed between Poland and Soviet Russia 
whereby hostilities are suspended and the Polish army retire to the line 
previously laid down by the Peace Conference as the eastern ethnographic 
boundary of Poland, while the Soviet armies remain behind the line drawn 
20 kilom. to the east of this line. This line runs approximately as follows :—® 


(b) That as soon as possible thereafter a conference should assemble in London 
at which the representatives of Soviet Russia, Poland, Lithuania, Latvia, 
Finland and Eastern Galicia, should be present under the auspices of the 
Peace Conference with the object of negotiating a final peace between 
Russia and its neighbouring States. A similar proposal has been made to 
Poland on behalf of the Allies. 


For the purpose of this conference Great Britain will place no restriction on 
the representatives which Russia may nominate, provided they undertake, while in 
Great Britain, not to interfere in the internal affairs of the British Empire, or to 
indulge in propaganda. 

The British Government would further propose that an armistice should 
similarly be signed between the forces of Soviet Russia and General Wrangel, on 
the condition that General Wrangel’s forces should immediately retire to the 
Crimea and that during the armistice the Isthmus be a neutral zone, and that 
General Wrangel should be invited to London at the same time. 

The British Government would be glad of an immediate reply to this telegram, 
for the Polish Government has asked for the intervention of the Allies, and no time 
is to be lost if a situation is not to develop which will make the conclusion of lasting 
peace far more difficult in Eastern Europe. Further, while the British Government 
has bound itself to give no assistance to Poland in its attack on Russia and will take 
no action hostile to Russia, it is also bound under the Treaty of Peace to defend the 
integrity and independence of Poland within its legitimate ethnographic frontiers. 
It would, therefore, be glad of a definite reply within a week as to whether Soviet 
Russia accepts the aforesaid proposal for putting an end to the war in Eastern 
Europe. 


9° Omission in filed copy. The trace of this line corresponded to that defined in the 
declaration of December 8, 1919: cf. note 7 above and appendix 2 below. 
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APPENDIX 2 TO No. 57 


Proposed Agreement which M. Grabski will be invited to sign 


The Polish Government agrees :— 


(a) 


(0) 


(c) 


To sign an immediate armistice on the basis that the Polish army retires 
to and stands on the line fixed by the Peace Conference on the 8th Decem- 
ber, 1919,’ as the provisional boundary of Polish administration and that 
the Soviet armies halt 20 kilom. to the east of this line. 

To send plenipotentiaries to a conference to be held as soon as possible 
afterwards in London to be attended also by delegates from Poland, Soviet 
Russia, Finland, Lithuania, Latvia, and representatives of Eastern Galicia, 
and held under the auspices of the Peace Conference, which shall endeavour 
to make a lasting peace between Russia and its European neighbours. 

To accept the decision of the Supreme Council as to the Lithuanian bound- 
aries, the future of Eastern Galicia, the Teschen question, and the Danzig— 
Poland Treaty. 


In consideration of Poland agreeing to the above, the Supreme Council will :— 
(a) Immediately make a similar proposal to Soviet Russia. 


(5) 


In the event of the Russian armies refusing the armistice, and passing the 
line as above, will give Poland all the assistance, especially in war material, 
which is possible, consistent with their own exhaustion and the heavy 
liabilities they are carrying elsewhere, to enable the Polish people to defend 
their independence and national existence. 


No. 58 


1.c.P. 128] British Secretary’s Notes of an International Conference held at 


the Villa Fraineuse, Spa, on Saturday, July 10, 1920, at II a.m. 


PRESENT: Belgium: M. Delacroix, Prime Minister (in the Chair); M. Hymans, 


Minister for Foreign Affairs; M. Jaspar, Minister of the Interior; 
M. Theunis, M. Bemelmans; secretaries, M. Rolin Jacquemyns, 
Le Vicomte Davignon, Baron Guillaume, Le Comte de Romrée. 


British Empire: The Right Hon. D. Lloyd George, Prime Minister; The 
Right Hon. the Earl Curzon of Kedleston, Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs; The Right Hon. Sir L. Worthington-Evans, Lord 
D’Abernon, Sir Eyre Crowe, Sir John Bradbury, Sir H. Llewellyn- 
Smith, Mr. Blackett, Mr. Kerr, Mr. Foley, Mr. Nisbet; sECRETARIES, 
Sir M. Hankey, Captain Abraham. 

France: M. Millerand, President of the Council; M. Francois Marsal, 
Minister of Finance; M. Le Trocquer, Minister of Public Works; 
M. Charles Laurent, M. Berthelot, General Le Rond, M. Dubois, 
President of the Reparation Commission; M. de Fleuriau, M. Kam- 
merer, M. Avenol, M. Seydoux, M. Ader, M. Aron, Capitaine 
Fernet, M. Boris, M. Benoist, M. Merillan; sECRETARIES, M. Laroche, 
M. Massigli, a stenographer. 
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Italy: Count Sforza, Minister for Foreign Affairs; Signor Bertolini, 
Delegate on Reparation Commission; Marquis della Torretta, Signor 
Laviosa, Signor Giannini, Signor Misia; SECRETARIES, Signor Carlo 
Galli, Signor Pagliano. 

Japan: Viscount Chinda, Mr. Saito; sECRETARIEs [sic], Mr. Sawada. 

Germany: Herr Fehrenbach, Imperial Chancellor; Dr. von Simons, 
Minister for Foreign Affairs; Dr. von Scholz, Minister of Public 
Works; Herr von Bergmann, Secretary of State and Head of the War 
[Burdens] Commission; Herr Stinnes, Herr Hué, Herr Ainhold [Arn- 
hold], Herr Liibsen, Herr Hilger, Herr Ruppel, Herr Imbusch, 
Herr Pieper; sECRETARIES, Dr. Norson, Dr. Reinhardt, Herr von 
Lohneysen, Dr. Thomsen, a stenographer. 

INTERPRETERS: M. Camerlynck, M. Godart, Captain Hinchley-Cooke, 
Herr Walligrath, Dr. Brinckmann, Herr Immelen. 


M. DeExacrorx declared the meeting open, and invited the German 
Chancellor and Minister for Foreign Affairs to make a statement. 

Dr. von Simons observed that, in the name of the Allied Powers on the 
previous day, M. Millerand had said he was prepared to listen to any 
questions and statements arising from the decision taken by the Allied 
Powers under paragraph 17 of Annex II of the Peace Treaty.' The German 
delegation had carefully considered this decision in co-operation with its coal 
and military experts. The result of that consultation he would place before 
the meeting on their behalf. The first point he wished to make was that he 
should not admit the Allied Powers had a legal right to impose the decision 
they had presented on the previous day. Articles 17 and 18 of the Annex 
only justified punitive action by the Entente Powers in case of voluntary 
default by the German Government. He was not going to assert that the 
present Government of Germany was not answerable for the acts of its pre- 
decessors. He recognised that all Governments inherited the obligations of 
those that went before. But, after full consideration, he was not convinced 
that the previous Government when challenged had ever adopted the 
attitude of justifying certain acts of subordinate authorities which the Allied 
Powers complained of. In any case, on taking office his own first act had been 
to reverse the measures taken regarding the production of coal from the 
Ruhr in concert with his economic colleagues. The only justification any 
German Government could have in failing to fulfil the conditions agreed to 
was force majeure. One fact tended to show that such a condition existed. It 
was the fact that it was impossible for Germany to supply the southern parts 
of the country with coal. This, however, was not a sufficient cause for a 
definite diminution of deliveries to the Allies. He also agreed with M. 
Millerand that Germany was not entitled to contract to deliver fixed amounts 
of coal to other countries without the agreement of the Reparation Com- 
mission. Consequently, as soon as he had taken office he made enquiries to 
find out whether the Reparation Commission had cognisance of the negotia- 
tions regarding exports to Holland and Switzerland. He was informed that 

1 See No. 56, minute 1. 
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these negotiations had been brought to the knowledge of the Reparation 
Commission by Holland and Switzerland. The German Government there- 
fore came to the conclusion that the Reparation Commission had full 
cognisance of what was taking place. Nevertheless, he himself considered 
that this was not the correct method, and held that Germany must in all such 
cases communicate direct with the commission. In this matter, however, 
Germany could plead force majeure to some extent. Germany could not 
undertake to give up all export to other countries as long as she was com- 
pelled to buy food with any assets at her disposal. Starvation could not wait 
upon bureaucratic decisions taken on behalf of the Allied Powers, and it 
could not be denied that Germany’s expectations in the matter of food 
deliveries had been too often disappointed. Henceforth, however, the 
German Government would in all such questions try and reach agreement 
with the Reparation Commission, such being the intentions of the German 
Government. He thought it had a right to expect that the Allied Powers 
would consent to discuss instead of taking a punitive decision. He had already 
said that he did not think the Allied Powers were legally justified in this 
course, but he would not confine himself to legalities. He thought the 
method adopted was not conducive to a practical solution. The German 
delegation had collected a large number of experts whose special knowledge 
could not [sic] be employed to find a workable plan. Their time would be 
wasted—and they were busy men—if a decision were merely to be dictated 
to Germany. Already on two questions happy results had been obtained by 
adopting Mr. Lloyd George’s plan of arranging for meetings of experts to 
consider solutions on business lines. 
~ Mr. Lioyp GEorGE interposed that he was somewhat surprised at the 
attitude of the German delegation, seeing that the protocol itself? gave an 
opportunity for the intervention of German experts. He thought paragraph 2 
really gave the German Government the satisfaction it was asking for and 
enabled German experts in concert with the commission to discover practical 
solutions. | 

‘Dr. von Simons said he did not hesitate to recognise that, for the execution 
of the decision dictated to it, the German Government was given some oppor- 
tunity of consulting its experts, but, if they were only to be consulted at a 
later date in Berlin, their travelling to Spa was waste of time. He thought it 
would have been of great value to give them a hearing before dictating this 
decision. ‘To show the spirit in which the German delegation had come pre- 
pared to deal with this subject, he would like to state the form in which the 
German delegation hoped the discussion would be conducted. The problem 
was the production and distribution of coal. The German delegation had 
a plan by means of which they meant to suggest a certain figure to the Allied 
Powers which would increase in proportion with the improvement in output. 
They had hoped that this would be examined by the experts of both sides. 
The coal problem was the central problem of reparation, and the German 
delegation had hoped that the financial problem would be considered in 

2 See No. 56, appendix 1. 
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relation to it. It had been intended to submit a plan in three parts—the first 
relating to delivery of industrial products, as it was only by the export of such 
products that Germany could fulfil her obligations. The second dealt with 
the reconstruction of the devastated areas, as the German Government 
thought that true peace could only be assured by the healing of these open 
wounds. The third was of a financial nature. Germany could not possibly 
fulfil her obligations if she were to pay in paper money of a steadily decreasing 
value. He would have proposed that these three parts of the plan should 
be studied by three different commissions, as the proposals the delegation 
had brought were only outlines, and not detailed proposals fit for immediate 
execution. 

M. Deracror asked Dr. von Simons whether he would give a finite 
conclusion regarding the question of coal. 

Dr. von Simons said he returned to the matter of coal. He would ask one 
question, as on the answer to it would depend the continuation of negotia- 
tions of all remaining financial and economic problems. The first paragraph 
of the decision required the German Government to ‘recognise the absolute 
priority over all other deliveries of those prescribed by the Reparation Com- 
mission under the conditions of the Treaty of Peace.’ This paragraph, with 
the following paragraph, led the German delegation to understand that 
deliveries demanded by the Reparation Commission were to have priority 
not merely over all deliveries by Germany to foreign countries, but over all 
deliveries within Germany itself. He would like to know whether this was 
the right interpretation. 

M. MILLERAND said that when Dr. von Simons had concluded he would 
speak. 

Dr. von Srwons said that, if this question were answered in the affirmative, 
he was bound to state that in the view of his experts it was not possible to 
execute the conditions offered. Any proposal made would only be executed 
with the collaboration of all concerned in the production of coal, both 
employers and miners; consequently, he would ask the meeting to hear 
Herr Stinnes on behalf of the employers and Herr Hué on behalf of the 
miners, with the proviso that they would speak only as representatives of 
these two interests. He had not conferred with them as to the form in which 
they should express themselves, and the German delegation as a whole did 
not make itself responsible for what they should say. 

M. Devacror said that the meeting would hear Herr Stinnes. 

HERR STINNEs said he would make his speech standing, as he wished to look 
the meeting in the face and to say without ambiguity exactly what he meant. 
M. Millerand the previous day said that a hearing was to be accorded to the 
German delegation out of courtesy.!. Anyone not sick beyond recovery with 
the disease of victory 

M. Detacrorx said he would remind the speaker that the countries repre- 
sented at the meeting were now at peace and seeking a means of making this 
peace workable in a spirit of loyal co-operation. He would therefore beg the 
speaker not to adopt a provocative tone. 
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HERR STINNEs said that he was animated by the same spirit. The heads of 
the Entente Governments were the ear by which Europe and the world could 
hear what Germany was doing and what she could do. He claimed the right 
to speak not on sufferance, but as a man with a full right to state the truth. 
He was unable to discuss the figures given by M. Millerand regarding French 
industries, but he was quite certain that the figures he had given regarding 
German production were exaggerated. Seventy-nine per cent. of the normal 
for the general state of German industries and 65 per cent. for the blast 
furnaces was far from the mark. As a coal owner with experience of various 
industries he was convinced that the situation in Germany was very far from 
anything like 80 per cent. He recognised, however, that the situation in 
France as in Germany was an almost intolerable one. Apart from the Treaty 
of Versailles, which had been imposed on a famished people, France had 
claims on the labour and production of Germany, and both owners and 
workers meant to do their utmost to discharge their obligation. The French 
mines had been destroyed systematically, as M. Millerand had said, but not 
out of mere vandalism. They had been destroyed for a definite military 
purpose, and the German mines of Upper Silesia in 1914-15 narrowly 
escaped a similar fate. On the previous day reproaches had been levelled at 
Germany for failure to deliver the coal demanded of her by the treaty. In 
reality the treaty did not impose on Germany any deliveries before the roth 
January, 1920. To this should be added 120 days up to the roth May, 1920. 
All deliveries made previous to this by Germany were made out of a sense of 
duty, which now appeared to have been false sentimentality. Now, according 
to the programme of the Reparation Commission, Germany was to make 
deliveries out of what she could spare after meeting the essential demands of 
German economic life. The demand made for August was at the rate of 
29,000,000 tons per year. This was a quite impossible figure. The pro- 
duction in the Ruhr, from which supplies to France came, had risen from 
220,000 tons a day to 285,000 tons. To increase production, after consulta- 
tion with owners and trade unions, the German Government had proposed 
to settle additional miners in the area. For the emigration of 600,000 men 
a cost of 6 milliards of marks would have to be incurred. Owing to the 
inflation of prices, five of these milliards might be considered not to be durable 
assets. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE asked if the calculation of daily production were 
made Jn relation to working days or days of the year. 

HERR STINNEs replied that the calculation was made on working days 
numbering 300 per annum. The construction of homes for these emigrants 
could not be effected speedily as building material was lacking. Extra coal 
could not be obtained without more men, and the additional men could not 
be housed. Consequently, after the long negotiations} in February 1920, it 
had been decided to adopt a working day of eight hours and ten minutes, 
instead of the six hours of work desired by the miners. Overtime was paid 


3 Between representatives of the employers and of the coalminers in the Ruhr. The 
German Government had actively interested itself in these negotiations. 
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at the rate of 100 per cent. over normal wages. Thus the million tons that 
could be supplied as a basis of the monthly tribute to the Allies was only 
obtainable by the overtime work of the mining population, weakened by 
starvation and lack of clothing, resulting from the hunger blockade. The 
condition of the miners’ families was beyond description. Nevertheless, 
negotiations had been undertaken to increase overtime by yet another hour 
and a half to obtain still further increase in output. No one with a knowledge 
of affairs could suppose that voluntary overtime could be obtained from 
German workmen except to improve the economic conditions of their 
country. Nevertheless, it was possible that the German delegation would fail 
to convince the Entente Powers that Germany had done her utmost, and 
consequently the Entente Powers might decide to occupy the Ruhr district. 
They might even decide to do so with black troops, which, as the bearers of 
authority, caused the deepest horror not only in Germans, but in all white 
men. But neither France nor the world would gain any profit from such 
action. It would not discover more housing material or attract more settlers. 
Its result would be that the coal shortage, which might be reduced in three 
years, would become permanent. General exhaustion of Europe would 
accompany this process as the prices of raw material rose. Ships plying to 
Europe would only take cargoes in one direction as there would be no 
exportable coal in Europe. The military decisions taken on the previous day 
would further complicate the case, as riots and civil disturbance would 
certainly interfere with the production of coal. The consequences of this 
would be serious for the Entente. ‘The coal problem was a single problem, 
and the Ruhr and Upper Silesia could not be considered apart. The Ger- 
man delegation was prepared to consider with Entente representatives the 
solution of the difficulty, but the coal owners in Germany could not accept 
the terms dictated which the treaty itself did not justify. In this case both 
right and facts pointed in the same direction. He would conclude by saying 
that the four paragraphs of the decision communicated by the Entente 
Powers were not acceptable to the German employers. 

Herr HvE said that he would not go into details regarding the figures 
given by M. Millerand. He would also be as brief as possible. He begged 
that the figures in question should be discussed in an expert commission. 
He knew by hearsay and by newspapers that the coal situation in France was 
very bad, but he was sure that the figures given represented the situation in 
Germany in far too favourable a light. The German miners’ delegates re- 
garded the coal problem as an international one which could only be solved 
by the co-operation of all. The decision communicated on the previous 
day had been examined by them, and they unanimously believed that they 
could not improve the situation and [? it] could not be executed. He begged 
therefore to advocate a Joint consultation of experts. In spite of the lack of 
food and very high percentage of sickness and mortality, the German miners 
in February had agreed to do overtime in order to increase deliveries of coal 
to the Entente countries. The owners wished to regularise this increase in the 
hours of working, but the miners were not able to consent to this, as they 
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believed, like their brethren in England, America and France, that the hours 
should be reduced to six in the interests even of production itself. The 
problem was how to increase output and with it the capacity, efficiency and 
willingness to work of the miners. Diplomats could decide what they pleased, 
but nothing could be executed save by the miners in the mines themselves. 
Forcible measures or threats of such measures would not produce the results 
expected, but the reverse. The miners’ delegates had come to Spa on their 
own initiative to collaborate in the recovery of France and Europe. They 
would always be found ready to work for that purpose, and only asked that 
it would be made possible for them to do so. 

M. DEtacrorx suggested that the meeting should adjourn till 4.30 p.m., 
when it would resume the examination of the coal question and reparation. 


H6tel Britannique, Spa, 
July 10, 1920. 


No. 59 


1.0.P. 128A] British Secretary’s Notes of a Conversation held at the Villa 
Fraineuse, Spa, on Saturday, July 10, 1920, at 3 p.m. 


PRESENT: British Empire: The Right Hon. D. Lloyd George, Prime Minister; The 

Right Hon. the Earl Curzon of Kedleston, Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs; SECRETARIES, Sir M. Hankey, Mr. Philip Kerr. 

France: M. Millerand, President of the Council; M. Berthelot; sEcRE- 
TARY, M. Massigli. 

Italy: Count Sforza, Minister for Foreign Affairs ; Marquis della Torretta. 

Poland: M. Grabski, President of the Council. 

INTERPRETER: M, Camerlynck. 


Mr. Lioyp Georce informed M. Grabski that, since the meeting on the 
Pets previous day,' an exchange of views had taken place between the 
Poland _‘neads of the Powers concerned.? He reminded M. Grabski that 

a few weeks ago commercial negotiations had been commenced 
between Great Britain and the Russian Soviet. These had ended in Great 
Britain formulating her final demands as to the conditions to precede the 
opening of trade relations, which had been sent to M. Chicherin. The 
Bolsheviks had now accepted these conditions. The suggestion had now been 
made that in the British reply to Chicherin’s telegram of acceptance some- 
thing should be said in regard to Poland, on the lines of what had been 
mentioned yesterday to M. Grabski, that is to say, asking for an armistice 
with a view to peace negotiations. The proposed conditions were that the 
Poles should consent to retire to the line drawn up by the Supreme Council 
in Paris in December 1919, the Bolsheviks remaining 20 kilom. to the east- 

t See No. 55. 2 See No. 57. 
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ward of this line. There should then be a conference in London to which 
should be summoned the representatives of Poland, Lithuania, Finland and 
Latvia, as well as of Eastern Galicia, with a view to the establishment of a 
lasting peace between Russia and these States. As a preliminary, however, 
to this step, it was necessary to ascertain whether Poland would consent, on 
Russia agreeing to the armistice, to retire to the line laid down by the Supreme 
Council in December 1919; to agree to the proposed conference in London; 
to accept the decision of the Supreme Council as to the Lithuanian bound- 
aries; the future of Eastern Galicia; the Teschen question of [and] the Danzig- 
Poland Treaty. In the event of Poland agreeing to the above, the British 
Government in reply to Chicherin would immediately make a similar pro- 
posal to Soviet Russia. He then read the last paragraph of memorandum, 
in the following terms :— 


‘In the event of the Russian armies refusing the armistice, and passing 
the line as above, the Allied Powers will give Poland all the assistance, 
especially in war material, which is possible, consistent with their own 
exhaustion and the heavy liabilities they are carrying elsewhere, to enable 
the Polish people to defend their independence and national existence.’ 


All the Allies, he added, were agreed on this last paragraph. The com- 
munication to the Soviet would be made by the British Government, as 
M. Millerand had some difficulty in accepting it at present, in view of recent 
statements he had made in the French Chamber. M. Millerand agreed 
entirely, however, in the policy set forth in the paragraph he had quoted, 
and fully concurred that if Russia refused the armistice and attacked the 
Poles the Allies should support Poland. The first step, however, was to obtain 
the answer of the Polish Government to the questions he had formulated. 

M. GrasskI first wanted some explanations in regard to the actual line 
established in Panis. 

Mr. KERR showed him the line on the map.3 

M. GrasskI recalled that this line had been drawn so as to include within 
Poland only territory that was incontestably Polish, and the final disposition 
of the territory east of this line had been reserved. A difficulty about the 
Paris line was that it had not been drawn sufficiently far south or north. It 
had not been extended into East Galicia and it did not cover Vilna. What, he 
asked, was the position in regard to Vilna? Was it to be left to the Bolsheviks? 
It was essential that Vilna should be held by the Poles. In all probability 
Minsk would have to be given up, but Vilna could not be surrendered.. 
Even the Lithuanians -would protest against its abandonment by the Poles. 
Vilna was a matter of dispute between Poles and Lithuanians, but it was 
essential it should be held by one or the other. Poland would defend it to 
the last, but if they had to surrender it the Supreme Council would have to 
decide as to its final disposition. 

Mr. Lioyp Georcs asked if Poland could not confide it to Lithuania? 

M. Grasski asked if the Lithuanians were strong enough to hold it? 

3 Not appended to filed copy. For this line cf. No. 57, note 9. 
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Mr. Lioyp GeorcE asked if the Poles would be strong enough? 

M. Grassk! said they were doing everything possible to this end. It might 
be assumed that the Poles would be willing to fall back on the line of December 
1919. He would like, however, to make a suggestion, namely, that the 
Bolsheviks should not be allowed to approach as near as 20 kilom. from the 
line. Why should they be allowed to come so far? It would hand over to 
them hundreds of kilometres without their fighting for them. The distance 
between the lines ought to be at least 100 kilom., which should form a neutral 
zone under the control of the Great Powers. He would suggest that the 
Bolsheviks should not be permitted to go beyond the furthest point which 
they had reached in the previous year. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said it was useless to make proposals to the Bolsheviks 
which could not possibly be acceptable. The Poles themselves had advanced 
far into purely and overwhelmingly Russian territory. Now it was proposed 
that, in the full tide of their success, the Bolsheviks should stop at the point 
which they had reached last year. It was no use offering so unacceptable a 
proposal. The difficulty was that the Polish Government refused to recognise 
facts, and, until they did, there was no basis for discussion. 

M. Grassk! also suggested that the line should be prolonged to cover 
Vilna. 

Mr. Lioyp GEorGE suggested that, if Vilna were handed over to Lithu- 
ania, it was probable that the Bolsheviks would not attack it. Then a line 
might be drawn behind which the Lithuanians should remain. 

M. GrasskI said that, in order to render possible an agreement with the 
Lithuanians in regard to Vilna, the Poles would have to know how they stood. 
Were the Lithuanians to adopt a policy such as now operated in their 
country towards the Poles who had no minority rights of any kind? Would 
they treat Vilna as a non-Polish town, notwithstanding that the majority of 
the population were Polish? The question was still an open one, and in this 
great crisis he could not take the responsibility of accepting the handing over 
of Vilna to the Lithuanians without guarantees. 

Mr. Lioyp GEorGE suggested that when M. Grabski was prepared to 
accept, he should again approach the Powers. 

M. GrasskKI suggested that he should leave at once for Warsaw. 

Count Srorza said he would incur great responsibility in refusing this 
offer. 

M. Grasski asked if he might accept, with reservations as regards Vilna. 

Mr. Lioyp GEorcE said that this was the whole trouble throughout the 
recent history of Poland, namely, that they could not come to terms with the 
Lithuanians. The Bolsheviks, he believed, were prepared to give up Vilna to 
the Lithuanians, but not to the Poles. The result was that Vilna would 
become now Bolshevik. If only the Poles would clear out of it, the Bolsheviks 
would leave it to Lithuania. 

M. MILueranpD asked if M. Grabski could not accept to cede Vilna to 
Lithuania on the understanding that the Allies arranged that the original 
Polish inhabitants of the town should have full minority rights? 
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__ Mr. Lioyp GeorcE then produced an ethnographical map of Poland, and 
pointed out that the inter-Allied experts in Paris had advised him that Vilna 
was far beyond the legitimate frontiers of Poland. Vilna was really a question 
between Lithuania and Russia, and not a Polish question at all. There might 
be a large Polish population in the town, but the surrounding country was in 
no way Polish. 

Lorp Curzon suggested a solution of the difficulty. The object in view 
was to prevent Vilna from falling into the hands of the Bolsheviks. The 
people who ought to defend it were the Lithuanians. Why should not the 
Lithuanians be allowed to occupy and defend the city, a line being drawn 
east of Vilna beyond which they should not go? The Vilna question would 
not be considered as settled by this, and all frontiers, including those of Vilna, 
would subsequently be settled by the Supreme Council. The Lithuanians 
would hold it as a sort of ‘gage.’ 

M. GrasskI said that this was a possible solution. He wished to say that 
the Poles already had a division at Vilna composed of inhabitants of the town 
who were defending their own homes and would want to hold on there. The 
Poles had foreseen that it might be difficult for them to hold Vilna alone, and 
had considered making some advance to the Lithuanians, with a view to 
reaching an agreement whereby the Lithuanians would co-operate with the 
Polish division raised in Vilna. For the moment everything possible was being 
done to keep Vilna out of Bolshevik hands. 

Mr. Lioyp GEorGE said that the Polish plan seemed exactly to corre- 
spond with Lord Curzon’s proposal, namely, to arrange for the Lithuanians 
to hold it, the ultimate fate being left to the Peace Conference. 

Lorp Curzon suggested that if the Lithuanians wished to hold the town 
they would be able to ask for the co-operation of the Polish division. 

M. Grasski suggested that the division could hold Vilna by itself and 
could not be withdrawn by the Poles. 

Mr. Lioyp GEorGE pointed out that no division could hold the place 
without outside help. All he was asking was for an agreement as to the terms 
of an armistice. If the Bolsheviks refused the armistice, the Allies undertook 
to do their best to support the Poles. If, however, the conditions made by the 
Poles were such that the Allies could not accept, then no help could be 
supplied. 

Lorp Curzon pointed out that if the Polish Government accepted the 
present offer, the ultimate fate of Vilna would be settled by the Powers. 
Otherwise, its fate would be decided between the Soviet and Lithuania, and 
the Poles would have no say at all. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE pointed out in that case that the Bolsheviks would 
unquestionably take it. 

M. Grasski sought enhghtenment on the question of Eastern Galicia. 
This was not a question between Poland and Russia, but had already been 
regulated by a decision of the Supreme Council. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE pointed out that in present circumstances this was 
hardly so. The Bolsheviks were actually advancing into Eastern Galicia, and 
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were not likely to go out of it to hand it over to the Poles. The population 
themselves would oppose it. Budennie’s cavalry were at this moment 
advancing into Eastern Galicia, and before the proposed telegram could 
reach the Soviet, they would probably be somewhere near Lemburg [sic]. It 
was useless to ask him to retire. 

M. Grasski asked what was to happen to the Polish troops in Eastern 
Galicia. Were they to withdraw altogether? 

Mr. Lioyp GEorGE suggested they might stay where they were at the 
moment of the armistice. 

M. GrasskI said he understood that outside of Eastern Galicia, Polish 
troops were to withdraw to the line of December 1919. 

Mr. Lioyp GEeEorGE replied in the affirmative. Eastern Galicia had 
previously been Austrian, and the question in Eastern Galicia was one of 
protecting the inhabitants themselves. 

M. Grasski stated that Poland had just addressed a note to the Allies 
which had been placed in the chancellery of the conference at 3 o’clock that 
day. In this he was authorised to declare that all the Polish Government 
wanted was to declare that they did not wish permanently to keep the 
territory, but that the Great Powers themselves should decide according to 
the wishes of the population. Now he understood that Poland was to resign 
all its rights to consult the population as to whether they wished to be 
surrendered to the Bolsheviks so far as concerned the territory 20 kilom. 
beyond the frontier of December 1919. Yet in this territory there was a very 
large population that had no reason for opposing the Poles and no motives 
for desiring the Bolshevik régime. He himself did not go so far as to say they 
were Poles. Up to now, however, they had never had the possibility of 
saying what they wanted. Now they were to be surrendered to the Bolsheviks. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said that if M. Grabski thought that Poland could not 
only preserve its own independence, but also the rights of Polish peoples 
beyond the frontier, they had no object in appealing to the Powers. 

M. Grasski said he had a last question to ask, and that was as to what aid 
the Powers would give if Poland accepted these conditions. Of course, the 
note to the Bolsheviks would itself be a great help, and would give Poland a 
breathing-time. If, however, the Bolsheviks did not accept the note, what 
assistance would Poland receive? 

Mr. Lioyp GEorcE said that he and his colleagues would have to discuss 
this with their military advisers. He was not in a position to say at the present 
moment. It might take the form of material or officers. 

M. Grasski asked if assistance in the form of troops was impossible. 

M. MILLERAND said it was impossible. 

Mr. Lioyp GEorGE said it was impossible. Poland had hundreds of 
thousands of able-bodied men, and ought to supply the troops. Possibly 
aeroplanes and even pilots might be sent. 

It was then agreed to make some alterations in the memorandum which 

Mr. Lloyd George had with him, and, as soon as it was revised, to com- 

municate it to M. Grabski. 
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Mr. Philip Kerr was instructed to make the necessary alterations, in- 
cluding the extension of the distance between the Polish and Bolshevik 
lines, from 20 to 50 kilom., providing for the handing over of Vilna to the 
Lithuanians, and for an armistice line in Eastern Galicia on the positions 
occupied by the troops at the moment the armistice was signed. 

The revised draft, embodying these decisions, was handed to M. Grabski 
in the course of the afternoon. 


(The conference then adjourned at 4 p.m.) 


At 5.45 p.m. M. Grabski called again during an interval in the con- 
ference with the Germans,‘ and was seen by Mr. Lloyd George, M. Miller- 
and, Count Sforza and Lord Curzon. 


M. GRaBskKI intimated his readiness to sign, but asked for one slight modifica- 
tion. First, in connection with the list of States to send delegates, he asked 
that Eastern Galicia might not be put on quite the same footing as the others. 

Count Srorza suggested that Eastern Galicia should be referred to a little 
lower down in a separate sentence. 

Mr. Lioyp GEorcE suggested to add the following phrase :— 


‘Representatives of Eastern Galicia will also be summoned to London to 
state their case at the conference.’ 


This was agreed to. 


Mr. Lloyd George then said that he proposed to send to Soviet Russia the 
document he had communicated that morning to his colleagues,’ subject to 
modifications to bring it into line with the arrangements made with M. 
Grabski. 

M. MILLERAND said that at this stage it was not possible for him to join 
in sending the document to the Soviet Government. 

Count Srorza said he would like to have added Italy, but if France stood 
out it would rather accentuate the fact if Italy subscribed to the document. 
Hence, he thought it better that Great Britain should send it alone. 

As a result of the meeting— 


(a) M. Grabski signed the document which had been handed to him by 
Mr. Lloyd George. The version as actually signed is attached in 
Appendix 1. ; 

(b) It was agreed that the British Government alone should make a com- 
munication to the Soviet Government. The actual text of this com- 
munication is attached in Appendix 2.6 


* See No. 61. $ See appendix 1 to No. 57. 

6 Not here printed. The text in appendix 2, headed ‘Communication from British to 
Soviet Government, dated July 11, 1920’, corresponded, subject to minor variation, to that 
printed in Parl. Debs., 5th ser., H. of C., vol. 131, cols. 2372-4, except that (i) in the first 
sentence the text in the appendix read ‘...as the basis of an agreement for the resumption 
of trade relations . . .’, &c.; (ii) in the last two sentences of paragraph (B) (cf. loc. cit., col. 
2373) the text in the appendix read: ‘Representatives of Eastern Galicia would also be 
invited to London to state their case. [New paragraph] For the purpose of this conference 
Great Britain will place... .’, &c. 
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Note.—Viscount Chinda, through a misunderstanding, was not present at 


this meeting, but a copy of these notes has been communicated to him. 


Hétel Britannique, Spa 
July 10, 1920. 


APPENDIX I TO No. 59 


Agreement signed by M. Grabski 


The Polish Government agrees— 


(a) 


(b 


J 


(c) 


To initiate and sign an immediate armistice on the basis that the Polish 
army retires to and stands on the line fixed by the Peace Conference on 
the 8th December, 1919, as the provisional boundary of Polish administra- 
tion, and that the Soviet armies halt 50 kilom. to the east of this line. Vilna, 
however, to be handed over immediately to the Lithuanians, and to be 
excluded from the zone to be occupied by the Bolsheviks during the armis- 
tice. In the case of Eastern Galicia, the armies to stand on the line which 
they have reached on the date of the armistice, each army then to retire 
10 kilom., so as to have a neutral zone. 


To send plenipotentiaries to a conference to be held as soon as possible 
afterwards in London, to be attended also by delegates from Poland, Soviet 
Russia, Finland, Lithuania, Latvia, and held under the auspices of the 
Peace Conference, which shall endeavour to make a lasting peace between 
Russia and its European neighbours. 

Representatives of Eastern Galicia will also be summoned to London to 
state their case at the conference. 


To accept the decision of the Supreme Council as to the Lithuanian boun- 
daries, the future of Eastern Galicia, the Teschen question, and the treaty 
to be negotiated between Danzig and Poland. 


In consideration of Poland agreeing to the above, the British Government will— 
Immediately make a similar proposal to Soviet Russia; 


and 


In the event of the Russian armies refusing the armistice, and passing the line 
as above, the Allies will give Poland all the assistance, especially in war 
material, which is possible, consistent with their own exhaustion and the 
heavy liabilities they are carrying elsewhere, to enable the Polish people to 
defend their independence and national existence. 


(Signed) W. T. GRABSKI 
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No. 60 


1.C.P. 129] British Secretary’s Notes of an Inter-Allied Conference held at the 
Villa Fraineuse, Spa, on Saturday, July 10, 1920, at 4 p.m. 


PrEsENT: Belgium: M. Delacroix, Prime Minister; M. Hymans, Minister for 

Foreign Affairs. 

British Empire: The Right Hon. D. Lloyd George, Prime Minister; The 
Right Hon. the Earl Curzon of Kedleston, Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs; The Right Hon. Sir L. Worthington-Evans; sECRE- 
TARY, Sir M. Hankey. 

France: M. Millerand, President of the Council; secRETARY, M. Massigli. 

Italy: Count Sforza, Minister for Foreign Affairs; Marquis della Torretta. 

Japan: Viscount Chinda. 

INTERPRETER: M. Camerlynck. 


Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said he had a proposal to make in regard to the de- 
liveries of coal from Germany. He was afraid that if the Allies 
simply imposed the suggested decision on the Germans they 
might break off negotiations on this point. This would not be 
at all a good thing. All the Allies wanted was more coal, which was of 
general interest, since coal was gold and gold was reparation. It was essential, 
however, to stick to the treaty. He understood that under paragraph ro of 
Annex V of the treaty, coal deliveries were not allowed to interfere unduly 
with the industrial requirements of Germany. Hence, there was no absolute 
priority for the Allies under the treaty, and Germany was entitled to demand 
more coal. If, however, the Allies now tried to superimpose an absolute 
priority, which was the effect of the draft decision, they would be adding 
something that was not within the treaty, and he felt that the salvation of the 
Allies lay in sticking to the treaty. He admitted that Herr Stinnes had made 
it much more difficult for the Allies to meet the Germans on this point.! He 
himself had felt great indignation with Herr Stinnes; in fact, his feeling had 
been that for the first time he had met a real Hun. The others had talked 
sense. For example, Herr Hué had pointed out that the Allies could not get 
more coal unless the workmen would not only work, but even work overtime. 
Hence it would be much better to get something that was agreed both by 
employers and workmen. Without the workmen the treaty could not be 
carried out. Hence, even at the risk of raising the indignation of M. Millerand 
at the intervention of the representative of a great coal-producing country 
not dependent on these deliveries from Germany, he would suggest that 
discussion should take place between the experts, as proposed by the Ger- 
mans, to consider the figures and to try and discover some method by which 
these deliveries might be made to France, Belgium and Italy, without undue 
detriment to Germany. If this meeting did not produce results, then he was 
quite prepared to impose the suggested decision, but he thought an effort 
ought to be made first for a discussion between experts. 


t Cf. No. 58. 
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Coal Deliveries 
from Germany 


M. DeEvacroxrx said that the Chancellor and Dr. von Simons had sent him 
a message asking him to inform his colleagues of their great regret at the 
attitude taken by Herr Stinnes. If they had known the nature of the state- 
ment he was going to make they would not have allowed him to speak. 

The Belgian experts had met their British and French colleagues and had 
agreed that if 2,000,000 tons a month could be obtained during the next 
six months it would be a very good thing. Dr. von Simons had suggested 
1,000,000 tons a month. Ifthe Germans could raise this [? to] 2,000,000 tons 
something might be done. 

Mr. Lioyp GEorGE pointed out that even Great Britain was not pro- 
ducing within 50,000,000 or 60,000,000 tons of coal compared with what she 
had done before the war. 

M. MIL_ERAND said it was necessary for the Allies to place themselves in 
front of realities. The figures to be asked from Germany by the Reparation 
Commission were always fixed successively in February, May, August, &c., 
according to the rate of the German production. He was convinced that if 
the Allies demanded it the Germans could produce the necessary coal. The 
question was examined continually between the Allied experts, with the 
German experts, and the amount to be delivered was fixed on a proportion 
of the German production. In his opinion, it was very necessary not to give 
way before the Germans. 

Mr. Lioyp GeEorcE said that he agreed it was important not to give way. 
If the examination between the experts produced no result, then he was 
prepared to impose the draft decision. He had no intention of going back on 
this agreement. If M. Millerand was not satisfied, the agreement would be 
imposed before the conference broke up. 

M. MILLERAND said that was not the question. There were two questions. 
First, the figures as to the number of tons produced in Germany. That was 
one on which our experts were continually discussing between themselves 
and with the Germans. The other question, and the real one, was to let the 
Germans know that they had not fulfilled their obligations under the repara- 
tion clauses, of the treaty. Whatever figures were fixed, the Allies were 
obliged to take precautions so that the coal the Germans produced should be 
handed over to them. That had really nothing to do with the question of 
figures. Whether it was 1 million or 2 million a month, a certain amount 
must be handed over to the Allies. This brought him to the document of 
yesterday, which laid down clearly that the German Government must 
recognise the absolute priority over all other deliveries of those prescribed by 
the Reparation Commission under the Treaty of Peace. Mr. Lloyd George 
had assumed that it meant that the German Government was to recognise 
priority over all other deliveries. That meant that until Belgium, Italy and 
France had been satisfied, Germany would not get one ton of coal. That was 
not in the least what was said. The intention was that the German autho- 
rities should draw up a programme of repartition, stated in tabulated form. 
In this table the German authorities would begin by stating how much was 
to go to France, Belgium, Italy and Germany respectively; in fact, it would 
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provide a programme for the division of the coal. Then the amount due to 
each country would be exported, each receiving its proper percentage. 
What was there to protest against in that? He could not understand the 
objection. 

Sir L. WortHIncToN-EVANs pointed out that Germany might not under- 
stand that it was a monthly priority. 

Count Srorza said that it was really a question of satisfying German 
vanity. It would give them some satisfaction to say that they had been 
allowed to discuss the matter with our experts. 

M. MILLERAND said he would agree, on one condition, namely, that he 
should be allowed to answer what had been said that morning. He would 
undertake to give quite a moderate answer. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said that no one else except M. Millerand wished to 
say a word on this subject, as he was speaking on behalf of the Allies. 

M. MILLerRanpD said that as long as he was allowed to answer and to 
receive a reply he would then be ready to remit the question to experts. 


It was agreed— 
That this course should be followed. 


(The conference adjourned to meet the Germans in the next room at 4.30 p.m.) 


Hétel Britannique, Spa 
July 10, 1920. 


No. 61 


1.C.P. 130] British Secretary's Notes of an International Conference held at the 
Villa Fraineuse, Spa, on Saturday, July 10, 1920, at 4.30 p.m. 


PRESENT: Belgtum: M. Delacroix, Prime Minister (in the Chair); M. Hymans, 
Minister for Foreign Affairs; M. Jaspar, Minister of the Interior; 
M. Theunis, M. Bemelmans, M. Bada; sEcrRETARIES, M. Rolin 
Jacquemyns, Le Vicomte Davignon, Le Baron Guillaume. 


British Empire: The Right Hon. D. Lloyd George, Prime Minister; The 
Right Hon. the Earl Curzon of Kedleston, Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs; The Right Hon. Sir L. Worthington-Evans, Lord 
D’Abernon, Sir Eyre Crowe, Sir John Bradbury, Sir H. Llewellyn- 
Smith, Mr. Blackett, Mr. Philip Kerr, Mr. Foley, Mr. Nisbet, Mr. 
Hamilton; sEcRETARIES, Sir M. Hankey, Lieutenant-Colonel Storr; 
REPARATION COMMISSION, Mr. Salter. 


France: M. Millerand, President of the Council; M. Francois Marsal, 
Minister of Finance; M. Le Trocquer, Minister of Public Works; 
M. Charles Laurent, M. Berthelot, General Le Rond, M. Dubois, 
M. de Fleuriau, M. Kammerer, M. Avenol, M. Seydoux, M. Ader, 
M. Aron, M. Boris, M. Benoist, M. Merillan, M. Bergéries; sECRE- 
TARIES, M. Laroche, M. Massigli, a stenographer. 
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Italy: Count Sforza, Minister for Foreign Affairs; Signor Bertolini, 
Marquis della Torretta, Signor Lavoisa [sic], Signor Giannini, Signor 
Moscoe [? Mosca]; SECRETARIES, Signor Galli, Signor Bianchi, Signor 
Pagliano. 

Japan: Viscount Chinda, Mr. Mori, Mr. Aoki; SECRETARIES, Mr. Saito, 
Mr. Sawada. 

Germany: Herr von Fahrenbach [sic], Imperial Chancellor; Dr. von 
Simons, Minister for Foreign Affairs; Dr. von Scholz, Minister of 
Public Works; Herr von Bergmann, Secretary of State and Head of 
the War Commission; Herr Stinnes, Herr Hué, Herr Arnhold, Herr 
Liibsen, Herr Hilger, Herr Ruppel, Herr Imbusch, Herr Pieper; 
SECRETARIES, Dr. Koster, Dr. Reinhardt, Herr von Loéhneysen, Dr. 
Thomsen, a stenographer. 

INTERPRETERS: M, Camerlynck, M. Godart, Captain Hinchley-Cooke, 
Herr Wallingrath, Dr. Brinckmann, Herr Illinger. 


M. Devacror, having declared the conference open, invited M. Millerand 
to make a statement. 

M. MILLERAND said that he felt sure that Dr. von Simons would not be 
surprised if he did not devote himself exclusively to the question before the 
conference, but referred to what had taken place at the morning’s meeting.! 

Certain observations had been made by some of the German delegates 
which it was obvious that the conference could not accept. The president of 
the conference had stated that he would permit a very considerable latitude 
on the part of those who took part in their deliberations in respect of any 
observations or comments that they might wish to offer. Before the parti- 
cular German representatives to whom le was now referring offered their 
observations, the German Minister for Foreign Affairs had stated in advance 
that the German Government accepted no responsibility for these observa- 
tions.! After hearing the statement that had been made, he fully understood 
why Dr. von Simons had thought it necessary to make this reservation, and 
he had sympathy with the sense of embarrassment under which the German 
Minister for Foreign Affairs was possibly now labouring. He himself was 
completely at a loss to understand why such extraordinary statements as they 
had heard that morning had been made. He was quite certain that Herr von 
Simons would never have permitted himself to make such accusations as had 
been made against the French troops, accusations the falsity of which had 
been long clearly established. He wished, consequently, to thank the 
German Minister for Foreign Affairs for his admirable intentions and the 
attitude he had adopted on the whole question, and he desired to say that 
he did not in the slightest degree doubt his sincerity. 

Dr. von Simons had stated that it was an elementary principle of adminis- 
tration that every Government should assume responsibility for the obligations 
undertaken by its predecessors. It was therefore impossible for the Allies to 
ignore what had happened before the present German Government came 
into power. Incidentally, he would take the liberty of expressing the sincere 
hope that the Government which to-day held in its hands the destinies of the 

t See No. 58. 
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German people might enjoy a long life. It was, he thought 1t would be 
generally admitted, necessary to examine the past in order that those present 
there to-day might take precautions for the future. By way of clearing the 
ground, he would refer to a small question which had been raised by Dr. von 
Simons which could easily be brushed aside, and which he was confident that 
the German Minister for Foreign Affairs would now recognise would not 
stand the light. He was sure that Dr. von Simons would agree with him that 
it was not a question of ordinary diplomatic procedure and the formal con- 
duct of affairs. The whole point was this: Was the German Government 
given reasonable notice of what the Allies proposed to do in respect of coal? 
In his own view the contention of the Allies was indisputable. The Repara- 
tion Commission on the roth February, 1920, warned the German Govern- 
ment that it proposed to insist upon the terms of the protocol of the 29th 
August, 1919,? which fixed the amount of coal which had to be delivered by 
the Germans. On the 29th April the Reparation Commission put forward 
a new programme by which demands made in their note of the roth February 
were greatly alleviated. He thought that there was no question, therefore— 
and he wished strongly to stress this point—that the German Government 
could have been under no illusion as to the conditions, the dates and the 
quantities of coal that they were required to deliver. ‘These conditions, dates 
and quantities were all definitely fixed, and the German Government had 
had ample opportunity to make any representations it desired. The condi- 
tions to which he referred had been based by the Reparation Commission 
on the output, at the time, of Germany. He had listened most carefully to 
the discussion which had taken place on this subject, but at no single point 
in the course of that discussion had any protest been raised by the German 
delegates regarding the amount of coal that the Reparation Commission had 
estimated that Germany could produce. The procedure which had been 
adopted in the past could be followed in the future; that is to say, that the 
Allies would only insist upon the application of the terms of the treaty, and, 
as he had stated, the German representatives had raised no protest against 
the figures which had been laid down by the commission. He wished to 
point out that the Allies had never insisted upon strict compliance with the 
terms of the treaty. The Allied demands had been modified, and their 
figures had been reduced, from week to week in accordance with the in- 
formation as to the actual situation in Germany. That was the procedure 
that had been pursued up to the present, and would be followed in the 
future; that is, that the supplies demanded from Germany were based on the 
output of coal estimated by the commission, whose impartiality none could 
dispute, and who were guided by the information they received regarding 
the accurate conditions obtaining in Germany. It was, therefore, a fact that 
these reasonable supplies had not yet been delivered. He had considerable 
pleasure in agreeing with one point which had been made by Dr. von Simons, 
who had declared that only one reason could exist for German failure to 
comply with her obligations, and that was the force majeure of circumstances. 
2 See Volume V, No. 99, annex 2. 
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What was this force majeure ? In saying, as he had just now, that he was in 
complete agreement with Dr. von Simons on this point, what he meant to 
say was that none could disregard the menace of famine. In this connection, 
however, he desired to ask whether Germany was under any obligation to 
supply neutral countries with coal. In order to justify Germany’s action in 
this respect, Dr. von Simons had found it necessary to say that the Reparation 
Commission had made no objection to their so supplying. He wished to 
point out, however, that the German Minister for Foreign Affairs had been 
examined [? mistaken] in this regard. The Reparation Commission had said: 
“We take no exception to German deliveries of coal to Holland, providing 
that whatever quantities of coal may be so delivered shall be taken out of 
Germany’s share of her output’; that is to say, that the amount delivered to 
a neutral country shall be debited to the amount placed at the disposal of 
Germany for domestic purposes. 

Proceeding, M. Millerand said that he wished to lay particular stress on 
the fact that the Allied Powers were quite prepared to co-operate with Ger- 
many in arranging for the disposal of her coal under conditions to be agreed 
by the Allied Powers and the German Government. For this purpose the 
Allied delegates were quite ready to discuss the whole question, either 
directly or through their experts. Perhaps Dr. von Simons would here 
permit him a parenthetical remark. The German Minister for Foreign 
Affairs had stated that he was ready to supply to the conference a scheme 
showing how the German Government proposed to arrange for the distribu- 
tion of its coal. The last thing he wished to do was to say anything which 
might reflect upon the attitude taken up by the German delegates, but he 
felt bound to observe on behalf of his colleagues that they had anticipated 
that the scheme referred to by Dr. von Simons would have been in their 
hands at an earlier date. However, the Allied Powers would be most happy 
to hear as soon as possible what suggestions the Germans were prepared to 
put forward in regard to the disposal of that coal, and, equally, they were 
anxious to know what proposals the German delegation had in mind in 
respect of reparations. In restating the willingness of the Allied delegates to 
give a most sympathetic hearing to any representations which might be made 
by the German delegation, he desired to impress [ ? on] that delegation that, as 
Mr. Lloyd George had said, these were not merely words, but indicated a 
genuine intention on the part of the Allies to listen to all explanations and 
proposals that might be made by the German delegation. At the same time, 
he felt bound to point out that what they desired was that definite schemes 
should be put forward. Before he concluded, he wished to say one word. 
The Reparation Commission had fixed most reasonable figures for the 
delivery of coal. The German Government had said they had been unable 
to fulfil their obligation in this respect because they were under an engage- 
ment to supply coal to other countries. He did not wish to harp upon what 
the Allies considered as quite inadequate grounds for the contention of the 
German Government, but he wished to point out that, in the view of the Allies, 
the Germans had deliberately disregarded their obligations. It was because 
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Germany had forgotten these obligations and had entered into negotiations 
with neutral countries, and had made certain promises to those countries, 
that the Allies were to-day confronted by the situation which had been 
described by the Reparation Commission. 

Under the terms of the treaty, the Allied Powers were entitled to take the 
necessary measures to counter the failure of the German Government to keep 
to their contract, a failure which had now been recognised by the German 
representatives. The Allies, however, had decided not to take this line, and 
had waived their right to insist upon the strict observation of the terms of the 
treaty. They had given a proof of their intention the previous day, when they 
had communicated a decision? which they had reached to the German 
delegation. Upon this decision he had himself heard no precise criticism 
offered. He had heard, in person, someone say that it was impossible to 
carry it out, but this was not authoritative. The delegates would shortly 
meet and would examine the whole question, and go into the arguments that 
might be furnished on either side, and they might await the result of these 
consultations. There was one further question which had been put by 
Dr. von Simons, who had asked what exactly was meant by the paragraph 
which referred ‘to the absolute priority over all other deliveries’ ; and did this 
mean that the supplies which were due to the Allies were to take complete 
precedence over all supplies furnished, not only to other countries, but 
even to Germany herself? He confessed he did not quite understand this 
question, nor the terms in which it had been put. It would be for the German 
authorities to initiate a programme of partition and distribution; while the 
Reparation Commission would continue to perform its former functions and 
supply figures and estimates based on the general output. It would be for the 
German authorities, after taking note of the estimates of the Reparation 
Commission, to decide what could be delivered to the Allies, and it would 
therefore be for them to set forth in tabulated form how much could be 
delivered to the Allies, how much to neutrals, and how much to Germany 
herself. As soon as this tabulated form had been completed, it should be put 
into execution at once for the benefit of all concerned. In the light of the 
above explanation he saw no reason why the German delegates should be 
specially disturbed by their apprehensions in respect of the interpretation 
of the particular part of the treaty to which Herr von Simons had referred. 
The Allied Powers had decided to continue as before, to show the greatest 
liberality and the most complete loyalty. They proposed that their respective 
experts should meet the German experts, and that these should all consult 
together, and if they were unable to reach an agreement, they should submit 
any points of difference to the conference itself. Lastly, he would ask to be 
permitted to refer to a word which he was confident had actually fallen from 
the lips of the German Minister for Foreign Affairs. The previous day 
Dr. von Simons had spoken of punishment. He desired to say at once that 
there was no question of punishment. The Allies had no idea of punishment 
in their minds. It was true that the previous day they had agreed that in 


3 See No. 56, appendix 1. 
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certain individual cases definite crimes against international laws had been 
committed, and due retribution was necessary; but there was no question 
of the chastisement of a nation. The Allied Powers were neither invalidated 
nor intoxicated by victory. They were, on the contrary, merely people who 
were in a very normal state of mind, who were well aware that Germany was 
a country which must have the means of existence, and if it were to contribute 
to the general wealth of the world it must have the means of production— 
especially if it were to be able to make reparation for damages caused by the 
war. The Allied Powers were, therefore, both ready and anxious to assist 
Germany to this end, and would establish an agreement by which the 
necessary arrangements between Germany and the Allies could be carried 
out with as little friction as possible. It was with this purpose that the con- 
ference had been summoned, and the great body of experts of the various 
countries had been assembled at Spa that day. The fact remained that the 
German delegates had not yet produced before the conference what they had 
called their ‘coal’ scheme, though as soon as this scheme was ready the Allied 
experts were prepared to examine, with the German experts, any proposals, 
schemes, and suggestions that might be made, and the German delegates 
might rest assured that as soon as some agreed scheme had been accepted by 
the conference, the Reparation Commission would know how to develop it 
to the best advantage. 

M. Detacrorx said that he was quite prepared to call upon Dr. von 
Simons to speak if he so desired or insisted; but he wished to suggest that it 
was desirable that the experts should start their work at once in a room in 
the same building. If the conference agreed, he proposed they should now 
adjourn for ten minutes, at the conclusion of which he would call upon 
Dr. von Simons to make a statement in respect of the scheme the German 
delegates had in mind with regard to reparations. What was necessary, in 
his view, was that the experts should meet at once so that they could report 
to the international delegates before they left Spa. After the experts’ first 
meeting they ought to be in a position to tell the international delegates 
within what period they could submit their report. 

Dr. von Simons said that, speaking on behalf of the German delegation, 
he accepted the proposals of the delegates that the experts should meet in 
consultation. The German experts were quite prepared to do this at once. 
After the brief adjournment suggested by the president, the German delegates 
would be prepared to take the question of reparations. Before they did so, 
however, he would ask permission to make a few remarks upon what M. 
Millerand had just said relating to coal. 


(At this point the coal experts of the various delegations withdrew, and the con- 
ference adjourned at 5.45 p.m. for ten minutes.) 
(The conference reopened at 6 p.m.) 


M. DELAcrorx invited Dr. von Simons to make a statement. 
Dr. von Simons said that he asked permission, in the name of his colleagues, 
and, in particular, in the name of the German Chancellor, to state how deeply 
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moved the German delegation had been by the magnanimous words by 
which the French President of the Council had referred to the relations which 
were to be established in the future between Germany and her former 
enemies. M. Millerand had stated that so far as questions of law were con- 
cerned, there was no point of difference between them. On his side he 
wished to declare, on behalf of himself and the German delegation, that that 
delegation subscribed word for word to what M. Millerand had said relating 
to the future. He felt that the present was a very solemn moment. It was the 
first time for many years that it had been possible for such words to be 
exchanged by statesmen representing countries which only recently had been 
at war. He desired to thank M. Millerand for the kind references he had 
made to the present German Government, and particularly for the hopes he 
had expressed respecting the term of their office. As to the period for which 
the present German Government might continue in power, he was afraid 
that the document which the German delegates had signed the previous 
afternoon* would not tend to prolong that period; but he promised, on 
behalf of himself and his colleagues, that no desire on their part to extend 
their term of office would ever deter them from taking such measures as 
they might consider necessary in the interests of good government, and for 
the fulfilment of their obligations. At the commencement of his statement, 
M. Millerand had alluded to his wish that one of the details (Dr. von 
Simons’ speech) should be cleared up. He reverted to this, as he regarded 
it as most important for the development of their future relations, that any 
possible misapprehension should be removed. He had already stated that 
the German Government had no knowledge of certain measures which had 
been taken respecting the delivery of coal, to which objection had been 
raised by the Reparation Commission. This was the reason why he had 
ventured to suggest that the Allies might first of all have requested the 
German Government to withdraw this measure before they reverted to powers 
which they were entitled to exercise under the terms of the treaty. He had 
himself only just been informed that the Reparation Commission had been 
called upon by the German Government to withdraw this measure.5 All he 
wished to say was that in the case of the recurrence of similar difficulties, he 
trusted that the Reparation Commission would address itself direct to the 
German Government, as in this way possible friction might be avoided. 

M. Dusots interposed to point out that the Reparation Commission had 
no wish to resort to sanctions. 

Dr. von Smons said that he proposed, after these preliminary remarks— 
and the last thing he wished was to dwell on what was past—to proceed to 
speak of the schemes which M. Millerand had requested him to outline. The 
previous morning the German delegation had brought to the meeting a plan 


* Cf. No. 52, note 5. 

S$ In the text prepared by the Belgian secretariat the corresponding sentence read : ‘D’aprés 
une communication que j’ai regue entretemps je crois savoir qu’une telle mise en demeure 
nous a été adressée par la Commission des Réparations; je l’ignorais au moment de mon 
discours.’ 
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they had prepared for the distribution of coal. This plan had been based 
upon the situation as it had then presented itself to the German delegates. 
It was, however, necessary now to remodel the scheme in view of what had 
since eventuated. He trusted that the result of the deliberations of the 
experts, who were in consultation together, would bear fruit and contribute 
to the remodelling of the plan so that it could be submitted in its accepted 
form to the conference by the morning of the following Monday at latest. 
As regards their schemes of reparation, they were at present only in skeleton 
form, and he felt bound to admit that they had not, up to date, found it 
possible to develop them in detail. He was, however, confident that a detailed 
scheme would be ready for submission by the following Monday morning. 
This scheme, which would be accompanied with a translation in English and 
in French, would indicate exactly what the German Government intended 
to do. He thought it would be best that it should be submitted in writing, 
so that the members of the conference could follow it closely, while either he 
himself or the German Minister of Finance would be prepared to make any ex- 
planations that members might desire. He must admit that when the present 
Government had first taken over their functions, they had found a scheme 
which had been prepared by their predecessors. This scheme they had at once 
proceeded to examine in order to determine whether or not it was workable. 

Mr. Litoyp GEorGE enquired whether it would not be possible to have the 
document referred to by Dr. von Simons in the hands of the members of the 
conference before the following Monday. He was sure that the German 
delegates would recognise the difficulty of discussing a plan which was put 
into one’s hands only at the eleventh hour. 

Dr. von Simons regretted that the earliest time at which it would be 
possible to submit the scheme would be the following Sunday evening. The 
delay was partly due to the fact that the Germans had brought with them 
only a very limited staff. The scheme had naturally to be based to a greater 
or less extent on the material which had been furnished by the late Govern- 
ment, and it required some elaboration. The basis of the scheme which had 
been prepared by the former Government was, to some extent, known to 
the Allied Powers, owing to the fact that various notes and memoranda had 
been submitted to those Powers before the conference met. The scheme itself, 
as he had said, would be based upon and elaborated from the material 
which had been prepared by the former Government, and it would fall into 
three parts. The main part of the plan related to the financial obligations 
imposed upon Germany by the Treaty of Peace, and to the best way of 
meeting these obligations in the opinion of the present German Government. 
There must be, he thought, considerable uncertainty as to actual figures and 
future demands to be made, and this raised a great difficulty in respect of the 
finances of Germany, and consequently—unless he was mistaken—the 
finances of other nations. The German delegation would not be able to 
draw up any definite scheme or outline of Germany’s financial condition 
before they knew what amounts must be debited to the reparations account. 
Again, the financial condition of Germany to-day was so weak that, unless 
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the German delegates could consult with the Allied delegates in regard to the 
international financial situation, and unless they could look to a very con- 
siderable measure of help from the Allies, he was afraid that Germany could 
not do much to meet their obligations in the immediate future. In order to 
master all the difficulties confronting them, the German Government were 
aware that they must increase their production and output. In this connection 
he wished to point out that it would be greatly to their advantage if the final 
sum due by Germany could be fixed, and that this should be paid [? laid] 
down, not within the period determined by the Peace Treaty, but at the earliest 
possible moment. The definite fixing of the total sum would greatly relieve 
the Germans of their present very considerable embarrassment. The first 
difficulty confronting the Germans was their uncertainty as to the actual 
extent of German territory. Their second difficulty was their uncertainty 
as to the capacity of Germany and her future productivity. Would that 
productive power increase or diminish? These points must first be estab- 
lished before they could build up their plans. What precisely they wanted 
to know was: (1) annual sums to be paid; (2) figure showing the total 
obligation of the Germans in order to liberate them from an annual contri- 
bution if feasible; (3) the means by which their creditors could share in any 
improvement in Germany’s production. There were also certain other 
contingent problems. According to the Peace Treaty, the contribution of 
the Germans would have to be made, partly in money, partly in kind. The 
payments in kind would have to be deducted from or commuted to payments 
in money; and payments in kind would probably be much higher in value 
than those made in money. The German delegates were absolutely prepared 
for a demand on the part of the Allies for a guarantee for the execution of 
the obligations to which they were liable. They were ready to offer such 
securities as might be necessary so long as they were compatible with the 
good name and honour of the German people. These guarantees, he was 
aware, must be given, not only for payments in money, but also, to some 
extent, for payments in kind. He would now come to the question of pay- 
ments in kind. In this connection, he would refer first to coal, in regard to 
which the international experts were now conferring, so he did not propose 
to go into this question in detail. The second point concerned the furnishing 
and supply and delivery of materials to countries which had been damaged 
by the war. This question had been remitted by the German Government 
to the Reparation Commission, which had been specially charged with the 
examination of this subject. The scheme for the delivery of this material, 
which ranged widely, from industrial material to ladies’ garments, had been 
most carefully considered by the German Government, which was taking the 
necessary steps to secure its early delivery. His Government had divided it 
into two main categories: (a) special material; (6) merchandise, in the form 
of what was termed catalogued goods. The first category had been distri- 
buted among the different employers’ unions in German industries, who 
again would sub-divide among themselves and be responsible for the delivery 
of the goods in due course. The second category of materials was being dealt 
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with by a special department, which had been set up by the Government to 
handle merchandise falling under this category. A distribution office had 
been established which would allot the materials to the different States of 
Germany, which again would sub-divide among the different trades. In 
order to prevent any great loss of time in delivery provisions had been made 
for direct touch to be established at once between the persons who had 
suffered damage and industries which were to satisfy their needs. He wished 
it to be understood that this plan could only be properly executed of [if] the 
Allied Powers would assist in making it work, and would start corresponding 
organs for the purpose of co-operation. The best way, in his opinion, to 
secure such co-operation between the various countries was to entrust the 
examination of the question to the respective experts acting in consultation. 
His own view was that this did not exhaust the question of reparation, which 
had yet to be fully solved. He ventured to suggest that payments which had 
already been made by Germany by way of reparation, had been utilised to 
re-establish the country and not to rehabilitate the in[d:|vidual. In spite of 
the protestations that had been made, he thought that, if he were right in his 
conjecture, there was a certain danger that the devastated countries were not 
being reconstructed in the way envisaged by the Peace Treaty, but in such 
a way that the feelings of suspicion and hate were being still kept alive.® 
Those feelings must be eradicated if the international Powers were to accom- 
plish the re-establishment of the friendly relations envisaged by M. Millerand. 
The treaty contained no clause regarding reconstruction, and so he hoped 
that he might be allowed to make a suggestion to the conference. What he 
suggested was that the general reorganisation should be carried out as a part of 
a great plan of international development. If this were to be accomplished, 
the co-operation must be international. Excessive profits must be avoided. 
Sums accruing must be devoted exclusively to the devastated areas, and the 
amelioration of social conditions should be the first consideration. He 
limited himself to these general remarks in order that they might get to work 
at once with a view to laying detailed plans respecting reparation before the 
conference at the earliest possible moment. 

Mr. LiLoyp GeorcE said that he would ask permission again to press Dr. 
von Simons as to whether it would not be possible to get the document which 
he said was in the course of preparation, before Sunday evening? The Allied 
experts would wish to examine it in all its bearings, if possible, by Sunday 
morning. Dr. von Simons said that the reason of the delay was the deficiency 


6 In the text in French the passage corresponding to the preceding three sentences 
read as follows: ‘Malgré tout cela le probléme ne sera pas encore résolu car il se fait que 
de nombreuses prestations qui ont déja été fournies par |l’Allemagne en acompte sur la 
dette de réparation et qui d’aprés un relevé approximatix [sic] comportent déja plusieurs 
milliards de marks, n’ont pas été enti¢rement employées a rétablir l’ancien état de choses 
mais 4 créer pour les personnes lésées une existence nouvelle dans d’autres endroits. II 
est donc a4 craindre que malgré les prestations de |’Allemagne les contrées devastées ne 
soient pas remises en état mais soient maintenues dans ]’état dans lequel elles se trouvent 
et que de la sorte ces contrées ne continuent a éveiller et 4 maintenir parmi les habitants 
de ces régions des sentiments de haine et de vengeance...’. 
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of clerical staff. Ifso, he suggested that the secretaries of the various delega- 
tions might meet together and see whether they could not devise some means 
whereby the submission of the scheme might be expedited. 

Dr. von Simons promised that he would do his utmost to have the docu- 
ment ready before Sunday evening, and declared that he was most grateful 
for the offer of assistance from the clerical staff of the Allied delegations. 

M. MILLERAND said that he had listened with great pleasure to the state- 
ment that had just been made by the German Minister for Foreign Affairs. 
Many of his suggestions were, he thought, worthy of careful consideration. 
He thought, however, that the conference could not proceed any further 
until they were in possession of the document which, he understood, would be 
circulated the following evening. He would say no more on the subject until 
he had seen the document. 

M. DELAcrorx said that in the event, as he hoped, of the experts on the 
question of coal having finished their labours by that time, the conference 
would resume its sitting at 4.30 p.m. on the following day. Every member 
of the delegation was a busy man, and wished to get back to his own work 
as soon as possible. Every endeavour must be made to avoid any delay. 

Dr. von Srmons asked permission to point out that if the conference met 
at 4.30 p.m. on the following evening, it would delay the work of himself and 
his colleagues on the question of reparations. 

M. DeExacrorx ruled that the German delegation should be asked to let 
the secretary-general know as soon as they were ready with their document. 
Unless he heard to the contrary, the conference would resume its delibera- 
tions at 5.30 p.m. on the following day, Sunday, when the subject of coal 
alone would be discussed. 


(The conference adjourned at 7.30 p.m.) 
Hétel Britannique, Spa 
July 10, 1920. 
No. 62 


1.0.P. 131] British Secretary's Notes of an Inter-Allied Conference held at the 
Villa Fraineuse, Spa, on Sunday, July 11, 1920, at 11.30 a.m. 


PRESENT: British Empire: The Right Hon. the Earl Curzon of Kedleston, Secretary 

of State for Foreign Affairs; His Excellency the Earl of Derby, Sir 
Eyre Crowe, Sir Reginald Tower, Major-General Thwaites, Captain 
Domvile, R.N., Mr. Vansittart, Mr. Philip Kerr; secrETARIEs, Sir 
M. Hankey, Lieutenant-Colonel Storr. 

France: M. Millerand, M. Berthelot, M. Kammerer, M. Laroche; 
SECRETARY, M. Massigli. 

Italy: Count Sforza, Minister for Foreign Affairs; Marquis della Tor- 
retta; SECRETARY, Signor Carlo Galli. 


Japan: Viscount Chinda. 


Greece: M. Veniselos. 
INTERPRETER: M. Camerlynck. 
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1. M. MiLLeranp, having declared the meeting open, stated that the first 
question to consider was the draft reply to Turkey (Paper 
za aft Reply to A Y-903, Revise (see Appendix 1)). He wished to know 
urkish Note on . 
Treaty of Peace whether the members of the conference had had time to study 
it, or whether they would like it to be read to them. 

Lorp Curzon asked permission to make one or two observations on the 
reply. The draft, he said, had been drawn up in conformity with the general 
lines laid down by the Allied conference. The draft was brief and concise, 
and amounted to a refusal to meet the Turkish request. One concession was 
made, which was that Turkey was offered a seat on the Straits Commission ; 
and in various points of detail it had been considered necessary to alter 
slightly the terms of the treaty. At their meeting some days previously,! 
M. Veniselos had referred to Turkey’s obligation to facilitate to the greatest 
possible extent the return to their homes of Turkish subjects of non-Turkish 
race who had been forcibly driven out. The date named in article 144 was 
the 1st August, 1914. M. Millerand had suggested that some date in the 
previous spring should be substituted, and had then proposed the 1st January. 
He (Lord Curzon) had himself suggested the 1st March, and the conference 
had finally accepted as a compromise the 1st February. The experts, how- 
ever, had thought that this date might puzzle some people, and had therefore 
substituted the 1st January, 1914. This slight modification would require 
the formal approval of the present conference. Article 178 of the treaty had 
been modified in the draft. In regard to this he had nothing to say, although 
possibly other members of the conference might find occasion to make some 
comments. Since the draft had been prepared, a further representation? 
had been received from the Turkish delegation. This was a very long docu- 
ment, and it included many points of detail, which were of no great signi- 
ficance, and his own opinion was that it might be wise to give way in respect 
to some of these. In order that there should be no delay in forwarding the 
reply to the first Turkish note, he suggested that the conference might decide 
to give a certain latitude to their experts to make such concessions as they 
deemed reasonable and safe, so long as no questions of principle were 
affected. If this were not done it would be necessary again to assemble the 
Supreme Council, and having regard to the great pressure under which they 
were working he hoped this might be avoided. 

M. MILLERAND said that Lord Curzon had made a very concise statement 
of the various points upon which a decision had to be taken by the conference 
that morning. He would now, as chairman, put to the conference one by one 
the several points on which their decision was required. The first point was 
the question of authorising Turkey to have a Turkish representative on the 
Straits Commission. He enquired whether anybody had any objection to 
raise to this. 


(This resolution was passed.) 


M. Millerand, continuing, said that the second point was the proposed 
1 See No. 47. 
2 Under cover of the Turkish note of July 8, 1920: see No. 42, note 5. 
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substitution of the 1st January, 1914, for the 1st February of that year, the 
date which had been provisionally approved by the conference when they 
had last discussed this question. He wished to know whether there was any 
objection to this alteration. 


(The date of the rst January, 1914, was accepted.) 
The third point was the suggested modification of article 178. 


Some discussion then followed as to the modification suggested in the draft 
reply to Turkey, in the course of which, after M. Kammerer had explained 
the reasons for introducing the suggested modification, 

M. Millerand said that Lord Curzon had referred to a fresh note which 
had been received from Turkey, asking for various concessions, mainly on 
points of detail; Lord Curzon’s proposal being that discretion should be 
accorded to the experts, who had prepared the first draft, to submit a reply 
to the second note. 

Some discussion ensued as to the date when the reply should be sent to the 
Turks by the secretary-general of the conference. 

M. VENIsELos begged leave to draw the attention of the conference to the 
last sentence of the proposed reply. He referred in particular to the words :-— 


‘If the treaty is not signed in its present form, the Allied Powers will take 
such action as they may consider necessary to enforce its signature and 
execution.’ 


He was of opinion that this sentence, more especially the words ‘to enforce its 
signature and execution,’ should be omitted, because, as it now stood, the 
Allies were definitely bound to the statement that in case Turkey refused to 
sign, the only thing she had to fear—with the exception of the loss of Con- 
stantinople—would be the enforcement of the treaty in its present form; 
whereas, if the above words were omitted, the Allies would then hold a very 
effective menace over the Turks as to what might happen to them in case 
they did not sign. There was an additional reason, however, why M. Veni- 
selos proposed the elimination of these words. It was stated in the reply that 
in case of refusal on the part of the Turks to sign the treaty, Constantinople 
would be taken away from them. He begged permission to state, however, 
that he did not consider the terms of the treaty wholly adequate for the pro- 
tection and freedom of the Straits. The Allies had recently had undeniable 
proof of this by what Mustafa Kemal had done in the Dardanelles. He (M. 
Veniselos) had heard that the Kemalists had even gone so far as to open 
infantry fire on the British men-of-war stationed at Constantinople. There- 
fore the taking away of Constantinople from the Turks would not of itself 
contribute to the safety and freedom of the Straits, unless the country around 
the Bosphorus and the Sea of Marmora on the Asiatic side, and that of the 
Sanjak of Bigha, were detached from Turkey in order to form a separate 
State along with Constantinople, to which State might be entrusted the 
safety and freedom of the Straits. Furthermore, in case of refusal, the Turks 
ought to be deprived of the concessions given them in Smyrna by creating 
there the special régime, as it not [?now] stands in the present treaty. That was 
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done for the sake of Turkish susceptibilities, to which no such deference 
should be given in case of their refusal to sign. 

Lorp Curzon said that he was inclined to support M. Veniselos, but for 
reasons which were quite different from those which the Greek Prime Minister 
had advanced. The end of the final paragraph of the draft ran as follows :— 


‘If the treaty is not signed in its present form the Allied Powers will take 
such action as they may consider necessary to enforce its signature and 
execution.’ 


In his own opinion it was practically futile to say that the Allied Powers 
meant to enforce the signature. He strongly deprecated the Allied Powers 
placing themselves in a false position, and taking upon themselves an obliga- 
tion which they were not prepared to fulfil. 

M. MILLERAND suggested that for the words ‘to enforce its signature and 
execution, the words ‘in the circumstances’ should be substituted. 

Lorp Curzon and Count SFrorza having signified their assent to this 
proposal, it was agreed— 


(a) To approve generally the draft reply to the Turkish observations on the 
draft Treaty of Peace with Turkey, subject to the omission of the final 
words ‘to enforce its signature and execution,’ and the substitution of 
the words ‘in the circumstances.’ 

A copy of the reply, as approved, is attached as Appendix 2.3 

(6) To remit the examination of the new Turkish note to the expert com- 
mittee, which had drafted the reply to the previous note, the said 
expert committee being granted full powers and discretion to make 
such concessions on minor points of detail as it might deem desirable 
and prudent, without further reference to the Supreme Council, and 
to embody them in the reply referred to in the previous conclusion. 

(c) The expert committee to be authorised to finish its work in Paris, on 
the understanding that the final version of the note would be ready for 
presentation to the Turkish delegation not later.than Saturday, the 
17th July, 1920. 

(At this point M. Veniselos withdrew from the conference.) 


2. M. MILLERAND said that, before the conference proceeded to discuss the 
question of Teschen,* he desired to draw the attention of the 
members of the conference to something which had been 
omitted from the note which the Allies had decided at Boulogne 
to send to the Germans on the subject of the disarmament of Germany.’ The 
matter was rather serious. There were three essential points. The first was 
the introduction of such legislation regarding enlistment, &c., as was con- 
sidered necessary by our military experts. Second, the reduction of German 


Disarmament 


of Germany 


3 Not printed. The document in this appendix, headed ‘A.J. 203, 2nd Revise’, was the 
same as that in appendix 1 except for the amendment adopted in conclusion (a) above. 
4 See minute 3 below. Ss Cf. No. 36, note 4. 
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effectives to 100,000 men within certain stated periods. The experts had now 
pointed out a third point, which was the question of the export of arms and 
war material from Germany to foreign countries. This export was expressly 
forbidden by article 170 of the treaty, and any modification of that article 
was most undesirable. As in their latest note to the Germans® the Allied 
Powers had accidentally omitted to draw attention to the obligations im- 
posed upon the Germans by the said article, he thought that the conference 
before it departed, should ratify [rectify] this omission. For this purpose it 
was only necessary, in his view, to draw up a brief statement in amplification 
of their protocol of the 9th July, 1920,” which statement would have to be 
accepted and signed by the Germans just in the same way as the protocol had 
been signed by them. In their recent discussions the representatives of Great 
Britain, in particular, had laid stress on the danger of the export of such arms. 
The military experts pressed that Germany should be made to pass at once 
the necessary legislation prohibiting the export of arms and war material. 


(M. Millerand then read an extract from paragraph 2 of section 1 of the 
military, naval and air clauses of the treaty,® relating to article 170.) 


M. Millerand, proceeding, said that, if the conference agreed, he would 
suggest that they should ask the experts to draw up a short addendum to 
their protocol of the 9th July, insisting upon the full execution of article 170 
of the treaty, and that they should also draft the legislative measures necessary 
for such prohibition. There was one point that he would like to add. Article 
170 was absolutely in accord with the spirit of the terms laid down in the 
document which had been signed by Germany. 


(M. Millerand then read article 170 of the Treaty of Versailles.) 


M. Millerand asked whether anybody had any comments to make. 

Lorp Curzon and Count Srorza having expressed their agreement— 

M. MILLERAND suggested that the expert committee should draw up an 
addendum, as he had proposed, and that it should be submitted to the legal 
experts for their approval before despatch. 


It was agreed— 


(a) That a demand should be made to the German representatives to take 
immediate and effective steps, including the necessary legislation, to 
prevent the export of war material from Germany, as provided for in 
article 170 of the Treaty of Versailles. 

(6) That, with this object, the drafting committee should prepare a text 
which should be presented for the signature of the German delegation. 


6 See No. 50 and No. 52, note 5. 

7 See No. 52, note 5. 

8 It appears probable that the reference was to paragraph II of section I of part V of the 
Reply of the Allied and Associated Powers to the Observations of the German Delegation 
on the conditions of peace, communicated on June 16, 1919; see British and Foreign State 
Papers, vol. cxii, p. 275. 
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3. The conference had before them the following papers:— 


(a) The declaration of the Polish and Czechoslovak delegates at 
the Spa Conference regarding the question of the Silesia of 
Teschen, dated the roth July, 1920 (see Appendix 3). 

(6) A draft resolution on the subject of Teschen (see Appendix 4).9 

(c) A draft communication to Dr. Benes (see Appendix 5).'° 

(d) A draft communication to M. Grabski (see Appendix 6).?° 


M. MILLERAND invited Lord Curzon to make a statement regarding the 
question of Teschen. 

Lorp Curzon said that the present proposal before the conference offered 
a new solution of what had proved to be a most difficult problem. The first 
solution had been that of a plebiscite. The second proposal had been arbitra- 
tion. Both these had failed. He would remind the conference that the 
Supreme Council, at a meeting on the [2]7th September, 1919,"' had re- 
solved that the question should be settled by means of a plebiscite to be held 
on the 12th July, 1920. After due consideration it had been found that this 
solution was impracticable, and that it would only cause endless trouble and 
friction, while it would have satisfied neither party. As a matter of fact, 
both sides had been unanimous that this would be the result, and this had 
been confirmed by Dr. Benes personally in London quite recently. Both the 
Poles and Dr. Benes had then suggested, as an alternative, that the right 
solution might lie in arbitration. We had then, however, arrived at a curious 
position. While the Czechoslovak Cabinet approved this proposal, it had 
been rejected by the Czechoslovak Parliament. In the meantime, the sug- 
gestion had received warm commendation at the hands of the Paris Ambas- 
sadorial Conference, and the King of the Belgians had been offered, and had 
accepted, the post of arbitrator. As the Czechoslovak Parliament had refused 
to have anything to do with the proposal, a new settlement was necessary. 
In any circumstances, it was inevitable that the actual line of frontier should 
be drawn by the Allied Powers. An attempt to draw this line had been made 
by an Inter-Allied Commission which had been sitting at Teschen under the 
chairmanship of a French officer. Both parties had stated their willingness 
to abide by any decision reached by the four Great Powers in respect of the 
frontier. Accordingly, a draft resolution had been prepared and was before 
the conference that morning (see Appendix 4).° It was further proposed to 
give some Indication of the line it was intended to adopt to the Ambassadorial 
Conference in Paris, who should be instructed to hear both sides, and then 

9 Not here printed. The text in this appendix, dated July 11, 1920, was, subject to minor 
variation in spelling and punctuation, the same as the English text printed in Publications 
of the Permanent Court of International Justue, Series C, Acts and documents relating to judgments 
and advisory opinions given by the Court, No. 4, Fourth session (Leyden, [1923]), pp. 125-7; 
cf. also Papers relating to the Foreign Relations of the United States 1920, vol. 1, pp. 44-45. 

10 Not here printed. The text in the appendix was, subject to minor variation in spelling 
and punctuation, the same as the English text printed in Publications of the Permanent Court 
of International Justice, op. cit., p. 127. The communication to M. Grabski was, mutatis 


mutandis, the same as that to Dr. BeneS. 
11 See Volume I, No. 66, minute 8. 
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to adjudicate upon the future frontier. He had a further suggestion to make, 
which was, that a telegram should be sent to Washington suggesting that the 
United States Government should authorise their representative in Paris to 
be present at the Ambassadorial Conferences when this question was dis- 
cussed, if they so desired. 

M. MILLERAND said that the conference had before it three draft resolu- 
tions, two of these being alternative. The conference was first invited to 
communicate to the United States Government the decision taken to-day 
regarding Teschen. He enquired whether there was any objection to this 
first proposal, or any remarks to be made. The draft of the proposed telegram 
had been circulated to members. 

Sir Eyre Crowe said that Lord Derby had suggested that the quickest 
way to communicate with the Washington Government would be for the 
secretary-general to transmit a message to them on behalf of the Supreme 
Council. 

M. MILLERAND said that the point for decision by the conference was one 
of procedure: Should the question of the frontier be settled by the Supreme 
Council at Spa, or should it be remitted to the Ambassadorial Conference 
in Paris? If the Supreme Council decided that they themselves would 
adjudicate upon this question, there was no need for any reference to be 
made to Paris. 

Sir Eyre Crowe explained that his suggestion had not been alternative, 
but supplementary. It was most important to get the co-operation of the 
United States, which at present was taking the line that the Supreme Council, 
as at present constituted, was a body which comprised no American repre- 
sentative, and they were not disposed, therefore, to recognise its authority. 
What Lord Derby proposed was that the United States Government should 
be informed that the Supreme Council had authorised the Ambassadorial 
Conference in Paris to consider a certain question, and to reach a decision 
thereon, and to ask the Washington Government if they desired to be repre- 
sented when the discussions took place. The draft before the conference 
consisted of two parts: (a) a text to be communicated to the Poles that the 
Supreme Council had decided to remit to the Ambassadorial Conference in 
Paris the question of working out in detail the new frontier; (5) a general 
outline as a guide to the Ambassadorial Conference in Paris, giving them a 
line on which they could work. In conclusion, he might state that Lord 
Derby was confident that his colleagues in Paris would be prepared to adopt 
this. 

M. MILLERAND said that he quite understood. 

M. LarocnE said that he supposed that the second part of the draft would 
be communicated by each Power separately, and not by the Supreme 
Council as a body. 

M. MILLERAND said that they therefore had two decisions. The first point 
was whether they should remit to the Paris Ambassadorial Conference the 
question of drawing up the new frontier line, the said body being entrusted 
with full powers to make a final decision. Secondly, a decision on the draft 
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note to Dr. Benes and the Poles, informing them that the conference had just 
adopted a resolution the text of which was being transmitted to the Am- 
bassadorial Conference in Paris. M. Millerand pointed out that the words 
‘Supreme Council’ should be substituted for the words ‘Ambassadors’ 
Conference’ in the second paragraph of the English draft of the resolution 
regarding Teschen.!2 

A brief discussion then ensued as to the way in which the necessary com- 
munication should be made to the Washington Government. On the one 
hand, it was urged that each Government should instruct its own repre- 
sentatives, and that these should act together. On the other hand, it was 
pointed out that this would probably mean a considerable delay, and the 
most convenient and expeditious method would be to make the necessary 
communication to the senior of the Allied Ambassadors at Washington, who 
would act on behalf of his colleagues, and that any other method would 
render it impossible to get an answer by the 15th July. 

M. MILLERAND said there were two alternatives: First, that the secretary- 
general of the conference should transmit the necessary communication to 
Washington on behalf of the Supreme Council; and, second, that Great 
Britain should be asked to transmit the communication to Washington on 
behalf of the Allies. 

Lorp Dersy proposed that M. Millerand, as president of the present 
conference, should make the necessary communication to the French Am- 
bassador in Washington. 

Lorp Curzon suggested that the best course to adopt would be to proceed 
on the lines followed in the case of the Allied communication to the Dutch 
Government in respect of the ex-Kaiser.'3 What had happened on that 
occasion was that an identic telegram had been sent by each Power to its 
own Ambassador at The Hague instructing him to act in concert with his 
colleagues and to present the identic note on the following day. 

VIscOUNT CHINDA pointed out that there was one consideration which 
could not be ignored, and that was that at the present moment most of the 
Allied Ambassadors were probably absent from Washington. 

Count Srorza suggested that the Ambassadors might be instructed to use 
their discretion, and in concert to decide on the spot the form and method to 
be adopted in making their communication to the American Government. 
He proposed that simultaneously Lord Derby should hand in an identic 
communication to the American Ambassador in Paris. 

M. Larocue then gave a brief explanation of a paper which had been 
circulated to the members of the conference, being a draft of the proposed 
telegram to the president of the International Commission of Teschen in 
respect of Prague and Warsaw (see Appendix 7). 

It was agreed—"s 

(a) To accept the draft resolution in respect of Teschen, subject to the 


12 This amendment was embodied in the text in appendix 4; cf. note 9 above. 

(9 See Volume VII, No. 24, minute 4. 

14 The following resolutions (a)—(e) are printed in Publications of the Permanent Court of 
International Justice, op. cit., pp. 124-5. 
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substitution in paragraph 2 of the English draft of the words ‘Supreme 
Council’ for the words ‘Ambassadors’ Conference’! (Appendix 4). 

(6) That the Ambassadorial Conference in Paris should be instructed to 
examine this question with full powers to reach a decision and to define 
the Polish frontier, a copy of the resolution being transmitted by the 
secretary-general of the Spa Conference to the Ambassadorial Con- 
ference in Paris as a guide to the lines on which that body should 
proceed. 

(c) To adopt the draft note to Dr. Benes on the subject of Teschen 
(Appendix 5).?° 

(d) To adopt the draft note to M. Grabski (Appendix 6).!° 

(e) That an identic communication should be made by the four principal 
Allied Governments to their respective representatives in Washington 
instructing the latter to inform the United States Government of the 
decision that had been reached by the Supreme Council at Spa in 
respect of the question of Teschen, and inviting the Washington 
Government to authorise their representative in Paris to attend the 
Ambassadorial Conference at that place whenever discussions on the 
said subject should take place, and that the British Ambassador in 
Paris should at the same time hand to the American Ambassador at 
the French capital a copy of the above communication. 


4. M. MILLeRanp said that the next question before the conference was that 
of Danzig, and he invited Lord Curzon to make a statement. 

Lorp Curzon said that, if there was to be a full discussion on the 
subject, it would not take less than an hour. He therefore would endeavour 
to reduce the principal points to five sentences. To begin with, he would 
remark that there was a certain difficulty in reconciling clauses 104 and 107 
of the Treaty of Versailles. If the actual letter of the treaty was carried out, 
considerable confusion would arise, as all the commerce and development 
of the waterways would be vested in the Poles, whereas the property would 
remain with the people of Danzig, who would also continue in possession 
of all communications concerned with Danzig. After a long and pointless 
discussion both parties had agreed that the only possible solution was to set 
up a joint authority on which both parties should be represented, and they 
should meet under the chairmanship of a president, who would be appointed 
by the League of Nations. This board would be entrusted with the adminis- 
tration and control of all services, both local and transit. At the same time, 
both parties had agreed that the only way to ensure the proper working 
of the clause was that the Polish tariff should be automatically applied to 
Danzig, the revenue derived therefrom being divided between both sides as 
might be determined later. It was proposed to instruct Sir Reginald Tower, 
as the representative of the Allies, to take charge of the negotiations of both 
parties in respect of the new treaty. Of this proposal both the Poles and the 
people of Danzig had signified their acceptance. 

M. MILLERAND said that he understood that the suggestion was that a 
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commission should be appointed composed of the representatives of the Free 
City of Danzig and of the Poles established on an equal basis under the 
presidency of an official to be appointed by the League of Nations; that this 
body should be charged with the duty, on the one hand, of the administra- 
tion of the control of all services and means of communication referred to in 
article 104 of the Treaty of Versailles, and, on the other hand, that it should 
decide upon the just partition of any revenue accruing from the administra- 
tion of the tariff. The members of the conference, he said, were in possession 
of a draft resolution, copies of which had been circulated to them before the 
meeting (Appendix 8). 


(A statement by M. Laroche will be circulated later.) 's 


M. MILLERAND pointed out that it was not expressly stated in the draft that 
both sides should be represented on an equal footing. 

M. Larocue thought that it might be left to the Conference of Ambas- 
sadors in Paris to see that no breach of the treaty was involved. 

M. MILLERAND, continuing, said that the point he had made was not one 
of detail, but of certain importance. 

Lorp Dersy thought that it should be made clear that both the Poles and 
the people of Danzig should have an equal representation'® on the com- 
mission. The actual number of members of the commission to be decided by 
the Ambassadorial Conference in Paris. 

M. Larocue thought that it was inadvisable that there should appear in 
the resolution any statement of too definite a character in regard to the 
number of representatives to be appointed by the League of Nations. 

Lorp Dersy agreed, and suggested that any reference to the League of 
Nations should be omitted, except so far as the chairman of the new body 
was concerned. There was always the possibility that if there were two or 
three members appointed by the League of Nations they might disagree 
among themselves and raise difficulties. 


(After some discussion it was agreed that the first paragraph of the resolu- 
tion should read as follows :— 


1. The Principal Allied Powers are agreed that the treaty to be negotiated 
between Poland and Danzig under article 104 of the Treaty of Versailles 
may provide for ensuring to Poland the advantages secured to her by 
paragraphs 2, 3 and 4 of the said article, and to the Free City of Danzig 
the advantages secured to it by the same article by the establishment of 
a Board (Harbour and Communications) representing in equal pro- 
portions!? Poland and Danzig, under the presidency of a chairman to 
be appointed by the League of Nations, which shall be entrusted with 
the administration and control of the services and means of communica- 
tion referred to in the said article, and which shall be charged with the 
1S Note in filed copy: ‘See Appendix 9.’ 

16 The words ‘equal representation’ were underlined in the typescript text. 
17 The words ‘equal proportions’ were underlined in the typescript text. 
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duty of safeguarding the respective interests of Poland and Danzig in 
these matters, as recognised in the treaty. 


2. That the said resolution, .as amended above, should be remitted to the 
Ambassadorial Conference in Paris, who should be instructed by the 
Supreme Council to prepare a treaty based on the said resolution. 


3. That the negotiation of the said treaty, when ready, should be entrusted 
to Sir Reginald Tower, the High Commissioner representing the four 
Principal Allied Powers at Danzig.) 


(The meeting adjourned at 1 p.m.) 
Hotel Britannique, Spa, 
July 11, 1920. 


APPENDIX 1 TO No. 62 
Draft Reply to Turkey 


(A.J. 203, Revise. Confidential.) 

The Allied Powers have given careful consideration to the observations of the 
Turkish Government on the draft Treaty of Peace which it is asked to sign. The 
Turkish Government would appear to think that its responsibility in the Great 
War is less than that of its allies, and that it is, therefore, entitled to lenient treat- 
ment. The Allies cannot accept that plea. 

In the opinion of the Allies, Turkey voluntarily joined a conspiracy against the 
liberty of all nations, at a time when its tyrannical purpose had become revealed to 
all. They consider that Turkey was thereby guilty of peculiar treachery to Powers 
which for more than half a century had been her steadfast friends. Turkey entered 
the war without the shadow of excuse or provocation. The Allies entertained no 
hostile designs against Turkey. Indeed, in August 1914, the Allied Powers made a 
declaration to the Porte that if Turkey maintained her neutrality throughout the 
war, the Allies would guarantee the integrity of the Turkish dominions."® This 
declaration the Turkish Government disregarded, thus proving that ambition and 
not security was its purpose in entering the war. 

The Turkish delegation does not appear to appreciate the loss and suffering 
which Turkey’s intervention has caused to humanity. The extent of Turkey’s 
liability is not to be gauged merely by the cost of overcoming the Turkish armies. 
By gratuitously closing a great international waterway in the face of the Allies and 
so cutting off the communications between Russia, Roumania and the Western 
Allies, Turkey certainly prolonged the war by not less than two years, and caused 
a loss to the Allies of several millions of lives and thousands of millions of pounds. 
The reparation which Turkey owes to those who, at terrible cost, have re-estab- 
lished liberty for the world is far greater than she can ever pay. 

The Allies are clear that the time has come when it is necessary to put an end 
once and for all to the empire of the Turks over other nations. The history of the 
relations between the Porte and the Great Powers in the long period before the war 
was one long story of repeated and unavailing attempts to put an end to atrocities 
in Bulgaria, Macedonia, Armenia and elsewhere, atrocities which startled and 
shocked the conscience of mankind. During the past twenty years Armenians have 


18 For this declaration of August 1914, see Cd. 7628 of 1914, Correspondence respecting 
events leading to the rupture of relations with Turkey, pp. 5-7. 
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been massacred under conditions of unexampled barbarity, and during the war the 
record of the Turkish Government in massacre, in deportation and in maltreat- 
ment of prisoners of war immeasurably exceeded even its own.previous record. It is 
estimated that since 1914 it has massacred, on the mendacious pretext of an alleged 
revolt, 800,000 Armenians, including women and children, and has expelled or 
deported more than 200,000 Greeks and 200,000 Armenians from their homes. 
Not only has the Turkish Government failed to protect its subjects of other races 
from pillage, outrage and murder, but there is abundant evidence that it has been 
responsible for directing and organising savagery against people to whom it owed 
protection. 

For these reasons the Allied Powers are resolved to emancipate all areas in- 
habited by a non-Turkish majority from Turkish rule. It would neither be just 
nor would it conduce to lasting peace in the Near and Middle East that large 
masses of non-Turkish nationality should be forced to remain under Turkish rule. 
The Allies can make no modification in the clauses of the treaty which detach 
Thrace and Smyrna from Turkish rule, for in both areas the Turks are in a 
minority. The same considerations apply to the frontiers fixed between Syria and 
Turkey. 

For the same reason they can make no change in the provisions which provide 
for the creation of a free Armenia within boundaries which the President of the 
United States will determine as fair and just. 

The provisions concerning Smyrna will in no way have the effect of restricting 
the trade and commerce of Anatolia. On the contrary, the freedom of the port is 
guaranteed by the treaty; its inhabitants will have the strongest interests in making 
their town the port of the hinterland; and under an honest Government will serve 
the interior more effectively than ever. The arrangement is analogous to that 
introduced at Danzig. 

As regards the régime of the Straits, there can be no question as to the necessity 
of taking effective measures to prevent another betrayal of the cause of civilisation 
by a Turkish Government. 

The Allied Powers cannot therefore modify the general terms of the régime 
which they have considered it just and equitable to create in order to guarantee the 
liberty of the Straits. They do not, however, entirely reject the observations of the 
Turkish delegation concerning the representation of Turkey on the commission of 
the Straits. They have therefore decided to grant to Turkey, as a riparian Power, 
and in the same manner and conditions as to Bulgaria, the right to appoint a 
delegate to this commission. Article 40 will therefore be altered as follows :— 


‘,.. .!9 Greece, Roumania, Bulgaria and Turkey, if and when the two latter 
States become members of the League of Nations.’ 


The clauses providing for certain measures of financial control have not the 
object of securing the subjection of Turkey. On the contrary, they are introduced 
for no other purpose than to protect Turkey against the corruption and speculation 
which have ruined her in the past, and to make it possible for the Turkish people, 
freed at last from the imperialist lure, to become a prosperous and well-governed 
people. 

On their part, the Powers have considered it necessary to alter, in various points 
of detail, the terms of the treaty handed to the Turkish delegation. 

In paragraph 2 of article 144, the date of the 1st January, 1914, is substituted 


1 Punctuation as in original quotation. 
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for that of the rst August, 1914, with regard to Turkey’s obligation to facilitate to 
the greatest possible extent the return to their homes of the Turkish subjects 
of non-Turkish race who have been forcibly driven from their homes by fear of 
massacre or any other form of pressure. This date of the 1st January, 1914, co- 
incides more nearly with the occurrences which took place in the first months of 
that year, during which a large number of Turkish subjects of non-Turkish race 
were without reason expelled from their homes. 


Article 178 is modified as follows:— 


‘For the purpose of guaranteeing the freedom of the Straits, the high contract- 
ing parties agree to the following .provisions :— 

‘1, Within three months from the coming into force of the present treaty, 
all works, fortifications and batteries within the zone defined in article 179 and 
comprising the coast and islands of the Sea of Marmora and the coast of the 
Straits, also those in the islands of Lemnos, Imbros, Samothrace, Tenedos and 
Mitylene, shall be disarmed and demolished. 

‘The reconstruction of these works and the construction of similar works are 
forbidden in the said zone and islands. 

‘France, Great Britain and Italy shall have the right to prepare for demolition 
any existing roads and railways in the said zone and in the islands of Lemnos, 
Imbros, Samothrace and Tenedos which allow of the rapid transport of mobile 
batteries. 

‘The construction of such roads and railways in the said zone is forbidden, 
and in the islands of Lemnos, Imbros, Samothrace and Tenedos must not be 
undertaken except with the authority of the three Powers mentioned above. 

‘2. The measures prescribed in the first paragraph of 1 shall be executed by 
and at the expense of Greece and Turkey as regards their respective territories, 
and under control as provided in article 203. 

*3, The territories of the zone and of the islands of Lemnos, Imbros, Samo- 
thrace, Tenedos and Mitylene shall not be used for military purposes, except 
by the three Allied Powers referred to above, acting in concert. This provision 
does not exclude the employment in the said zone and islands of forces of Greek 
and Turkish gendarmerie, who will be under the inter-Allied command of the 
forces of occupation, in accordance with the provisions of article 161, nor the 
maintenance of a garrison of Greek troops in the island of Mitylene, nor the 
presence in the said zone of the Sultan’s bodyguard referred to in article 152.’ 


Section 4 of article 178 remains unchanged. 


Further, in the seventh line of article 302,2° concerning the currency in which 
certain debts shall be credited, the Allied Powers have had to take into considera- 
tion the claims of certain foreign officials in Turkish service before the war. A 
phrase providing for their payment must be added. The complete sentence will 
read as follows :— 


‘Debts, other than the Ottoman Public Debt provided for in article 236 and 
Annex I of Part VIII (financial clauses) of the present treaty, between the 
Turkish Government or its nationals resident in Turkish territory on the coming 
into force of the present treaty (with the exception of Turkish companies con- 
trolled by Allied groups or nationals) on the one hand, and the Governments of 
the Allied Powers or their nationals who were not on the 1st August, 1914, 
Turkish nationals or (except in the case of foreign officials in Turkish service, 


20 i.e. the seventh line of the quotation below. 
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in regard to their salaries, pensions or official remuneration) resident or carrying 
on business in Turkish territory on the other hand... .’!° 


Finally, the Allies would point out that the treaty has not the character attri- 
buted to it by the Turkish delegation. It is true that the treaty strips Turkey of 
the empire which her rulers have so grievously misgoverned. But it leaves Turkey 
a national State with a large and productive territory. There is nothing in the 
treaty to prevent the Turkish people from becoming a prosperous nation if they 
reform their ways. Though it is doubtful if the Turks constitute a majority of its 
people, the treaty even leaves Constantinople as the capital of Turkey. In view of 
the misuse made by the Turks of their power in the past, the Allies have had grave 
doubts as to the wisdom of this step. If the Turkish Government refuses to sign the 
peace ‘still more if its [sic] finds itself unable to re-establish its authority in 
Anatolia, or to give effect to the treaty, the Allies, in accordance with the terms 
of the treaty, may be driven to reconsider this arrangement by ejecting the Turks 
from Europe once and for all. 

The Allied Powers hereby notify the Turkish delegation that Turkey is granted 
a period of ten days to signify definitely her acceptance of the clauses of the treaty 
and her intention to sign it. This period expires on the 21 day of July, at 

21 o’clock a.m. (p.m.). Ifthe treaty is not signed in its present form, the Allied 
Powers will take such action as they may consider necessary to enforce its signature 
and execution. 


Hotel Britannique, Spa 
July 10, 1920. 


APPENDIX 3 TO No. 62 


Declaration of the Polish and Czechoslovak Delegates at the Spa Conference regarding 
the Question of the Silesia of T eschen?* 


(Approved by Supreme Council on July 11, 1920.) 


For eighteen months a bitter struggle has continued in Silesia of Teschen’ 
between our two nations. This struggle, inspired, it 1s true, by patriotic sentiments 
on both sides, has often been conducted by regrettable methods. Acts of violence 
have been committed, accusations have been made and threats have been scattered 
broadcast. 

An attempt was, in the first place, made to settle the problem of Silesia of 
Teschen, Spitz, and Orava by means of a plebiscite; resort to arbitration was after- 
wards proposed. Unfortunately, neither procedure appeared likely to succeed in 
time, and excited, rather than calmed, opinion. 

In the circumstances, the undersigned delegates have taken note of the decision 
of the Allies to take up once more the Czechoslovak [Czecho-Polish] dispute, and 
have assembled at Spa, and after long discussion have decided to accept the de- 
finite settlement of the dispute by the Allied Powers. As a consequence, in the name 
of their respective Governments, they consent to the suspension of the Teschen, 
Spitz and Orava plebiscite and to the taking by the Allied Powers, after they shall 
have heard the two parties, of the measures necessary for a definite settlement of 
the dispute. 


21 Omission in filed copy. 
22 This document is printed in a variant text in Publications of the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice, op. cit., pp. 123-4. 
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The two Governments of Czechoslovakia and Poland undertake loyally to 
execute the decision which will be reached. 

At the same time, we undertake immediately to take the necessary measures in 
order that the present state of affairs may speedily come to an end, in order that 
normal, peaceful and friendly relations may be resumed in the plebiscite area, and 
in order that all those who have suffered, or who have been subjected to illicit 
proceedings during the plebiscite campaign, may, by a common agreement 
between the two Governments, be equitably recompensed. 

The delegates of the two Governments express their conviction that the Supreme 
Council, inspired by sentiments of justice and equity, will take account of the true 
interests of the two sister nations. They consider the moment of the signature of this 
declaration as the starting point of new relations of real friendship and amity 
between Poland and Czechoslovakia. 

Signed at Spa, the roth July, 1920. 


On behalf of the Government of the Polish Republic: 
; LapisLas GRABSKI 


On behalf of the Government of the Czechoslovak Republic: 
Dr. Ep. BENEs 


APPENDIX 7 TO No. 62 
Commissions internationales, Teschen 


(Approved by the Supreme Council on July 11, 1920.) 


J’adresse au président de la Commission internationale de Teschen le télé- 
gramme suivant: 


‘Les représentants des Gouvernements britannique, frangais, italien et 
japonais réunis 4 Spa ont décidé en présence de la situation dans la région de 
Teschen d’assumer eux-mémes la responsabilité de déterminer la frontiére entre 
la Pologne et la Tchécoslovaquie dans cette région et dans les territoires de Spitz 
et d’Orava. 

‘Cette décision a été notifiée aux délégués des Gouvernements polonais et 
tchéque actuellement 4 Spa, qui ont accepté formellement de s’y soumettre et 
de l’exécuter loyalement. 

‘Je vous envoie par télégramme suivant le texte de la résolution. 


‘La Conférence des Ambassadeurs va étre invitée a se saisir immédiatement 
de la question dans les conditions indiquées. Le Gouvernement américain est 
informé et sollicité d’adhérer a cette résolution. 

“Veuillez prendre immédiatement les mesures utiles en vue de la suspension 
du plebiscite.’ 

Pour Prague et Varsovie. 
(A communiquer a Paris.) 


APPENDIX 8 TO No. 62 
Resolution regarding Danzig?3 
(Approved by the Supreme Council on July 11, 1920.) 
The principal Allied Powers are agreed that the treaty to be negotiated between 


23 A French text of this resolution is printed in <bidr dokumentéw urzgdowych dotyczacych 
stosunku Wolnego Miasta Gdatska do Rzeczypospolite; Polskiey (Danzig, 1923), Part I, 1918-20, 
pp. 60-61. 
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Poland and Danzig, under article 104 and of the Treaty of Versailles, may provide 
for ensuring to Poland the advantages secured to her by paragraphs (2), (3) and 
(4) of the said article, and to the Free City of Danzig the advantages secured to it 
by the same article, by the establishment of a board (harbour and communica- 
tions), representing in equal proportions Poland and Danzig, and presided over by 
a representative of the League of Nations, which shall be entrusted with the ad- 
ministration and control of the services and means of communication referred to 
in the said article, and which shall be charged with the duty of safeguarding the 
respective interests of Poland and Danzig in these matters, as recognised in the 
treaty. 

The board may be constituted the owner of the property affected to these services. 

The treaty shall also provide for the application to the Free City of Danzig of 
the customs tariff in force in Poland, but the local administration of the customs 
shall be conducted by officials of the free city. 

The proceeds of the customs and of the receipts from the services conducted by 
the joint board will be accounted for to the Polish Government, but a proportion to 
be fixed in the treaty of all these revenues will be allocated to the free city. 


APPENDIX 9 TO No. 62 
Statement by M. Laroche 


(A.J. 216.) 

Our difficulty is that we are in the first place confronted by a self-evident 
principle, and then by practical difficulties which are no less evident. On the one 
hand, article 104 of the Treaty of Versailles entrusts the Free City of Danzig with 
administration of the port, railways, postal service, &c.; but, on the other hand, the 
Poles have certain rights, and, in practice, it has been found impossible to make 
the two parties agree and to arrive at a workable solution. 

This is the reason why a sort of consortium was mentioned at the Conference 
of Ambassadors, to whom the matter was referred, both sides being represented. 
This consortium would undertake the administration of the port in the common 
interest. The French and Italian delegations objected, but acknowledged in 
principle that such a system could be tried, if the parties could come to an agree- 
ment—which was not easy. If I have understood aright, the British delegation is 
now asking the conference for formal authorisation to negotiate in this direction. 

The difficulty encountered is to avoid any appearance of going contrary to the 
Treaty of Versailles. That is why we have used the phrase ‘in order that the treaty 
might assure for Poland the advantages granted by this article... .’"'? That is, 
of course, an alteration, but it might be considered as a mere addition to or exten- 
sion of article 104. In these circumstances we can go ahead. 
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No. 63 


1.C.P. 132] British Secretary's Notes of an International Conference, held at 
the Villa Fratneuse, Spa, on Sunday, July 11, 1920, at 5.30 p.m. 


PRESENT: Belgium: M. Delacroix, Prime Minister (in the Chair); M. Hymans, 
Minister for Foreign Affairs; M. Jaspar, Minister of the Interior; 
SECRETARIES, M. Rolin Jacquemyns, Le Comte de Romrée, Le 
Vicomte Davignon, Le Baron Guillaume; ExPERTs, M. Theunis, 
M. Bemelmans, M. Brunet, M. Velge, M. Bada. 


British Empire: The Right Hon. the Earl Curzon of Kedleston, Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs; The Right Hon. Sir L. Worthington- 
Evans, Lord D’Abernon, Sir Eyre Crowe, Mr. Philip Kerr; sEcRE- 
TARIES, Sir M. Hankey, Captain Abraham; ExPERTs, Sir H. Llewellyn- 
Smith, Mr. McFadyean, Mr. Foley, Mr. Nesbit [sic], Mr. Hamilton. 


France: M. Millerand, President of the Council; M. Francois Marsal, 
Minister of Finance; M. Le Trocquer, Minister of Public Works; 
M. Charles Laurent, M. Berthelot, M. Kammerer, General Le Rond; 
SECRETARIES, M. Laroche, M. Massigli; ExPERTs, M. Dubois, M. 
Avenol, M. Seydoux, M. Ader, M. Benoist, M. Avon [Aron], M. Denis, 
Capitaine Fernet, a stenographer. 

Italy: Count Sforza, Minister for Foreign Affairs; Signor Bertolini; 
SECRETARIES, Signor Galli, Signor Bianchi, Signor Pagliano; EXPERTS, 
Signor Laviosa, Signor Misia, Signor Giannini. 

Japan: Viscount Chinda; secretary, Mr. Saito. 

Germany: Herr von Fehrenbach, Imperial Chancellor; Dr. von Simons, 
Minister for Foreign Affairs; Dr. von Scholz, Minister of Public 
Works; Dr. Mermes [Hermes]; sECRETARIES, Herr von Léhneysen, 
Dr. Késter, Dr. Reinhardt, Dr. Thomsen; Experts, Herr von Berg- 
mann, Herr Arnhold, Herr Hué, Herr Stinnes, Herr Bodenstein, 
Herr von le Suire, Herr Hilger, Herr Ruppel, Herr Imbusch, Herr 
Pieper, Herr K6ngeter, Herr Stutz. 

INTERPRETERS: M. Camerlynck, M. Godart, Captain Hinchley-Cooke, 
Herr Wallmichrath, Dr. Brinckmann, Herr IIlinger. 


M. DELAcRoIX, in opening the meeting, said he regretted that Mr. Lloyd 
eer George was unwell and unable to attend. Lord Curzon repre- 
C Le ration.— sented him. However, he thought that it would hardly be 

possible to deal with the items on the agenda. He proposed to 
acquaint the German delegation with the report made by the Allied coal 
experts, and to adjourn until the following morning at 11 o’clock. He would 
ask, however, whether the German delegation could hand in the document 
they had promised to furnish regarding reparations. 

Dr. von Simons said that he would prefer to postpone meeting this request 
until the document of the Allied experts on coal had been communicated to 
him. 

M. DeEvacrokx said that he thought the coal question could only be settled 
on the following day. In the meantime, however, he thought that the report 
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that the German delegation had promised for that afternoon might be 
examined in common. 

Dr. von Simons said that he would have been ready to supply the docu- 
ment had he not had information that the discussion among the experts on 
the subject of coal had not reached a satisfactory conclusion. He would not 
enter into the merits of that discussion, but, as he had previously said, coal 
was the central problem in the economic life of Germany. The economic 
proposals, which had been completed a few moments before the meeting, 
and which he had intended to hand to the secretary-general, centred round 
the hypothesis that Germany’s economic difficulties would not be seriously 
aggravated. He was informed that the views of the Allied experts on the coal 
question would have that effect. 

M. Devacroxx said that the document in his possession was only a report 
by the Allied coal experts. This report would have to be discussed in the 
conference. As the discussion could not take place at once he had preferred 
to postpone the whole question until the following day. He agreed with 
Dr. von Simons that coal was the pivot of all the reparation problems. It 
therefore appeared advantageous that the German plan, which he under- 
stood would include proposals to meet the coal problem, should be submitted 
to the meeting. This would assist the conference to conclude its labours on 
the following day. 

M. MILLERAND said that he would like to add one word to the conclusive 
arguments made by the chairman. He was a little anxious, and he would 
like to be reassured as to what appeared to be the change of attitude in the 
German delegation. Dr. von Simons on the previous day had promised a 
comprehensive plan,! including in its review coal deliveries, restoration of 
the devastated districts, and financial settlements. He had offered to furnish 
this general solution in French and English, as well as in German. He had 
even led the council to expect that it might have been furnished earlier. It 
would, therefore, seem that there was no relation between the general scheme 
to be proposed by the German delegation and any special feature in the 
conclusions that might have been reached by the Allied experts on coal. The 
Allied Governments were very anxious to have before them the compre- 
hensive proposals of the German delegation. Might he be permitted to ask 
what the cause of this change might be? If it was not the report of the Allied 
coal experts, which would have to be considered in the meeting the following 
day, then what was it? If he was not exceeding the bounds of discretion, 
might he ask for an explanation? To meet what he thought to be the wishes 
of Dr. von Simons, he would read the conclusions of the Allied experts on 
coal, which were as follows: 


‘The Allied experts— 


‘Considering that the figures produced by the German delegation are 
not such as to justify any modification whatever in the provisions of the 
protocol notified to the Germans on the gth July;? 


1 See No. 61. 2 See No. 56, appendix 1. 
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“Considering, further, that the Reparation Commission is alone qualified 
and competent to fix the programme: 


“Decide that the information put forward by the German experts should 
be transmitted to the Reparation Commission for careful examination, 
‘and propose that the protocol should be maintained as it stands as far as 
concerns articles 1 and 2. 

‘At the same time, the German experts called the attention of the Allied 
experts to the unduly wide terms in which paragraph 3 is drawn and which 
might be interpreted as requiring the German Government to satisfy the 
Reparation Commission as regards any change in its programme, even 
though it related solely to internal distribution. In order to meet this 
criticism, which the Allied experts consider well-founded, they propose that 
paragraphs 3 and 4 should be replaced by the following provisions :— 
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3. No modification in the said programme which may involve 
reduction in the amount of deliveries to the Allies shall be put into effect 
without the prior approval of the delegate of the Reparation Commis- 
sion in Berlin. 

‘4, The Reparation Commission, to which the German Govern- 
ment must periodically report the execution by the competent bodies of 
the orders for deliveries to the Allies, will notify to the interested Powers 
any infractions of the principles adopted herein, and recommend any 
further steps deemed necessary to secure the deliveries due under the 
priority stated in the first clause.” 


‘So far as concerns the necessity of taking steps to improve the condition 
of the miners as regards food and well-being, with a view to the increase of 
production, the Allied representatives recommend that the discussion of 
the best practical means of assisting in this matter should be taken up 
between Germany and the Allied Governments.’ 


Dr. von Simons said that he was obliged to M. Millerand for communicat- 
ing this report. This made it all the more his duty to answer the question 
raised regarding the change of attitude of the German delegation. He was 
able to assert that, since he had given his promise to produce the German 
programme, the members of the delegation had not lost a moment in hasten- 
ing its preparation. He did not wish to submit any part of the plan in isola- 
tion, as the various portions composed one whole. As he was setting out to 
come to the meeting, a text had been agreed upon, and copies were about to 
be made. On arrival, however, he had been told by the German coal experts 
that, in the matter of monthly deliveries of coal, demands had been made 
on the side of the Allies two and a half times greater than anything the 
German mining representatives considered possible. According to their 
calculations, which he believed were accurate, the result would be to reduce 
by one-third the coal available to supply German industries. As the German 
factories were already short of coal, and as their profits (by reason of the cost 
of production) were hardly enough to keep them going, this would represent 
a deadly blow to German industry. 
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M. Devacrorx said that he thought this question should be reserved for 
discussion on the following day, and asked Dr. von Simons if he would be 
good enough to confine himself to a reply to M. Millerand’s questions. 

Dr. von Simons said that, for the reasons he had given, the Chancellor, his 
colleagues on economic subjects and himself had, after consulting the experts, 
decided that it would be inopportune to submit their plan to the Allies in 
view of the new situation created by these coal demands. As, however, he 
had only had a few moments to talk about the matter before entering the 
meeting, he would ask leave to withdraw, with his colleagues, in order that 
he might consult with them and consider the report of the Allied experts 
which had now been supplied him. 

M. MILLERAND said that he was very pleased to find that the German 
delegation was willing to re-examine the question. He would hike to call his 
attention to one point. Perhaps it might be regretted that the Allied experts 
had not dealt with the question of percentages. They had not done so. 
Therefore, the figures before the German delegation could only be those 
mentioned by the Reparation Commission. In drafting their plans, there- 
fore, he was bound to assume that they had worked on these figures, and, as 
these figures remained unaltered, he was still perplexed at the reluctance to 
hand over the proposals exhibited by Dr. von Simons and his colleagues. 
He need hardly point out that it would be very regrettable to deprive the 
conference, unexpectedly and for no very apparent reason, of so important 
a document. 

M. DeEtacrorx said that before the German delegation replied he would 
like to add one more word. For his part, he would not think it right for the 
German delegation to alter anything in the plan they had elaborated, on the 
ground of the coal report by the Allied experts, seeing that this document 
contained no new figures and was still subject to discussion by the Allied 
Governments. 


(The German delegation then withdrew.) 


After the adjournment— 

Dr. von Simons said that when he had first come to the meeting he was 
under the impression that the experts had reached a decision which was to 
be final. Since hearing the statements of M. Delacroix and M. Millerand, 
he was led to the belief that these conclusions were not final, but would be 
subject to a discussion on the following day. He was, therefore, ready to lay 
before the Allied Governments the plan he had promised to furnish. He 
would like, however, to refer to a remark made by M. Millerand, based, he 
believed, on a misconception. M. Millerand had said that there need be no 
relation between the project of the German delegation and the report of the 
Allied experts, as the figures, as the German delegates were aware, all re- 
mained unchanged. In the view of the German delegation, the purpose of 
the meeting at Spa was to substitute for the unilateral statement of Germany’s 
obligations under section 233 of the treaty an arrangement by common 
agreement between Germany and the Entente Powers. Otherwise, there 
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would be little use for the elaboration of a project by the German delegation 
if the Entente Powers had no intention of discussing it. As he had many times 
observed, the coal question was an essential one from the point of view of 
Germany’s economic life, and no plan of reparations would be practicable 
without a solution of that question. 

M. DeEtacrokx said that section 233 of the treaty established the authority 
of the Reparation Commission, but it provided for the hearing of any claims 
and observations that might be made on behalf of Germany. It was to facili- 
tate this process that the Spa Conference was being held. However, it was 
hardly worth while to dwell on the subject of procedure. It would be more 
valuable to consider the proposals themselves in order to have a full dis- 
cussion on the following day. 

Dr. von Simons said that he would weary the conference as little as he 
could. The question, however, was vital for Germany. It must be understood 
that the project he would submit only held if an acceptable solution of the 
coal question were found. It could not be taken apart from the question of 
coal, which was a matter of life and death for his country. He would only 
add one further remark. The German delegation had hoped to have the 
project, including the coal question, examined by experts of both parties, 
and that in the meanwhile the penal provisions of the terms dictated should 
be provisionally held in suspense, in order that the freedom of the discussion 
should not be influenced. He now begged to hand to the secretary-general 
the plans of his delegation. One part of the document, he regretted to say, 
was not ready, but he hoped it would be very shortly. The drafts he was 
submitting were short, and he regretted that it had been impossible to 
translate them. He had been informed that the French and British secre- 
tariats would kindly give their assistance in this matter. He hoped they 
would be good enough to take the translation upon themselves. 

M. Devacroix said that the problem would be considered as a whole, but 
the Allied Governments reserved the right of reopening the discussion on coal 
if from their own point of view this appeared to them necessary. 

M. MILLERAND said that Dr. von Simons had mentioned him as acting 
under a misconception of the purpose of the Spa meeting. Dr. von Simons 
considered the meeting had the purpose of substituting an agreement for the 
provisions of section 233. He would like to remind him of the essential 
passage of the San Remo declaration :—3 


“The Allies do not ignore the difficulties with which the German 
Government is faced, and do not intend to insist upon a too literal inter- 
pretation of the treaty. But they are unanimous in declaring that they 
cannot permit a continuation of these infractions of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles; that the treaty must be executed and remain as the basis of relations 
between Germany and the Allies; and that they are determined to take all 
measures, even to the extent, if necessary, of the occupation of further 


3 See No. 18, Appendix 4. 
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German territory, which will have the effect of ensuring the execution of 

the treaty.’ 

The meaning of this was that the treaty, and with it section 233, remained 
unimpaired. However, as the chairman had said, interpreting the views of 
all the Allied Governments, it was intended to apply the treaty equitably 
and, if possible, by mutual agreement. 


(The meeting adjourned until 11 a.m. on the following day.) 
Hotel Britannique, Spa, 
July 11, 1920. 
No. 64 


1.C.P. 133] British Secretary's Notes of an Inter-Allied Conference held at the 
Villa Fraineuse, Spa, on Monday, July 12, 1920, at 10.30 a.m. 


PRESENT: Belgium: M. Delacroix, Prime Minister (in the Chair); M. Hymans, 
Minister for Foreign Affairs; M. Jaspar, Minister of the Interior; 
SECRETARY, M. Rolin Jacquemyns. 

British Empire: The Right Hon. D. Lloyd George, Prime Minister ; The 
Right Hon. the Earl Curzon of Kedleston, Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs; The Right Hon. Sir L. Worthington-Evans; sECRE- 
TARIES, Sir M. Hankey, Captain Abraham, Mr. Philip Kerr. 

France: M. Millerand, President of the Council; M. Francois Marsal, 
Minister of Finance; M. Le Trocquer, Minister of Public Works; 
M. Berthelot; secrETARY, M. Massigli. 

Italy: Count Sforza, Minister for Foreign Affairs; Marquis della Torretta; 
SECRETARY, Signor Galli. 


Japan: Viscount Chinda; secretary, Mr. Saito. 
INTERPRETER: M. Camerlynck. 


Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said that he had been unable to join his colleagues on 
the previous day. His slight indisposition, however, had given him 
time to think. He believed the conference was on the eve either of 
a great success or a great mess. He had read the documents! sup- 
plied by the German delegation. They were very vague, but they might be 
the basis of a fruitful discussion. If, on the other hand, an attempt were 
made to rush to a conclusion in one day, the heads of the Governments might 
go home with nothing done. Although, no doubt, public opinion was quite 
pleased at the success attained in the matter of disarmament, it was on coal 
and reparations that the conference would be judged. This matter required 
close examination. The danger came not from Dr. von Simons or from 
Herr Stinnes, but, if he might be permitted to say so, from M. Millerand, 
who wished to go to Paris to be there on the 14th July.2, Might he be per- 
mitted to say that this imposing ceremony was an annual one, that it would 
occur again year by year, and that similar important functions occurred 
1 See note 7 below. 


2 The French national holiday, marked by a military parade, on the anniversary of the 
storming of the Bastille in 1789. 
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in other countries. If there were an anniversary of this sort in England he 
would not himself abandon the conference to attend it. He would forgo 
standing in the sun to receive the salute even of the bravest troops in the 
world, rather than accept the responsibility of breaking off the conference. 
If questioned in Parliament as to what had been accomplished at Spa, he 
might be driven to say that all was going well, but that the 14th July had 
spoilt everything. It was impossible to meet the Germans that morning. He 
had seen the reports of the experts, and there was an important point upon 
which the Allies were not even agreed among themselves. This point was 
coal. As he had said before, he believed the conference was on the eve of a 
great success or a great failure. If it broke up with the mere imposition of 
terms on Germany, this might perhaps lead to the fall of the present German 
Government. He wished to put himself in the position of the Germans. 
Their country was beaten, but they had 3 million rifles, 12,000 guns, 15,000 
machine-guns, and 4 millions of trained soldiers. Across their frontiers were 
advancing, or threatening to advance, triumphant armies. In such a position 
he would say to himself: ‘Little as I like the Bolsheviks, I prefer them to 
humiliation. By giving myself to them I shall have confusion for some years, 
but at the end my coal mines, my railways, my industries and my harbours 
will still be existent, and my trained workmen will still be alive; I shall have 
six years of purgatory, and then restart normal life; I shall avoid humilia- 
tion; I may liberate myself of the indemnity owed abroad, and even of my 
own. internal debt.’ This, he believed, was what the German must say to 
himself. The Allied Governments must not drive Germany to that. The 
document the German delegation produced was material for a possible 
settlement. All hope of reaching one should not be abandoned in favour of 
any appointment of a ceremonial nature, however important. He had 
desired to meet, without the presence of any experts, in order to put this 
aspect of the matter before M. Millerand, and he suggested that the morning 
be spent in seeing to what extent agreement existed among the heads of the 
Allied Governments. It would be necessary to choose a spokesman, and if 
M. Millerand spoke and said anything with which the British Government 
could not agree, it would be impossible to interrupt; retirement behind the 
scenes would be necessary, and an awkward situation would arise. He there- 
fore suggested that the Germans be told that the Allied Governments would 
* rather meet them late in the afternoon, as they wished to spend the morning 
in discussion among themselves. Then he would put before them the pro- 
posal that experts of both sides should meet to elucidate some points in their 
proposals, and that they should spend a couple of days over this while M. 
Millerand was absent. He had heard that the German delegates were ready 
to state a figure before the council. He thought it would be fatal if they 
did so. It was bound to be one that could not be accepted; it would be re- 
vealed to the public, and there would be great excitement about it. It was far 
better that these figures should be stated quietly in an expert gathering, and 
discussed there for two days. If M. Millerand must go, he could return on 
Wednesday night. He was sure that he would sacrifice himself for the benefit 
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of his country. The conference must not risk plunging Germany into con- 
fusion and delivering it to the Bolsheviks, or tempting the Germans to say: 
‘Away with your disarmament and your indemnity.’ If they did so, who 
would raise the armies to coerce them? 

M. MILLERAND said that he thought Mr. Lloyd George, contrary to his 
habit, was too pessimistic. He thought the conference was on the eve of a 
signal success or of a signal failure. It seemed to himself that if the Allies 
were firm, the signal success was assured. Dr. von Simons had asked for a 
private interview with him. Thinking there could be no harm in granting 
this request, he had met Dr. von Simons that morning in an unofficial con- 
versation. Neither side had committed its Government; still less did M. 
Millerand commit the Allied Governments. From this conversation, how- 
ever, some points of value resulted, which he would place before his colleagues. 
Mr. Lloyd George had said that the German documents were vague, but 
might serve as a basis for discussion. He quite agreed, but there must be a 
clear understanding as to what was the decisive consideration. He had taken 
the opportunity to say on the previous day several times, intentionally, that 
the Spa Conference had been convened with the object of enforcing the 
treaty—enforcing it, no doubt, in a liberal spirit, but without divergence 
from its terms. According to the treaty it was the duty of the Reparation 
Commission to decide on the amount due from Germany, and on the instal- 
ments in which she must pay. Dr. von Simons had admitted this point of 
view to be correct, and had raised no objection. He had, however, expressed 
a wish that the methods of approaching the subject should be modified. As 
the result of the exchange of views that had taken place concerning financial 
arrangements, coal, and the reconstitution of the devastated districts, the 
suggestion was that meetings of experts should be held to submit proposals 
to the Reparation Commission, working under the terms of the treaty, 
together with Ministers or Ambassadors, as suggested by Mr. Lloyd George. 
He thought this method was practicable. The council was not in a good 
position to deal with such questions. These questions could not be examined 
without all the relevant documents. The Spa Conference had scored a great 
success concerning disarmament. If it could announce that in the matters of 
coal and reparations it had ended or adjourned after entrusting to the 
Reparation Commission, in concert with Allied and German experts, a 
number of data produced at the conference for close consideration, 1t would 
be considered to have succeeded in these questions too. Mr. Lloyd George 
had chaffed him about the 14th July. He begged to assure Mr. Lloyd George 
that it was not for his own amusement that he wished to attend the ceremony, 
nor was it merely a military review that concerned him. The real question 
was, what method should be adopted? It was impossible to work with vague 
figures handed in at the conference, subject to constant modification and 
liable to leak out. The figures must be considered by experts. The experts 
could only work properly in their accustomed place of work, with their books 
and papers of reference. He thought the Spa Conference would have achieved 
a success by substituting for the method of exchanging notes between Berlin 
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and the Allied capitals, continuous contact between the experts of both sides 
in Paris, When their work was completed, the conference could assemble 
again, cither at Spa or elsewhere, to found conclusions upon their work. The 
essential thing was that the treaty should be put into execution, and that the 
Reparation Commission, modified as suggested by Mr. Lloyd George, should 
be able to operate. The Spa Conference should terminate, not only after 
collecting the elements of a solution, but with a common understanding for 
the method by which it might be hastened. He himself could see no objection 
to this way of conducting business. 

M. DEtacrorx said that, after hearing Mr. Lloyd George and M. Miller- 
and, he thought it might be possible to reconcile their two views. Mr. Lloyd 
George, with the help of the experts of both sides, hoped to reach an agreed 
conclusion at Spa. M. Millerand wished to remit the data obtained to the 
Reparation Commission, modified as proposed, working in collaboration 
with German experts. Would it not be possible, before remitting the question 
to the Reparation Commission on these terms, to reach some general in- 
structions to be given to it, the principles of which could be agreed as 
between the heads of the Governments and the German delegation, notably 
on the matters of coal and reparations. If the consent of the German 
Government could be obtained to solutions in principle on certain points, 
a great step would have been achieved. 

Mr. Lioyp GEeorcE said that he agreed with the chairman. The con- 
ference was not making any progress, and progress was absolutely necessary. 
He had waited with anxiety to hear the result of the mysterious meeting of 
Dr. von Simons and M. Millerand. It appeared, however, to have resulted 
in very little, unless M. Millerand had omitted to reveal all that had taken 
place. An agreement that the treaty must be respected hardly justified a 
clandestine meeting. This was already common ground. The main thing 
was that progress was not being made. The machinery of the Reparation 
Commission had existed before, and was working without result. He hoped 
the conference would have started it going in real earnest. In the last few 
days agreement had been sought about coal, but there was no agreement 
even among the Allies themselves. This was fatal. What instructions could 
be given to the Reparation Commission and to the Government repre- 
sentatives and to the experts? Could any new instructions be given when 
there was no agreement? Coal was a pivotal question. If questioned in 
Parliament, all he would be able to say was that the matter had been referred 
to the Reparation Commission. He thought M. Delacroix was quite right 
in saying that the instructions to be given should be settled in principle. 
There were German documents to work on, but no Allied document. If all 
the conference could say was that the treaty must be applied, it would have 
met in vain. M. Millerand was concerned about the 14th July. In Great 
Britain there was an important day called the 31st March. A British Minister 
once said that if all the interests of the British Empire were placed in one 
scale and the 31st March in the other, the 31st March would outweigh the 
rest. In the same way, M. Millerand gave greater weight to the 14th July 
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than to peace in Europe, coal for France, and reparation for the devastated 
districts. He implored M. Millerand to find some presentable gentleman 
to take his place in the sun. He would thereby save a headache for himself 
and perhaps, if his choice were discreet, rid himself of an undesirable 
colleague! He could not go back and say that the question had merely been 
remitted to the Reparation Commission with the assistance of a few other 
gentlemen. This would not satisfy the British Parliament. He did not know 
how far it would go down in the French, Belgian and Italian Parliaments. 
He did not expect to get a settlement as to figures, but he thought the 
question should be explored further. The Allies had before them a German 
Government which wished to reach an agreement. The next German 
Government might be worse. He wished the German delegation to return 
to its country and say that it had made progress and reached a fair agree- 
ment. If restraint were shown they would be able to set to work. He wished 
to take advantage, in the presence of the German delegation, to have the 
whole question examined by experts for two days. Then the conference 
would meet again and agrce on general principles by way of instruction to the 
Reparation Commission. 

M. MILLERAND said that he must free Mr. Lloyd George of two ideas that 
seemed to obsess him. Dr. von Simons and he had not put on periwigs, 
masks and cloaks and retired into hiding. He had merely received a message 
on the previous evening from Dr. von Simons asking for a conversation. He 
held this conversation, thinking there would be no harm in it, and had com- 
mitted no one to anything. He had already placed the results before the 
meeting. As to the other point, he was quite ready to sacrifice the 14th July 
to Mr. Lloyd George if he understood Mr. Lloyd George to agree to what 
had been proposed by the chairman. Mr. Lloyd George, however, thought 
there was no agreement about anything. In that case what had happened 
to the Boulogne decision; and to the unanimous report of the coal experts? 
It was true that they had not agreed on figures. About this it was certainly 
, desirable to have a discussion. As to the financial question, if any of the 
Allies, after hearing the Germans, thought that the Boulogne Agreement 
should be modified in any respect, he was prepared to discuss; but he wished 
that there should be no misapprehension. If he was asked to stay at Spa in 
order to give general instructions to the Reparation Commission concerning 
coal, finance and reparation, he would agree. If he were asked to stay and 
settle these questions with the Germans, he was not ready to do so. He was 
prepared to hear their views, to consider them, and then to act as the treaty 
prescribed, through the Reparation Commission. This was his point of view, 
and if it had no other merit it was clear. 

M. DeExacrorx said he understood M. Millerand consented to stay at Spa 
in order to discuss what general instructions should be given to the Repara- 
tion Commission. Did he understand him to consent to inform the Germans 
what these instructions would be? 

M. MILieRAND said that he would. Mr. Lloyd George had questioned 

3Cf. No. 31, appendix, also Documents relatifs aux réparations, pp. 45-49. 
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what instructions could be given to the Reparation Commission. He would 
like to suggest one form of settlement in the matter of coal. Monthly de- 
liveries could be fixed for the following six months, including December 1920. 
Hitherto no agreement had been reached, as the Germans said that the 
demands presented to them exceeded their power. If a promise of 2 million 
tons a month could be obtained from the German delegation until December, 
the fixing of the contribution after that time might be remitted to the 
Reparation Commission, together with experts. This alone, he thought, 
would constitute a great success. It might possibly be brought about most 
easily by a conversation with Dr. von Simons alone. As to reparations, there 
was the Boulogne memorandum. It was perhaps undesirable to com- 
municate it as a whole to the Germans, but an extract might be made from 
it and handed to Dr. von Simons, in order to see what attitude he would take 
in the matter of the annuities. As there existed a common basis of agreement 
among the Allies, why not use it for a conversation with the Germans? Ifthe 
German representatives agreed, the Reparation Commission could be com- 
municated with and could conduct the rest of the affair. 

Mr. Lioyp GEorGE said that he was very much in agreement with 
M. Delacroix. He did not wish the conference to end in the usual statement 
that complete accord had been reached among the Allies, and no concrete 
results besides that. M. Millerand did not wish to deal with the Germans, 
but only to fix general principles as among the Allies. On this he begged to 
differ. Take, for instance, the question of coal. In this matter he knew he 
was suspect, and must speak with great precaution, but he thought it was 
better for the Allies to obtain by agreement a figure less than any figure they 
might have to impose. Take, for instance, deliveries of 2 million tons by 
agreement, as against 2,400,000 tons by imposition. The Germans would 
have to dig this coal, and the workmen would have to do overtime. The 
owners, moreover, would have to collaborate. These results could only be 
obtained by an agreement with the German Government. British miners were 
only extracting 75 per cent. of the amount dug at the beginning of the war. 
The reason was that, somehow or other, it was not possible to induce the 
miners to make greater efforts. Belgium alone seemed to have succeeded in 
doing this. He wished he knew the secret. Until German workmen were 
persuaded to work more, France would not obtain her coal. The forcible 
imposition of terms would not make them work. The German Government 
might pass an order, but it would remain ineffective. M. Millerand had 
come some way to meet his colleague; he would beg him to come a little 
further. He would like to carry Herr Stinnes and Herr Hué, and to get them 
to say that they would try and meet the needs of the Allies, even though they 
exceeded anything they thought of offering. The Governments would be 
judged not by the declarations they would make at the close of the confer- 
ence, but by the number of trucks of coal coming into France, Belgium and 
Italy. He begged M. Millerand to come a little further in his direction and 
to agree to making a settlement with the German delegation. The same 
applied to reparation. He did not hope for any agreement on figures. This 
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went beyond his most sanguine hope; but some progress could be made. He 
had never thought that reparation could be obtained in cash, and there was 
now the German proposal (good or bad) to pay by contributions in labour 
or raw material. He would like this to be examined. France’s need was to 
get the devastated areas restored. It was worth while examining what the 
German proposal meant. Speeches in open conference were of little use. 
This was a matter for expert examination. Such an examination would 
obtain more precise statements, and might result in a forward step, and at 
least to an agreement on principle. If this failed, the worst result would be 
that the Ministers would be absent from their respective countries for a few 
days. He thought their countries could stand this. There was a strike of 
miners threatened in England, and he had many motives for returning, but 
he did not wish the conference to end with nothing done, and be forced to 
attend another in three months. Nor did he wish to be put into the situation 
of saying in the British Parliament, when questioned, that a few more days’ 
effort might have achieved useful results, had not some members of the council 
unfortunately felt bound to return home. He would like to add that all he 
proposed meant no straying beyond the terms of the treaty itself, the pro- 
ceedings remaining within the purview of Part VIII. 

M. MILLERAND said that he thought he and Mr. Lloyd George were 
getting nearer to one another as to coal.* He entirely agreed that it would be 
better to have the German Government’s consent to the 2 million tons than 
to impose a claim for 2,400,000. Should this agreement be obtained, the 
figure would be passed to the Reparation Commission in order to remain 
within the terms of the treaty. As to reparations, he thought Mr. Lloyd 
George was under some illusion if he thought that the experts could, in two 
days, come to any conclusion on the German proposals for the restoration of 
the devastated areas. On this matter it would be necessary to consult the 
French Minister dealing with the devastated districts. He would have to 
take into consideration the work already done, the contracts entered into 
and the agreements being negotiated. All that could be done would be to 
receive the German proposals and, after an exchange of comment, to remit 
them to Paris to be worked out in detail. As to the financial settlement, he 
wished to ask Mr. Lloyd George a very definite question. Was there to be 
any mention of figures? He was prepared to extract from the Boulogne Agree- 
ment some statement of principle and communicate it to the Germans and to 
receive their remarks on it, but he was not ready to inform them of the figure 
in that agreement regarding the amount of [? or] the number of the annuities. 

Mr. Lioyp GEorGE said that he assumed this would not hold if the 
Germans accepted the Allied figures. 

M. MILLERAND said he would not give them figures, especially as in their 
note they expressly limited the annuities to thirty, whereas the Allies had 
contemplated forty-two. He did not wish to open that question in discussion 
between the heads of Governments. In a word, he agreed to what was pro- 
posed regarding coal. He would be pleased if the bases of solutions for the 

4 In another text this full stop was placed after the word ‘another’. 
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financial and reparations problems could be defined. For this he was pre- 
pared to stay in Spa, but he was not ready to go further. Dr. von Simons 
was perhaps ready to agree to deliveries of 2 million tons a month for six 
months. Herr Stinnes would hold out for 1,500,000.5 He did not wish to talk 
with Herr Stinnes. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorGE asked whether M. Millerand agreed to make an 
effort to obtain the consent of the German Government in the conference to 
coal deliveries on the basis of 2 million tons a month, or did he mean that the 
Reparation Commission was to make the demand. If he meant the latter, 
he thought no good purpose would be served. 

M. MILLERAND said he agreed to substitute, by consent of the Govern- 
ments, the figure of 2 million for the figure of 2,400,000 reached by the 
Reparation Commission. If consent were obtained, the matter would be 
ratified by the Reparation Commission in order that the terms of the treaty 
should be respected. 

M. DE.cacrorx said that the question was a very difficult one. It was not 
easy to go into details of the German offer regarding the supply of labour and 
raw material for reparation without examination by the Ministries concerned 
with the subject, nor was it feasible to remit the problem to the Reparation 
Commission unless figures were discussed. M. Millerand objected to all 
mention of figures. He wished to ask whether M. Millerand would object to 
the communication of the Allied figures in private conversation, either 
between himself as chairman and Dr. von Simons, or between heads of 
Governments and the German Chancellor and Minister for Foreign Affairs. 
In this conversation the German plenipotentiaries might be informed of the 
forty-two annuities contemplated at Boulogne. The number of annuities, 
however, was secondary, and if their amount could be raised, their number 
could be diminished. It was only if a figure was agreed upon that the 
Reparation Commission could work usefully and determine the money value 
of deliveries in kind. He was prepared to meet Dr. von Simons on behalf of 
his colleagues if they desired him to do so. 

M. MILLERAND said he was doing all he could and would continue to do 
all he could to meet the views of his colleagues, but he could not agree to this 
for two reasons. The first was that it would mean the suppression of article 
233 of the treaty, which declared quite clearly that the Reparation Commis- 
sion must fix the amounts and instalments to be paid by Germany; but there 
was a further reason. He could not run the nisk of fixing once for all the 
amount due from Germany to the Allies without very close examination by 
experts, nor could he undertake to determine the instalments and methods 
of payment to be adopted. This again required expert examination, as the 
results might be of the highest importance. Once the heads of Governments 
had committed themselves with the German delegation, the question could 
never be reopened. 

M. Devacrorx asked whether the heads of Governments had not reached 
decisions of this character at Boulogne. 

5 In another text this figure was amended to read ‘1,100,000’. 
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M. MILLERAND said decisions had been reached which were binding as 
between the Allies, but which left them free as a whole in face of the Germans. 
This freedom would disappear once the figures had been brought into play. 

Mr. Lioyp GeEorcE said that what he had in his mind was the following :— 


That a further attempt be made to secure an agreement with the Ger- 
mans as to the monthly deliveries of coal and that the Allied representa- 
tives be directed to negotiate with them on the basis of coal deliveries of 
2 million tons a month. That the question be referred to an Allied and 
German Commission to discuss and report to this conference. 

That the Reparation Commission, with the assistance of other repre- 
sentatives of Allied Governments, should immediately examine the pro- 
posals of the German Government with the German experts in order 
thoroughly to explore the character of these proposals, and that the con- 
ference be adjourned for two days to enable this exploration to take place. 


M. MILLERAND said that he thought it inexpedient to remit the question of 
the 2 million tons to an expert commission. The experts would have Herr 
Stinnes before them. He thought the only chance of success was the method 
proposed by M. Delacroix, namely, a private talk with Dr. von Simons. He, 
on his side, could retire and consult his experts. If he returned with a favourable 
answer, so much the better. If not, the Allied Governments retreated to 
their old position, the 2,400,000 tons of the Reparation Commission. 

Count Srorza suggested there was room for the work of the experts; even 
on the basis of an agreement for 2 million tons monthly,‘ it was clear that this 
figure could not be obtained in July. The experts could work out deliveries 
for the following months to bring the six-monthly total up to 12 million tons. 

M. MILLERAND said that it must not be lost sight of that the Reparation 
Commission’s figures, on which they based their belief that Germany could 
furnish 2,400,000 tons, had never been challenged. There was also a point 
of law. He could not leave the decision of the contribution to be made by 
Germany to a committee of experts half composed of German experts. This 
would violate the treaty, and he was not prepared to substitute a committee 
of this kind for the Reparation Commission. Dr. von Simons could consult 
his advisers and make counter-proposals if he wished. Further, on the coal 
question, he would propose that the heads of Governments should meet 
Dr. von Simons in a small meeting and ask him whether he would consent 
to deliver 2,000,000 tons a month for six months. If he did, the Allied 
Governments would instruct their representatives on the Reparation Com- 
mission to substitute this figure for the figure of 2,400,000. 

As to the second part of Mr. Lloyd George’s proposal, he saw no harm in 
submitting the whole of the suggestions made by the German Government 
(A.J. 210, A.J. 211 and A.J. 212)7 to the Reparation Commission, assisted 

¢ In another text this comma was amended to a full stop. 

7 Not appended to filed copy. These three documents were the three notes presenting 
the propositions of the German Government, as printed in the German text in Die Kon- 


Sferenz in Spa vom 5 bis 16 Juli 1920, pp. 89-93, and in the French text in Documents relatifs 
aux réparations, pp. 62-66. 
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by Government representatives. He must again state that he could not take 
part in an open discussion with the German delegation on the amount due 
or on the instalments to be paid. 

Mr. Lioyp GEorcE said that this was not suggested. He thought the 
Reparation Commission could make a report to the conference in two days. 

M. MILLERAND said that he apologised for insisting on the observance of 
forms. He thought the Ministers or Ambassadors attached to the Reparation 
Commission should make the report to the heads of Governments, and not 
the Reparation Commission itself. 


(After some further discussion, the following conclusions were reached :— 


1. That the Spa Conference should continue for the discussion of the 
questions of coal and reparations with the following procedure :— 

2. As regards coal, the heads of the Allied delegations, with one secretary 
each, should meet Herr Fehrenbach and Dr. von Simons at 3.30 p.m., and 
should offer them to accept deliveries of 2,000,000 tons a month for six 
months by Germany instead of 2,400,000 tons a month as laid down by the 
Reparation Commission, but only on the distinct understanding that the 
new figure was agreed by the Germans. 

Should the Germans accept this figure, the Allied representatives on the 
Reparation Commission should be instructed by their respective Govern- 
ments to adopt this figure and communicate it formally to the German 
Government, as provided by the treaty. 

3. That as regards reparations, the members of the Reparation Com- 
mission, with a representative of the Allied Governments, should examine, 
with the German delegation and German experts, the plan proposed by 
the Germans, to ascertain in greater detail what is, in fact, proposed, and 
that a report should be made thereon by the representatives of the Govern- 
ments to this Conference.) 


(The meeting then adjourned, at 1 p.m.) 
Hétel Britannique, Spa, 
July 12, 1920. 


No. 65 


1.C.P. 134] British Secretary's Notes of a Meeting held at the Villa Fraineuse, 
Spa, on Monday, july 12, 1920, at 3.30 p.m. 


PRESENT: Belgium: M. Delacroix, Prime Minister (tn the Chair) ; M. Jaspar, Minister 
of the Interior; sECRETARIES, M. Rolin Jacquemyns, Le Baron 
Guillaume. 
British Empire: The Right Hon. D. Lloyd George, Prime Minister; The 
Right Hon. Sir L. Worthington-Evans; sECcRETARY, Sir M. Hankey. 
France: M. Millerand, President of the Council; M. Le Trocquer, 
Minister of Public Works; sEcRETARY, M. Berthelot. 
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Italy: Count Sforza, Minister for Foreign Affairs; Signor Bertolini; 
SECRETARY, Signor Giannini. 

Japan: Viscount Chinda; sEcRETARY, Mr. Saito. 

Germany: Herr von Fehrenbach, Imperial Chancellor; Dr. von Simons, 


Minister for Foreign Affairs; sECRETARY, Dr. von Simson. 
INTERPRETERS: M. Camerlynck, M. Godart, Dr. Reinhardt. 


1. M. DELAcRorxX, in opening the meeting, said that the German delegates 
had been invited to this conversation at a smaller meeting as 
the best means of interchanging explanations on the subject of 
| coal and reparations. In regard to coal, the Reparation Com- 
mission had fixed 2,400,000 tons a month as the amount to be delivered by 
Germany. Although this figure had been fixed after making due allowance 
for the needs of German industries, and after taking into consideration the 
actual amount of the output of coal in Germany, the Allies had been con- 
sidering whether it would be possible to fix a lower figure. After consultation 
with their experts they had decided that they could fix, as a temporary 
arrangement for a period of six months, on a figure of 2 million tons a month, 
on the clear understanding that this arrangement was agreed to by the 
German Government. If the German Government agreed, the members 
of the Reparation Commission would be instructed by their Governments 
to reduce their figure of deliveries from 2,400,000 tons to 2 million tons. He 
repeated that the arrangement was a provisional one, for a trial period of 
six months. This offer was a step towards agreement on the question of 
coal deliveries. 

Dr. von Simons said the German delegation thought they could recognise 
this period of six months as suitable for a trial, and that they were prepared 
to accept it. The figure of 2 million tons, however, as the basis of the experi- 
ment, was, according to the advice of their experts, much too high. The 
German Government was not in a position to fix a figure without the assist- 
ance of the coal industry and of the miners. In the new Germany there had 
been formed a combination of interests of the capitalists and proprietor[s] of 
the mines, on the one hand, and the workmen on the other. This formed the 
basis of the new social organisation of the country. It found expression in the 
Reichstreuhandgesells[c]haft, which provided the solution of the social diff- 
culties in 1918. That is to say, the Government can extract from industry 
a certain amount of material with the assistance of the owners and miners. 
Without their assistance the Government would not have the coal at its 
disposal, nor would it be at the disposal of the Allies. He asked, therefore, 
that the present proposal should be discussed with the German experts, who 
could help with their experience. 

Mr. Lioyp GEorcE said he would like to speak one word, as the repre- 
sentative of one of the Allies who was not concerned with deliveries of coal, 
except indirectly so far as regards the question of reparation. He was, there- 
fore, to a certain extent in a position of impartiality in the matter. No part 
of the coal delivered by Germany would come to Great Britain, but he hada 
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certain experience of the difficulties of the subject. Very much depended 
upon creating the right atmosphere among the Allies and in Germany. If 
the nght atmosphere was created, things would be made much easier, and 
the conference would be in a better position to examine the difficulties and 
the questions which were in conflict between the two parties. He spoke in 
all sincerity, as one desiring the peace of Europe above everything, and the 
restoration of the normal life among its nations. He trusted that the German 
delegation would make a special effort and would—he would not say ‘place 
itself in actual danger’—but would at any rate run some risks in accepting 
the figure now offered, because they would thereby create the right atmo- 
sphere and make it easier to get on with other questions. He only made this 
plea because Great Britain was not directly concerned in the question, since 
it would not receive a ton of coal. He was certain, however, that their 
acceptance would ease a difficult situation, and he appealed that Germany 
should agree when France, Belgium and Italy, who were the Allied nations 
mainly concerned, had been able to accept it. 

Dr. von Simons said he was very happy to declare, in the name of the 
German delegation, that he was in complete agreement with Mr. Lloyd 
George as regards the necessity of reconstructing the countries lately at war. 
The German Government would compel themselves to adopt every possible 
means to achieve it. Unhappily, he could not forget that the atmosphere in 
Germany had not been improved by the method followed by Spa. He found 
that in Germany the hopes that had been centred in this conference had been 
disappointed. With a view to obtaining a better atmosphere at the end of the 
conference, he would give his idea. He had the honour to propose that, 
before the leading men and politicians agreed on a figure, they should concert 
a principle. The principle to be adopted for coal was that Germany, in the 
matter of the distribution of coal, should not be placed in a better situation 
than the countries with which she had been at war, particularly France, 
Belgium and Italy; and, on the other hand, neither France, Belgium nor 
Italy should be put in a more serious situation than Germany. That was the 
principle for distribution. It was possible for Germany to give 1 million tons 
a month, It was possible, also, for her to give other raw materials and manu- 
factures. If the subject was studied by experts it would be found that the 
German Government could not, of its own accord, fix on a figure as high as 
2 million tons. 

M. Devacrokx said that if the conference once started discussing principles 
it would get away from the object in view. The Allies had very carefully 
considered Dr. von Simons’s explanation, and understood his point of view, 
and it was after consideration of it that they had reached the figure of 
2 million tons. For the moment he wished to insist especially on what Mr. 
Lloyd George had said, and to ask if Germany could not accept a certain 
risk in order to realise a more favourable atmosphere for the further dis- 
cussions. 

Dr. von Simons said that it was necessary not only to consider the interests 
of the two parties concerned, but also the industry. The difficulty was that 
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the miners did not want to deliver too much coal, as they thought that this 
would eventually have the effect of putting some of the miners out of work. 
This was a vital question at the present time. 

Mr. Lioyp GeEorcE said that no one knew better than Dr. von Simons 
that a successful solution of the wider questions to be taken up would depend 
upon the relations of Germany with the outside world. That was in his mind 
when he asked Germany to go to the limit in making her offer, because then 
the other questions relating to the treaty would be discussed in a better spirit. 

Dr. von Simons then asked if he and his colleagues might withdraw to 
discuss the matter with their experts. 

M. DeEtacroix agreed. 


( There was a short adjournment.) 


On reassembling— 


Dr. von Simons said that the German delegation had examined with their 
experts the question of coal deliveries. Unfortunately, the experts thought 
that for the moment the figures suggested were totally unexecutable. There 
was no lack of goodwill either on the part of the Government or on that of 
the mining interests. The situation was that the miners had the intention 
to refuse to work extra shifts because they considered that their food was 
insufficient. For this reason Herr Hué and the other representatives of the 
miners had left Spa to consult with their organisation. Besides this, Herr Hué 
had to undertake a journey to the Geneva Conference.' He hoped it would 
be possible by raising the quantity of food to induce the miners to work over- 
time and to increase the output. For the moment, however, the German 
Government could not undertake to promise what the workmen would not 
carry out. It was necessary to consider the psychology of the Ruhr workmen, 
who were very obstinate people. If what they termed a bourgeois Govern- 
ment, in which they were not represented, asked them to work longer hours, 
they would almost certainly work less. He hoped, however, that with an 
increase in the supply of food in a few weeks they would be able to make an 
addition of 300,000 tons a month. In addition to this 300,000 tons to be 
achieved by the increase of food supply, he hoped that by an improvement 
in workmen’s dwellings to effect a further increase of 300,000 to 400,000 tons 
a month within the next few months, or at most within a year. He would say, 
therefore, without further discussion, that within this interval the amount 
would be increased to a rate of from 1,700,000 to 1,800,000 tons a month, 
without mentioning other possible causes of increase. For this purpose it 
was absolutely necessary for the German Government to reach complete 
agreement with the workmen, otherwise there would be a decrease rather 
than an increase in production. Otherwise, they would prefer to submit to 
the decision of the Reparation Commission the duty and responsibility of 
carrying out their decisions. He greatly regretted not to be able to give a 
more satisfactory reply, because he agreed with Mr. Lloyd George in what 
he had said of the importance of an atmosphere. Still, it would not be honest 


1 A forthcoming conference at Geneva of the International Miners’ Federation. 
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for the German Government to make a promise that they could not carry 
out. He wished to add one word more. He would suggest, if possible, to take 
the question up again in a special meeting of experts and delegates of the 
Government at Essen. Then, at Spa or elsewhere, he would suggest to take 
up the question of food. The German Minister of Food had prepared a 
memorandum which he had the honour not [now] to hand to M. Rolin 
Jacquemyns, the secretary-general of the conference. In this memorandum 
the Minister of Food brought forward the food question. It was only by 
getting more food that more coal could be obtained from Germany. 

M. Devacrorx then said that the Allies would like to retire for a short 
time, for discussion among themselves. 


(The conference again adjourned for a short time.) 


The conference reassembled at 5 p.m., M. Bertolini having joined the 
conference. 

M. MILLERAND said that the Allies now knew exactly where they were. 
They had told the German delegation their decision, which had been 
modified after consultation with their experts yesterday. He himself had also 
notified the Germans on the previous day of the modification made to the 
protocol,3 and this question could now be regarded as settled. 

In the same spirit of liberalism which the German delegation had recog- 
nised and which animated the reopening of the conference, he had now asked 
the German delegation to reply as to the question of percentage and accept 
the figure which had been communicated to them by the president. After 
discussion with the experts, the Germans had offered a figure which the 
Allies could not look at. In these conditions the Allies were obliged to resort 
to the treaty and to its mechanism; that is to say, to insist on the figures 
given, on the one hand, by the treaty, and, on the other hand, the lower 
figures fixed by the Reparation Commission. In making known this decision 
to the German delegation, he would add that it had been forced on the Allies. 
His colleagues now asked him to invite the German delegation to reconsider 
the matter further, and to bring back a fresh reply, and, if possible, a fresh 
proposal. The Allies must insist energetically that the German delegation 
should not remain deaf to this appeal, for the reasons which Mr. Lloyd 
George had set forth, and which had been sympathetically recognised by the 
German delegation. He would add that the Allies were particularly im- 
pressed by the considerations urged by Dr. von Simons, which was proved 
by the fact that it was referred to in the protocol, viz., in regard to the feeding 
of the German miners. They agreed that it was essential to the production 
of coal, and the Allies were in agreement to do all they could to assist in the 
improvement of the conditions, and more particularly in regard to the food 
of the miners. Hence, if the German delegation had any suggestions to offer, 
the Allies were ready to consider them and to examine in what form they 
could be realised practically. 

Dr. von Simons said that M. Millerand, the President of the Council of the 
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French Republic, had suggested a further delay in order that they might give 
their answer. He would certainly comply with this wish and think the matter 
over again, as the German delegation were very anxious to find a figure on 
which the conference could agree. It would be better, and much pleasanter 
from an economic point of view, to have a fixed figure, and economic life 
depended upon precise data. It was also difficult to settle financial questions 
without definite figures, or, if he might use an English expression, ‘to float 
a loan.’ Sufficient reflection on a question of this magnitude, however, could 
hardly be undertaken in the garden of this villa, or on the premises, and, as 
he would like to think the matter over fully, he asked that there might be an 
adjournment until the following day. 

As regards the second question, that of food, the German delegation were 
quite prepared to supply a practical proposal. In his view, the little memo- 
randum which he had presented to the secretary-general gave sufficient 
indications of what was proposed in this respect. He would speak further 
on the matter to Herr Hermes, the German Minister of Food. In the mean- 
while, he begged the Powers to read the memorandum before the discussion 
was resumed. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said he had one word of final appeal to Dr. von 
Simons. He wished to beg that the Germans should not throw the Allies back 
on the provisions of the treaty. If the machinery of the treaty had to be 
applied, it would be bad from an international point of view, and it would be 
particularly unfortunate, as it would show that the conference had failed to 
reach agreement. 


2. M. Devacroix said that as regards reparations, the Allies proposed that 
members of the Reparation Commission, with the co-operation of 
representatives of the Governments, viz., Ministers and Ambas- 
sadors, should examine, with the German delegates, in detail, the proposals 
handed in to [? by] the German delegation, and should report to the Con- 
ference of Spa. 

Count Srorza insisted on the importance of using the term ‘members of 
the Reparation Commission,’ and not the phrase ‘Reparation Commission,’ 
which was a body having a judicial and fixed status. 

M. Devacrorx said that the exact form the commission should take was 
not yet settled so far as the German delegation was concerned. 

Dr. von Srvons asked one question, viz.: Could the commission which was 
to be set up also form sub-commissions of experts who were not members of 
the Government? 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said it certainly could. The experts would not be on 
the committee, but could be added to sub-committees. 

M. DE-acrox said that, of course, the sub-committees would report to the 
commission itself, but not form part of it. 

Mr. Lioyp GEorcE said that since the representatives of the Powers on 
the Reparation Commission were experts, the German Government were 
entitled to nominate an expert to sit with a Minister; for example, the British 
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Government intended to nominate to sit on the commission with the members 
of the Reparation Commission their Ambassador at Berlin and a member 
of the British Cabinet, viz., Sir L. Worthington-Evans. 

M. MILLERAND said that France would nominate M. Charles Laurent and 
M. Frangois Marsal. 

M. Devacror said that Belgium would nominate M. Jaspar. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said that consequently the German Government were 
entitled to nominate a Minister and an expert. 

Dr. von Simons said he proposed to nominate Herr Melchior. 

Mr. Lioyp Georcs said that Herr Melchior would be very acceptable as 
he understood he was a very able financier. 

Dr. von Simons asked that the date and hour of the meeting might be 
notified. 

M. Devacroxx, after conferring briefly with his colleagues, announced that 
the first meeting would be on the following day, at 11 a.m. 


(The meeting was adjourned at 5.45 p.m.) 
Hotel Britannique, Spa 
July 12, 1920. 


No. 66 


1.¢.P. 135] British Secretary’s Draft! Notes of an Allied Meeting held at the 
Villa Fraineuse on Monday, July 12, 1920, at 4.30 p.m. 


PrEsENT: Belgium: M. Delacroix, Prime Minister; M. Jaspar, Minister of the 

Interior; sECRETARIES, M. Rolin Jacquemyns, Le Baron Guillaume. 

British Empire: The Right Hon. D. Lloyd George, Prime Minister; The 
The Right Hon. Sir L. Worthington-Evans; sECRETARY, Sir Maurice 
Hankey. 

France: M. Millerand, President of the Council; M. Le Trocquer, 
Minister of Public Works; sECRETARY (ACTING), M. Berthelot. 

Italy: Count Sforza, Minister for Foreign Affairs; sECRETARY, Signor 
Giannini. 

Japan: Viscount Chinda; sEcRETARY, Mr. Saito. 

INTERPRETER: M. Camerlynck. 


(This deliberation took place during an interval in the conference with the 
Germans. )? 
Mr. Lioyp Georce asked if it was not possible to consider the questions of 


coal and food together. If more food could not be given to the 
Delivery of Coal Miners they would not produce more coal. There was no 


by Germany— doubt that the miners were underfed. They were incapable 
Food for German of doing as much work as a Belgian, French or British worker. 
Miners He suggested that some arrangement should be made whereby 


the miners should get food on condition that they turned out 
a certain quantity of coal. 
Count Srorza wondered whether in saying this Mr. Lloyd George was 
1 Thus in heading in filed copy. 2 See No. 65. 
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not entering upon a much wider and more complex question. There was in 
existence an international commission for food purchase. Lord Crawford, 
the chairman, now stated that he found it impossible to continue this arrange- 
ment owing to technical difficulties connected with the staff. If the council 
was entering upon this order of ideas, ought it not to broach the question of 
reviving the international organisation. The nations had in this matter a 
very grave political and moral responsibility, and he thought that in con- 
sidering these questions they should enter upon the more general question 
of the purchase of food. 

M. MILLERAND said he agreed in the principles enunciated by Mr. Lloyd 
George and Count Sforza. He thought the question of food was one of the 
most important which they had to consider, and that they ought to go into 
the possibility of helping the German miners. He would add that in the 
protocol of the previous day the last paragraph had clearly stated their 
intention to negotiate discussions.3 If the Allies were face to face only with 
the German Government and Hué they could certainly reach an agreement, 
because on the question of improving the conditions of the miners they were 
all ready to do their best. What had happened, however, in this case was 
clearly that Herr Stinnes had got the upper hand of Dr. von Simons. He 
very much regretted this, but it had to be admitted that the Allies had failed. 
In what conditions, then, were we now? Nothing could be more clear and 
simple. There were two questions. First, the settlement of the protocol on 
which the experts had agreed yesterday, and second, the question of the 
percentage distribution of coal. On this the Allies were opposed to the 
intransigence of Herr Stinnes. In these circumstances the only thing to be 
done was to stand by what was right, and on this point he would particularly 
direct the attention of his colleagues, that they must stick to what had been 
fixed by the Reparation Commission, which in its decisions had taken into 
full account the needs of Germany. At the same time, he thought it would 
be useful to adopt Mr. Lloyd George’s suggestion and to undertake to do 
their best for feeding the miners. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said that he was inclined to agree on this occasion 
that Herr Stinnes was the villain of the piece, and he had succeeded 1n over- 
ruling Dr. von Simons. He was very disappointed that von Simons had not 
gone beyond the million tons. The 300,000 tons advance he had contem- 
plated was not enough. The British experts who had examined the question 
considered that a fair figure for Germany would be 1,800,000 tons a month, 
and he did not think that the Belgians or Italians disagreed. He would 
suggest that either M. Delacroix or M. Millerand (and if M. Delacroix 
undertook it, he would make a bare statement without any arguments as 
President of the Council) should say that they regretted Dr. von Simons had 
made no real advance; that they could not possibly accept his offer, and that 
the Reparation Commission considered Germany could supply 2,400,000 
tons a month. As compared with this the Allied offer showed a considerable 
reduction, but the Germans had made no real offer. In these circumstances 

3 See No. 63. 
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they had no alternative but to adhere to the treaty. He would add that the 
Allies were willing to consider the question of the food supply of the miners, 
They must, however, again ask the German Government to reconsider their 
decision and to come again with a new proposal, including, if they liked, 
some increase in the food supply for the miners; otherwise the Allies must fall 
back on the treaty. 

(M. Bertolini entered at this point.) 


M. MILLERAND said for his part he was ready to make a declaration on 
these lines if he had correctly understood it, viz., to say that the Allies greatly 
regretted Dr. von Simons had not brought a proposal deserving their atten- 
tion. In the circumstances, they were compelled to stick to the status quo ante. 
Nevertheless, he thought with Dr. von Simons that the question of the feeding 
of the miners was important, and if they were resolved to increase the coal 
production, the Allies were ready to increase the supply of food. They were 
ready to consider any suggestions of the German Government in regard to the 
food supply and to study them with a view to reaching a favourable solution. 

Mr. LiLoyp GeorcE said that M. Millerand should make it clear they were 
expecting another proposal from the German delegation before leaving Spa. 
He should show that the Reparation Commission had fixed 2,400,000 tons 
a month, and he should make it clear that in the absence of a proposal, the 
Allies must fall back on the machinery of the treaty. For this reason they 
hoped the Germans would give them a better proposal. 

M. MILLERAND agreed. 


Note.—The committee then adjourned, but reassembled at the conclusion 
of the meeting with the Germans.? 


Mr. LLoyp GeEorcE said that the enquiry in[to] the reparations was not really 
a matter for the Reparation Commission itself. ‘The new commission was not 
asked to give a decision. He thought it was most vital in the circumstances, 
and particularly as it was being held on Belgian territory, that a Belgian 
Minister, he would suggest M. Jaspar, should be in the chair. M. Millerand 
had insisted at the morning meeting that there should be no figure settled at 
this enquiry.* If the Reparation Commission dealt with the matter, it would 
be a formal affair, since the Reparation Commission was a judicial body. 
What was required was not a decision, but a report upon the whole situation. 

M. MILLERAND agreed that M. Jaspar should be in the chair. He under- 
stood that the members of the Reparation Commission would be on the new 
commission, but that the Reparation Commission itself was not bound by its 
decisions. 

Mr. Lioyp GEorGE quite agreed, and said the object was to obtain a semi- 
official report. He thought there should be a special secretary for this com- 
mission. 

(The meeting then adjourned.) 
Hétel Britannique, Spa, 
July 12, 1920. 
4 See No. 64. 
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1.C.P. 135A] British Secretary's Notes of a Meeting held at the Villa Frai- 
neuse, Spa, on Tuesday, July 13, 1920, at 5.15 p.m. 


PRESENT: Belgium: M. Delacroix, Prime Minister. 

British Empire: The Right Hon. D. Lloyd George, Prime Minister ; ‘The 
Right Hon. the Earl Curzon of Kedleston, Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs. 

France: M. Millerand, President of the Council. 

Italy: Count Sforza, Minister for Foreign Affairs. 

Japan: Viscount Chinda. 

SECRETARY: Sir M. Hankey. 

INTERPRETER: M. Camerlynck. 


(This meeting, which was of an informal character, was hastily assembled 
owing to information having been received that the German reply on 
coal, which was due to be given a quarter of an hour later, was of an 
unsatisfactory nature.) 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said he did not think that M. Millerand was likely to 
__, get what he wanted in the German coal offer. It was fairly clear 
Coal Delivertes that Herr Stinnes was in command, and in the circumstances 
from Germany ; 
it was hopeless to expect a satisfactory offer. He was very glad 
that M. Millerand had found it possible to take a conciliatory line, as this 
would strengthen the Allies. He had heard that afternoon that the German 
newspapers were talking of the probability of a break-up of the Spa Con- 
ference. His view was that the Allies should not break until they knew the 
position as regards Warsaw, and had received the Bolshevik decision.' If the 
Bolsheviks should refuse, an awkward situation would be created. France, 
with the other Allies would then have to give what support they could to the 
Poles. On the other hand, the Bolsheviks would probably then make over- 
tures to Germany. He was, therefore, against having a break with the 
Germans until it was known what the decision with the Bolsheviks was to be. 
If they agreed to the conference, the Allies would know where they were. 
Their hands would then be free to act as they thought fit with regard to 
Germany, and he was afraid they would have to take drastic action and 
occupy the Ruhr. 

M. MILLERAND said that, as Mr. Lloyd George had taken the initiative in 
the negotiations with the Bolsheviks, he knew better than anyone else how to 
deal with them. He gathered that a reply would be received in two, three or 
four days. The general situation, however, was very serious, and, in his 
opinion, the first condition was that there should be no suspicion that the 
Allies were acting with hesitation or feebleness. The great advantage of the 
conference had been that the Allies had shown themselves ready to adopt a 
policy of moderation and co-operation towards Germany. They had held 

1 In reply to the British note of July 11, 1920: cf. No. 59, note 6. 
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out their hand, but it had not been grasped. The situation would be very 
dangerous towards both Germany and the Bolsheviks if any sign of weakness 
were shown by the Allies. This was an impression that the Allies could not 
afford to give at any price. If, however, Mr. Lloyd George wanted to gain 
one, two or three days, he thought it might be arranged. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorceE said that that was all he wanted, and that this delay 
would be adopted on the distinct understanding that, if it were necessary to 
use force, the Allies would take action together. He hoped that the Bolshevik 
reply would be received either Wednesday or Thursday. Consequently, he 
did not wish to break off this afternoon. If this happened, the information 
would be telegraphed to Moscow, and the Bolsheviks would say that the 
Allies were in a weak position, and would have every incentive to make 
overtures towards Germany. 

M. MILLERAND said that as Mr. Lloyd George had taken the initiative in 
regard to the negotiations with the Bolsheviks, he himself did not feel he had 
the right to take any action which would hamper those negotiations. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said he would not feel entitled to ask for this unless he 
had said that if, after the Bolshevik reply was received, the Allies thought 
it right, he would be ready to take suitable action, such as the occupation of 
the Ruhr. 

M. MILLERAND said that if even by any chance the reply from the Bol- 
sheviks was unfavourable, the Allies might have to take action, for example, 
in the Ruhr. It must be understood, however, that in three days’ time, 
whatever was the reply of the Bolsheviks, the answer of the Allies on the 
question of coal should be decided. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said the Allies would have to take military advice as 
to the action to be taken. His proposal for this afternoon would be merely to 
take note of what was said by Dr. von Simons; to say that it created a grave 
situation, and immediately to telegraph for Marshal Foch and Field-Marshal 
Wilson to come back to Spa. That was the action which he most strongly 
advocated if the German reply, as was anticipated, was unsatisfactory. 

M. MILLERAND said that, whatever might be the opinion of the military 
experts, from the political and moral point of view the question of coal and 
the attitude of the Allies towards Germany was so important that in any case 
it would be necessary to say ‘No’ to the German offer. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said that the Allies were dealing with a very dangerous 
situation. There was a real risk of a combination of the Bolsheviks with 
Germany. He really would like, himself, to hear Marshal Foch’s opinion as 
to the military aspect of the situation. He was more competent than anyone 
else to advise the Allies how to deal with the situation simultaneously in 
Warsaw and on the Rhine. There was no difference between him and 
M. Millerand on the question of policy. He would support France and 
Belgium in any action which was advised, but he felt that at the moment the 
Allies must proceed not only cautiously, but even with subtlety. They must 
not do what the Germans had done in 1914 and rush into danger. 

Count Srorza said he wished to add that Italy was even more hungry for 
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coal than France. In fact, she was in a desperate situation. He was more 
pessimistic than either Mr. Lloyd George or M. Millerand. He thought that 
we ought not to talk of ‘the Bolsheviks,’ but of ‘Russia.’ There was a real 
danger that within a few weeks the Entente might find that, instead of being 
the victors, they were the defeated party. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE agreed that they might be confronted with millions of 
Russians, and that the greatest care must be exercised. 

M. MILLERAND said that, in his opinion, the great danger was to show any 
sign of weakness towards Germany. If the Allies gave way at all before 
Germany the situation was lost. 


(At this point Lord Curzon entered.) 


Mr. Lioyp GEorGE explained his proposals to Lord Curzon. After stating 
the probability of an unsatisfactory reply on the question of coal deliveries, 
he said that he was urging that, before breaking off with Germany, the Allies 
should wait to hear the news from Russia. There was a very strong party in 
Germany that wished to break off the Spa Conference. If it was broken off 
to-day, that information would get to Moscow, and the Bolsheviks would then 
aim at joining hands with Germany. Consequently, he was urging both 
prudence and subtlety. He wished to play for time. To-day he would 
merely say, quite unostentatiously, that it was a very serious situation, and 
he would telegraph for Marshal Foch and Field-Marshal Wilson to return 
to Spa. He would announce this in the newspapers. 

M. MILLERAND agreed. 

M. Devacrorx, asked by Mr. Lloyd George for his opinion, said that he 
had been much struck by a report supplied to the Belgian Government by 
General Maglinsc, who, after talking with Marshal Foch, reported doubtfully 
as to the desirability of an occupation of the Ruhr. He said that the people 
there were very turbulent, and might rebel. If the Allies wanted them to 
work they would decline, owing to lack of food. 

ViscouNT CHINDA said that, as had already been stated, the great danger 
was that the Bolsheviks might give the hand to Germany. If the negotiations 
were broken off to-day, a section of public opinion in Germany might wish 
to stand in with the Bolsheviks. Consequently, he thought negotiations 
should be continued for the present. 

M. MILLERAND said that he would like the question to be clearly faced. 
The question to-day was not that of the occupation of the Ruhr, but the 
acceptance or rejection by the Allies of the German offer in regard to coal 
deliveries. He considered it would be a disaster if the Allies accepted the 
German proposal. Consequently, for the moment the question was one of 
tactics. The issue, therefore, was what was to be said to the Germans, in 
order to leave in suspense the question of what action was to be taken in the 
event of an unsatisfactory reply. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said that he had just learned from Sir L. Worthington- 
Evans that the Germans had refused the figure for an annuity, because the 
coal question had not been settled. This showed that the situation was very 
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serious. He felt that it was a difficult matter to settle five minutes before 
meeting the Germans, who, as he was informed by Sir M. Hankey, had 
already arrived. 

M. Devacrorx handed to M. Camerlynck a document which had just 
arrived, stating that Dr. Wirth could not make a statement on the question 
of annuities until the question of coal deliveries was settled. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE suggested that all that had now to be done was to say 
to the Germans: ‘What have you to say?’ 


(M. Godart entered at this point and translated Dr. Wirth’s note (see 
Appendix). He then withdrew.) 


M. MILLERAND insisted that there should be no discussion with the 
Germans. Mr. Lloyd George had suggested that the Allies should merely 
take cognisance of the German statement. They should then inform them that 
the situation was very serious, adjourn the meeting, and summon Marshal 
Foch and Field-Marshal Wilson. 

Mr. Lioyp Georce added that M. Delacroix, as president, should state 
that the position was so serious that the Allies must take council [sic]. Then 
they would announce in the communiqué that Marshal Foch and Field- 
Marshal Wilson had been summoned. 

Count Srorza said he thought that the consequences would be serious if 
the president did not succeed in preventing the Germans from making a final 
and definite statement, as it would give the impression that the conference 
had broken down. 

M. DEvacroix said he understood Dr. von Simons would make a written 
statement. The Allies would then take cognisance of it and have it read and 
translated. Then he would immediately say that, in view of the serious 
situation created by this statement, the Allies wished to deliberate, and that 
the meeting would be adjourned. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said the president should add that the reason for the 
situation being so grave was that the German offer was so far removed from 
anything that the Allies could possibly accept that they must take counsel 
together. 


(The meeting then adjourned, and those present entered the conference with the 
Germans.) 
Hétel Britannique, Spa, 

July 13, 1920. 


APPENDIX TO No. 67 
Dr. Wirth to M. JFaspar 
M. le Ministre, Spa, July 13, 1920. 
I have the honour to inform your Excellency that the German delegation does 
not consider it possible at the present moment to indicate the amount of the 


2 See No. 70. 
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annuity to be offered in view of the pending negotiations about coal. I therefore 
reserve myself the right to make a further communication after the conclusion of 
to-day’s meeting of the heads of the delegations. 
I avail, &c., 
Dr. WIRTH 


No. 68 


1.C.P. 135B]| First Meeting of a Conference Committee, held at the Villa 
Fraineuse, Spa, on July 13, 1920, at 10 a.m. 


PRESENT: Belgium: M. Jaspar, Prime Minister [sic] (in the Chair). 
Great Britain: The Right Hon. Sir L. Worthington-Evans, Lord D’Aber- 
non. 


France: M. Francois Marsal, Minister of Finance; M. Charles Laurent. 


The Allied Ministers considered the order of the discussion to take place 
with the Germans in regard to their financial proposals. They decided that 
the discussion should be directed towards— 


1. The basis; and 
2. The method of payment proposed by the Germans. 


As regards 1, the basis, the questions to be put should be— 


(1) On what figures did the Germans arrive at the estimate that they had 

already paid more than 20 milliards of marks? 

(11) What was the amount of the minimum annuity proposed to be paid? 

(i111) From what date was it proposed that the minimum should begin, and 
what was the exact meaning of the proposal that it should extend 
over thirty years, and its particular relation to the question of the 
fixing of a maximum? 

(iv) Exactly what was the German proposal with regard to increase of the 
minimum annuity on the basis of an index number? 

(v) What was the relation of the maximum— 


(a) To the annuity? 
(b) To the total payments? 
As regards 2, the method, the questions to be asked were— 


(a) ‘To what extent would payment be made in cash? 

(6) To what extent would payment be made in kind? 

(c) What was the relation of the special proposals about reconstruction, 
deliveries of materials and the suggested resettlement scheme? 


* * * * a * *I 


The full committee then met, and there were present, in addition to those 
already mentioned, the national delegates to the Reparation Commission :— 


1 Thus in filed copy. 
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For Belgium: M. Theunis. For Great Britain: Sir John Bradbury. 


For France: M. Dubois. For Italy: Signor Bertolini. 

For Japan: Mr. K. Mori. For United States of America: Mr. Boydon 
[Boyden]. 

There were also present :— 

For Belgium: M. Bemelmans, For Great Britain: Mr. Blackett, Major 
Hamilton. 


For Germany: Herr Wirth (Minister of 
Finance), Herr Bergmann, Herr 
Melchoir [Melchior], Herr Rathenau, 

a Stenographer. 


The president announced the object of the meeting, namely, to ascertain 
with the German delegates further details in regard to the proposals made by 
the Germans. He explained that the meeting was not for the purpose of 
arriving at decisions, but for the purpose of reporting to the conference. He 
then asked the German delegates to explain how they arrived at their con- 
clusion that they had already paid more than 20 milliards of marks. 

HERR BERGMANN Said that documentary evidence was very bulky, and he 
suggested it would be more convenient to examine the figures in Berlin. He 
was prepared to hand in a document. The figures therein, however, were 
estimates, and figures for value of liquidated properties outside Germany 
were omitted. He suggested that a special commission should examine the 
German summaries, as the Germans were very anxious that the figures 
should cease to be mere estimates as soon as possible. 


(A document, containing an incomplete summary, was here handed in by 
the Germans.) 


M. JASPAR enquired whether the German proposal as regards the minimum 
annuity was that the payments were to be additional to what had already 
been paid. 

HERR WirTH replied that the proposal was that deliveries up to the date 
on which the new annuities should begin should be additional to the amount 
of such annuities. He explained that he had seen a statement in the papers 
after the Hythe Conference that the minimum proposed by the Allies was 
3 milliards of gold marks. He pointed out that, at the present rate of exchange, 
this meant 25 milliards of paper money, and was an amount equal to the 
present total of the German budget. The present German budget represented 
a strong effort to arrive at a balance, but it was still a paper budget only. 
Great difficulty was already being experienced in putting the taxation law 
into effect, especially that relating to direct taxation, which included a 
10 per cent. tax on wages, and was based on the principle of taxation at the 
source. For this year and next the German Government would require all 
its strength to make the budget a real one. Hitherto its efforts to keep down 
expenditure within the limits of the budget had failed. The May figures 
showed a great excess of expenditure over receipts, For example, the railway 
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deficit for May was at the rate of 15 milliards of paper marks a year instead 
of the estimate of 12 milliard paper marks. The railwaymen were already 
demanding increased wages, involving at least 3 milliard paper marks a year. 

M. JASPAR pointed out that all countries were experiencing very similar 
difficulties, and he suggested that the German Finance Minister should leave 
aside general considerations and come to details. 

HERR WirTH replied that the general considerations which he had men- 
tioned were necessary as an introduction to a discussion of the basis of the 
annuity system of payment, since this involved the stabilising of the moneys 
of all Europe. He was asked to explain what he meant by stabilising of 
moneys, and stated he meant stabilising of exchange values. It was abso- 
lutely necessary to bring Germany’s national economy into connection with 
world economy. He suggested that paragraphs 4 and 5 of the German 
memorandum? relating to reparation payments should be taken together. 

M. Jaspar asked whether that meant that, before the German Govern- 
ment could suggest a figure for the minimum, it thought the question of the 
stabilising of the exchanges must be first studied. 

HERR WirTH said that Dr. Melchior would reply on this point. 

Dr. MEtcuior, speaking in English, stated that the reluctance of the 
German Government to state a minimum did not mean they were adopting 
dilatory tactics. They regarded it as of the utmost importance to have their 
burden definitely fixed at an early date. One of their difficulties was that 
there was an immense gap between the Allied view and the German view as 
to the figure. They wished to avoid an impasse which might be caused if 
they gave a figure at once which the Allies might regard as impossibly low. 
They felt they must first have some idea as to what the Allied views were as 
to the future relation of German economy to world economy. 

M. JASPAR pointed out that this would involve an alteration of the whole 
procedure contemplated by this committee which was there to ask questions 
and make a report. 

Dr. MELcHIorR said that in those circumstances, the Germans must 
necessarily confine themselves to a conditional offer, hedged about with many 
conditions, and such an offer could not be made until they had consulted 
their Government again. He desired to ask a question whether it was the 
committee’s desire that the Germans should at once give a figure or whether 
it was the purpose of the committee to discuss the possibilities in regard to a 
minimum before any figure was given. 

M. JAspaR said that the more details that were available, the better would 
be the position of the committee for reporting to the Supreme Council. 

Dr. ME tcuior said that if the Allies pressed for a figure, it must be a 
conditional one, and it could not be given probably before to-morrow. 

Dr. WirTH intervened, stating that no answer to the question could be 
given without raising the whole question of Upper Silesia and other points. 


2 i.e. of the first of the three German notes (see No. 64, note 7) printed in Documents 
relatifs aux réparations, pp. 62-63 (German text in Die Konferenz in Spa vom 5 bis 16 Fult 1920, 
pp. 89-90). 
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M. JASPAR said there was nothing in the German document handed in 
about Upper Silesia. Would it not be possible for the Germans to give alter- 
native figures on the two hypotheses that Upper Silesia remained to Germany 
and that it went to Poland? 

Dr. MELcHioR said that it was clearly not possible to discuss the question 
of Upper Silesia in this committee, but that, on the other hand, everything 
depended upon their getting it. In his personal opinion it was impossible for 
Germany to suggest any figure at all in the event of their not getting Upper 
Silesia. 

Sm L. WortuHincton-Evans pressed for the figure (with such conditions 
as were required) to be handed in to-day and not to-morrow. 

M. JASPAR pressed strongly the need for an early conclusion. 

Dr. WirTH then referred to the assumptions which would be required 
before a figure could be stated. They were formulated in a general way in 
paragraph 4. The terms of reference were to conduct an enquiry and every- 
thing depended on the Allies’ view on paragraph 4. 

M. JASPAR said that what the committee pressed for was that the docu- 
ments handed in should be made more precise by explanations. It was 
impossible to go ahead until the details were filled in. The Germans could 
make as many reserves as they liked as regards their figures. 

Dr. WirTH said they would give an answer as soon as possible, perhaps 
to-day. 

M. JAsPAR said that if they left out the word ‘perhaps’ the Committee 
would be better satisfied. 

Dr. WirTH promised to do his best. He said a meeting of the German 
Cabinet Ministers at Spa would be called immediately after lunch with a 
view to deciding what figures could be handed in and it was arranged that a 
further meeting of the committee should take place at 4.30 to receive the 
figures. 

M. JASPAR then proceeded to ask questions on other points and elicited the 
following information :— 


(a) The German proposal was that the minimum annuity should cover the 
cost of the armies of occupation from the date at which it began as well 
as reparation. 

(b) The Germans contemplated that for a few years there could be little or 

no payments in cash, the annuity being satisfied at first entirely out of 

payment(s] in kind. 

The thirty years should begin to run from the date not of the treaty, 

but of the signing of a further protocol fixing the annuities. 

(d) The connection between the minimum and the maximum and the 
increase in accordance with an index number was as follows :— 

There should be a fixed minimum annuity for thirty years; at the 
same time this annuity should be increased in accordance with an 
agreed index figure depending upon the prosperity of Germany in the 
future. This index figure to increase the minimum annuity up to a 
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fixed maximum annuity. Finally, the total amount of reparations to 
be paid should also be a fixed aggregate of all annuities, and if this 
aggregate was reached by means of the increased annuities or by the 
issue of a loan enabling Germany to anticipate future annuities, 
directly such aggregates had been satisfied.3 Germany should be clear 
of future debt. This would give the German nation an incentive to 
pay off her debts as quickly as possible. In the event of Germany not 
being able to satisfy the maximum within a shorter period, the annuities 
should run for thirty years. 


(The meeting was then adjourned until 4.30 in the afternoon, accepting the 
German promise to endeavour to submit a statement with figures.) 


H6tel Britannique, Spa, 
Fuly 13, 1920. 
3 This full stop, presumably inserted in error, was not in the typescript text. 


No. 69 


1.0.P. 135C] Notes of an Informal Meeting with German Coal Experts, held 
at the Villa Fraineuse, Spa, on Tuesday, Fuly 13, 1920, at 10.30 a.m. 


PRESENT: Belgium: M. Bada. 
Great Britain: Sir H. Llewellyn-Smith. 
_ France: M. Ader. 
Italy: Signor Laviosa. 
Germany: Herr Stinnes, Herr Liibsen. 


It was agreed that the meeting was entirely informal, and that we! had no 
power whatever to accept any proposal or compromise. Our object was to 
listen to the explanations of the German experts of their difficulties, and to 
furnish explanations in return. At the request of the French representative, 
Sir H. Llewellyn-Smith presided. The German experts handed in a note, 
which is attached hereto, explaining that it was merely a document which 
represented their personal opinions, and was in no sense a proposition of the 
German Government. An examination of the figures in the document 
showed that the statistical position remains exactly as it was on Sunday. In 
effect, they propose a monthly delivery of 1,100,000 tons on the basis of the 
production of May, to which, though it is not mentioned expressly in the 
document, it is intended that the percentage additions (40 and 25) of in- 
creased production offered on Sunday are to apply. The document indicates 
that, subject to the fulfilment of conditions (some of which, as will be seen 
below, are very unlikely to be fulfilled), the deliveries, as from the st 
October, 1920, will be at the rate of at least 1,400,000 tons, and from October 


t This minute was written by Sir H. Llewellyn-Smith (see below). 
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1921, 1,700,000 tons, but it was understood that the increases shown by these 
figures are not in addition to the percentage additions depending on 1n- 
creased production, so that they are not really relevant to the question at 
issue, except as illustrations of the extent to which the German experts 
profess to expect the German production will increase in the future. The 
German experts explained that the main difficulties impeding increased 
production are as follows:— 


(a) The difficulty of getting an early and firm agreement with the miners to work 
the necessary overtime-—They stated they had to negotiate with a thousand 
delegates, the executive council having no full powers. Incidentally, it was 
mentioned that the leaders of the Christian Socialist unions had greater 
powers than those of the Social Democratic unions. One reason being that 
while the leaders of the latter unions are mostly Majority Socialists, a very 
large section of the rank and file belong to the Independent Socialists, and 
do not trust their leaders. They made the curious request that Allied repre- 
sentatives should assist them in explaining the situation and the need of 
increased production to the German miners. Somewhat to our surprise, 
M. Ader personally welcomed the suggestion, but it seems to me that if 
tactless Allied representatives were to address the miners in the Ruhr 
district, there would be considerable danger of misunderstanding and un- 
fortunate incidents. 

(b) The difficulty of housing the miners—The German experts (who, it is to 
be understood, solely represented the German employers, Herr Libsen being 
the president of the Westphalian Coal Syndicate, and Herr Stinnes one of 
the biggest industrial magnates in Germany) desire to have the power, at 
present denied them, of evicting from his cottage in a mining district anyone 
not working at the mines. Herr Stinnes, in reply to a question, admitted that 
all the trades unions, including the miners, would be extremely hostile to the 
proposal. They also advocated increasing the present surtax of 6 marks per 
ton on the interior price of coal, which is devoted to the erection of miners’ 
houses, to 20 marks, and also the simplification of the present dilatory 
bureaucratic formalities, which, they said, were holding up the building of 
all houses. Obviously, both these points are domestic matters between the 
employers and the German Government. Incidentally, the Germans gave 
the present cost of a four-roomed miner’s house at 70,000 marks, as compared 
with 5,000 to 6,000 marks before the war. If these figures be converted into 
sterling on the basis of the rates of exchange prevailing at the time, they show 
the present cost as £500, as compared with £250 to £300 before the war. It 
is understood that the present cost of a six-roomed house in Yorkshire is 
somewhere about £800. 

(c) The under-feeding of the miners —To remedy this the German experts 
propose the payment of a supplement in cash on all coal deliveries to the 
Allies, to be devoted to the feeding of the miners. Pressed as to the amount, 
Herr Stinnes said that it ought to be as much as 50 fr. a ton, though, from his 
manner, it was thought that even he hardly expected us to accept this figure. 
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At the present rates of production, this payment spread over the entire miner 
population would, the Germans estimated, yield about 125 fr. per family per 
month. This obviously is not an excessive figure, but I was unable to get any 
explanation of the reason why it was necessary to throw the entire burden of 
the extra food of the whole German miner population on the small propor- 
tion of the tonnage which is delivered to the Allies. It seems to me that the 
result could equally be obtained by raising the internal price of German coal 
by a suitable amount, say 5 fr. a ton, which would give the same amount. 
(It might be necessary to stipulate that this surtax of 5 fr. per ton should be 
paid for in cash on the reparation coal, and not merely credited to the 
reparation funds; but this is a very different proposition from the payment 
of 50 fr. a ton.) It should be added that the Germans, on being pressed, 
explained that their proposal was, that the additional 50 fr. per ton should 
be a definite payment in cash, and should be recoverable later. In the course 
of the general discussion, M. Ader stated that he would personally prefer to 
have coal delivered to France, which would enable her to get on with her 
own industrial reconstruction, even though the consequent reduction in 
German industrial coal postponed the delivery of other forms of reparation. 
Herr Stinnes argued, in reply, that a diminution in industrial coal in Ger- 
many would inevitably react on the production of the mines, which would be 
unable to obtain the necessary materials. There seems, however, to be very 
little in this argument, as it is merely a question of arranging priority for the 
purpose of ensuring that the mines are supplied with materials. 


It was agreed :— 


To have no procés-verbal, but that each representative should report to 
his own Government. 

I discussed the German documents and the proceedings with Mr. Foley 
and Mr. Nisbet, and we concurred in the conclusion that neither the docu- 
ment nor the discussion represents any material advance towards a satis- 
factory solution; and that, moreover, the German document contains 
several features, which, if it had been (as it is not) put forward officially 
by the German delegation, would have lent colour to the view that they 
were not in earnest in looking for a settlement. 

H. L.-S. 
Hétel Britannique, Spa, 


July 13, 1920. 


APPENDIX TO No. 69 
Coal 


Offer by the German Delegation 
(A.J. 219.) 

Provided that the output of coal is maintained at the May level of 440,000 tons, 
and that this output remains available, as in the month of May, for distribution 
by the Coal Commissioner, we are willing to extend our offer of 44,000 tons of coal 
for the Allied Powers, exclusive of Poland, as follows:— 
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If we succeed in concluding an agreement with the miners, particularly those 
of the Ruhr Basin, regarding food supplies and regarding extra shifts; 

And if we succeed in making a larger number of dwellings available for the 
miners in the mining districts, by removing the legal obstacles at present existing ; 

We will take upon ourselves the risk of increasing the daily deliveries, as from 
the rst October, 1920, by 12,000 tons, that is to say, to 56,000 tons. 


In order to retain this object, we require effectual assistance from the repre- 
sentatives of the Entente, both in the matter of food supplies and in that of payment 
for the coal. For the difficulties by which the mine owners and leaders of work- 
men’s syndicates are faced are exceedingly great, even with the utmost goodwill 
and the most strenuous efforts. The evacuation in the vicinity of the mines of the 
dwellings of at least 8,000 to 10,000 inhabitants, who are not miners (especially at 
the present period of excessive scarcity of houses in the mining areas, and especially, 
also, near the large mines in the neutral zone), will entail a heavy burden on the 
Government. The mine owners and leaders of syndicates will only be able, after 
long negotiations, to convince the miners’ delegates, who number more than 
1,000, of the absolute necessity of a further increase of work. So far as the Socialist 
syndicates are concerned, the February negotiations with regard to extra shifts 
and the six-hour day took three days to bring to a termination. If a practical 
result, depending solely on the goodwill of the miners, is to be attained, negotia- 
tions can only be undertaken in the Ruhr Basin itself. Consequently, we would 
ask that representatives of the Allies and of the Powers interested in the coal 
question be sent to assist us in these negotiations. 

On condition that all obstacles in the way of accelerated construction of houses 
are removed—which, without taking into consideration any of the other difficulties, 
would represent a more than threefold advance in the price of coal and a very 
heavy additional burden for the German people—we think that, whilst keeping 
to the remainder of our proposal, we can promise you additional daily output of 
12,000 tons, as from the rst October, 1920 [?1921], which would bring the daily 
output up to 68,000 tons. 

This would, of course, naturally depend on no alteration being made in the 
arrangements for distribution which take the month of May 1920 as basis. In 
order to avoid any misunderstanding, we would again point out that (as provided 
by the Treaty of Peace) coke must be reckoned at its equivalent in coal, and we 
also take it that France, Belgium and Italy must first be allotted thereout quantities 
of which the figure has not yet been settled. 

Proper arrangements with regard to feeding the miners should include a supple- 
mentary cash payment per ton, subject to which proviso we think we can also 
hold out a prospect of satisfying, as far as possible, your requirements with regard 
to increased deliveries of coke, although such deliveries will entail the employment 
of further labour, which is most undesirable by reason of the scarcity of houses. 
We must not fail to draw your attention to the serious effect which an unsatis- 
factory settlement of this question might have upon the Miners’ Conference at 
Geneva, an effect which might involve the whole of Europe in final economic 
disaster before the winter. There is no doubt that the economic fate of Europe 
will for years to come remain entirely in the hands of the English, German, Belgian 
and French miners, who will hardly suffer a serious breach to be made in their 
united front. 


July 13, 1920. 
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No. 70 


1.c.P. 136] British Secretary's Notes of an International Conference held at 
the Villa Fraineuse, Spa, on Tuesday, July 13, 1920, at 6 p.m. [sic]! 


PRESENT: Belgium: M. Delacroix, Prime Minister (in the Chair); M. Hymans, 
Minister for Foreign Affairs; M. Jaspar, Minister of the Interior; 
SECRETARIES, M, Rolin Jacquemyns, Le Baron Guillaume. 

British Empire: The Right Hon. D. Lloyd George, Prime Minister ; The 
Right Hon. Sir L. Worthington-Evans, Sir Eyre Crowe, Sir H. 
Llewellyn-Smith, Mr. Foley, Mr. Nisbet; secRETARIES, Sir M. Hankey, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Storr, Mr. Philip Kerr. 


France: M. Millerand, President of the Council; M. Francois Marsal, 
Minister of Finance; M. Le Trocquer, Minister of Public Works; 
M. Charles Laurent, M. Berthelot, General Le Rond, M. Dubois, 
M. Ader, M. Prangey, M. Ferry; secRETARIES, M. Laroche, M. 
Kammerer, M. Massigli. 


Italy: Count Sforza, Minister for Foreign Affairs; Signor Bertolini, 
Marquis della Torretta, Signor Laviosa, Signor Giannini; sECRE- 
TARIES, Signor Galli, Signor Bianchi, Signor Pagliano. 

Japan: Viscount Chinda; sECRETARY, Mr. Sawada. 


Germany: Herr von Fehrenbach, Imperial Chancellor; Dr. von Simons, 
Minister for Foreign Affairs; Dr. von Simson; sECRETARIES, Dr. 
Reinhardt, Dr. Késter. 

INTERPRETERS: M. Camerlynck, M. Godart, Captain Hinchley-Cooke. 


M. Devacrorx having declared the conference open at 5.30 p.m. said that he 
would invite Dr. von Simons to give the reply he had kindly 
Palate of promised to submit to the conference on the question of coal. 
parations. ; _— ° 
Coal Dr. von Simons, addressing the president of the conference, said 
that before the delegation submitted their definite proposals he 
would like to make a short statement by way of explanation. He had said at 
a meeting of the conference on the previous day? that the German Govern- 
ment were not in a position to promise to deliver the amount of coal that was 
demanded by the Allied Powers without the consent of the miners and those 
who were concerned with the mining industries and mining interests. The 
intention of the German Government was to deliver as much coal as it was 
possible to supply. The miners themselves were prepared to assist, and the 
German Government were anxious to persuade them to provide the necessary 
extra shifts in order to produce the coal. He had already explained to the 
conference that the miners might refuse to work overtime, and the German 
Government were endeavouring to discover some means of reassuring them. 
In order to secure this, steps must be taken to ensure that proper food would 
be supplied to the miners. Unless they had proper food it was quite 1m- 
possible for these unfortunate people to work the extra shifts. He desired to 
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point out that if the German Government were to promise the Allies to supply 
an amount of coal would [which] could not be squared with the economic 
situation in Germany the miners would complain that they were being 
asked to work under conditions of slavery and they would revolt. Speaking 
for himself, he wished to say that he was personally well acquainted with the 
miners and their conditions. He had worked with them and had discussed 
their conditions at the same table, and he had reason to believe that he had 
their confidence. But if the German Government could not persuade them 
to undertake the extra labour involved in fulfilling the full demands of the 
Allies, he himself was not prepared to betray the miners and to abandon their 
cause. Consequently, he had been desirous of putting before the conference 
proposals which had been made that morning; by the German experts with 
a view to carrying out the promises which had been made in respect of the 
quantities of coal which were to be delivered every month. If those promises 
were to be interpreted in relation to deliveries, not per month, but per day, 
he thought there might be some slight improvement. The German pro- 
posals were, under existing conditions, first, that starting from October 1920 
there should be a delivery of 56,000 tons per working day, that is to say, 
1,400,000 tons a month; secondly, starting from October 1921, 68,000 tons 
per working day, amounting to 1,700,000 tons per month, but these deliveries 
were contingent upon the amelioration of the present conditions under which 
the miners were working, that is to say, that they should be provided with 
proper food and that houses should be built for them. The principal reason 
for the diminution of the production of the mines was the situation in Upper 
Silesia, which, for historic reasons, was dependent upon Germany. So far as 
his own information went, the coal in Upper Silesia was much better de- 
veloped by the Germans than by the Poles. The German experts were of 
opinion that much depended upon the situation in Upper Silesia, where 
there were a certain number of people who sided with the Poles, whereas 
others sided with the Germans, and there were constant quarrels between 
the two parties. In his own view it was desirable to shorten the period before 
the plebiscite took place; indeed, it would be much better in the long run 
to do without the plebiscite altogether, as it only kept the population in a 
state of perpetual effervescence. What was essential was that the mining 
population of Poland and Bohemia should be kept in a contented state. 
Continuing, Dr. von Simons said that, as regards the conventions between 
the Poles and the Germans, and the Germans and Czechoslovakia, the con- 
sent of the Allies would be necessary. He desired to point out that a mortgage 
in respect of the coal in this area had already been registered, and recorded in 
the treaty, and was, consequently, well known to the whole world. France 
was in a special position, as he knew, in regard to coal by reason of the 
damage which had been done to her coal-mines in Northern France. Finally, 
he would again suggest that the figures of delivery might be considerably 
augmented if the plebiscite could be dispensed with. He asked the conference 
to give their earnest consideration to the points he had raised. 
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M. Devacror said that Dr. von Simons’s reply had caused deep dis- 
appointment to the Allies, and created a very grave situation. The Allied 
Powers had come to Spa in order, if possible, to dissipate the atmosphere of 
suspicion and intrigue, and to secure a real peace. Their ambition had been 
to get the Allies and the Germans together in order that they might take 
common measures to relieve the general economic situation. The Allies had 
repeatedly demonstrated their anxiety to co-operate with the Germans and 
to confine their demands within reasonable and moderate limits. He re- 
minded the conference that the clauses of the treaty relating to the question 
of coal laid down that the Germans should deliver 3,500,000 tons per month. 
The Reparation Commission, having due regard to the general economic 
situation in Germany, had already reduced this figure to 2,400,000 tons per 
month. He himself had endeavoured to arrive at an agreement by which 
this figure should be further reduced to 2 million tons per month only as a 
compromise. Dr. von Simons has now given the conference his explanation 
why even this lower figure was not within the competence of the German 
Government. After Mr. Lloyd [George] had addressed the conference on 
the subject, he himself, as chairman of the conference, had made a particular 
appeal to the German delegation,? showing why it was indispensable that 
they should make a special effort to satisfy the greatly moderated demands of 
the Allies. Dr. von Simons himself had admitted that the Allies had, in the 
Treaty of Versailles, a definite mortgage on the German coal, but he must 
reluctantly confess that in view of what the German delegates had stated he 
could take no other view than that the German Government intended to set 
at nought both the mortgage and the treaty. In these circumstances, he was 
compelled to declare the conference closed in order that the Allied Powers 
might further deliberate and reconsider the whole situation in the light of 
what had been stated by the German delegation. He would inform the 
German delegates in due course when the next international conference 
would meet. 


(The conference adjourned at 6.5 p.m.) 


H6tel Britannique, Spa, 
July 13, 1920. 
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No. 71 


1.C.P. 137] British Secretary’s Notes of a Meeting held at the Villa Fraineuse 
on Wednesday, July 14, 1920, at 11.30 a.m. 


PRESENT: Belgium: M. Delacroix, Prime Minister; M. Hymans, Minister for 
Foreign Affairs; M. Jaspar, Minister of the Interior; General Maglinse, 
Chief of the General Staff; secreTarms, M. Rolin Jacquemyns, 
Le Baron Guillaume. 

British Empire: The Right Hon. D. Lloyd George, Prime Minister; The 
Right Hon. the Earl Curzon of Kedleston, Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs; SECRETARIES, Sir M. Hankey, Mr. Philip Kerr. 

France: M. Millerand, President of the Council; M. Le Trocquer, 
Minister of Public Works; M. Berthelot, Marshal Foch, General 
Desticker; sECRETARY, M. Massigli. 

Italy: Gount Sforza, Minister for Foreign Affairs; Signor Bertolini, 
Marquis della Torretta; sECRETARIES, Signor Galli, Signor Pagliano. 

Japan: Viscount Chinda; sEcRETARY, Mr. Saito. 

INTERPRETER: M. Camerlynck. 


M. Devacrorx proposed that the Marshal Foch should be invited to state 
paar re in what way pressure could be exerted on Germany to compel 
sie of the Pe i her to carry out the coal deliveries provided for in the treaty. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said that the proposition was a larger 
one than this. He agreed that what M. Delacroix had said was part of it. 
He wanted, however, to ask Marshal Foch what the position would be if the 
Bolsheviks refused the armistice and made up their minds to crush Poland 
and to march to the German frontier? In that contingency, the Allies were 
bound to support Poland. He would like Marshal Foch’s view as to the 
military pressure to be exerted on Germany, as to whether he would consider 
it advisable and prudent, from a military point of view, to seize the Ruhr or 
some other place, before clearing up the position in Poland. Consequently, 
there were two propositions. First, what was to be done in Poland, and, 
second, whether an advance was to be made into the Ruhr before clearing up 
the Polish position. 

MarsHAL Foch said that if he understood Mr. Lloyd George correctly, he 
wished to know, first, what the position would be in Poland in the event of the 
Bolsheviks not ceasing their offensive, and also what consequences might arise 
from such a decision on their part. On the Polish question his opinion was 
quite clear. Poland could check the Bolshevik offensive on condition that a 
national Government was established there which would not waver and 
would act with firmness and decision in co-operation with the Allies. He 
compared the position to that of Italy after the battle of Caporetto. The 
Italians had been able to check the enemy’s advance, although it was very 
formidable, as soon as they had a Government that was prepared to hold. 
Exactly the same applied to the Poles, on condition that they had a Govern- 
ment that was determined to resist foot by foot. If the Polish army was 
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organised with this aim they could hold. Nevertheless, the Bolshevik offen- 
sive might go on if the Bolshevik Government did not accept the offer of an 
armistice, or if Poland went into liquefaction. He supposed Mr. Lloyd 
George wanted to know his view in that case. If Poland failed, and Germany 
gained to a corresponding degree, in his view the best line of conduct for the 
Allies was still to seize the Ruhr Basin, because that was the industrial focus 
of Germany, and to occupy it was to disarm Germany against carrying on a 
war of any considerable importance. The occupation of the Ruhr would put 
Germany in a position in which it would be impossible for her to remake 
guns and shells, or, indeed, to carry on a great war. Once the Ruhr was 
occupied she could only make war with what was left, and her means would 
be insufficient. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said she would still have Upper Silesia, on the 
assumption that the Bolsheviks destroyed Poland. 

MarsHAL Foch said there were enough French troops in Upper Silesia to 
hold on for a time. In reply to Mr. Lloyd George, he said there was one 
French division round which would crystallise the Polish remnants. Such a 
force could resist for some time. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said that he hardly liked to put his opinion against 
that of so great a master of war as Marshal Foch. He doubted, however, 
whether a division could hold out long with a victorious Bolshevik army 
advancing on Silesia from one side, and with the Germans in a state of 
hostility on the other side. 

MarsHAL Foc said that they had entered a field of conjecture in which 
it was difficult to estimate values. There was, however, another considera- 
tion. Even supposing they still had Upper Silesia, Germany, in losing the 
Ruhr, would have lost four-fifths of her industrial power. It was in the Ruhr 
that lay the principal factories of German war material. As compared with the 
Ruhr, Upper Silesia was of no great importance. It possessed no gun factories. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said this was a factor of great importance. He wished 
Marshal Foch to understand that he was not opposing the occupation of the 
Ruhr, but merely suggesting that every factor should be examined first. 

Lorp Curzon said that if the decision were taken to occupy the Ruhr 
before the reply of the Bolsheviks was received, the question arose as to 
whether the real danger was not a complete collapse of Germany in relation 
with Russia, rather than a military combination of Germany and Russia. 
What had to be feared was not so much combined military action, but in- 
ternal revolution in collusion with Bolshevism. 

MarsHAL Foc said that nothing was to be gained by postponing the 
occupation of the Ruhr. Ifthe Bolshevik reply was in the negative, then the 
Allies would have to contemplate fighting both the Germans and the Bol- 
sheviks. If the Bolshevik reply was in the affirmative, they would only be 
opposed to the Germans. If they intended to put pressure on Germany there 
was nothing to be gained by postponement. 

Mr. Lioyp GEorcE suggested that General Maglinse should be asked for 
his views. 
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GENERAL Mac.uinsE said that the question was one which had both 
military and political aspects, and he was concerned only with the military 
side. The Belgian General Staff had often examined the question of the 
occupation of the Ruhr. They had discussed it with General Michel, who 
for eighteen months had commanded the army of occupation. Their view 
[was] that it was a practical operation, but justified only if sufficient compen- 
sation would be obtained. The operation, however, ought not to be under- 
taken without thorough examination of certain difficulties. In theory, the 
occupation ought to be purely pacific, and the first difficulty that arose was 
the number of effectives required. The Belgian General Staff considered that 
large effectives were necessary, owing to the nature of the country. Belgium 
had experience of country with these characteristics in the Charleroi region. 
The Ruhr district consisted of houses close together, and there was a dense 
population composed mainly of workers, including revolutionary elements 
and some contaminated with Bolshevism. It would be necessary to provide 
for the occupation of the mines and factories, and this would require a very 
large force. Further, it would be necessary to isolate the Ruhr from other 
regions of Germany which were not occupied, to avoid contamination from 
outside. Hence, it would not only be necessary to occupy the Ruhr, but also 
a covering region. Thus, in the south it would be necessary to occupy 
Diisseldorf and Elberfeldt, and in the north the zone known as the Lippe. 
It was natural to suppose, however, that in practice the occupation would 
not be entirely pacific, since the reason for it was not merely a sanction, but 
also utilitarian, as it was desired to maintain the production of coal. It was 
clear, from what the German Labour delegates had said at this conference, 
that the attempt to keep up the production of coal would cause a hostile 
reaction on the part of the miners. In fact, there would not only be isolated 
centres of resistance, but the possibility of an organised rising. Consequently, 
in view of the possibility of a repression involving bloodshed, it would be 
necessary to have a large number of troops. Further, the troops would have 
to be continually on the alert, and consequently would be rather nervous, so 
that large reserve forces would be required. The Belgian General Staff 
considered that the occupation of the Ruhr would not be a mere prolonga- 
tion of the present occupied regions of Germany, but almost an operation of 
war; all the more so because, as had transpired at this conference, there were 
known to be weapons hidden in the Ruhr district. From the experience of 
last April! it was necessary to provide not only for the repression of strikes, 
but even for an eventual revolt. Hence, considerable forces would be 
required. In [the] view of the General Staff these forces would amount to a 
minimum of five or six divisions. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE asked what was Marshal Foch’s view as to the number 
of divisions required ? 

MarsHAL Foci said his estimate was for four divisions, with the condition 
that there should be a reserve force available in case of necessity, of an addi- 
tional two or three divisions. 
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Mr. LLoyp GEorGE said that Marshal Foch considered, therefore, a total 
of seven divisions was required ? 

MarsHAL Focu nodded in the affirmative. 

Count Srorza said he would like to know Marshal Foch’s view not only 
on the hypothesis put by Mr. Lloyd George in relation to Poland and the 
Soviet, and as to what military action he would take in the Ruhr in that 
event, but also as to certain eventualities that might arise in the event of this 
military occupation. What would be the situation if Germany made no 
military resistance, but if street fighting broke out in this region, involving 
women and children being killed? Supposing the troops had to interfere in 
order to secure their safety and dignity, would not a considerable moral 
emotion be caused, not only in the rest of Germany, but throughout Europe? 

MarsHAL Focu said that besides the military means to be employed, 
certain social measures must be taken. The first of these involved the feeding 
of the people. The Ruhr Basin was a purely working-class district, which 
consumed much food. Therefore, the social position was conditioned by the 
food supply. If the workmen were fed, he thought that they would continue 
to work. If they did not work, then the tap of food supply would be turned 
off and they would be compelled to work in order to obtain food. The 
situation would be similar to that which had arisen in the Saar. At Saar- 
briick there had been a certain focus of resistance. Some of the workmen had 
said that they would not work during the occupation. Their reply had been, 
“Very well, if you will not work we shall shut off supplies. There is plenty of 
good bread if you want it, but you cannot have it unless you work.’ If the 
food supply arrangements were properly organised and provided for, there 
should not be any great difficulties in overcoming resistance by the people. 
In case of strikes a solution should be found in the Ruhr on the same lines as 
it is found elsewhere. It was important not to lose sight of the fact that in the 
last trouble in the Ruhr the resistance to the German Government had 
always been made by a Red army. This army had asked for Allied support, 
and some of the troops had taken refuge in Cologne. If the main resistance 
came from people who had previously asked our help, he thought it would 
fall to the ground. He did not think the Ruhr was at present organised 
for Governmental resistance. It would be the resistance of a Red army of 
Einwohnerwehren and of workmen directed against the German Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE asked whether, as a military precaution, it was really 
necessary to occupy the villages in the Ruhr. Would it not be sufficient to 
occupy strategic positions, in order to prevent a single truck of coal going out 
of the Ruhr except under Allied control? He wished to avoid the responsi- 
bility of occupying the villages, which involved administering the area. If 
this could be avoided it ought to be possible also to avoid a conflict with the 
workmen. This was also important from the point of view of the effect on 
other countries. 

MarsHAL Focu said that the principal measure he contemplated in the 
Ruhr was its encirclement. The basin of the Ruhr was a huge working city 
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of almost continuous and uninterrupted houses. It was almost impenetrable, 
and he would engage the Allied troops within it as little as possible. His plan 
was to dominate it by means of the encirclement, and by controlling the entry 
of food. He would penetrate the district as little as possible, his system being 
to remain only on the margin. 

Mr. Lioyp GEorcE said that on the previous day he had driven through 
part of the Belgian area of occupation in Germany. He had found there that 
the troops were in occupation of all the villages. No doubt this was quite 
right, and probably the same applied in the British, French and American 
areas. He wished to know, however, from Marshal Foch, if it was necessary 
as part of the occupation of the Ruhr? He realised, of course, that Essen 
would have to be occupied as a matter of military necessity, but he hoped 
that this would not apply to the whole zone. 

Marsa Foci said that this was not his system. He wished to penetrate 
the district as little as possible and simply to encircle it. 

Lorp Curzon suggested that it amounted to a military blockade. 

MARSHAL Focu said ‘Yes,’ combined with the occupation of large in- 
dustrial centres. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said that this was exactly what he was afraid of. He 
knew mining villages very well. He asked if it were not possible merely to 
occupy commanding hills round the villages in order that the troops might 
not be mixed up amongst the civil population. What he feared was conflicts 
with the workmen which would have the effect of antagonising the workers 
in Allied countries. 

Count Srorza said this consideration applied to Italy also. 

Mr. Lioyp GEorGE said it was important not to antagonise the workers. 

Count Srorza said that he saw one difficulty which would aggravate the 
position in the event of a policy of encirclement. If the Allies were to encircle 
the region, how would they apply the formula Marshal Foch had suggested 
of turning on and off the tap of the food supplies? Supposing, for example, 
there was a long period of strikes. We could not occupy the region without, 
even in such conditions, accepting a certain responsibility for feeding the 
people. 

MarsHAL Focu, replying to Mr. Lloyd George, said that what he meant 
by a policy of encirclement was the occupation of dominating positions 
which would make him master of the whole belt of country. 

M. MILLERAND said there were two points of view which should be kept 
before our eyes. First, the military, and second, the political point of view. 
As regards the military standpoint he agreed with Mr. Lloyd George that 
the military authorities ought to occupy any positions indispensable to their 
security, but that there should be the least possible contact with the people. 
The political point of view was closely linked up with the military. At the 
same time as the military authorities were taking these indispensable pre- 
cautions, it was essential also that direct contact should be established with 
the workmen’s trade unions. As the food trains arrived in the Ruhr—and 
this was an idea which he would like to have examined in detail—perhaps 
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it would be possible to arrange with the trade unions for the distribution of 
food. We would say to them: ‘Here are the conditions which we lay down 
for the distribution of food. Work must be continued under the same condi- 
tions as to-day. We will assure to you that there shall be no difference in those 
conditions. Wages and supplies shall remain as before.’ That is to say, the 
tap of the food supply would be kept open by the civil authorities under the 
protection of the military authorities. He agreed with Count Sforza that 
even in the event of a general strike, the Allies would be responsible for 
supplying a minimum of food to the civil population. The Allies must take 
the responsibility for this minimum, but they ought, at the same time, to 
use the power of supply as a means to stimulate work by offering larger 
rations. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE, after enquiring whether any of his colleagues had 
anything to add, said he would like to make certain proposals. The British 
Government had been very reluctant to contemplate any further advance 
into Germany. They had been anxious to avoid the occupation, whether of 
Frankfort or of the Ruhr Valley. They specially wished to avoid the latter, 
because they feared trouble with the workmen and its effect on the labour 
world. He would certainly not even have entered into a discussion of the 
occupation of the Ruhr unless he were convinced that there was no other 
method available for enforcing the treaty. He had reached this conclusion 
very reluctantly after seeking right and left for other means. But he had come 
to the conclusion that it was the only opening in reach for achieving the 
desired end. The British Government, however, could only consent on 
certain distinct conditions which they regarded as absolutely essential. He 
would come to those shortly. Unless these conditions were accepted, the 
occupation would not be acceptable as it would be so damaging, and because 
[cause] such a revulsion of feeling in Great Britain and America. He 
gathered from what Count Sforza had said that the Italian workers’ point of 
view was much the same as the British. He could not help feeling that the 
Allies had now reached a stage when it was necessary to decide between 
abandoning the Treaty of Versailles, or taking definite steps to enforce it. 
The Germans declined to carry out some of its most definite obligations, 
although the Allies had gone out of their way to make substantial concessions. 
Herr Stinnes did not represent Stinnes only, but clearly he represented in 
addition an attitude of mind in Germany that had to be dealt with. The 
Allies had come up against this definitely for the first time at this conference. 
If they gave way they might as well tear up the treaty and fling it into the 
fire. Hence, they ought to ask their military men to advise as to whether they 
had the means to enforce the treaty. If they had not, it was useless to attempt 
a bluff. He thought that the action of Germany in regard to coal was the real 
test. He had gathered that in the view of the military advisers the occupation 
of the Ruhr was the only way to put the necessary pressure on Germany, and 
that without the Ruhr coal the German industries would be paralysed. The 
plan he favoured, therefore, was to fix the most moderate contribution of coal 
from Germany destined for France, Belgium and Italy; then, to occupy the 
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Ruhr and say that no coal was to leave it for Germany until that minimum had 
been supplied. Then the Allies would be in a position to let the Germans come 
to them and ask that coal might be released. They would reply: ‘Yes, on 
certain conditions.’ 

The conditions which he laid down as essential to the adoption of this 
policy by the British Government were the following :— 

First: The occupation should be conditioned in point of time on the 
amounts of coal being furnished, which were necessary for carrying out the 
demands of the Allies with the necessary guarantees. When those amounts 
had been supplied the Allies would withdraw. 

Second: It was vital that all the Allies should be represented in the occupa- 
tion, if only by a battalion. And, if the United States of America could be 
persuaded to co-operate, so much the better. He need not enter into the 
reasons for this as he understood M. Millerand agreed. 

Third: He hoped that no black troops would be sent under the French 
Commander-in-chief. He wished to make it clear that he was not saying 
anything offensive against black troops. Great Britain herself had similar 
troops who had acted with great gallantry in the late war, and he was the 
last person in the world to say anything against them after they had rendered 
such great services. Nevertheless, he could understand the sentiments of the 
Germans towards the use of black troops. He knew how we should have felt 
if we had been the beaten party and the Germans had occupied Great 
Britain with troops from the Cameroons. It was no use irritating the Germans 
unnecessarily and he earnestly requested that the use of black troops would 
be avoided. 

MarsHAL Focu interpolated that they could be dispensed with. 

Mr. Lioyp GEORGE, continuing, said the fourth point was in regard to 
the supply of food to the Ruhr Valley in order to secure the support of the 
workers in Great Britain. 

The fifth point was a more controversial one, but it was one that would 
affect the opinion of the civilised world. We must be in a position to show 
that what we were enforcing was something which everyone in all countries 
considered a fair decision. France had been deprived of coal by German 
action and was entitled to receive compensation. Unfortunately, the treaty 
had been made at a time when the German mark stood at about the same 
point of exchange as the franc stood to-day, and the prices of the coal had been 
fixed on such a scale that, if at this moment the treaty were literally enforced, 
Germany would have to sell coal to Belgium, France and Italy at a price of 
something like £2 a ton below the export price. It were not as though 
France had to pay for the coal deliveries. They would be credited in the 
reparations account. Hence, Germany ought to be credited in this account 
with the world’s market value which she could receive for the coal outside 
Germany. If we used the sword to compel Germany to sell coal at £2 per ton 
below the market price, the public opinion of the world would be shocked. 
It was true that Germany was only getting that price internally, but that was 
due to the low value of the mark. He understood that the French, Belgium 
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[Belgian] and Italian Government[s] had prohibited certain exports because 
they were unable to obtain a proper price for them owing to the depreciated 
value of the franc and lira. If we were about to use force to compel coal 
deliveries, Germany should be credited with their export value in the 
reparations account. 

Sixth: It was of very great importance, if the conference was to break up 
and action was to be taken, that the case of the Allies should be presented in 
a clear and temperate way, which would appeal to every fair-minded man, 
not only in the world at large, but even in Germany. It would be necessary 
to show that the break-up was due to trouble with men of the Stinnes type, 
and not with the workmen. This reply should be read out at the conference 
and should be a complete statement of the Allied case. He, himself, had 
given instructions for the preparation of such a statement from the British 
point of view. He had done this because he felt that, as the representative 
of a nation disinterested directly in the coal deliveries, he was in a position 
to state it with less prejudice than some of the other parties. He hoped, 
therefore, to be able to make a statement which would appeal to the United 
States of America which was of great importance. This, of course, would not 
prevent the other heads of Governments from themselves preparing drafts 
for consideration. 

Seventh: He wished to avoid occupying towns and villages, unless this was 
absolutely essential. 

He would add that all this depended on Marshal Foch and the military 
advisers coming together and putting forward a plan. Field-Marshal Wilson 
would be in Spa to-night, as he understood would Count Sforza’s military 
adviser. General Maglinse was already here. He would add that if M. 
Millerand would rather not answer these conditions at once, they could be 
discussed later. 

M. MILLERAND said there was one point he wished to make at once. 
Among the conditions enumerated by Mr. Lloyd George he saw none on 
which agreement could not be reached. He asked, however, at once to make 
a reserve in regard to the reference to black troops in this discussion. Marshal 
Foch had said he could dispense with them, and he, himself, thought it 
would be better in this particular region not to employ them. He must 
insist, however, that this discussion should involve no sort of aspersion on the 
black troops. Germany had worked up a great campaign against these 
troops and had hurled a series of accusations against them which had been 
carefully examined and proved utterly false. Hence, while he agreed with 
what Marshal Foch had said, [? and] no difficulty would arise, he wished to 
make it clear that his agreement did not in any way involve the smallest 
condemnation or aspersion on black troops, nor any renouncement of his 
right to use them anywhere else. 

He must also make a reserve as to the price of coal as he would have to 
discuss this question with his colleagues. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said that he would like to add one word as regards the 
price of coal which was a delicate question. As a matter of fact Great Britain 
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could not supply the quantities of coal required. If France and Italy were to 
say they wanted more British coal for the moment it would not suit Great 
Britain. There was such a world demand for coal that Great Britain could not 
supply what was asked for, and for the first time in the history of British 
shipping it had become necessary to send ships abroad to the Argentine, 
Brazil, &c., in ballast, for the reason that they could not get coal for freight. 
The result was that the cost of the outward voyage was added to the price of 
the homeward freight. He only said this to show that the price made no 
difference to Great Britain. 

M. Deracror said he had a few points he wished to raise if it was not 
too late. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE urged that M. Delacroix’s statement should be made 
at once. 

M. DeEtacrorx said he wished Marshal Foch to have a conversation with 
General Maglinse in regard to the representation of Belgian troops in the 
Ruhr. He did not want to have to recall classes to the colours for this opera- 
tion. If possible arrangements should be made to operate with existing 
divisions. If Belgium had to call up classes to the colours it would be neces- 
sary to fulfil certain formalities and conditions provided by law. The working 
classes would put a false interpretation on the Ruhr occupation which would 
produce political results and social difficulties. The miners of the Liége and 
Namur districts, for example, might think they were interfering with the 
liberties of German miners, and difficulties would be created. Hence he 
wondered if it would not be possible to avoid calling up fresh classes of troops 
and to limit the use of Belgian troops to those now at their disposal. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said he hoped the generals would consider this aspect 
of the question in consultation. 

MarsHAL Foc said he would take up this question on the arrival of 
Field-Marshal Wilson. 

M. Devacrorx raised the question of what should be said to the press of 
this morning’s meeting. 

Mr. Lioyp GEorGE said he would say nothing at all. 

Count Srorza said this was difficult. 

M. MILLERAND said that as all the world knew they had been closeted for 
more than two hours with Marshal Foch and General Maglinse, they would 
draw their own conclusions and it was unnecessary to say any more. 


(A short communiqué to this effect was drafted.) 


It was agreed— 
To meet again at 6 p.m. 


Hétel Britannique, Spa, 
July 14, 1920. 
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1.0.P. 138] British Secretary's Notes of a Meeting held at the Villa Fraineuse, 
Spa, on Wednesday, July 14, 1920, at 6 p.m. 


PRESENT: Belgium: M. Delacroix, Prime Minister; M. Hymans, Minister for 
Foreign Affairs ; M. Jaspar, Minister of the Interior; General Maglinse, 
Chief of the General Staff; Colonel Salmon; secretaries, M. Rolin 
Jacquemyns, Le Baron Guillaume, Le Count [sec] de Romreée. 

British Empire: The Right Hon. D. Lloyd George, Prime Minister; The 
Right Hon. the Earl Curzon of Kedleston, Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs; The Right Hon. Sir L. Worthington-Evans; sEcrE- 
TARIES, Sir M. Hankey, Mr. Philip Kerr, Mr. Howorth. 

France: M. Millerand, President of the Council; M. Francois Marsal, 
Minister of Finance; M. Le Trocquer, Minister of Public Works; 
M. Charles Laurent, M. Berthelot, Marshal Foch, General Desticker; 
SECRETARY, M. Massigli. 

Italy: Count Sforza, Minister for Foreign Affairs; Signor Bertolini, 
Marquis della: Torretta; SECRETARIES, Signor Galli, Signor Pagliano. 

Japan: Viscount Chinda; sEcRETARY, Mr. Sawada. 

INTERPRETER: M. Camerlynck. 


In answer to an enquiry by Mr. Lloyd George as to whether he had any 
declaration to make on the question of coal, M. MILLERAND said 
that he wished to make the position of France clear in respect to 
the price of coal to be rendered to her under the treaty. France was 
in a very critical position, owing to the destruction by the Germans in 1918 
of the coal-mines, which destruction had been carried out expressly with the 
intention of hindering and delaying her reconstruction. The effect had been 
exactly the same as if the Germans had actually stolen the coal, and France 
proposed that the coal, which might be presumed to have been carried away, 
should be paid for at the price fixed by the Peace Treaty, plus the extra cost 
of transportation. Coal in the other category, a part of which was also due to 
Belgium and Italy, should be taken at a commercial rate, which might be 
the treaty price plus a premium sufficient to cover the increased cost of 
labour, &c. 

Mr. Lioyp GEorGE pointed out that the coal in the first category ex- 
ceeded that in the second category in the proportion of at least 3 to 1, and 
that therefore this was the coal that really mattered. In effect this coal in 
the first category would, no doubt, be placed by France to the credit of the 
Pas-de-Calais coal deficiency, and nothing in practice would be put to the 
credit of the second category. So far as he could see, M. Millerand’s proposal 
was no concession at all, and he would like to know how the 2 million tons 
would fall to be divided between the two categories. 

M. MILLERAND stated that, in rough figures, 1,400,000 tons would fall into 
the first category, and 200,000 [? 600,000] into the second category. 

Mr. Lioyp GEorGE, continuing, said that he was most anxious to reach 
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an agreement on this critical question, but that he feared that M. Millerand’s 
attitude would stand in the way of any possible agreement. It was most 
necessary that the Allies should be absolutely united if they had to proceed 
with their contemplated occupation of the Ruhr Valley. In effect, M. 
Millerand’s proposal either meant that certain manufacturers in France 
would get coal at a preferential rate, or that the French Government would 
make a profit of £2 a ton by selling the coal itself. Speaking for the British 
Government, he said that it was impossible to contemplate the shooting of 
German miners so as to secure such a profit for the French Government or 
anyone else; and if the matter was based on a profit to France he must wash 
his hands of the whole affair. The question assumed an entirely different 
aspect if it was based on the getting from Germany of coal to restart the 
French industries. 

M. MILLERAND said that Mr. Lloyd George might feel quite reassured. 
All the coal would be sold at the same price, which would be a standardised 
price, and it was calculated that this price would be two and a half times as 
high as the price paid for coal by American and English manufacturers. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said that he could not agree with this view, and 
pointed out that works near the pit-mouth invariably paid less for their coal 
than works further away. He had ascertained that the French proposal was 
equivalent to giving France coal at a sum amounting to £2,800,000 a month 
under the market value. This was equivalent to presenting France with an 
annual sum of £33,600,000, for which she would be under no obligation to 
account to the Reparation Commission or to anyone else. This course 
appeared to him quite unjustifiable. The Allies were on the point of taking 
a very grave step, which he felt all would agree was one that they were most 
reluctant to take. There seemed, however, no other solution of the difficulty, 
and it was necessary to envisage the whole situation, and particularly to 
demonstrate to the whole world the justice of the Allied claims, and the 
reasonableness of the manner in which it was proposed to enforce those 
claims. It was particularly important that the Allies should give no ground 
for accusations that they were actuated by greedy motives or by the thought 
of making profits, and they must not open themselves to the charge that they 
were depriving Germany of £33,000,000 per annum, which would otherwise 
be used by her in feeding her population. He could not assent to the proposi- 
tion that France should take the coal and then sell it at a profit, and he 
earnestly appealed to M. Millerand to make some substantial concession 
towards meeting the British point of view. If there was to be any loss to 
France, let France charge that loss to the general reparation account rather 
than take this questionable profit without accounting for it. 

M. MILLeERAND stated that he wished to discuss this topic in a quiet and 
reasonable spirit. It was important to recall what the treaty had granted 
France in this respect. France had definitely been given the right to recover 
the coal stolen from her. She was not asking for special favourable treatment. 
She was merely asking for the application of the treaty which had been signed 
a year ago with the concurrence of the Allies. He repeated that French 
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manufacturers would, under his proposal, have to pay very much more 
heavily for their coal than their American and English competitors, and he 
pointed out that the French nation was being charged at the rate of 
50,000,000 fr. a month for the purpose of standardising the price of coal. In 
these circumstances, how was it possible to reproach the French with political 
greed in this matter? | 

Mr. Lioyp GEorGE said he was anxious to get the facts perfectly clear, 
especially in view of the document which had been drafted with a view to 
presentation to the German delegation on the following day. He confessed 
that he was considerably shaken when he investigated the actual coal figures, 
from which it appeared that the pre-war annual output of coal in France was 
approximately 40 million tons, the present output being 22 million tons. 
The decrease was only partly due to the war. In England, where the mines 
had not been affected by war damage, the difference in the working hours, 
&c., had resulted.in a reduction of output to [? by] something in the neigh- 
bourhood of 25 per cent. of the pre-war output. On the same basis, had 
there been no war, France would now be getting about £32,000,000 per 
annum, and her war loss might therefore be taken to be something in the 
neighbourhood of 10,800,000 tons per annum. He would be glad to know 
what France was now receiving from the Saar Valley. 

M. LE TRocQuER mentioned that the figure was 2,500,000 tons. 

Mr. Lioyp GEorcE pointed out that the net French loss due to German 
action might be put at 6,500,000 tons a year. Yet France proposed to get 
from Germany, in respect of this loss, 20 million tons a year. This made it 
very difficult to justify the stolen coal point. He thought that after the net 
French loss had been satisfied, the residuary coal obtained from Germany 
should go into the reparation account at a fair value. Unity in this matter 
was of supreme importance, and it would be nothing short of a disaster if the 
Allies were to break, not on a question ofgetting coal from Germany, but on 
the question of France paying into the reparation account the full value of 
the coal so obtained. 

M. MILLeERAND said that he was sorry that he did not fully understand 
Mr. Lloyd George’s point, and he thought the figures quoted were inaccurate. 
For example, the present production of coal in France was not 22 million 
tons a year, but 16 million, this latter figure covering all coal raised other than 
that supplied free to miners for their own consumption. Therefore, he could 
not admit that the 34 million tons from the Saar Valley should be brought 
into account in this connection, since this coal went to satisfy the needs of 
Alsace. He was reluctant to enter into a discussion of the figures, and he 
thought it unreasonable to ask France to make sacrifices without having very 
good reasons for those sacrifices produced. France relied on the words of the 
treaty as contained in paragraph 2 of Annex V to Section 8. Under this 
paragraph he reminded the conference that Germany had undertaken to 
deliver to France 7 million tons of coal per year for ten years, and in addition 
had undertaken to deliver to France annually, for a period not exceeding 
ten years, an amount of coal being the difference between the annual pro- 
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duction before the war of the coal-mines of the Nord and Pas-de-Calais, 
destroyed as a result of the war, and the production of the mines of the same 
area during the years in question. Such delivery not to exceed 20 million 
tons In any one year of the first five years, and 8 million tons in any one year 
of the succeeding five years. In point of fact, this 20 million tons had now 
been reduced to 18 million tons by the opening of pits in the Pas-de-Calais. 
The treaty was quite plain, and he confessed that he did not understand why 
Mr. Lloyd George should question the justice and validity of France’s claim 
in the matter. He would have found it difficult to understand an attempt by 
Germany to contest this claim, but had the Germans taken this line he would 
have refused to discuss the matter with them. He could not help feeling some 
disappointment that an Ally was apparently trying to reopen the treaty 
settlement. 

Mr. Lioyp GeEorcE said that he expected that M. Millerand was ac- 
quainted with Shakespeare. He did not want the Allies to adopt Shylock’s 
position in this matter, and to reply to the Germans, relying on the bond. 
The Allies had got to justify their stern measures before the world, and the 
British Government felt that 1t would be impossible to justify the getting [? of] 
coal from Germany at a price lower than it had been sold in any part of the 
world. This was the considered view of Great Britain, and he would like 
to hear the views of the other Allies, who should remember that in effect 
France’s proposal meant withholding £33,000,000 per annum from the 
reparation account. 

M. MILLERAND said that he should also like to hear the views of the other 
Allies. He was not quite clear what Mr. Lloyd George meant by the profit of 
£2 a ton. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE replied that this amount represented the difference 
between the world market price which Germany could get for the coal and 
the price which France would pay for it under the treaty. 

M. MILLERAND, continuing, said he only desired to be enlightened on one 
further point. If there had been any question here of occupying the Ruhr 
Valley, and if the Germans had faithfully carried out their undertakings to 
supply coal, would Mr. Lloyd George have suggested the modifications in 
the treaty which he was now urging? 

Mr. Lioyp GEorcE replied that the conditions were very different now 
to what they had been when the Peace Treaty was signed, and that in his 
view it was impossible to disregard this very substantial alteration in condi- 
tions. For example, account should be taken of the tremendous alteration in 
the value of German money since the treaty. 

M. Marsa said that, speaking from memory, the mark was only worth 
40 centimes in July 1919, when the treaty was signed, and now it was worth 
33 centimes. 

Mr. Lioyp GEorGE, continuing, said that he was speaking of the fall of the 
mark in relation to the £ sterling. The franc, of course, had also fallen very 
substantially since the signature of the treaty. He understood that there was 
some difference of opinion among the jurists as to the interpretation of the 
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treaty on this particular point, but this view was controverted by M. Miller- 
and, who thought that the difference of opinion related to another section 
of the treaty. 

Count Srorza said that he realised in the keenest manner possible that if 
the Allies are to occupy the Ruhr Valley they must take steps to avoid any 
charges which might be brought against them to the effect that they were 
actuated by greedy motives. At the same time, he felt that the utmost con- 
sideration should be given before any variation of the terms of the treaty was 
decided upon. At present Italy was entitled to get three-fifths of her coal 
requirements from Germany at the price in the German market, and the rest 
Italy was obliged to buy from England and other countries at ten times the 
pre-war price. He thought it very important that no hard and fast rule 
should be now laid down or that the Allies should bind themselves or pledge 
the future, and he pointed out that the price of coal might very well con- 
tinue to rise. For example, a ton of coal in May 1919 which cost 80 marks 
had risen in June 1920 to 235 marks. After considering the extreme gravity 
of the measures which the Allies proposed to take and the consequences, 
financial and economic, which would ensue, he felt unable to accept Mr. 
Lloyd George’s proposal, and he thought that he would be justified in under- 
taking to consider some purely temporary and provisional expedient. 

M. DeEtacrorx said that it was the privilege of the chairman on occasions 
like the present to endeavour to try and find some compromise, and he 
thought that this compromise might be found by drawing a distinction 
between the coal coming from the Ruhr Valley and the coal coming from 
other sources. He would suggest that there should be an internal market 
price for coal received by France as compensation, and that the rest of the 
coal should be taken by France at the open market price. He agreed that 
the Allies must not appear to be acting as if they were inspired by greed, 
and he pointed out that it would be much easier to obtain coal if the Allies 
offered to pay a higher price. He would therefore favour the giving of a 
commercial price for coal taken out of the Ruhr as from the date of occu- 
pation. 

ViscouNT CHINDA thought that this matter was one which merited very 
careful consideration by experts and should not be hurriedly determined. 
It would be disastrous for the Allies to split on this particular point, and he 
agreed with Count Sforza that no decision binding the future should now be 
taken. 

Mr. Lioyp GEorcE thought there was a great deal to be said for M. 
Delacroix’s compromise. As regards the past, he thought that the views of 
the French jurists should be accepted, and that henceforth during the occu- 
pation of the Ruhr Valley the price to be paid for coal exported thence to 
France should be the commercial price. Probably the cost of the army of 
occupation would exceed the value of the coal and the problem would solve 
itself in this way. 

M. MILLERAND indicated his general concurrence, and said that he thought 
that M. Delacroix’s suggestion contained elements of compromise. 
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Ultimately it was agreed that M. Delacroix should draft the terms of his 
proposed solution with a view to their consideration by the Allies on the 
earliest possible occasion. 

M. BERTHELOT desired to raise a point about the draft declaration by the 
Allies, copies of which had been circulated by the British dele- 
gation at the meeting (Appendix). He had understood that 
the intention had been to issue a declaration on these lines 
after the occupation of the Ruhr Valley had taken effect. The English draft 
proceeded, however, on the assumption that it would be handed forthwith 
to the German delegation and communicated to the world. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said that his intention had always been to hand the 
declaration to the German delegation, and he thought that this view was 
generally accepted by the Allies. 

The draft declaration was then read, and there was general agreement 
with its terms. 

On page 2, line 7,' it was agreed to alter ‘22,000,000’ to ‘16,000,000.’ 

It was also decided to amend the penultimate paragraph, and it was 
suggested that the paragraph should read :— 

“Therefore the Allied Powers make the following declaration after 
prolonged discussion with the German delegation and after the fullest 
consideration by the experts.’ 

M. MILLERAND suggested that no figures should be inserted in the last 
paragraph. 

M. Detacrorx, on the other hand, thought that it was important to insert 
the figures, in view of public opinion. 

Ultimately the conference decided— 

To refer the draft declaration to the experts, with a view to settlement of 
any outstanding verbal alterations, it being clearly understood that the 
draft declaration itself depended on a settlement being reached on the 
question of coal prices, discussed above. 


H6tel Britannique, Spa, 
July 14, 1920. 


Draft Declara- 
tion by the Allies 


- APPENDIX TO No 72 
Draft Declaration by Allies 


(A.J. 220. Confidential.) 

The Allied Governments have taken note of the refusal of the German Govern- 
ment to deliver the amount of coal which they are bound to supply to the Allies 
under the Treaty of Versailles. This refusal creates a very grave situation. 

The Allied Governments have shown their desire to bring about an appeasement 
of feeling between Germany and its late enemies by summoning the Spa Con- 
ference, and during the conference they have uttered no word of an unfriendly or 
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recriminatory character, but they cannot forget the fundamental principle under- 
lying the Treaty of Versailles. But if the German Government ignore that principle 
and refuse to execute the treaty they must remind them of it. 

The Treaty of Versailles was the outcome of the fact that the late German 
Government had made an unprovoked attack upon their neighbours, had killed 
and wounded many millions of their citizens, and left their countries ravaged and 
burdened by colossal debts in an attempt to establish Prussian military domination 
over Europe. The settlement which was imposed on Germany after the Allies, at 
terrible cost, defeated this design, provided inter alia that Germany should make 
good to the peoples she had assailed and whose mines she had wantonly destroyed, 
an amount of coal which would bring their coal supplies up to the level of the 
production of their own mines before they were destroyed by Germany, and in 
addition, an amount equivalent to the coal derived from Germany by these Allies 
before the war. This was only what justice required. 

The nations which had been assaulted have clearly the right to require that their 
assailant should make it possible for them to reconstruct the territories which have 
been terribly ravaged by the German armies and their allies. How serious are the 
impediments of this work of reconstruction may be seen from two facts—that 
France’s pre-war output of coal was 40 million tons per annum; it is now 22 million 
tons. Italy’s needs may be judged by the fact that her factories and even her public 
utilities can only operate a few hours a day for want of coal. Accordingly, the 
Treaty of Versailles contemplated a total maximum delivery of coal to the Allies 
of 3,250,000 tons per month. In order, however, not to interfere unduly with 
Germany’s recovery, and in accordance with the treaty, the Reparation Commis- 
sion reduced the monthly deliveries, after hearing German representations, to 
amounts which for the three months ending August averaged 2,300,000 tons per 
month, On the other hand, the total requirements fixed by the Reparation Com- 
mission from September to May inclusive were nearly 15 millions, of which 
Germany has only supplied 5,600,000, while at the same time she entered into 
engagements to supply coal to neutral Powers, and even took the step of deliber- 
ately ordering an unauthorised reduction in the deliveries on its own account. 
Despite these facts, and after an examination in common of the whole question by 
a committee of Allied and German experts, the Allies declared at the Spa Con- 
ference that they were willing to accept a settlement on the basis that Germany 
should supply the Allies with 2 million tons per month for the next six months; 
that is, 400,000 tons less than the amount fixed by the Reparation Commission for 
August and about 60 per cent. of the amount contemplated under the treaty. ? 

These facts show that the Allies are animated by no unreasonable spirit and 
that they have no desire to crush or cripple the recovery of Germany. It is no doubt 
true that the coal supply of Europe is not adequate at the moment to supply the full 
needs both of Germany and the Allies, but where there is a shortage it is clearly 
the nation which has inflicted the suffering and losses of the Great War which 
should bear the greatest burden of that shortage, and not the nations that were 
unprovokedly attacked. It is certainly not right that unravaged Germany should 
be allowed to complete its own reconstruction while the countries it has stricken 
and devastated should wait in vain. It is beyond question that if the German 
contention were accepted, Germany would be in a far better relative position as 
regards the supply of her needs in coal than either France or Italy. 


2 Note in filed copy: ‘Yet the German delegation were only prepared to offer 1,100,000 tons 
at present, rising to 1,400,000 tons in October, and to 1,700,000 tons in October 1921.’ 
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The Allies have not failed to listen with sympathy to the statement of the 
German delegation that if coal supplies are to be increased the food supply of the 
German mining population must also be increased. They recognise that only by 
raising the coal output of Germany to something nearer its pre-war standard can 
the reconstruction of Europe be fully achieved. The Allies have, therefore, stated 
their willingness to conclude an agreement with the object of remedying the short- 
age of food among the German population. Their declaration on this point, 
indeed, has been freely acknowledged by the German Foreign Secretary himself, 
and they repeat that the supply of foodstuffs is not an obstacle to the conclusion of 
a satisfactory settlement. They are further willing to assist Germany to obtain the 
fertilisers necessary to augment her own food supplies. 

The Allied Governments have been impressed by the fact that the obstinacy of 
the resistance to the performance of their treaty obligations seems to come, not 
principally from the German Government, nor even from the German workers, 
whose representatives have manifested a courteous and conciliatory spirit, but 
from the great industrial magnates who appear to inherit that intolerant and 
domineering spirit that has been characteristic of the Prussian ruling classes and 
which caused the late war. If the Allies were not [? now] to abate their just de- 
mands at the first reappearance of this malign spirit, which already once has 
ruined Europe, not only would the Treaty of Versailles rapidly disappear, but the 
first step would have been taken towards the restoration of that autocracy within 
Germany itself which brought about the terrible suffering of the past five years. 

Therefore, the Allied Powers make the following declaration to the German 
delegation :— 

‘Acting under their rights under the Treaty of Versailles they require Ger- 
many to accept the protocol as amended by the Committee of Experts and to 
undertake to supply to the Allies 2 million tons of coal per month for the next 
six months with priority over all other deliveries. On the other hand, if the 
German Government sign the protocol they will immediately authorise their 
experts to confer with the German experts with the object of reaching an agree- 
ment which will have the effect of securing increased supplies of food for the 
German people, and also of increasing the supply of fertilisers to Germany. 

‘In the event of the German delegation refusing thus to fulfil its obligations 
under the treaty, the Allies will occupy the Ruhr Basin with the object of 
securing the regular delivery of the 2 million tons of coal to which they are justly 
entitled.’ 
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1.c.P. 138A] Notes of a Meeting held at the Hotel Britannique, Spa, on 
Wednesday, July 14, 1920, at 9.30 p.m. 


PRESENT: British Empire: The Right Hon. D. Lloyd George, Prime Minister; The 
Right Hon. the Earl Curzon of Kedleston, Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs; The Right Hon. Sir L. Worthington-Evans, Sir M. 
Hankey, Mr. Philip Kerr. 


France: M. Millerand, President of the Council. 
INTERPRETER: Sir Philip Sassoon. 
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Mr. Lioyp GeorGE explained to M. Millerand that when he returned from 
the conference this afternoon! he had received a messenger 
who had stated that Dr. von Simons wished to ask a series of 
questions. Some of these he did not himself clearly understand— 
perhaps M. Millerand might. Dr. von Simons wanted answers to-night, but 
he had felt he could not send them without consulting M. Millerand. 

The questions were as follows :— 


Deliveries of 
Coal by Germany 


1. Whether the demand for coal from Germany was at the rate of 
2 million tons a month? 

(It was agreed to answer this in the affirmative.) 

2. Whether these monthly coal deliveries should commence from the 
Ist August, 1920? 

(It was agreed to answer in the affirmative.) 

3. Whether the arrangement was to continue as a temporary measure 
for six months? 

(It was agreed to answer in the affirmative.) 

4. Whether, during the period of six months, the amount of coal 
deliveries would not be raised by the Reparation Commission? 

(It was agreed that the Reparation Commission should not raise 
coal deliveries during this period.) 

5. Whether the sums received for coal at inland price must be carried to 
the reparation account or paid for in cash? 

6. Whether the difference between the inland price and the world price, 
which they estimate at 455. a ton, would be utilised for the object of 
providing food for the mining population? 

M. MILLERAND said that the difference depended on the world price. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said that our estimate was 40s. and not 45s. 

M. MILLERAND said he would have to look into this. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said he had asked Sir L. Worthington-Evans whether 
some means could not be found of utilising the reparation account for that 
purpose. He had asked him to try and find some way of providing for it. 

M. MILLERAND said the question would require looking into, and he could 
not answer right away. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said neither could he. 


7. Whether during the trial period of six months the protocol was to be 
applied or no? 


M. MILLERAND said that surely it was to be applied. 


8. Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said he did not understand exactly what the 
question was, and asked Mr. Philip Kerr to explain it. 


Mr. Puiuip Kerr said that Dr. von Simons wanted to know whether the 
distribution of Upper Silesian coal would be restored to Germany by the 
Plebiscitary Commission, by whom it had been taken over in April [? March] 


1 See No. 72. 
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last, or, as an alternative, whether Germany could be given 1,500,000 tons 
a month of coal from Upper Silesia. 

M. MILLERAND said he could not answer this question, which must be 
discussed with the Reparation Commission. 

Sir L. WortTHinctTon-Evans said that the matter was not under the 
Reparation Commission. 

Mr. Kerr further explained the point as follows:— 

Up to April or May [sic] last, control over distribution of coal from Upper 
Silesia had been left in the hands of Germany, subject to certain obligations 
prescribed by the treaty that certain amounts of coal should be allotted to 
Poland. In April or May [sic] last the Plebiscitary Commission had come into 
effect; the sovereignty of Upper Silesia had been transferred to the Plebis- 
citary Commission, which then took control of the distribution of coal, and gave 
more than had been given before to the Poles. What the Germans wanted 
was either that the distribution of the Upper Silesian coal should be handed 
back to Germany under the conditions of the treaty, or, alternatively, that 
they should be allowed 1,500,000 tons a month from the coal produced there. 

M. MILLERAND said he would send for General Le Rond, who was chair- 
man of the Upper Silesian Plebiscitary Commission, and consult him. 


g. Are the Allies ready to undertake immediately a Mixed Commission 
of Enquiry into the food of miners in the Ruhr district, the said 
commission to sit in Essen? 


M. MILLeRAND said he was prepared. 
(It was agreed to concede this.) 


10. Are the Allies ready to extend reasonable credit to Germany for 
obtaining food and raw material for industry and agriculture 
generally in Germany? 


M. MILLEeRAND said that Dr. von Simons had already sent in a memo- 
randum asking for credit amounting to 300 million gold marks for this 
purpose. 

Smr L. WortTHINGTON-EvANs said it could not be done. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE asked what answer should be given. 

Sir L. WorTHINGTON-Evans suggested that from 40 to 50 millions was the 
utmost credit that could be given, and that could only be done by raising a 
loan. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE suggested that if M. Delacroix’s proposal, made that 
afternoon,' were agreed to, and the commercial price were paid for coal 
furnished to the Allies during the trial period of six months, possibly some 
loan might be raised to provide for this object. 

M. Mit ieRAnp said this was a possibility. 

Mr. Lioyp GEorcE said it was only a tentative suggestion. What answer 
could be given to this list of questions? 

M. MILLERAND said it was quite clear the answer should be that the Allies 
had made known their conditions on the previous day and it was clear from 
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the first three questions that the Germans understood them. If they did not 
accept them, the Allies reserved their right to take such action as they thought 
fit. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said he did not think this was a suitable answer to 
these detailed questions. 

M. MILLERAND said that the Germans might be met as regards the first 
four questions. As regards the rest, the reply should be that an answer would 
be given after they had been examined. 

Mr. Lioyp GEorGE suggested that the Finance Ministers of the Allies 
concerned should meet together early. 

M. MILLERAND agreed. 


It was agreed :— 


(2) That M. Marsal, Sir L. Worthington-Evans and M. Jaspar should 
meet in M. Marsal’s quarters on the following morning, at 9.30 a.m., 
to examine the German list of questions and report by 11 a.m. 

(6) That the Germans should be met in regard to questions 1, 2, 3, 4 and 9, 
and that they would consider what could be done in regard to Io. 


As regards the other questions, a reply would be given after further con- 
sideration. 


N.B.—A revised list of the German questions formulated by the German 
delegation is attached in the Appendix. 


Hétel Britannique, Spa, 
July 14, 1920. 


APPENDIX TO No. 73 
Coal from Germany 


(A.J. 222.) 

1. Amount of coal to be delivered monthly to be 2 million tons as from the 
1st August, and to last for six months as a temporary measure. During that six 
months Reparation Commission not to raise this amount. 

2. The inland price of this coal to be carried to reparation account. The differ- 
ence between the inland price and the world price (about 455.) to be given as 
a credit to Germany with which to obtain food abroad for Ruhr mining popula- 
tion. 

3. Draft protocol not to be imposed during duration of agreement. 

4. The control of distribution of Upper Silesian coal, transferred to Plebiscite 
Commission this spring, to be returned to Germany (subject to its carrying out the 
obligations imposed on it as to distribution of the coal, by the treaty) or Germany 
to be guaranteed during the six months 1,500,000 tons per month from Silesia. 

5. Will the Allies agree to institute immediately a Mixed Commission of 
Enquiry into conditions in mining area, especially in respect of food, this commis- 
sion to sit at Essen? 

6. Are the Allies ready to extend reasonable credits to Germany for getting 
food and raw materials for German industry and agriculture (outside Ruhr) ? 


July 14, 1920. 
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1.C.P. 138B] Notes of a Conversation held at the Hétel Britannique, Spa, on 
Wednesday, July 14th, 1920! 


Present: The Right Hon. D. Lloyd George, O.M., M.P., Prime Minister; 
Mr. Philip Kerr, Secretary; Dr. von Simons, German Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs. 


THE Prime Minister said that he was very sorry for the situation 
which had arisen. He did not want the war to be renewed and greatly 
regretted the breakdown of the Spa negotiations. He had proposed the Spa 
Conference because he was anxious to improve the relations between 
Germany and the Allies. There was no doubt that after a certain preliminary 
stiffness the atmosphere had begun to improve. The intervention of Herr 
Stinnes,? however, had made a great impression. He had been appalled at 
the introduction of this spirit into the negotiations and the Allies could not 
help feeling that it was Herr Stinnes, and those whom he represented, who 
were really putting the veto on the German Government agreeing to the 
Allied proposals. He felt that it was right that he should inform Dr. von 
Simons at once that the Allies intended to occupy the Ruhr if the German 
Government did not accept their proposals. They had already sent for 
Marshal Foch and Field Marshal Wilson to concert the details. He himself 
had done his best to prevent the occupation of the Ruhr. He had always been 
against it as he had been against the advance into Frankfurt, but he had, 
however, been reluctantly driven to the conclusion that there was no other 
course open to the Allies in view of the situation by which they were con- 
fronted. 

Dr. von Simons said that he also greatly regretted the breakdown, though 
he had realised that it was likely in view of the reply which the German 
Government had given. He said that the Conference had not had a very 
good start. It had really assembled too soon before the new Government 
was in the saddle, and had asserted its authority. As to Herr Stinnes’ inter- 
vention he had no idea that Herr Sunnes was going to take the line he had. 

THE Prime MInisTER said that the Allies had been expecting the new 
German Government to propose the postponement of the Spa Conference, 
but they had not done so, doubtless because they came into office too late. 
He said that he thought Herr Stinnes was thinking too exclusively of the 
German coal situation and especially of his own interests. Great Britain was 
short of coal as compared with her pre-war position. France was very short 
of coal. Italy’s interests were almost closed down for want of coal. The 
needs of all the Allies were, therefore, extremely acute. It was no use for the 
German industrial magnates to consider only their own position. 

Dr. von Simons said that as for Herr Stinnes it was necessary to work 
through him. 

! The time of this conversation is not recorded but it was evidently (see below) held 


after the allied meeting of that morning, recorded in No. 71, and before 6 p.m., i.e. before 
the meetings recorded in Nos. 72 and 73. - 2 See No. 58. 
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THE Prime Minister said that in that event, within a fortnight there 
would either be fighting in the Ruhr district or the Ruhr would be isolated 
from Germany. What gain would there be to Germany from this result? 
The Allies would occupy the Ruhr with the sole object of obtaining their due 
rights in the delivery of coal. What would Germany gain by forcing them to 
occupy the Ruhr to get the coal? 

Dr. von Simons said that he did not think the occupation would be of 
much advantage to France either. She would not get the coal for the miners 
would strike also. The Ruhr population was not like the Saar Valley popula- 
tion. It was an obstinate population; the same kind of people as were re- 
ferred to by Tacitus and Caesar. Besides the occupation of the Ruhr would 
mean that while France might be able to get some coal it would get nothing 
for reparation. He thought that if an expert commission were sent to sit in 
Essen itself it might be possible to induce the workmen to produce enough 
coal. The principal difficulty did not come so much from Herr Stinnes and 
his friends as from the miners. Stinnes, for instance, was able to make a 
profit on the export coal. The mining population, on the other hand, were 
concerned by the fact that a reduction of the coal available for German 
consumption meant unemployment for their brethren in other industries. 
All the workers’ unions were united in resisting the Allied demands. 

Dr. von Simons then described a great union of proprietors and workers 
with an equal number of representatives from each which had been formed 
during 1918 for producing better relations throughout German industry. 
He had been a representative of the employers in this body and yet he 
enjoyed in a peculiar degree the confidence of the workers, especially, Ebert, 
Haase, and Dittmann. In fact he had only taken office as Foreign Secretary 
at Ebert’s special request and with the right to resign as soon as Ebert 
released him. Inasmuch, therefore, as he possessed the confidence of both 
employers and employed he could speak with some authority. He was 
absolutely certain that both employers and employed would resist any 
efforts on the part of the Government to make them work under conditions 
of which they themselves did not approve. It was for this reason that he 
proposed the meeting of a special Joint Commission in Essen. He believed 
that by this means it might be possible to get the Trade Unions to agree to 
this proposal, and if they agreed Herr Stinnes could not stop the arrange- 
ments. 

THE Prime Minister said that he understood the difficulties of the 
German Government. Just as other Governments, the German Government 
was doubtless being accused of giving way. He thought, therefore, that the 
position of the German Government in securing the execution of the Treaty 
might really be easier after the Allies had occupied the Ruhr Valley. 

Dr. von Simons said that he was afraid that the occupation would cause 
too much havoc and that the mines would be destroyed. 

THE PRiME Minister replied that the destruction of the mines would mean 
the destruction of Germany. As the experience of France had shown it 
would take ten years to restore the mines to working conditions. 
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Dr. von Srmons said that this would be a very bad revenge for the destruc- 
tion of the French mines. He himself had been against the signature of the 
Treaty, and at that time he had thought out the consequences of a refusal 
to sign to the end. He had faced those consequences and yet he had been 
against signature. He could not now give undertakings to the Allies contrary 
to the resolutions of the miners and employers. It was better that the German 
Government should be coerced by revolution or invasion than that they 
should make promises which they could not fulfil and default month by 
month. That would be the worst result of all because it would destroy the 
reputation and credit of Germany. 

THE Prime Minister said that he could see that perhaps the best solution 
was the coercion of Germany. Perhaps when Stinnes and others saw what 
the occupation of the Ruhr entailed they would see the necessity for executing 
their obligations under the Treaty. He wished to say that he himself had 
always been against any proposal involving the destruction of Germany, 
for he believed that a prosperous Germany was essential to Europe. There 
was a military party, however, in France and some extreme newspapers in 
England which did believe in an immediate German military menace and 
thought that the best course was to destroy Germany’s chance of recovery. 
M. Clemenceau had never held this view, still less did M. Millerand who 
was a moderate man, and there was no British statesman who did not wish 
to see German prosperity restored. But it was impossible for him to go back 
to Parliament having accepted Dr. von Simons offer of yesterday. It was 
even less possible for M. Millerand to return to France. If he did so he would 
fall at once, and yet M. Millerand was both a reasonable and a strong man, 
who in the past had taken decisions violently opposed by public opinion and 
was prepared to face any opposition for what he thought nght. It had been 
an act of great courage on his part to agree to the Spa Conference. Even the 
British Government which was in a far stronger parliamentary position 
would meet with grave difficulties. He had, therefore, felt bound to agree to 
the occupation of the Ruhr Valley in the light of Dr. von Simons’ reply of 
yesterday, because the Allies had felt that the German Government was not 
in a position to overcome the internal resistance to the Treaty, and that they 
must take their own steps to overcome it. He greatly regretted the decision. 
It was thoroughly bad for everybody. But he had come to the conclusion 
that it was inevitable because apparently no German Government under 
existing circumstances could undertake to make any arrangement which 
the Allies could accept. 

Dr. von Smmons repeated that Spa had come too early. He believed it was 
possible to make a good Government in Germany at the present time—a 
Government which would be able to take the Treaty of Peace as the basis of 
Germany’s external relations. But the present Government was not strong 
enough to overcome internal difficulties unless the Allies would make one 
more offer to bring over the miners. 

THE Prime Minister said that he thought that it was too late to adopt this 


3 See No. 70. 
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course. As he had already explained, M. Millerand would fall if he went 
back to France having accepted any dilatory arrangement of this kind. He 
would have thought that from the point of view of Germany, the wise course 
would have been to have taken nisks and to have undertaken to deliver the 
2,000,000 tons of coal per month, provided they got credits for the purpose 
of food for the miners abroad. For instance, supposing the difference 
between the internal German price for coal and the export price was utilised 
for this purpose. They might also ask for assistance in the matter of loans and 
fertilisers. Could not the German Government make some proposal of this 
kind? 

Dr. von Simons said that Germany wanted the coal itself in order to stop 
starvation in Germany. 

THE Prime MInIsTER said that foreign credits would enable Germany to 
get food, but that the addition of a further liability for an increased army of 
occupation could not possibly help Germany. The miners might refuse to 
work but they could not refuse for long. Germany’s output was something 
like 9,000,000 tons per month, and under the arrangement proposed 7,000,000 
would go to Germany. It was impossible for a strike to continue long on the 
basis that while it might prevent the Allies getting 2,000,000 tons per month, 
it prevented Germany getting 7,000,000 tons per month. They would 
certainly not continue, if as the Allies intended, they would assure German 
workmen food in return for work. If the mines were destroyed through 
fighting the position of Germany would be even worse. It was surely better 
for Germany to take the risk of undertaking the delivery of coal. Dr. von 
Simons had displayed great skill in his conduct of the negotiations and had 
mastered the facts with which he had to deal with wonderful rapidity con- 
sidering the short time he had been in office. He did not wish him, however, 
to be under any illusions and he urged him to attempt no kind of bluff. The 
Allies had already taken the decision to occupy the Ruhr with a large inter- 
allied force, and they were meeting at six that day‘ to consider the declara- 
tion they were going to make to Germany in this sense on the following day, 
unless Germany consented in the meanwhile. The occupation, however, 
would not be made with black troops. He had made that a condition of 
Britain’s consent. It was not that he wished to cast any reflections on 
France’s black troops, but he knew the prejudice the use of black troops 
always created among a white population. Unless, therefore, the German 
Government gave its consent the whole Ruhr Basin would be occupied 
within a few days. He greatly regretted the decision and had long resisted it, 
but he felt that the German Government had been overridden by Stinnes 
and the temper he represented. 

Dr. von Simons said that he knew Stinnes very well, and that the German 
Government had not been overridden by him. He would, however, give 
careful consideration, with his colleagues, to the suggestions which had 
emerged in regard to the supply of food, and would communicate a clear 
answer in the course of the afternoon. He was greatly distressed at the 

4 Cf. note 1 above. 
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present position. The Government, of which he was a member, had not had 
time to consolidate its position. Most of his colleagues were men without 
experience, and who did not desire to lead a political life and were not well 
qualified to deal with the present situation. They had, further, to deal with 
public opinion which would neither fight nor work. 


No. 75 


1.C.P. 139] British Secretary's Notes of a Meeting, held at the Villa Fraineuse, 
Spa, on Thursday, July 15, 1920, at 11 a.m. 


PrEsENT: Belgium: M. Delacroix, Prime Minister; M. Hymans, Minister for 
Foreign Affairs; M. Jaspar, Minister of the Interior; SECRETARIES, 
M. Rolin Jacquemyns, Le Baron Guillaume. 

British Empire: The Right Hon. L[D]. Lloyd George, Prime Minister; 
The Right Hon. the Earl Curzon of Kedleston, Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs; The Right Hon. Sir L. Worthington-Evans; sEcRE- 
TARIES, Sir M. Hankey, Mr. Philip Kerr, Mr. Howorth. 

France: M. Millerand, President of the Council; M. Francois Marsal, 
Minister of Finance; M. Le Trocquer, Minister of Public Works; 
M. Charles Laurent, General Le Rond, M. Berthelot; sEcRETARY, 
M. Massigli. 

Italy: Count Sforza, Minister for Foreign Affairs; Signor Bertolini, 
Marquis della Torretta; sECRETARIES, Signor Galli, Signor Pagliano. 

Japan: Viscount Chinda; sEcrETARY, Mr. Saito. 


INTERPRETER: M. Camerlynck. 


Mr. Lioyp GeorGE explained to M. Delacroix what had passed on the 
previous evening. On his return from the conference he had found at the 
hotel a message from Dr. von Simons, who had asked a number of questions 
as to the precise meaning of the offer of the Allies. Some of these were easy 
to answer, ¢€.g.:—! 


Question 1: Was the amount of coal to be delivered monthly to be 
2 million tons? 

Answer: Yes. 

Question 2: Was it to commence on the 1st August? 

Answer: Yes. 

Question 3: Was it to last six months, as a temporary measure? 

Answer: Yes. 

Question 4: During that time was it understood that the Reparation 
Commission was not to raise this amount? 

t Note in filed copy: ‘Note-—The complete series of questions is contained in the note received 
during the meeting by the president (see Appendix 1).’ This appendix, not printed, was the 
same as the appendix to No. 73 except that it was headed ‘List of Questions put by Dr. von 
Simons’ and was undated. 
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Answer: Yes. 

Question 5: Was the draft protocol to be imposed during the agreement? 
M. Millerand said, Yes. But he was doubtful. 

Question 6: Would the inland price of coal be carried to the reparation 
account? Would the difference between the inland price and the 
world price (about 45 per cent [stc]?) be given as a credit to Germany, 
with which to obtain food abroad for the Ruhr mining population? 


Before replying, Mr. Lloyd George had consulted M. Millerand. The first 
four questions had been replied to as above. The remaining answers had 
been reserved, and M. Marsal, Sir L. Worthington-Evans and M. Jaspar 
had met that morning at short notice to consider question No. 6. 

Continuing, Mr. Lloyd George observed that it seemed to him that the whole 
peace of Europe depended on the difference between the commercial price 
and the inland price. He believed that a settlement could be reached if the 
commercial price were accepted, and that we should then be able to avoid 
the great risks involved in the occupation of the Ruhr. The French would 
not gain by insisting on the internal price, as the cost of the occupation of the 
Ruhr would add more than £2 to the price of the coal. 

M. Devacrorx wished to know whether Mr. Lloyd George had any idea 
as to whether the Allies would obtain the 2 million tons of coal if agreement 
were reached as to the price? 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE replied that this was his own conviction, so far as he 
was able to judge. If the coal was not received, then the Ruhr would be 
occupied. 

M. MILLERAND said he could not conceive that the Germans, after 
making a proposal, as he gathered they had done, would expose themselves 
to the occupation of the Ruhr on a mere question of prices. (Mr. Lloyd 
George interrupted to say that the Germans had made no proposal. They 
had only asked a series of questions.) M. Millerand, continuing, said he had 
misunderstood the position. If the question were only one of price, his reply 
would be that he had heard yesterday,? with acute regret, the manner in 
which Mr. Lloyd George, perhaps a little carried away by the subject, had 
spoken to France in regard to the question of price. If there was any nation 
to which the reproach of cupidity had never been addressed in its history, 
he would say it was France. To-day the suggestion was less than ever de- 
served. Nevertheless, he was afraid lest he should not listen enough, because 
he reckoned that, before all else, it was necessary to maintain agreement 
between the Allies, and he still felt particularly grateful to Great Britain for 
having accepted the necessity imposed on her. It was for that reason, and 
for that alone, namely, in order to maintain agreement and to show the 
British Government the importance he attached to their consent, that, with- 
out discussing the principle, he had accepted yesterday, and still accepted, 
in the event of the occupation of the Ruhr, a modification of the coal prices 
as fixed by the Treaty of Versailles. He had accepted in order to make an 


2 In error for 45 shillings. 3 See No. 72. 
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allowance for Mr. Lloyd George’s argument, an agreement which was going 
to create difficulties in public opinion, whose gravity he did not attempt to 
conceal. He had felt it necessary to leave no doubt to be cast upon his 
motives. If, however, there was no longer a question of the occupation of the 
Ruhr, the sole reason would disappear, but he must declare that in that event 
there could be no question of modifying the price fixed by the treaty. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE hastened to clear up one point. He had never re- 
proached France with avarice. On the contrary, what he had said was that 
they ought to take public opinion into account. If compelled to take a step 
possibly involving bloodshed, they must not give the impression, particularly 
in the United States of America, that action was being taken not for the 
purpose of procuring coal, but for an object which might be interpreted as 
avarice. That was a very different thing from accusing France of avarice. 

M. Devacrorx said that agreement had been reached on the previous day 
on a compromise. 

M. MILLERAND observed that it applied only during the occupation of the 
Ruhr. 

M. Detacror agreed that this statement of the position was correct. 
To-day there was a hope of avoiding an occupation. Now in regard to the 
question of prices, the Allies must try to reach an agreement and avoid the 
occupation of Germany, by consenting to some sacrifice on the subject. He 
wished to emphasise that it was to the interest of the Allies to consent to 
some modification in regard to the prices laid down in the treaty. That was 
why he asked France not to refuse to consider the question, namely, for the 
same reason as the sacrifice involved in the reduction of the figure to 2 million 
tons, which had been agreed to. 

M. MIL_eRAnpD said that, for his part, the answer was ‘No.’ 

Mr. Lioyp GerorcE said that in this event it was no use wasting further 
time over the question. They would have to tell the Germans they were not 
agreed among themselves. 

M. MILLERAND said that something different from that would have to be 
said. : 

M. Devacrorx asked Mr. Lloyd George if he considered that the Germans 
would agree to furnish the 2 million tons a month if the treaty prices were 
adhered to. 

Mr. Lioyp GeEorcE said he could not tell. Perhaps someone else could 
persuade them in this matter. 

M. MILLERAND said he had one remark to make. On the one hand, if 
Germany agreed to deliver 2 million tons, they would thereby declare that 
they had the coal which they intended to hand over. 

Mr. Lioyp GEorGE interpolated that they had not the coal. 

Continuing, M. MILLERAND said that, starting from the assumption that 
the Germans intended to hand over the coal, the question of price would not 
arise. It was not easy to understand how the Germans, possessing the coal, 
could refuse to deliver it because they only received the price which they had 
accepted in signing the treaty. The question of the workmen, referred to by 
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Mr. Lloyd George, was quite a different question, and he was quite ready to 
make an examination into their conditions. As he had always said, he 
attached great importance, from a political point of view, to improving the 
conditions and feeding of the miners, but that was quite a different question 
from that of price and percentage. 

M. DELacrorx interpolated that this facilitated a solution of the question. 

Continuing, M. MILLERAND said he was quite ready to consider the 
question. He reiterated that there were three questions in regard to coal. 
First, the protocol; second, the percentage that Germany could deliver; and 
third, the question of feeding the miners, in which he was disposed to agree 
with his colleagues. 

M. DELacrorx, with a view to a compromise, asked whether the Allies 
could agree, instead of feeding the miners, to use the money credited for the 
coal as a guarantee of a loan destined to feed the Germans. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE asked: ‘At what price?’ 

M. Deracrorx said: “The treaty price.’ 

Count Srorza made a statement as follows :— 


*M. Millerand says that in Germany, if my intelligence 1s correct, there 
are two groups of Germans now. Stinnes and the Prussian group are in- 
clined to force the occupation of the Ruhr. Simons is struggling against 
them. The occupation means for him ruin to Germany and even greater 
danger to all the Allies. Therefore I am ready to agree to some sort of 
compromise, but I must say that it would be impossible in the form pro- 
posed yesterday evening by M. Delacroix. The situation created in Italy 
for coal would be much worse than that produced by the devastation of 
French mines. The whole of Italy is in a state of devastation. We ought 
all to pay on the whole of the coal a very moderate charge.’ 


Count Sforza then handed a written declaration stating the Italian case 
(Appendix 2). 


(At this point the conference adjourned to the larger room.) 


Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said that he thought that the delegations had now 
arrived at a critical moment in their dealings with the Germans and among 
one another. He was most anxious to preserve unity among the Allies and 
he fully realised the political difficulties facing M. Millerand. He wished the 
latter, however, to consider the grave difficulties which the English Govern- 
ment had to face in England vis-a-vis the industrial workers. Only yesterday 
the Trades Union Congress, a powerful and influential body, had passed a 
resolution threatening to call a general strike if the Government decided to 
help the Poles. The British Government could and would face the issue which 
the Trades Union Congress had raised. When [Why], then, it might be 
asked, could they not equally well face this French proposal regarding coal. 
He explained that it would be necessary for him to tell the English workmen 
exactly why we were occupying the Ruhr Valley and why in the course of 
that occupation it had been necessary to take extreme measures with recalci- 
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trant German miners. This would create a most dangerous situation in Great 
Britain. It was certain that if France gained £2 a ton, there would be a 
general strike of miners in England. We should lose the whole of our coal 
supplies, and the British Government could only say that France was pre- 
pared, in the event of it being unnecessary to occupy the Ruhr Valley, only to 
pay the German internal price for the coal, while, ifshe were allowed to occupy 
the Ruhr, she would then be ready to pay the world price for Ruhr coal. It 
was incredible that he could carry the workmen in England on an issue of 
this kind, and if M. Millerand really attached importance to unity, he would 
not put his Allies in a position which would certainly drive the workmen in 
England, Belgium and Italy into the arms of the German miners in the Ruhr, 
who would plead that they wanted this money to buy food with. He fully 
realised the gravity of the situation and that it was essential that we should 
carry general public opinion with us. M. Millerand, like himself, was a lawyer 
and knew the tendency of lawyers to insist on the letter of the law. This was 
right and proper in an ordinary case with a jury in the box and a sheriff to 
execute the decree of the court, but in the case of treaties, the position was 
entirely different. The jury was not in a box, but was sitting in millions of 
miners’ cottages, and these same people must also execute the treaty. If they 
felt that the French proposition was unreasonable and inequitable, they 
would give no help towards carrying it into effect. He reminded the confer- 
ence that France, Belgium and Italy would, in effect, be making payments to 
their own credits respectively in the reparation account up to May 1921, and 
that Great Britain was entitled to no cash payments until after that date, 
when, if necessary, the whole situation could be again reviewed. In conclu- 
sion, he urged that British Ministers should not be forced into the position of 
saying to the British Parliament that agreement at Spa could not be reached 
because France was not willing to pay as much for the coal as if she had an 
army of occupation of seven divisions in the Ruhr Valley. 

At this point, Mr. Lloyd George said that he had just received a very im- 
portant communication from Dr. von Simons which was at that moment 
being translated, and he thought the conference should adjourn until the 
translations were ready. He understood that the document contained a very 
definite offer, and if it was a question of preserving the peace of Europe, he 
would say that Great Britain would go very far indeed to grant reasonable 
sea transport facilities to secure the preservation of peace. 

After an adjournment of fifteen minutes, copies of the German delegation’s 
communication were provided, the English translation being annexed hereto. 
(Appendix 3.) 

M. Devacrorx declared the sitting resumed, and said that he spoke with 
feelings of very great concern as he recognised that the German documents, 
while containing the elements of possible solution, also contained many 
suggestions which the Allies could not undertake to consider. In these 
circumstances, it was very regrettable that there should be any dissension 
between the Allies, and he implored the meeting to see whether something 
could not be done to remove the differences which at present existed. 
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M. MILLERAND said that of all the reasons he had given on several occa- 
sions to justify the attitude of France, he would only refer to that one under 
which at present Great Britain, Belgium and Italy were obtaining coal at the 
price of 85 fr., whereas France had to pay at the rate of 320 fr. a ton. Never- 
theless, in deference to the chairman’s appeal, he said that France would be 
ready to agree to the Italian proposal. 

CounT Srorza said that Italy could not agree to accept any substantial 
increase in the price of coal, and the utmost that Italy would be prepared to 
agree to would be the addition of 5 gold marks a ton, but this would be subject 
to conditions that the internal price in Germany did not exceed 250 paper 
marks and that the price applied to all deliveries. 

Mr. Lioyp GEorcE pointed out that this was equivalent to about 55. a ton, 
and in answer to the suggestion that this figure would still leave the price of 
coal in France and Italy at a higher level than the internal English market 
price, he pointed out that the latter price would almost inevitably go up and 
that the miners were at present asking for an additional 3s. a day. The real 
question was whether Italy is really prepared to assist in the occupation of 
the Ruhr in the event of the Germans declining to accept the Italian proposal. 
. M. MILverRanp said that there would be no difficulty in the occupation of 

the Ruhr had it not been that Great Britain in her own interests had sought to 
impose this condition about the price of coal. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE dissented entirely from this view. The British Govern- 
ment were taking the present line not in the interests of Great Britain, but 
in the general interests of Europe. To adopt the French proposal would result 
in the Allies being condemned by all thinking people throughout Europe, 
including the French themselves. If the Allies made a mess of this issue they 
would be throwing away the fruits of the years of war. 

M. MILLERAND said that there was no question of a mess and no issue 
so clear as that of the occupation of the Ruhr. Germany was in a position 
to deliver the coal, but declined to do so, and when it became necessary to 
occupy the Ruhr, Mr. Lloyd George, on behalf of Great Britain, sought to 
impose conditions on the price of the coal. The issues were, however, entirely 
distinct, and in the opinion of the French Government should be kept 
separate. He was perfectly ready to justify the French attitude before any 
audience, and if necessary, would be glad to go and explain the position to 
the Trades Union Congress. 

Mr. Lioyp GEorGE deprecated M. Millerand’s statement that Great 
Britain had inserted the condition in her own interests, and he felt that he 
could not continue the argument on this basis. He pointed out that the £2 
a ton would go into the general reparation account, and he pressed the British 
view on the broad ground that, in common with the other Allies, he wished 
to avoid trouble and bloodshed. He again pressed Count Sforza to say 
whether Italy would, in the event of German rejection of the Italian proposals, 
send troops to the Ruhr Valley for the difference between 55. and 40s, as, if 
not, it was clear that the conference was not facing the realities of the 
situation. 
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In reply, Count Srorza said he still trusted in the possibility of a com- 
promise. 

M. DeExacror said that the meeting had now reached a difficult and 
awkward crisis. We all desired to avoid an occupation of the Ruhr (M. 
Millerand assented: ‘certainly’). Mr. Lloyd George had said that he was 
sure the Germans would not accept the proposed internal German price plus 
5 gold marks a ton. Nevertheless, he thought that the Allies should make this 
proposal to the Germans and gild the pill by France assenting to the proposi- 
tion that the draft protocol should not be imposed during the period of 
agreement and that the Allies should assent generally to the German pro- 
position that a Mixed Commission of Enquiry into the conditions in mining 
areas, especially in respect of food, should be set up at Essen. As regards the 
question of Upper Silesia, the Allies might reply in very general terms 
indicating their readiness to explore the German proposal on the under- 
standing that the consent of the Reparation Commission would be necessary 
before that proposal could be agreed to. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said that he felt doubtful about the wisdom of making 
an offer of this kind to the Germans, as in the event of refusal the position of 
the Powers would be most undignified. Unless, therefore, the Allies were pre- 
pared to stand firm on the 55., he was sure that no useful purpose would be 
served by the delegations haggling with the Germans. 


After some further discussion, it was agreed that the experts should meet 
at 2.30 and consider the whole situation in time to report to the conference 
at 3.30 p.m. 

After this conclusion was reached, Mr. Lloyd George said that he wished 
to mention two conditions to which he understood that the Germans attached 
importance. One—the Germans might find themselves unable to supply 
2 million tons of coal a month, and in this event would look to Great Britain 
to supply the deficiency. Great Britain’s capacity in the matter depended to 
some extent on the provision of shipping facilities. On this, it would be 
necessary for him to consult his experts. Second, he understood that the 
Germans wished France to accept a moderate quantity of lignite instead of 
coal. This was a matter which it would be well for the experts to report upon. 


Hoétel Britannique, Spa, 


July 15, 1920. 
APPENDIX 2 TO No. 75 
Coal Prices 
Count Sforza’s Proposal of July 15, 1920 
(A.J. 224.) 


The financial result of the two schemes drafted by M. Delacroix would be as 
follows :— 

The total amount of the increase in price granted to Germany for six months, at 
the rate of £2 per ton, would be £7,320,000, of which Italy would pay £2,580,000, 
the effect being to raise the average price of coal in Italy from 650 lire to 700 lire. 
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Now the difference between the prices of coal in England, France, Belgium and 
Germany and that ruling in Italy before the war as compared with the present 
difference in prices between the same countries represents, proportionately, a 
much more disastrous consequence of the war as regards industry, national 
economy and finance in Italy than do the destruction and deterioration of the mines 
in France and Belgium, all the more so since that destruction is to be made good by 
Germany, whereas Italy will receive no assistance in re-establishing the pre-war 
situation with respect to coal supplies. 

Consequently, all deliveries of coal made by Germany to Italy ought either to 
be valued at the same price as deliveries made by way of compensation for de- 
struction of mines, or Italy would be absolutely unable to accept any increase in 
the price of coal unless the increase were very slight, for instance 5 marks gold per 
ton (it is impossible to speak of pounds sterling, as the treaty only refers to gold 
marks), and that only upon condition that the home price in Germany does not 
increase beyond 250 paper marks. For this concession to be of any value to 
Germany, this increase in price would, of course, have to be extended to all these 
Allied deliveries, including those intended as compensation for the mines destroyed. 


APPENDIX 3 TO No. 75 
Proposal of the German Delegation for Settlement of the Coal Problem 


(A.J. 223.) 

1. The German Government undertakes as from the 1st August onwards, for 
a period of six months provisionally, to deliver 2 million tons of coal a month to the 
Allied Governments. 

2. The Allied Governments will pay the value of the coal at the rate of the 
German internal price for credit for the reparation account. They will also pay 
the difference between this price and the world market price in cash in so far as the 
method of payment has not been otherwise determined in the general conclusions 
in regard to finance. 

g. During the period of deliveries of coal above mentioned the terms of the 
decision of the coal question, which was communicated to the German delegation 
on the oth July, and revised on the 11th July,‘ will not be applied. An increase in 
the tonnage to be delivered monthly will not be called for during that period by the 
Reparation Commission. 

4. An arrangement will be arrived at forthwith about the position in Upper 
Silesia whereby either the German Government will be allowed to resume the 
distribution of the Upper Silesian coal, or will be guaranteed at least 14 million 
tons a month out of the Upper Silesian production. 

5. A mixed commission will at once be set up in Essen with the object of studying 
the means by which the conditions of life of the miners as regards nutrition, cloth- 
ing and housing, and whereby the productivity of coal-mines of the Ruhr can be 
improved. 

6. The Allies declare themselves ready to guarantee a definite advance to enable 
Germany to obtain imports of foreign foodstuffs for its people and raw materials 
for the German industry and agriculture. The negotiations for this advance will 
be taken up forthwith in connection with the general negotiations on financial 
questions by experts representing each side. 


4 See No. 56, appendix 1, and No. 63. 
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No. 76 


1.c.P. 140] British Secretary’s Notes of a Meeting held in the Drawing Room 
of the Villa Fraineuse, Spa, on Thursday, Fuly 15, 1920, at 5 p.m. 


PRESENT: Belgium: M. Delacroix, Prime Minister; M. Hymans, Minister for 
Foreign Affairs; M. Jaspar, Minister of the Interior; sECRETARY, Le 
Baron Guillaume. 

British Empire: The Right Hon. D. Lloyd George, Prime Minister; The 
Right Hon. the Earl Curzon of Kedleston, Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs; The Right Hon. Sir L. Worthington-Evans; sECRE- 
TARY, Sir M. Hankey. 

France: M. Millerand, President of the Council; M. Francois Marsal, 
Minister of Finance; M. Le Trocquer, Minister of Public Works; 
M. Berthelot; secRETARY, M. Massigli. 

Italy: Count Sforza, Minister for Foreign Affairs; Signor Bertolini. 

Japan: Viscount Chinda; sEcRETARY, Mr. Sawada. 

INTERPRETER: M. Camerlynck. 


Note.—The conference had adjourned from the large conference room to 
the smaller drawing room in order that the heads of Governments might 
confer alone. 


The conference had before them the report of the Committee of Allied Coal 
__, Experts (see Appendix 1) on the proposal of the German dele- 
Coal Deliveries . . : : 
by Germany BAtion for settlement of the coal problem (see Appendix 2). 
Mr. Lioyp GEorcE said that everything turned upon where 
the Allies were going to meet on the second proposal in the report of the 
Expert Commission, namely, the question of price. The question of inducing 
the miners to work must be brought out more specifically than was done in 
this document. His own opinion was, that to offer 5 gold marks for something 
that had a value of 40s. was to convey the impression that the Allies were 
going bankrupt, and paying 5s.—or he would rather say 2s. 6d.—in the £. 
If that was to be done, they must go further than the last paragraph. As 
regards the proposed commission at Essen, he saw no use in passing on the 
decision to Essen. Of whom would this commission be composed? Of 
responsible Ministers? If so, it would be exactly the same company as was 
at Spa. No, the commission would consist of men with definite instructions 
from their Governments. We should merely be putting off our difficulties. 
He himself never believed in shirking difficulties. It was quite easy to go 
away and say that everything had been settled, and that we had avoided the 
occupation of the Ruhr, and settled the question of coal. But the settlement 
must be a definite one. He did not like the 5 gold marks. But if it was desired 
to decide partly on the 5 gold marks and partly on a loan, he would consent 
for the sake of agreement, and he would make the proposal (to be found in 
Appendix 3, which was then read out). 


1 Not printed. This appendix was the same as appendix 3 to No. 75 except that it was 
dated at foot ‘Spa, July 15, 1920’. 
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Continuing, Mr. Lloyd George said that the question of proportions could 
be examined later. Although Great Britain was not directly interested in the 
agreement on repartition, he was prepared to take the same proportion of 
the loan as for repartition, that is to say, 22 per cent. He did this in order to 
show his colleagues the desire of the British Government towards a settle- 
ment, and he hoped that it would be possible for his colleagues to accept it. 
He had no idea if it would be accepted by the Germans. He did not like the 
5 marks arrangement, and he only accepted it in order to meet his Allies; 
the balance, in order to secure the provisioning of the mining population, 
being obtained by a loan. 

M. MILtERAND said that on the first point, namely, the appropriation of 
5 gold marks to food, he agreed. For that it would suffice to insert 1n para- 
graph 2 that the Allies would place to the account of the Reparation Com- 
mission the counter value of this coal valued at the German inland price. 
But as Mr. Lloyd George said that this was not sufficient, and that he was 
proposing a loan to this end, he would presently ask M. Marsal to state any 
objections there might be to such a loan. For him, however, he would leave 
it aside. What was now proposed? To give food to the miners. That was 
the object of the whole proposal. The simplest way would be to do it at once. 
Regarding paragraph 5, he noted that Mr. Lloyd George considered the 
establishment of a commission at Essen insufficient. He agreed that it was 
not enough. Therefore he would keep paragraph 5 in its present form, and 
add words to the following effect: . . . .2 which will immediately bring into 
play and carry into actual fact the material supply of food to the Ruhr 
miners. Within three days of the signature of this agreement a train-load 
of food would be sent by France and credited to her account as a first instal- 
ment of these food supplies. 


(The above is only the general sense of the document read somewhat 
hastily, of which the British secretary endeavoured to note the principal 
points.) 


What seemed of political importance was to get some food to the miners of 
the Ruhr within a few days of the signing of the agreement. 

M. Marsa said that, if he understood aright, the Allies were now nearing 
an agreement. So far as payment was concerned, the price would be the 
treaty price, plus 5 gold marks, which would be available to be used for food 
purchases. This was in accordance with article 235 of the treaty, which 
enabled the Allied and Associated Powers to allot to Germany such supplies 
of food and raw materials as might be judged essential to enable Germany to 
meet her obligations for reparation. These advances will be provided for the 
period of six months covered by the agreement. Each Power would parti 
cipate. Great Britain, he understood, was willing to share to the extent of 
22 per cent., and M. Millerand had said that France was willing to co- 
operate, and, in addition, was ready to enter into an agreement within three 


2 Punctuation as in filed copy. 
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days to send a first train-load of food to the miners. This seemed to him a 
workable solution. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE asked which was workable—his proposition or the 
proposal that France should send food while we paid 22 per cent. towards it? 

M. Marsa said that all the Allies would contribute to the advance to 
Germany. France made an advance of food to the Ruhr miners with a view 
to revictualling. 

Mr. Lioyp GEorcE said it was not a question of the Ruhr. The coal came 
from Germany as a whole, and not solely from the Ruhr. It was necessary 
to feed the miners of Germany. The Germans said that if food were supplied 
to the Ruhr only and the other miners went without, there would be very 
serious trouble. He thought he was really making a fair proposal in what had 
been read (Appendix 3). He was trying to assist M. Millerand in getting 
away from his bond, by which he meant the treaty. Great Britain was pre- 
pared to take her share in the suggested loan. If M. Millerand could not 
agree to adopt it, he suggested that he (M. Millerand) should see Dr. von 
Simons. If he could not reach some agreement with him, there would be 
nothing for it but to go home. Agreement would never be reached at Essen 
if the Allies failed at Spa. 

M. MILLERAND said that, before agreeing with Dr. von Simons, it was 
necessary for the Allies to agree among themselves. To the suggestion that 
the food should be sent not only to the Ruhr, but to some central body by 
which it should be distributed to the miners of Germany, that is to say, in 
Upper Silesia and other coal regions, he would agree all the mines should be 
supplied. But there could be no question of his agreeing to the general 
dispositions at the end of the German note, that the Allies should co-operate 
in feeding the whole of Germany and in supplying fertilisers for agriculture. 
The question that had to be settled was that of coal. Dr. von Simons had 
been asked to agree to supply 2 million tons a month, even though much 
more was due to the Allies. He himself had agreed to this. But what he had 
agreed to was to supply food for the coal miners, and not for the whole of 
German industry. And the reason for it was that the coal none could not 
work unless they were properly fed. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said that M. Millerand knew quite well that coal was 
the only article of export which the Germans had to exchange for food for 
themselves. When we took away 2 million tons of coal from Germany it was 
equivalent to the corresponding amount of food which Germany needed. 
His suggestion was to meet it partly by the 5 gold marks and partly by loan. 
We had promised to supply food to Germany and to help start her industries 
at San Remo.3 Our interest was to set Germany on her feet, and we could 
not get reparation without doing so. This was one way of doing it, and he had 
heard no reason or argument against it. He was willing to do everything 
possible to help France to get coal, but if it were merely a matter of laying 
hands on the Ruhr Basin he would have nothing to do with it. His proposal 
would enable France to obtain coal with the goodwill of Germany. Great 


3 Cf. No. 17, minute 5, and No. 18, minute 4 and appendix 4. 
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Britain was prepared to do her part in it. Otherwise there was no object 
in continuing to argue in a circle on a sweltering afternoon like this. 

M. DELacroix said that so far as the loan was concerned, it was an opera- 
tion which had long been envisaged as indispensable to the feeding of 
Germany, but he would enquire if it did not relate rather to the question of 
reparation than to that of coal. What the Allies wanted was to get 2 million 
tons of coal from Germany, but the question of price was the difficulty. He 
understood, however, that the question of price had now been settled, 
namely, the treaty price plus 5 gold marks. Ifso, there was nothing more to 
be said on that question. We could now consider whether Germany should 
be offered a loan to provide for the balance of the sums needed for providing 
food to the miners. 

M. MILLeRAND said that the question of the loan had been intimately 
connected with the price of the coal, but it was not really necessary to connect 
it. The questions were independent. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorGE asked M. Millerand to consider whether he could not see 
his way to something of the kind. He was at a loss to see why he objected to it. 

M. MILLERAND said he had no objection to the loan. There were two 
questions—first, that of price, on which an agreement had been reached, and 
second, that of furnishing food. His opinion was that from all points of view 
it was better to send the food direct. If, however, Mr. Lloyd George thought 
it would be better to supply it by means of a loan and let Germany get the 
food, he would agree. 

Mr. Lioyp GEorGE said that there was a great advantage in fixing the 
loan in relation to the coal actually delivered by Germany. It would direct 
attention to it and stimulate not only the miners, but everyone else to do 
their best in order to procure food. That was why he wanted to fix the loan 
in relation to the deliveries of coal. 

M. MILLERAND agreed. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said that if they were agreed in principle, the details 
might be left to be worked out by the commission at Essen. The proportions 
could be agreed among the Allies themselves. If Germany wished to spend 
money in buying food in France this could easily be arranged at Essen where 
the details would be worked out. 


Mr. Lloyd George said he wished to have a word on the question of Upper 
Silesia. He understood that the experts had agreed on a clause, 
but subsequently the French delegation had expressed doubts 
and made a reserve after seeing General Le Rond. He hoped 
that M. Millerand would agree to the report (Appendix 1, paragraph 4). 
Their proposal did not decide the question. It merely proposed setting up a 
joint commission to examine into the question and decide it. This must not 
be considered as a reflection on the Plebiscitary Commission. The question 
- of coal distribution was not solely a plebiscitary matter as it affected repara- 
tions and the coal question. Hence this proposal would involve no reflection 
on the gentlemen directing the plebiscite. 


Coal of Upper 
Silesia 
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M. Marsat said he only wished to be satisfied that the drafting was not as 
in the German note: ‘an arrangement will be arrived at forthwith about the 
position in Upper Silesia.’ For the word ‘positjpn’ he would substitute ‘repar- 
tition of coal’ in Upper Silesia. 

Mr. Lioyp GeEorcE accepted this change. 

M. Marsa said he would also ask that the actual composition of the 
commission should not be settled and he would wish to reserve his assent to 
this. The reason for this was that he was informed that if the German 
Reichskohlenkommissar was reintroduced into Upper Silesia, there would be 
a general strike among the miners, most of whom were Poles. He did not 
pretend to know in detail about the question himself, but he asked for this 
reserve. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE agreed to this. 

M. MILLERAND said he would accept that agreement should be reached for 
the repartition of coal in Upper Silesia to be administered by a commission 
to be set up by agreement immediately. 

M. Millerand said that he had one other remark to make in regard to the 
form and wording of the document. He understood the haste in which the 
Allies were to conclude the conference, but the document must be drafted as 
efficiently and made as workable as possible. He would therefore suggest that 
it should conclude with a clause similar to that which had been adopted in 
the signed protocol in regard to disarmament,‘ indicating that, if the Germans 
had not executed the deliveries of coal by the rst October, the Allies would 
proceed to the occupation of the Ruhr. 

Mr. Lioyp GeEorGE agreed to this. 


(The British secretary was asked to obtain the protocol on disarmament 
of the 9th July, 1920, and was out of the room for a short time. 

It is understood that during his absence it was arranged that, imme- 
diately after the meeting, Mr. Lloyd George and M. Millerand should have 
an informal conversation with Dr. von Simons5 in order to notify to him 
the nature of the agreement now proposed. In the meanwhile a fresh 
protocol was to be drafted for presentation to the Germans at a formal 
meeting on the following day. 

Lord Curzon also raised a point in regard to the drafting of the document 
on disarmament, and M. Millerand proposed a formula for meeting his 
criticisms, but the British secretary was unable to obtain the formula or to 
ascertain its precise nature.) 


Mr. Lioyp GEorGE suggested the formation of a drafting committee to 
prepare the document. 


(It was agreed that the drafting committee should consist of— 


M. Theunis, for Belgium; 
Sir Hubert Llewellyn-Smith, for Great Britain; 
M. Berthelot, for France.) 


4 Cf. No. 52, note 5. 5 See No. 78. 
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ViscouNnT CuinpaA asked if he was right in assuming that Japan would not 
be called upon to undertake any responsibility in the matter of the loan. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said he had intended to suggest that the Powers who 
under the scheme of repartition received a percentage of 5 or less should not 
be involved in the loan., That is to say, it would consist of the four principal 
Allied Powers, excepting Japan, and, in addition, of Belgium. 
+. Smr L. Wortuincton-Evans pointed out that the British percentage in this 
case would not be 22 per cent., but 24 per cent. 


(The conference then adjourned.) 


Hotel Britannique, Spa, 
July 15, 1920. 


APPENDIX I TO No. 76 
Report of the Allied Coal Experts 


The Committee of Allied Experts report as follows on the proposal of the 
German delegation for settlement of the coal problem :— 

1. The committee recommend agreement with this proposal, but they call 
attention to the fact that it is closely connected with paragraph 4, since the German 
proposal under paragraph 4 would increase by half a million tons a month their 
receipts of coal from Upper Silesia in June. 

2. The Italian delegation has explained that the increase in price of 5 gold 
marks proposed by them to be paid in cash is to be understood in one of the two 
following ways: either this payment should be compensated for by a corresponding 
reduction of the price brought into the reparation account, or it should correspond 
with a loan which Germany must later repay either in coal or in some other way. 

The other experts propose, on the contrary, to consider this increase of price as 
a cash payment without any repayment, or diminution on reparation account, but 
to be applied to the purchase of food-stuffs. 

In return, they consider that the Allies should have the right to obtain from 
Germany deliveries of definite quantities of coal. 

The Italian delegates agree with this proposal. 

The experts also agree to recommend the payment in cash of a further sum as a 
loan in order to secure the provisioning of the mining population, but they con- 
sider that the financial methods of securing this object should be studied by the 
commission to be established under paragraph 5. 

3. The committee recommend the acceptance of the German proposal in the 
last sentence of this paragraph. As regards the first paragraph [?sentence], they 
consider that some means of ensuring the delivery of coal for reparation purposes 
is still necessary, but they think it possible in the present circumstances to omit 
paragraph 1 of the protocol communicated to the Germans,‘ which will necessi- 
tate some verbal alterations in the later paragraphs. 

4. The committee do not consider that either of the alternative proposals of the 
Germans in this paragraph can be accepted as it stands, but, while reserving the 
political question of the position of the Plebiscite Commission as being outside their 
scope, they recommend that a joint commission representing the Plebiscite Com- 


6 See No. 56, appendix 1. 
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mission, the Reparation Commission and the Reichskohlenkommissar should be 
established for the purpose of apportioning equitably the output of Upper Silesia, 
having due regard to the deliveries under the decisions of the Reparation Com- 
mission to Poland, Austria, Italy, &c. 


(The French delegation do not agree to above.) 


5. The commission recommend the acceptance of this proposal with the excép- 
tion of the words relating to housing, as they think it unnecessary and inexpedient 
that the Allies should take any part in this question, which is one entirely of 
domestic concern. 

6. This paragraph raises financial questions which are outside the competence 
of the Committee of Coal Experts. So far as the members of the committee are 
concerned, they would welcome a proposal on these lines. They would point out, 
however, that the intention of the paragraph is to facilitate the import of food for 
the German people as a whole, and not merely for the miners. 


Spa, July 15, 1920. 


APPENDIX 3 TO No. 76 


Coal Prices 
Proposal made by Mr. Lloyd George 


That the last three lines of clause 2 of the German proposal be withdrawn. 
But, in order to secure that the coal shall be sorted, the Allies receiving coal shall 
pay 5 marks in gold per ton as an addition to the price. 


That clause 6 be amended to provide— 


That the Allies agree to advance to Germany for the purposes stated in that 
clause, and as loans repayable in priority to all other claims upon Germany, amounts 
equal to the difference between the prices actually paid for coal to be delivered 
by Germany after the rst August, 1920, with the addition of 5 marks in gold 
per ton, and the f.o.b. export prices of England or Germany for like coal, which- 
ever is the lower during the next six months. The sums to be advanced to be 
calculated at the end of each month on the deliveries made during that month. 


The advances shall be made by the Allies in the following proportions :— 


France. : : i : ; . 52/g2nds. 
Great Britain. ‘ : ; . 22/g2nds. 
Italy : : : : ; : . 1ro/gands. 
Belgium . ‘ : : ‘ ; .  8/g2nds. 


Spa, july 15, 1920. 
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No. 77 


1.¢.P. 141] British Secretary’s Notes of an International Conference held at 
the Villa Fratneuse, Spa, on Friday, Fuly 16, 1920, at 5 p.m. 


PRESENT: Belgium: M. Delacroix, Prime Minister (2n the Chair); M. Hymans, 
Minister for Foreign Affairs; M. Jaspar, Minister of the Intenor; 
SECRETARIES, M. Rolin Jacquemyns, Le Baron Guillaume. 

British Empire: The Right Hon. D. Lloyd George, Prime Minister; The 
Right Hon. Sir L. Worthington-Evans, Lord D’Abernon, Sir Eyre 
Crowe, Sir H. Llewellyn-Smith, Mr. Foley, Mr. Nesbit [svc], Mr. Ur- 
wick, Mr. E. F. Wise, Mr. Hamilton; sEcRETARIEs, Sir M. Hankey, 
Mr. Philip Kerr, Mr. Howorth. 

France: M. Millerand, President of the Council; M. Francois Marsal, 
Minister of Finance; M. Le Trocquer, Minister of Public Works; 
M. Berthelot, General Le Rond, M. Dubois; sEcRETARIEs, M. 
Laroche, M. Kammerer, M. Massigli. 

Italy: Count Sforza, Minister for Foreign Affairs; Signor Bertolini, 
Marquis della Torretta, Signor Laviosa, General Marietti; sEcRE- 
TARIES, Signor Galli, Signor Bianchi, Signor Pagliano. 

Japan: Viscount Chinda, Mr. Mori; sEcRETARyY, Mr. Saito. 

Germany: Herr von Fehrenbach, Imperial Chancellor; Dr. von Simons, 
Minister for Foreign Affairs; Herr von Meinel; sEcRETARIES, Herr 
Franoux, Herr von Léhneysen, Dr. Reinhardt, Dr. Késter, a steno- 
grapher. 

INTERPRETERS: M. Camerlynck, M. Godart, Captain Hinchley-Cooke, 
Herr Illich, Dr. Brinckmann. 


M. Detacrorx, after declaring the conference open, said that the purpose 
Coal of the meeting was to bring to a conclusion the question of coal. The 

German delegation had been informed of the terms of the draft pro- 
tocol, and he now asked whether they accepted those terms. 

Dr. von Simons said that the German delegation had minutely examined 
the protocol, and after the most careful consideration, had come to the con- 
clusion that they would not be justified in subscribing their names to it in its 
present form, and, indeed, were not in a position to do so. Certain passages 
in the protocol were by no means clear to them, while others departed 
materially from the terms of the communications made to himself by 
M. Millerand and Mr. Lloyd George at the interview on the previous 
evening.' He felt, however, that the occasion was not one on which any 
useful purpose would be served by reopening the discussion, and he had 
decided to submit a revised version of the draft protocol, containing certain 
additions and modifications, which the German delegation regarded as of 
the highest importance. The reasons for these additions and modifications 
were contained in an explanatory memorandum which he proposed to read 
to the conference. 


t See No. 78. 
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(A copy of the coal protocol as submitted to the German delegation, 
with suggested additions and modifications proposed by that delegation 
as shown in square brackets, is attached hereto and marked ‘Appendix 1.’) 

(The German delegation’s statement of reasons for counter-proposals is 
also attached and marked ‘Appendix 2.’) 


After handing in a copy to M. Delacroix, and five copies to each Allied 
delegation, Dr. von Simons read the statement and said that if the conference 
consented to undertake its consideration he would suggest that a small 
number of delegates should be appointed to form a sub-committee to con- 
sider the German counter-proposals. In this way he thought that the matter 
could be brought to a conclusion much earlier than if the counter-proposals 
were considered by the full conference. If his suggestion was accepted, he 
proposed that Herr Ertmann and Dr. von Simson should be the German 
representatives on the proposed sub-committee. In reply to M. Delacroix, 
Dr. von Simons stated that the counter-proposals had been drawn up in 
French and had been translated into German, while the reasons for the 
counter-proposals had been drafted in German and translated into French. 


(The latter translation was not at the moment available, and at M. 
Delacroix’s request the reasons for the counter-proposals (Appendix 2) 
were then read to the conference.) 


Mr. Lioyp GeorcE then asked Dr. von Simons whether he would be good 
- enough to explain precisely the difference between the Allied proposals and 
the German counter-proposals as regards the question of Upper Silesia. At 
present he felt some difficulty in understanding exactly what the difference 
was. 

Dr. von Simons said that he thought there was in fact no real difference 
between the proposals. The German delegation, however, attached very 
great importance to an assurance being given that the proposed commission, 
which would undertake the distribution of the Upper Silesian coal output, 
would fully take into account the needs and necessities of Germany, and 
would, in particular, have due regard to the fact that Germany was giving 
up 2,000,000 tons from the Ruhr and would have the greatest need of 
assistance from the Silesian coal-fields to meet the deficiency. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcgE said that he understood that Dr. von Simons was 
anxious that it should be brought home to the commission by the Allies that 
the fullest account should be taken of the necessities of Germany, with a view 
to the commission arranging for the supply to Germany of as much Silesian 
coal as could conveniently be spared. 


(At this point the meeting adjourned, in order that the heads of the 
Allied delegations might consider the German counter-proposals.) 


(The conference resumed after an interval of forty-five minutes.) 


M. Devacroxx said that the Allies had very carefully examined the counter- 
proposals of the German delegation, and had agreed to the following reply :-— 
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As regards the suggested modification to clause 1, the Allies were ready to 
Clause 1 28TCE to the substitution of the expression ‘deliver to the Allies’ for the 

words ‘place at the disposal of the Allies.’ It was not thought that this 
alteration was really necessary, for if it transpired that, owing to the inability 
of the Allies (through lack of transport or otherwise) they were unable to 
take delivery of coal, the Germans would in any case have been regarded as 
having complied with the requirements of the protocol by placing the coal 
at their disposal. 


M. Delacroix said that the suggested modification to clause 2 could not 
be accepted. The Allies were not prepared to give any further relief 
in this matter than that contained in the clause as drafted by them. 


With regard to the proposed addition to clause 4, M. Delacroix said that 
the Allies felt that it would be quite useless to accept the German 
suggestion. The commission would bet [be] set up with a view to the 
most equitable distribution of coal that could be devised, and would certainly 
take into account the position and necessities of Germany in the matter; in 
fact, it would be the duty of the commission to do this, and any attempt to 
fetter its powers in the manner suggested would certainly create confusion, 
the ultimate consequences of which might be very serious. 

Dr. von Smwons explained that the suggestion was made because the 
German delegation wished to secure that the German representation on the 
commission would not always be a minority representation. 

Mr. Lioyp GEorGE pointed out that a difficult question of this kind was 
not one which could really be decided by the votes of members of the pro- 
posed commission. He was most anxious to secure that Germany had fair 
play in this matter of Silesian coal, and in his view it was equally in the 
interests of the Allies and of Germany that the commission should work in 
an equitable and impartial manner, as in no other way would it be possible 
for all parties to obtain the supplies of coal which were so necessary to them. 
The German delegation might feel sure that these considerations would be 
before the commission, and that the Allies would see that in this matter 
Germany was given fair play. 

M. Devacrorx pointed out that the proposed alteration of the first paragraph 
Clause 6 of this clause had a very intimate bearing on the question of the ad- 

vances to be given by the Allies for the purchase of food. The German 
delegation seemed anxious about the way in which the advances were to be 
refunded and the rate of interest which was to be charged. But he felt that 
Germany should be satisfied with the very important fact that under the 
document she would get the loans which were so vital to her. The question 
of repayment of interest and capital was one which must arise and must be 
considered as part of the general question of reparation, and the Allies felt 
that it would be best to leave the settlement of the rate of interest and the 
conditions of repayment to the future. 

Dr. von Simons said that, in the present financial position of Germany, 
any advance or loan was at present an advantage, but a distinct danger as 
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Clause 2 


Clause 4 








regards the future, and this was why the German financial experts wished to 
reflect very carefully before accepting a loan and before they had made their 
plans to meet the interest and amortisement charges. 

Mr. Lioyp GEorcE said that he wished to impress on the German dele- 
gation a very important consideration. He could not imagine how it was 
possible, in present circumstances, for Germany to raise a loan on anything 
like as favourable terms as she would be in a position to do under this clause. 
_It would be very much better for her financially to take advantage of this 
clause than to borrow in the open market. 

Dr. von Smmons said that the German delegation felt very strongly on this 
matter. They were asked to make one concession after another, and their 
position was getting increasingly difficult, especially having regard to the 
fact that under the original proposals the German experts had asked for 
payment for all the coal in order that Germany might be in a position to 
provide food, &c., for her mining population. The expectation of the 
German experts was very far from being realised. 


M. DExacror said that with regard to clause 7 he would make the same 
Clause 7 statement that he had made about the very similar concluding clause 

in the disarmament protocol.2, He reminded the German delegation 
that the Allies possessed rights of enforcement under the treaty, which they 
intended to exercise if the treaty was broken. This was a matter for the Allies, 
and by signing the protocol the Allies fully recognised that they alone took 
responsibility for carrying out the measures which they might have to take 
to enforce their rights. The mere fact that the German delegation signed the 
protocol did not mean that Germany assumed any responsibility under the 
clause. 

Dr. von Simons said that the German delegation thought that by their 
proposed modification they had gone as far to meet the Allies as it was 
possible to go. The German delegation would, however, be glad to have 
permission to retire and consider the issue privately. 

M. Dexacrorx expressed surprise that, after the very full explanations 
which had been given, it should be thought necessary to have a further dis- 
cussion, but no objection would, of course, be raised to the German delega- 
tion’s proposal to withdraw for the purpose of private consultation. 


(The German delegation then retired at 6.45 p.m.) 
(The conference resumed at 8.10 p.m.) 


M. Devacrorx said that the time had now come when the coal question 
must be brought to a definite conclusion. The German delegation had sent 
an intimation to the effect that they accepted the protocol as drafted by the 
Allies, subject to a reservation as regards clause 7. As had already been 
explained, the Allies had only desired the German delegation to take note 
of clause 7, and had not wished to compel them to assume any responsibility 
in respect of that clause. In view, however, of the German representa- 
tions, the Allies were willing that the German delegation should sign with a 


2 See No. 52. 
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reservation to clause 7, and he hoped that this arrangement would enable the 
discussion to be concluded. 

M. MILLERAND said that he only desired to add one word to the remarks 
made by M. Delacroix. The German delegation had thought fit to accom- 
pany their signature to clause 7 with a reservation, but he felt bound to point 
out to them that this could not in any way influence the Allies in case it 
became necessary to execute the terms of that clause. He regretted that the 
German delegation did not seem to understand that this clause represented 
a view of one side of the Allied policy, which was not only to help Germany 
to reconstruct herself and to recuperate, but also was to insist on the Treaty 
of Versailles being carried out. Clause 7 should, therefore, be regarded as an 

expression by the Allies of their will to carry out the treaty. 

Mr. Lioyp GEorGE said that he desired to add only a few words. He 
regarded the insertion of clause 7 exactly in the same light as the insertion of 
the similar clause in the disarmament protocol. He had then said that the 
signature of Germany did not signify the agreement on the part of Germany to 
an occupation of the Ruhr Valley in the event of German default. The clause 
in both cases was a declaration of intention. It in no way altered the character 
of the document, and it represented an agreement on the part of the Allies 
that, if the protocol was violated, the Ruhr would be occupied. In view of 
the way in which the Allies had met the German difficulties, he could not 
imagine that such default could arise, unless, indeed, there were in Germany 
influences which, he would not say ‘wished to see the Ruhr occupied,’ but 
would rather say ‘would not mind seeing the Ruhr occupied.’ The document 
now under consideration was one which, in his opinion, Germany could well 
fulfil, and if she failed the default would be due to the want of will on the part 
of those sections in Germany which did not desire to carry out the obligations 
entered into by the responsible German authorities. He trusted that Ger- 
many would not default, and would thus obviate recourse to that action 
which none of the Allies for a moment desired to take. At the same time he 
was bound to say that all the Allies regarded themselves as bound in honour 
to put the clause into full effect if Germany failed to carry out her obligations 
under this protocol. 

Count Srorza and Viscount Cuinpa indicated their concurrence in the 
statements made. 

Dr. von Simons said that he wished to thank the president of the con- 
ference, in the name of the German delegation, for the spirit of conciliation 
and compromise that had been exhibited, and generally for the sympathetic 
way in which the views of the German Delegation had been examined. This 
treatment had enabled the German delegation to reach a decision to sign the 
protocol. With regard to the observations of M. Millerand, he wished to say 
that Germany had no doubt as to the spirit in which the negotiations had 
been conducted, and as to the sincere intention of the responsible authorities 
in Germany to carry out their obligations. The present German Government 
fully agreed with the Allies that every effort must be made to execute the 
Peace Treaty within the limits of possibility. That Government also knew 
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that the Allies had the power to force Germany by violent means in the event 
of default. At the same time, it was difficult to understand why the Allies 
continued to lay stress on violent means, when proof had been given by the 
German delegation on so many occasions of their intention to fulfil the 
treaty. The course of the negotiations had been such that the German 
delegation had hoped that the Allies would give up their intention of giving 
effect to the greatest menace which could be directed against a free people, 
namely, the forcible occupation of its territory. Mr. Lloyd George had said 
that in his view clause 7 of this protocol was the same in effect as the con- 
cluding clause of the disarmament protocol. The German delegation, how- 
ever, took the view that the first decision was made in a wrong way, and 
should not be again repeated. He would not press the legal aspect of the 
great difference between the first and second protocols, but he would 
remind the conference that the position of the members of the German 
delegation was becoming increasingly difficult. Public opinion in Germany 
was getting more and more excited, and this fact had to be taken into 
account. This influence undoubtedly affected the delegation, but he 
entirely denied the existence of any other influence such as that to which 
Mr. Lloyd George had referred. It was on account of considerations of this 
kind that the German delegation attached great importance to the assurance 
which Mr. Lloyd George had given them on the question of fair play in 
Upper Silesia, and he thought that this assurance might be incorporated in 
the protocol. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said that the assurance could not be put into the 
protocol, but that the German delegation might be supplied with an extract 
from the procés-verbal. 

M. DeEvacroxx said that the heads of the delegations would now withdraw 
to sign the draft protocol. There still remained on the agenda of the con- 
ference the question of reparation, and the Allies had taken note of the 
documents and memoranda which had been put in by the German delegation 
on this subject. It was felt, however, that this difficult question had better 
be considered in the first instance by a special commission, and he suggested 
that two delegates from each delegation should meet at Geneva in a fortnight 
or three weeks’ time and there exchange views and explore the whole posi- 
tion, and then report again to the Spa Conference. He hoped most sincerely 
that this proposal would be accepted and would lead to a conclusion, which 
was most devoutly to be wished for. 


(The German delegation indicated their cordial acceptance of this 
suggestion. ) 


M. Delacroix said that it was now his duty to bring the labours of this 
particular conference to an end for the time being, and he trusted that the 
world would recognise the sincerity and arduous character of their joint 
labours, and that the conference had been actuated by the highest motives 
and by the desire to do what was equitable and right to all parties, so far as 
it was humanly possible to do so. He trusted that this same spirit would be 
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breathed into the delegates who would proceed to explore the question of 
reparation, and that they would be able to carry their great and responsible 
work to a satisfactory conclusion. 

Mr. Lioyp GEorcE said that, before the conference separated, he wished 
to move a most hearty vote of thanks to M. Delacroix for acting as their 
chairman. He felt that the success of the conference had been largely due to 
the tact, judgment and ability which had been displayed by M. Delacroix 
on many occasions, While, no doubt, there had been differences and diff- 
culties to surmount, he felt sure that all the delegates would agree that the 
solution of those difficulties and differences had been facilitated by the able 
manner in which M. Delacroix had carried out his difficult and responsible 
duties. 


(The heads of the delegation[s] then duly signed the protocols.)3 


H6tel Britannique, Spa 
July 16, 1920. 


3 In this connexion Lord Curzon addressed the following telegram, No. 71, of July 17, 
12.7 a.m., from Spa to Lord Hardinge at the Foreign Office (received July 17, 9.5 a.m.): 

‘Following for King, Cabinet, Sir George Perley and Sir James Allen. 

‘At g p.m. this evening [July 16] after protracted deliberation German Delegation 
accepted Allied proposals regarding coal deliveries subject to a reserve on Article 7 which 
threatens occupation of Ruhr by Allies in the event of German default. This reserve was 
permitted as it does not affect powers of Allies to put occupation of Ruhr into execution if 
necessary. Text is substantially the same as forwarded by bag yesterday. 

‘In addition short supplementary protocol was signed by Allies stating their respective 
shares of financial advances to be given to Germany under clause 6 of scheme for coal 
deliveries. 

‘Question of reparations was referred to Commission composed of two delegates from each 
Allied Power who will meet at Geneva with two German delegates in two or three weeks 
time and examine all documents produced by Germans. 

‘Prime Minister informs me that intention is that Commission should be practically 
identical with Commission which began examination of reparation questions at Spa and 
that it will report to a further meeting of present Conference. 

‘Allies also signed agreement as to repartition amongst themselves of sums received for 
reparations from Germany. 

‘All documents referred to above will be circulated immediately on my return. 

‘League of Nations is being asked to postpone for the present Brussels Conference on 
finance. 

‘British Delegation returns Saturday. 

‘I should add that German delegation was asked to sign additional protocol on disarma- 
ment binding them to take steps for prohibition of export of war material and giving effect 
to Boulogne decisions in regard to manufacture of aviation material. 

‘At last moment after Allies had signed Doctor Simons stated that he signed without 
reference to Cabinet at Berlin and undertook to inform Secretary General as soon as possible 
if they could sign.’ 

The four agreements signed at Spa on July 16 were accordingly as follows: 


(i) protocol respecting coal, with annex, printed as document 194 in Cmd. 1325 of 1921; 
(ii) interallied agreement in regard to advances to the German Government in accord- 
ance with the protocol of July 16 respecting coal (see (i) above), printed in a French text 
by G. Calmette, Recueil de documents sur V’histoire de la question des réparations: 1919-5 mat 1921 
(Paris, n.d.), pp. 276-7. This text corresponded to the English text (not printed) except 
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APPENDIX 1 TO No. 77 
Document I 


English Translation of Coal Agreement, as submitted to the German Delegation, with 
the suggested Additions and Modifications proposed by the German Delegation shown 
in Square Brackets* 


1. The German Government undertakes to (place at the disposal of) [deliver 
to] the Allies from the 1st August, 1920, for the ensuing six months, 2 million tons 
of coal a month, this figure having been approved by the Reparation Commission. 

2. The Allied Governments will credit the reparation accounts with the value 
of this coal (as far as it is delivered by rail or inland navigation, and valued at the 
German internal price in accordance with paragraph 6 (a)) [which is to be ascer- 
tained by reference to paragraphs (a) and (b)5] of Annex V of Part VIII of the 
Treaty of Versailles. In addition, in consideration of the admission of the right of 
the Allies to have coal of a specified kind and quality delivered to them, a premium 
of 5 gold marks [? per ton], payable in cash by the party taking delivery, shall be 
applied to the acquisition of foodstuffs for the German miners. 

3. During the period of the coal deliveries provided for above, the stipulations 
of paragraphs 2, 3 and 4 of the draft control protocol of the 11th July, 1920, shall 
be put in force at once in the modified form of the annex hereto. 

4. An agreement shall be made forthwith between the Allies for the distribution 
of the Upper Silesian coal output by a commission, on which Germany shall be 
represented. This agreement shall be submitted for the approval of the Reparation 
Commission. [The commission will guarantee a minimum quantity to be delivered 
to Germany, and will act in this matter on the lines laid down in the German offer 
of the 15th July, 1920.] 

5. A commission, in which the Germans [Germany] shall be represented, shall 
meet forthwith at Essen. Its purpose shall be to seek the means by which the con- 
ditions of life among the miners in regard to food and clothing can be improved 
with a view to a better working of the mines. 

6. (The Allied Governments declare their readiness to make advances to 
Germany equal in amount to the difference between the price paid under para- 
graph 2 above and the export price of German coal, f.0.b., in German ports, or the 
English export price, f.o.b., in English ports, whichever may be the lowest, as laid 
down in paragraph 6 (6) of Annex V of Part VIII of the Treaty of Versailles.) 
[The Allied Governments are prepared to make an advance to Germany during 
the above-mentioned period of six months, the amount of such advance to be 
added to Germany’s reparation account indebtedness. This amount to be fixed 
by the difference between the German inland price and the export price of German 
coal, f.o.b., in German ports, and the English export price, f.o.b., at English ports 
respectively; every time the price to be the lower price, according to paragraph 
6 (6) of Annex V of Part VIII of the Treaty of Versailles. ] 


that the latter did not include the signature of M. Hymans, and did include that of M. Rolin- 
Jacquemyns, as the Secretary-General of the Conference; 

(iii) agreement between the Allies concerning reparation, printed in Cmd. 1615 of 
1922. 

(iv) an additional protocol concerning disarmament (cf. No. 62, minute 2) printed in 
the French text in Documents relatifs aux réparations, vol. i, p. 50. 

4 i.e. in this document all square brackets are, exceptionally, as in the original. 

5 i.e. paragraphs 6 (a) and (6). 
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These advances shall be made in accordance with articles 235 and 251 of the 
Treaty of Versailles; they shall enjoy an absolute priority over all other Allied 
claims on Germany. The advances shall be made at the end of each month in 
accordance with the number of tons delivered and the average f.o.b. price of coal 
during the period. Advances on account shall be made by the Allies at the end of 
the first month, without waiting for exact figures. 

7. If, by the 15th November, 1920, it is ascertained that the total deliveries for 
August, September and October, 1920, have not reached 6 million tons, (the Allis 
will proceed to the occupation of a further portion of German territory, either the 
region of the Ruhr, or some other) [the Allies reserve the right granted to them by 
paragraphs 17 and 18 of Annex II of Part VIII of the Treaty of Versailles]. 


Document 2 
Annex 


1. A permanent delegation of the Reparation Commission will be set up at 
Berlin, whose mission will be to satisfy itself by the following means that the 
deliveries of coal to the Allies, provided for under the agreement of the 15th July, 
1920, shall be carried out. 

The programme of general distribution of the output, with details of origin and 
kind, on the one hand, and the orders given to ensure the deliveries to the Allied 
Powers, on the other hand, shall be drawn up by the responsible German autho 
rities and submitted by them for the approval of the said delegation, a reasonable 
time before their despatch to the executive bodies responsible for their execution. 

2. No modification in the said programme which may involve reduction in the 
amount of deliveries to the Allies shall be put into effect without the prior approval 
of the delegation of the Reparation Commission in Berlin. 

3. The Reparation Commission, to which the German Government must 
periodically report the execution of [? by] the competent bodies of the orders 
for deliveries to the Allies, will notify to the interested Powers any infraction of 
the principles adopted herein. 


APPENDIX 2 TO No. 77 
Statement of reasons for the German Counter-proposals 


1. Only an average of 2 million tons can be undertaken to be delivered in the 
course of the six months. The diversity in the number of monthly working days, 
the low level of water and the fog periodically prevailing in autumn on the water- 
way of the Rhine, as, also, the beet and potato transports, will render unavoidable 
considerable variations in the delivery. 

2. The alteration of clause 1 corresponds to the provision of the Peace Treaty 
and may be taken to be of a merely formal character. It only makes clear what is 
probably also the intention of the Allies, that the premium mentioned in clause 2 
will be granted upon all deliveries, by land as well as by sea. 

4. As long as there is no certainty that the commission will decide in the sense 
of point 4 of the German offer of the 15th July, 1920, for the given period of six 
months, the conditions upon which the German offer was based would be in- 
validated. 

6. The additional payment of 5 gold marks per ton (10 million marks) offered 
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in Clause 2 does not fulfil the desired purpose. The number of miners occupied in 
German collieries amounts to about 900,000, and will soon reach one million. It 
is self-evident that an additional payment for food of 10-11 gold marks per month 
and head of the miners, will not be able to reach efficient results. Therefore, a 
great part of the advance asked for under clause 6 will also have to be converted to 
this purpose. Consequently, the German delegation asks for an advance amounting 
to the difference between home market and foreign prices, the premium of 5 gold 
marks not to be included in this difference. 

7. The wording of clause 7 contemplated by the Allies is not in harmony with 
their previous assurance, that an offer of the German Government to deliver 
2 million tons of coal per month would conduce to creating an atmosphere of really 
peaceful relations. The German delegation would not at all be in a position to 
accept the provisions in the proposed form as they would mean an alteration and 
deterioration of the Peace Treaty, and the German delegation is not competent to 
consent to such an alteration. 

The German Government, following the advice of the Allies, have gone far 
beyond the measure recommended by the unanimous vote of their mining experts, 
and have, thereby, taken a great risk. They cannot now go any further than that. 
They hold themselves in duty bound to point to the fact, that, in the opinion of 
' their mining experts, in case of the execution of the threatened occupation, among 
other consequences, a probable crisis in the supply of the Ruhr mines, with 
mining wood, would even prevent the carrying out of their previous offer of 
44,000 tons daily from the present moment, and 56,000 tons from the 1st October. 

Should the Allies think it vitally necessary to make mention of their right of 
reprisals, the German delegation would accept the wording of clause 7 of their new 
proposals. 


No. 78 


1.C.P. 141A] Notes of an interview held at the Villa Neubois, Spa, on the 
16th [15th] July! at 7 o'clock 


PRESENT: British Empire: The Rt. Hon. D. Lloyd George, O.M., M.P., Prime 
Minister; Mr. Philip Kerr, seCRETARY. 


France: M. Millerand, President of the Council; M. Camerlynck, 
SECRETARY AND INTERPRETER. 


Germany: Dr. Simons, Minister for Foreign Affairs. 


The meeting began by the Allied Representatives giving answers to the 
various points of the German proposition (see Annex).? 
THE PRIME MinisTER said that the Allies had agreed to this. 
ee Dr. Simons said that Germany had not promised to deliver coal, 
but only to make it available to the Allies because there was some 
question as to whether their transport situation made it possible for them 
actually to deliver the coal in Allied countries. 


1 The date in the original was a mistake for July 15. This conversation was that held after 
the meeting recorded in No. 76: cf. No. 76, note 5, and No. 77, note 1. 
2 Not printed. This annex was the same as appendix 2 to No. 76: see No. 76, note 1. 
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THE Prime Minister said that this was the proposition which had caused 
the Allies most concern. It involved an alteration of the Treaty which 
prescribed the price which France had to pay for her coal. The 
German proposition, therefore, could only be carried out if the French 
Government went to the Chamber of Deputies and asked for a modification 
in the law. This it was impossible to do. The Allies had come to the conclu- 
sion that what Germany was really concerned about was to secure food for 
her mining population and that she asked for the difference between the 
inland and the export price in order to enable her to get credits for this 
purpose. They had accordingly made a counter-proposal which would give 
Germany these credits in a somewhat different way. 

The Prime Minister went on to say that the Allied counter-proposal was 
in a final form. It was not possible to make any further change in it. The 
negotiations had now reached a point when the Allied proposition must 
either be accepted or rejected. 


Clause 2 


M. MILLERAND stated that the Allies were willing to suppress the first para- 
Clause 3, graph which accorded priority to Allied deliveries and only 
Draft protocol propose to retain the second, third and fourth paragraphs. 


THE Prime MINISTER stated that on this point the Allics proposed the 
rae: transfer of the coal distribution to a joint body on which the 
Hope a aid German Government should be represented. This body would 

reconsider the distribution of Upper Silesian coal. The Allis 
did not know enough about the details of the question to take any final 
decision as to distribution at Spa. 


Clause 5, Mixed The Allies agreed to this provided it was not concerned with 
Commission in Essen housing which was a purely internal German matter. 


As regards credits for the supply of the needs of the general population of 
Germany the Allies felt that this was a matter which had to be dis- 
cussed in connection with the reparation proposals. It had nothing 
to do with the coal question which was a separate issue. 

Finally the Prime Minister said that the Allies proposed to introduce a 
clause stating that if the agreement was not executed, say, by November, the 
Allies were at liberty to take any steps they thought necessary to enforce it. 

M. MILLERAND explained that this meant that it gave them 34 months in 
which to work up to the 2,000,000 tons per month. All that Germany had to 
do was to have delivered 6,000,000 tons by November rst. 

Dr. Simons then said that they put forward the second proposal, that re- 
lating to the payment to Germany in cash of the difference between the 
inland and the export price, not merely because they wanted to import food 
from abroad but because if there was to be increased production, the 
standard of life of the German miner must be raised, and that meant im- 
proving both his clothing and his housing as well. If Germany was to get 
production up to the full capacity of the mines she needed 60,000 to 100,000 
more miners in the Ruhr a number which would be further increased when 
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Clause 6 


the hours were reduced. This meant a large increase in the number of 
houses. House building was very difficult in Germany because of the want 
of material but with assistance they thought that they could get a large 
number of houses built by next summer. If they were really to carry out this 
part of their programme it was necessary for them to receive the whole 
difference between the inland and the export price to spend on the miners 
alone. But the rest of the population would be very dissatisfied if the whole 
amount was spent entirely on the miners. 

THE PRimME MInisTER said that the proposals which the Allies had put 
forward did not stipulate the purposes for which the credits were to be spent, 
but only suggested that they should be used to improve the conditions of the 
mining population. 

Dr. Simons said that the finance proposed would seem to require a modi- 
fication of the Treaty and ifso it would be necessary for the German Govern- 
ment to obtain legislation from the Reichstag. 

M. MILLERAND expressed the hope and the belief that this would not be 
necessary, and THE PRIME MInIsTER said that he thought the Treaty pro- 
visions were in reality much more elastic than people generally believed, and 
that he felt sure that it was difficult, if not impossible, to proceed by the 
process of amending the Treaty. 

M. MILLERAND said that so far as the present proposals were concerned, 
they obviated the necessity for an alteration of the Treaty because they 
would be passed through the Reparation Commission. 

Dr. Srmons then referred to the Allied proposals in regard to the protocol. 
He thought them impracticable and the German Delegation also thought that 
it was unnecessary to create the machinery proposed so long as Germany was 
delivering coal up to her undertakings. They had suggested the suppression 
of the protocol because it had greatly wounded German susceptibilities. He 
was quite willing to give the Allies full information as to the method of 
distribution and the system of transport to be adopted during the next six 
months. The German Government had formed the determination to act 
loyally and openly by the Allies. The new Government had found that the 
form of distribution and production in operation at present was not good. 
He was not in agreement with the present German Coal Controller whose 
figures were doubtful and methods dictatorial. He would not remain long 
in office. What Germany really needed was a dictator of production. The 
distribution was not at present up to standard. It was necessary for Germany 
to improve both to its required level. 

M. MILLERAND replied that he thought the disappearance of paragraph 1 
of the original draft protocol,3 i.e. that according priority to the Allied 
requirements and the modifications introduced in the Clauses 3 and 4 meant 
that the protocol now represented little more than an arrangement for the 
exchange of communications on the subject of coal distribution between 
Germany and the Allies so that the Allies might know what Germany in- 
tended to do, as regards the source of the coal supplies and its quality and 

3 See No. 56, appendix 1, 
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grades. The changes on the lines now made, reduced it to a purely statistical 
commission which could not create grave difficulties. 

Dr. Simons said that even so it would add to red tape. 

As regards Silesia Dr. Simons said that it was true that Silesia gave as much 
to Germany as she did before the war, but the parts of Germany which had 
been supplied by Silesia had been in the habit of drawing even greater 
supplies from England. For instance Berlin and Strettin [sc]. They were 
now getting no coal from England. It was, therefore, necessary, if Germany 
was to give more coal to the Allies from the Ruhr district that they in tum 
should get more from Silesia. 

THE PRIME MinisTER said that he thought that the Commission might be 
able to improve matters. He wished to state that England was also short of 
coal. The miners’ working hours had been cut down. They were not working 
so well. Many had been killed, and the English output, therefore, was down 
by 20 to 22%. This fact was also.the answer to the suggestion Dr. Simons 
had sent in his letter+ that England might be able to make good the shortage 
of German coal supplies to France if Germany could find the credits with 
which to pay her. 

Dr. Simons said that the German experts would examine the counter 
proposals that night, that a Cabinet would consider them on the following 
morning, and that he hoped to let the Allies have a reply by noon. He 
further said that it was very hard to give a promise which it might not be 
possible to fulfil completely when every failure to fulfil involved the renewal 
of the military menace. This made an intolerable position. 

THE PRIME MInIsTER said that there would be no military menace before 
November and that if she delivered 6,000,000 tons by that date, there was 
not much likelihood of a military menace on the subject of coal later. The 
proposals made by the Allies, moreover, were an inducement to the miners 
to work because the more coal they produced, the greater the advances 
available for foodstuffs and clothing would be. 

Dr. Srmons said that their conversation had been very tranquil, but that 
he was not sure that the deliberations to which he was about to return would 
be the same. He promised a reply by the morning. 


Spa, July 16th 1920. 


4 Untraced in Foreign Office archives. 
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CHAPTER IX 


Proceedings of the Second Conference of Boulogne 


July 27-28, 1920 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE 


At the Second Conference of Boulogne the British Prime Minister and 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs conferred with the French President 
of the Council on July 27, 1920, with regard, especially, to the advance of 
the Red Army into Poland at that time, and to communications which had 
passed between His Majesty’s Government and the Soviet Russian Govern- 
ment since the despatch to the latter of the British message of July 11, for 
which see No. 59, note 6. To that message M. Chicherin had replied in a com- 
munication of July 17 (received July 19) which is printed in an English trans- 
lation by Jane Degras, Sovtet Documents on Foreign Policy, vol. i, pp. 194-7; the 
Russian text is printed by Y. V. Klyuchnikov and A. Sabanin, Mezhdunarodnaya 
Politika noveishevo vremeni v dogovorakh, notakh 1 deklaratsiakh (Moscow, 1925- 
8), vol. ili, part i, pp. 35-38. In answer to M. Chicherin, Lord Curzon had on 
July 20 sent the following telegram, No. 198, to His Majesty’s Consul at Reval: 


‘Following from Lord Curzon of Kedleston to M. Tchitcherin, Moscow. 

‘His Majesty’s Government have given their best consideration to the 
reply by the Soviet Government of Russia to their Note of July 11th. This 
reply raises a large number of controversial issues as to which there 
are profound differences between His Majesty’s Government and the 
Government of Soviet Russia, both on questions of fact and questions of 
principle. With these it is not proposed to deal in the present despatch, 
which will be strictly confined to the pressing problem of terminating the 
hostilities between Poland and Soviet Russia with the least possible delay, 
and at the smallest possible cost of human suffering. The Soviet Govern- 
ment has declared its readiness to consider in the most friendly spirit an 
armistice with Poland as a first step towards the establishment of a final 
peace; they have also declared their readiness to concede a frontier not less 
favourable to Poland than the ethnographical frontier originally suggested 
by the Supreme Council. It is true they have accompanied these declara- 
tions with an expression of their strong objections to allowing the negotia- 
tions with regard either to the armistice or the peace to be entered upon by 
any Governments but those representing Soviet Russia on the one side and 
Poland on the other. This, however, is not a point on which His Majesty’s 
Government have the least desire to insist, if the Soviet Government adhere 
to their objection. They only proposed that the Conference should meet 
in London because they thought that it would bring Russia into relations 
with the Peace Conference and so pave the way to a better understanding 
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between Russia and the outer world. What they desire is that the negotia- 
tions should be carried out in good faith and without delay; that the fron- 
tier between Russia and Poland should correspond, as far as possible, to 
the wishes of the populations concerned; and that a permanent peace 
should be established between Poland and her eastern neighbour, which 
would secure the cessation of hostilities, and the abstention on the part of 
either nation from any interference in the internal policy of the other. 

‘In order, therefore, to bring matters to a clear issue the Polish Govern- 
ment have been urged by the Allies immediately to initiate negotiations for 
armistice and for peace. If, however, despite a request for an armistice from 
the Polish Government, the Soviet armies continue to advance, the British 
Government and its Allies must necessarily assume that it is the inten- 
tion of the Soviet Government to make war on the Polish people and will 
In conjunction with their Allies give to Poland the assistance and support 
they have promised in that event. Further, they must make it clear that 
the negotiations for the resumption of trade between Russia and the Bntish 
Empire cannot be usefully pursued if Soviet Russia invades Poland, and 
they have, therefore, telegraphed to Messrs. Kameneff and Krassin to delay 
their departure from Reval until an armistice has been agreed to.’ 


To this telegram M. Chicherin had replied in a message transmitted by 
His Majesty’s Consul at Reval in his telegram No. 170 of July 24 to Lord 
Curzon (received that day). This telegram is printed in Parltamentary Debates, 
5th Series, House of Commons, volume 132, columns 974-5: see also ibid., columns 
1990-2. For the British interim reply of July 26 to this telegram see appen- 
dix 1 to document No. 79 below. 


No. 79 


1.0.P. 142] British Secretary's Draft! Notes of a Conference between M. 
Millerand and Mr. Lloyd George held at the Imperial Hotel, Boulogne, on 
Tuesday, July 27, 1920, at 12 noon, adjourned at 1.5 p.m. and resumed at 
2.45 p.m. 
PRESENT: British Empire: The Right Hon. D. Lloyd George, Prime Minister; The 
Right Hon. the Earl Curzon of Kedleston, Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs; Mr. E. F. Wise (present in the afternoon); sECRE- 
TARIES, Lieutenant-Colonel Storr, Mr. Philip Kerr. 
France: M. Millerand, President of the Council; M. Berthelot, Marshal 
Foch (present in the afternoon); SECRETARY, M. Massigli. 


INTERPRETER: M. Camerlynck. 


1. Mr. Lioyp GeorcgE, referring to a communication which had been 
Russia and received from M. Chicherin through the British Chargé d’ Affaires 
Poland _at Reval (telegram No. 170,? dated the 24th July, 1920), said that the 
following reply had been sent by the British Government (see Appendix 1). 

Lorp Curzon said that this reply had been communicated to the Italian 


t Thus in heading in filed copy. 2 See Introductory Note above. 
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Government as well as to the French Government, and that the Italians had 
been asked if they would participate in the conference. Finland and Rov- 
mania had also been informed of the Soviet reply, and had been approached 
as to their participation in the proposed new conference to be held in London. 
That was all that the British Government had done up to the present. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE explained the reasons which led the British Govern- 
ment to reply to Chicherin’s communication in the terms which had been 
read. The military news, as received from the British representatives in 
Poland, was extremely bad, and it was felt desirable that something should 
be telegraphed at once which would be an inducement to the Soviets to offer 
fairly good terms to Poland. 

M. MILLERAND said that the French Government had received no exact 
details direct regarding military operations. A communication had, however, 
arrived from M. Jusserand and General Weygand, who were the French 
representatives in the joint mission to Warsaw.3 In this last communication 
General Weygand thought that the mission was to be congratulated on the 
results obtained, especially regarding the use of Allied officers. According 
to General Weygand things had taken a turn for the better. 

Mr. Lioyp GEorcE said that Lord D’Abernon, the head of the British side 
of the joint mission, in a communication dated the 25th July, reported that 
M. Jusserand and he had sailed with [called on] Prince Sapieha* that 
morning. The prince had spoken very frankly about the present position 
and had stated that the Polish left was badly broken and that there were no 
reserves to put between the Bolsheviks at Grodno and Warsaw. He appeared 
to think, however, that the armistice would intervene in time. The Polish 
forces were resisting somewhat better on the other fronts, but the whole of the 
line of the Nieman [stc] was reported lost in the attack on the previous day. 
Since then another telegram had been received from Lord D’Abernon dated 
the 26th July, to the effect that the best information available rather tended 
to show that the Bolshevik army was not much better than the Polish. Its 
superiority chiefly consisted in the higher command, and in having more 
experienced officers. The Russians had not many aeroplanes or heavy guns, 
but considerable numbers of machine guns. The mounted troops were 
mainly of the mounted infantry type. Both armies were bad and their 
fighting capacity was not much above the standard which obtained.’ He 
enquired whether he should now put to M. Millerand the view of His 
Majesty’s Government. 

M. MILLERAND indicated assent. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said that there had been two or three discussions in the 
British Cabinet on the subject of the communications from Chicherin. Gener- 


3 Special British and French diplomatic and military missions had recently been jointly 
despatched to Poland. The British mission comprised Lord D’Abernon, Major-General 
Sir P. Radcliffe and Sir M. Hankey: see Viscount D’Abernon, The Eighteenth Decisive Batile of 
the World (London, 1931), passim. 4 Polish Minister for Foreign Affairs. 

5 In the original of the telegram (Warsaw No. 684) here quoted, this passage read: 
‘ . .. above standard of Middle Ages.’ 
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ally speaking, when such discussions in the Cabinet took place, there were 
two or three views expressed. In this case, however, there was complete 
unanimity. The British Cabinet were of opinion that they must either fight 
or make peace. It was impossible to fight, as neither France nor England 
would stand any more fighting. On the previous Wednesday, when he him- 
self was explaining the situation to the House of Commons,‘ he had stated 
in very strong terms that in the last resort, if the armistice broke down, and 
Poland were invaded the British would be prepared to fight. This statement, 
however, had excited very great uneasiness in the House even among the 
Conservative elements, and it had aroused the apprehensions of the public. 
Nobody wanted war, and nobody was disposed to send troops. The 
feeling in England was that the Poles had made a mess of it, and had 
only themselves to thank for what had happened. It was impossible to get 
any enthusiasm from an exhausted nation to incur fresh sacrifices. He might 
succeed in getting the House of Commons to send munitions and perhaps 
a little money to Poland, but that was all. Incidentally he might mention 
that Mr. Churchill, the British Secretary of State for War, who was most 
pronounced in his anti-Bolshevik views, had concurred with his colleagues in 
the Cabinet in the views that had been unanimously expressed. If, of course, 
the Bolsheviks insisted on imposing impossible terms upon Poland, there 
was nothing for it but that M. Millerand and himself should squarely face the 
situation and make the best of it. They could, however, count on no enthvu- 
siasm backing them. The general feeling was that it was impossible to quash 
the Bolsheviks by force of arms. When, therefore, the telegrams had been 
read out in the House of Commons,’ there had been a general sense of relief 
at the opportunity that seemed to arise of making peace. The British Cabinet 
had been unanimous that it would be best to have the conference in London 
but they were extremely anxious that France should participate in it. It was 
not that they were fearful that there was any lack of unanimity between the 
French and British Governments, but they were apprehensive of anything 
which might appear to indicate that there was not complete agreement. 

Lorp Curzon said that the public press was overwhelmingly in favour of 
France and Great Britain acting in unanimity. 

Mr. Lioyp GEorGE, continuing, said that Italy would be invited to come 
to the conference, and probably Japan would have a representative. If it 
was necessary, Belgium could also be invited to participate. The most impor- 
tant thing was that France and Great Britain should take common action. 
With a view to securing this, he had invited M. Millerand to meet him in 
order to see how it could be effected. Joint action would strengthen Poland 
if the Bolshevik terms were excessively severe. Again, when it came to 
standing out, as they must do, for the fulfilment of the pre-war Bolshevik 
obligations in Russia, it would be very greatly to their advantage if France 
as well as Great Britain participated in the discussions. 


6 See Parl. Debs., 5th ser. H. of C., vol. 132, cols, 481 f. 
7 The reference would appear to be to Reval telegram No. 170, read in the House of 
Commons on July 26: see Introductory Note above. 
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M. MILLERAND said that it was not without regret that he had taken note 
of the contents of the most recent despatch of the British Government to 
Chicherin. There was no need for him to remind Mr. Lloyd George and 
Lord Curzon how ardently the French Government desired that their respec- 
tive countries should march together towards peace. So far there had been 
complete agreement, and it would have to be something very much out of 
the ordinary that would prevent France from following the initiative taken 
by Great Britain. What, however, was the situation? Mr. Lloyd George 
had just told them that the House of Commons, including Mr. Churchill, was 
unanimous and that the British Cabinet had with equal unanimity approved 
the despatch of the British reply to Chicherin’s note. He, himself, before 
coming to meet Mr. Lloyd George, had taken the opportunity on the previous 
day to consult his own colleagues, and he had found an equal unanimity, 
but this unanimity was not in the same sense. Continuing, he said that it 
was only in the train as he was proceeding to Boulogne that morning that 
he had first seen the French translation of the reply to Chicherin’s telegram 
of the roth [?17th] July.2 What was the situation? To his mind it was perfectly 
clear. There could be no doubt about the conditions in which the proposed 
international conference in London between Russian representatives and 
representatives of the Allies should take place. There could be no possible 
doubt that it meant giving up Poland. This was clear from many points in 
Chicherin’s telegram. M. Millerand then quoted several sentences from 
Chicherin’s communication, in confirmation of his contention. The frank- 
ness indeed with which Chicherin said that he expected the Allies to treat 
directly with the Soviet Government was, in his opinion, remarkable. 

Lorp Curzon said that he himself did not read the telegram in quite the 
same way. 

M. MILLERAND thought that there could be no question about it. The 
Soviets intended that no one in the world should mix up in their affairs. If 
they gave way, what would remain for the Allies to talk about if the proposed 
conference in London came off? They would talk about everything except 
the one important question. Both France and Great Britain felt that they 
must do their very utmost to save Poland. The programme of the inter- 
national conference, therefore, did not exclude the Polish question. Even if 
he had no other objection to meeting the Soviet representatives, he would 
have to decline to go to a conference from which the Polish question was 
excluded. For this reason he regretted that he would not be able to accept 
the invitation to go to the proposed conference. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said that he thought that after all M. Millerand and 
himself were more in agreement than M. Millerand seemed to think. 

M. MILLERAND reiterated that it was proposed at the international con- 
ference to discuss every subject except Poland. 

Mr. Lioyp GEoRGE, continuing, said that he both agreed and disagreed 
with M. Millerand. But the points upon which he was in agreement with 
M. Millerand were much more important. He would, however, indicate 
both. If M. Millerand’s interpretation was correct and Poland was to be 
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ruled out, then the conference could only deal with questions of trade. He 
did not, however, himself agree with M. Millerand’s interpretation. If the 
Bolsheviks said: ‘We will not discuss Poland in London or will only discuss 
it with a Soviet Poland,’ he himself would in that case make it perfectly clear 
to the Bolsheviks that Poland could not be excluded. He would include in 
the programme Poland, Roumania, General Wrangel, all questions between 
Lithuania and Poland, and Finland. The programme would also include 
questrons of trade and the financial obligations of Russia to France and Great 
Britain. They did not want to make peace between the border States and 
leave all other questions unsolved; for instance, the debts to which he had 
ust referred, amounting to, as he understood, £1,000,000,000 to France 
and £600,000,000 to Great Britain. In substance, he was not in disagreement 
with M. Millerand, but he did not agree with the French President of the 
Council’s interpretation of the telegram. In their reply to Chicherin’s 
communication the British Government did assume that Poland was to be 
discussed in London. 

M. BERTHELOT, referring to the debt, said that the proportion as between 
France and Great Britain was, roughly, as 22 1s to 15; that is to say, France 
was owed 22 billion francs and Great Britain was owed 15 billion francs. In 
the case of Great Britain, however, it was a State debt, and the French debt 
was a private one. 

M. MILLERAND said that in the last telegram he did not see any mention 
of Poland. 

Mr. LLoyp GEorGE quoted the following from the telegram :— 


‘The British Government... .8 are prepared to agree to a conference 
meeting in London for the purpose of establishing a definite agreement 
between Russia and the Powers which were engaged in hostile actions 
against her or supporting such action.’ 


M. MILLERAND pointed out that what Chicherin said was that the confer- 
ence was taking place only between Russia and the principal Powers, and 
again in his telegram of the 19th he said that nobody must in any circum- 
stances interfere between the Soviet Government and Poland, as the Soviets 
had made peace without any intervention from the outside Powers with 
Esthonia and Latvia. 

Mr. Lioyp GEorGE agreed, but stated that no reply had yet been sent to 
Chicherin’s last communication,® and in this reply it must be made clear 
that at the conference the Allied Powers intended to discuss the border States. 

M. MILLERAND enquired whether Mr. Lloyd George included Poland in 
this. 

Mr. Lioyp GEorGE said ‘Yes.’ 

M. MILLERAND said this was a most urgent matter, and that action ought 
to be taken without any delay at all. He was quite sure that the British 
Government realised the enormous increase of prestige that the Soviet 
Government would gain if they were invited for the first time to a conference 


8 Punctuation as in original quotation. 9 Cf. the terms of appendix 1 below. 
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where they were to be treated on a footing of perfect equality with the Great 
Powers, and this after they had crushed Poland. As he and Mr. Lloyd George 
were in agreement he would only add one word. There was, he thought, 
a double danger. He was afraid of the enormous augmentation of prestige 
of the Soviet Government arising from their coming on terms of equality to 
an international conference, and he was afraid of the internal peril which 
would menace all countries from Soviet propaganda. He thought that the 
proposed action on the part of the Allied Powers might increase enormously 
the danger of an understanding between Germany and Russia, as it would 
cause the last Conservative and bourgeois elements in Germany to be driven 
by the action of the Allied Powers to come to an understanding with the 
Bolsheviks. 

Mr. Lioyp GEorcE suggested that the meeting might now adjourn and 
that they might assemble again shortly. In the meantime he suggested that 
M. Berthelot and Mr. Philip Kerr might visualise the kind of reply which 
might be sent to Chicherin. They might prepare a draft for discussion when 
they met again. It would be necessary, he thought, to send two telegrams, 
one to Chicherin and one to Warsaw, so that our mission at the latter capital 
might be warned not to get entangled in peace discussions, and be reminded 
that they must confine themselves to the terms of the armistice. 

M. MILLERAND said that he fully agreed, the more so as he had been told 
by the French Mission that the Poles were particularly anxious to know to 
what extent they could rely upon having the Entente Powers at their back. 
Russia must agree, M. Millerand said, to discuss Poland with the Allies. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE concurred, and thought that the Poles should be told 
to confine themselves to the question of the armistice, and the question of 
peace should be kept for London. 


(The meeting adjourned at 1.5 p.m. and was resumed at 2.45 p.m., when Marshal 
Foch and Mr. E. F. Wise were also present.) 


The conference had before them copies of draft telegrams to Moscow 
(Appendix 2) and to Warsaw (Appendix 3). 


Lorp Curzon said, as regards the draft telegram to Moscow, he had two 
preliminary criticisms to make :— 

(a) He thought the third paragraph in its present form was toostiff, and 
suggested that it might be put slightly differently, ¢.g., “The Allied 
Governments consider that if they are to meet the Soviet Government 
with any prospect of success the delegates of the Polish Government 
must also... .’8 
In paragraphs 3 and 4 it should be stated that the idea of the negotia- 
tions was with a view to an armistice. The draft should then proceed 
with the question of peace. 


(b 


al 


M. MILLERAND said that he would like, before they examined further the 
drafts, to make certain observations. He thought that the two drafts would 
be extremely useful as a basis of discussion, and he was grateful to Mr. Lloyd 
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George for suggesting that they should be drawn up. They must, however, 
consider what was the exact position of the French Government, as he was 
most anxious to clear up any possible misunderstanding between himself and 
the British Prime Minister. The point of view of the French Government 
was that, judging by the documents that had been before them, the Soviet 
Government were not prepared to take up the question of Poland. In these 
conditions he must say plainly that he would not put his signature to a docu- 
ment the first article of which was to exclude Poland. It was impossible for 
the French to recognise the Soviet Government. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said in that case they would never get peace with 
Russia, as long as the French desired to impose upon Russia their own views 
of what Government the Russians should have. If M. Millerand insisted 
upon maintaining that position, it would be no use attempting to hold the 
proposed conference in London. 

M. MILLERAND said that he would like to explain exactly what he had in 
mind. He was convinced that the Soviet Government constituted for every 
country, including France and Great Britain, an extremely formidable 
danger, and a danger which was both internal and external. He was con- 
vinced again, from the report of a most interesting interview with M. Krassin, 
from which he quoted, that the Soviet Government had only one aim in view, 
and that was the dissemination of their propaganda. He himself was certain 
that the greatest victory the Soviets could win would be for them to have 
official representatives with the various countries. He thought, therefore, 
that the Allied Powers should be most careful not to expose themselves to 
risks which he regarded as being extremely grave. If the French Government 
were to agree to participate in a conference with the Soviet representatives, 
he must state at once, in loyalty to his country’s Allies, that there were several 
conditions to be imposed. First, it must be understood—and this was a 
matter of secondary, but still of a certain importance—that the Entente 
prisoners must first be surrendered. Second, he could not participate until 
the Soviet Government declared its recognition of its responsibility for 
obligations of former Russian Governments in respect of international en- 
gagements. Third, the Soviet Government must agree to set up a popular 
Constitution for the people of Russia. Fourth, and last, it was most desirable 
to invite the United States to participate in any conference of this kind. He 
would add that there was one condition that he could not accept, and that 
was the condition put forward by the Soviets in Chicherin’s despatch regard- 
ing General Wrangel. 

Lorp Curzon enquired what M. Millerand meant by his third condition. 

M. MILLERAND said that he envisaged a Constituent Assembly popularly 
elected. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said that if these were conditions precedent to a 
conference, it was evident, to his mind, that the conference could not be held. 
The French had been very good friends with the Government of the late Tsar, 
but they had never made it a condition of their friendship that the Tsar should 
summon a Constituent Assembly. 
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M. MILLERAND said that, for his part, the French Government could not 
consent to be represented at a conference with the Soviets unless certain 
conditions were imposed. If the Soviets were to come to such a conference 
on terms of perfect equality, after gaining a crushing victory over Poland, 
the Allies would certainly multiply the internal and external dangers to 
which he had previously alluded. The reason for which it was necessary, 
in his view, that the Allied Powers should impose certain conditions, was that 
it was essential that those Powers should retain the upper hand, and that 
the Soviets should, as it were, play second fiddle to them. It was indispen- 
sable that the Entente Powers should keep the Soviets on a lower footing. Any 
other course would be to give in to the Soviet Government to an extent the 
consequences of which could not be foreseen. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said he did not quite see whither they were tending. 
He himself had accepted the draft, as he thought that it meant that the 
Allies intended to do their utmost to save Poland. If the Allies did not take 
steps to do this, Poland and the Bolsheviks would be face to face, and Poland 
would be smashed. What would follow then? The Bolsheviks would be face 
to face with Germany, and if the Bolsheviks joined hands with Germany it 
would be a most serious matter for France and Great Britain. That was the 
first thing. What was necessary was that France and Great Britain should 
establish a common front to combat Bolshevism. Then they could discuss 
with the Bolsheviks whether the latter were prepared to consider the question 
of their financial obligations. It was essential that France and England 
should now come in to save Poland. When they were satisfied as to what 
Russia intended to do with Poland, then would be the time for them to 
discuss the question of what Russia meant to do about her financial obliga- 
tions. 

M. MILLERAND said that he thought it would undoubtedly be advanta- 
geous that telegrams should be sent to Moscow and Warsaw, but the question 
arose as to whether the Soviet Government would be disposed to discuss 
Poland at a peace conference. When this was known, then France would 
consider whether or not she could participate in the conference. He did 
not quite understand Mr. Lloyd George’s latest observations, but he thought 
that he meant that the conversation with the Soviets must eventually lead 
to recognition of the Bolshevik Government. 

Mr. Lioyp GEorGE interposed to say that that Government was a de facto 
Government, but not de jure. 

M. MILLERAND said that France had not yet recognised it as a de facto 
Government in the same way as she had recognised the Esthonian and 
Latvian Governments. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorceE thought that France had, as a matter of fact, so 
recognised her by negotiating in respect of prisoners. 

M. MILLERAND said that his one desire was to walk hand in hand with the 
British Government on so important a question as the salvation of Poland. 
This question, however, had its limits, and beyond those limits he was not 
prepared to go. He was quite ready, however, to discuss the drafts, and to 
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see whether some common formula could not be adopted. All he wished 
to say was that, when examining the drafts, he desired at the same time to 
settle the question of French participation in a conference, which had not 
yet been discussed. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said that he agreed that, when the Polish question 
had been disposed of, France would be free to examine whether or not she 
would participate in a conference. His own wish was that when a conference 
was summoned, and the question of Poland was discussed at it, the powerful 
influence of France should be available, and that French representatives 
should be there to put in a word for Poland. That was all that he wished 
for the present. Later, the Bolsheviks would be asked whether they recog- 
nised their financial obligations. But the first thing was to get France to 
come to the conference in order to save Poland. 

M. MILLERAND said that he had reflected most carefully on the question 
which had been put by Mr. Lloyd George. If there were any means by 
which France, at the invitation of Great Britain, could participate in a peace 
conference to discuss Poland, without the recognition of the Soviet Govern- 
ment by France being involved, he would be only too ready to participate, 
but he feared that it was impossible. If Mr. Lloyd George could satisfy him 
that a conference could be convened in such conditions, France would gladly 
take part in it. 

Mr. Lioyp GEorcE said that the present Government of Russia was a 
de facto Government which had great armies at its disposal. That organisation 
had invaded Poland and said—as he assumed and hoped—‘We are prepared 
to discuss the question of peace with Poland; we want peace with Poland.’ 
Now both France and Great Britain earnestly desired that there should be 
peace between Russia and Poland; but to discuss this matter did not involve 
recognising the present Russian Government as a de jure Government. 

M. MILLERAND said that he did not dispute the material power of the 
Soviets, but he believed, rightly or wrongly, that the fact that the Great 
Powers were treating with the Bolsheviks would give them a moral power 
which was as yet unrecognised, and it would have consequences against 
which due precaution should be taken. Mr. Lloyd George had insisted that 
the Soviet Government was a de facto Government. There were de facto 
Governments in Esthonia and Latvia, for instance, who had Charges 
d’ Affaires at the French capital, with whom the French Government dealt. 
He must, however, absolutely refuse to receive in Paris the representatives 
of the de facto Government of the Soviets. 

Mr. Lioyp GEorGE agreed that this should not be done until France had 
made peace with the Russian Government. What he was concerned with at 
present was not the form of the protocol they were discussing, but only its 
substance. 

M. MILLERAND said that he understood that, in the view of Mr. Lloyd 
George, they could now proceed to consider the drafts. Well, out of deference 
to the British Government, and on account of France’s interest on Poland’s 
behalf, the French Government would accept the invitation of the British 
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Government to attend the conference, so long as their action was not con- 
strued as recognition on the part of the French Government of the Soviet 
Government. 

Mr. Lioyp GEorcE pointed out that a similar telegram had been sent, 
with the full knowledge and consent of all the Allied representatives, to 
Chicherin from Spa.? 

M. MILLERAND admitted that an agreed telegram had certainly been sent 
to the Russians from Spa. 

Mr. Lioyp GEorGE, continuing, said that he would like to point out that 
they had all dealt with the Soviets for some purpose or another. Even France 
had dealt with them; that is to say, her Foreign Office had made communi- 
cations to the Russian Government regarding prisoners, which was a de facto 
recognition. The United States, Italy, Austria, Germany, Sweden, Denmark, 
Japan—practically all the Powers of the world—had recognised the Soviets 
for purposes of trade. Further, France was represented in an international 
committee, the Economic Council. Consequently, practically all the Powers 
had, in reality, recognised the de facto Government. 

Lorp Curzon said there was another point. He thought that M. Miller- 
and was under a misapprehension as to what Mr. Lloyd George had said 
regarding the recognition of a de facto Government not involving sending 
diplomatic representatives. Esthonia, Lithuania, Georgia, Azerbaijan, had 
all been recognised as de facto Governments by Great Britain, but we only 
communicated with them informally and through agents. The difference 
between a de facto and a de jure Government was that a de jure Government 
involved diplomatic representation. M. Millerand was, therefore, mistaken 
in thinking that de facto recognition entailed such representation. An exact 
analogy to what was now proposed existed in the case of M. Krassin. M. 
Krassin and his party had been invited to London, but when they arrived, 
and before negotiations were proceeded with, certain conditions had been 
imposed upon them: first, that our prisoners must be released, and second, 
that the Soviets must cease propaganda in all parts of the East in which Great 
Britain was interested. Similarly, what the British Government now contem- 
plated was two stages: the first, an invitation to the Soviets to send represen- 
tatives to London to discuss Poland and the border States; second, the 
discussion of the larger questions in dispute between Russia and the Allies. 
This was where M. Millerand came in, as he could then satisfy himself as to 
(a) prisoners, and (6) the recognition by Russia of her international obliga- 
tions. He had tried, Lord Curzon concluded, to establish two points: first, 
that the invitation to a conference involved no diplomatic recognition; 
second, that the stage would arise when M. Millerand could lay down his 
conditions and obtain the satisfaction he desired. 

M. MILLERAND thought that Lord Curzon was quite right in what he had 
said, from the point of view of diplomatic representation. But what, in fact, 
had taken place? The British Government had treated with the Soviets 
through agents, and had decided six months previously to resume commercial 


10 See No. 59, note 6. 
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relations with the Soviets through the medium of agents; for instance, 
M. Krassin. The question now before the conference was very clear and 
precise, and that was the question of the resumption of diplomatic relations 
by the Allies with the Soviets. For the moment he did not, and he could not, 
wish to resume diplomatic relations, for very serious reasons. Take the case 
of Poland. The initiative which had been taken by the British Government 
would, he understood, involve summoning to London representatives of the 
Soviets and of Poland, and of the Allies. He would say at once that he would 
be glad himself to respond to this invitation, but he would accept it only out 
of deference to the British Government and on account of his desire to help 
Poland, and it must be clearly understood that his acceptance did not in any 
degree involve the resumption by France of political relations with the 
Soviets. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorceE thanked M. Millerand for what he had said, and 
suggested that they should now examine the two drafts. He would like to 
point out that as a matter of fact Mr. Bonar Law had only the other day 
said in the House of Commons: “This does not involve any recognition of the 
Soviet Government,’" and the Soviets had actually complained of this. 


(The draft telegram to Moscow was then read and discussed paragraph 
by paragraph.) 


After considerable discussion, it was agreed— 


(a) To accept the telegram as amended in its final form, as given in 
Appendix 4. 

(6) To obtain the concurrence of the Italian Government before despatch- 
ing the telegram. 

(c) Should a favourable reply from Italy be received, to communicate the 
contents of the telegram to the Government of the United States of 
America. 


The conference then proceeded to discuss the draft telegram to Warsaw 
(Appendix 3). 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said that what was desired was that the Anglo-French 
Mission and the Polish Government should be advised that their present 
negotiations must be confined to the military armistice, and that all peace 
questions must be reserved for London. 

M. MILLERAND agreed, and said that they should be instructed to avoid 
any possibility of their being committed to peace terms, or to anything which 
might in any way bind the Allies in respect of the larger question of peace. 

MarsuHat Focu, in reply to a question by Mr. Lloyd George, said that in 
his view the armistice could not entirely ignore the larger question of peace. 


After some further discussion, it was agreed— 


(a2) To adopt the draft in its amended form as given in Appendix 5. 
(b) To authorise its despatch, subject to a favourable reply being received 
from Italy. 


™! See Parl. Debs., 5th ser., H. of C., vol. 130, col. 1973. 
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2. Mr. Litoyp GeorcE read out the following news from Poland, which had 
just been handed to him:— 

Armistice “The Bolshevik wireless fixes the goth July as date of conference 

at Baronovitch. Meanwhile the Red army has taken Brody, and 

Poles think they mean to take Lemburg [sic] before the armistice is fixed.’ 


(The conference adjourned at 5.30 p.m.) 


3. Simultaneously with the afternoon conference, a meeting was held of the 
following Allied representatives in the Hétel Impérial, Bou- 
Advances to logne:— 


Germany in a 

respect of Coal Great Britain France 

Deliveries The Right Hon. Sir L. M. Marsal. 
Worthington-Evans. M. Avenol. 
Mr. Blackett. M. Cheysson. 


This meeting took place in response to an invitation by M. Millerand to 
the French Ambassador in London to take up with the British Government 
the consideration of the methods best calculated to ensure the putting into 
effect as soon as possible of the undertaking entered into at Spa in regard 
to advances to be made to the German Government in connection with the 
agreement in respect of coal deliveries (Appendix 6). 

M. Marsal and Sir L. Worthington-Evans reported to the conference that 
they had reached an agreement which had been formally committed to 
writing (Appendix 7).! 

(This agreement was then signed in duplicate by M. Millerand and Mr. 

Lloyd George, one copy being retained by the French Prime Minister and 

one by the British Prime Minister.) 


4. After the formal conference was concluded, it was later decided by the 
two Prime Ministers— 


Danzig and the : ; ; 
Occupied (a) That the Allied troops should remain for the present in 
Territories the occupied territories of north-eastern Germany pend- 


ing the report of the Anglo-French mission to Warsaw; 
(6) That the British Government should instruct Sir Reginald Tower, 
their Special Commissioner at Danzig, to use his utmost endeavours 
to obviate the possibility of the threatened strike,!3 which would impede 
the forwarding of international support to Poland, should it be decided 
to render such assistance. 


Hétel Impérial, Boulogne, 

July 27, 1920. 

12, Not printed. This appendix contained the document (French text) printed in Docu- 
ments relatifs aux réparations, vol. i, p. 61. 


13 A strike was threatened by dockers at Danzig against the unloading of Allied war- 
material despatched to Poland. 
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APPENDIX I TO No. 79 


Following for Chicherin :— 


‘The British Government is glad to learn that the Soviet Government has 
authorised the military command of the Soviet armies to negotiate an immediate 
armistice with the Polish military command, and that they are prepared to agree 
to a conference meeting in London for the purpose of establishing a definite 
agreement between Russia and the Powers which were engaging in hostile 
actions against her, or supporting such action. They note that the Soviet 
Government further propose that the representatives of the leading Powers of 
the Entente should attend this conference, and they are communicating with 
their Allies on this subject. Meanwhile they would suggest that Messrs. 
Kamenev, Krassin and Miliutin should be authorised by the Soviet Government, 
not merely to conclude the trade agreement between Russia and the Allied 
Governments, but also to discuss preliminary arrangements for the proposed 
peace conference, because communications by cable will involve delay and 
possible misunderstanding. In reply to the latter part of the telegram, the 
British Government would point out that no trade agreement, even if completed, 
could have produced practical results if Soviet Russia had refused an armistice 
and invaded Poland, and had thus forced Great Britain and her Allies to give 
active support to the Polish people in defending their liberties and independence. 
They therefore thought it best to stop Messrs. Kamenev, Krassin and Miliuti, 
from making a journey which would be fruitless if no armistice were arranged. 
In view, however, of the present reply, they have instructed the destroyer to 
bring Messrs. Kamenev, Krassin and Miliutin to England immediately, or if 
they prefer another route, the British Government will ask the Governments 
concerned to facilitate their journey. As regards General Wrangel, the British 
Government must declare that General Wrangel is not, as the Soviet Govern- 
ment have suggested, their agent, or in any way under their control. Nor have 
they had any responsibility for the recent offensive, while the suggestion that 
the British Government have any such designs with regard to the Crimea as 
the Soviet authorities appear to imagine, is absurd. They have, however, 
communicated to General Wrangel the terms of the Russian Government's 
declaration.’ 


July 26, 1920. 


APPENDIX 2 TO No. 79 
Draft Telegram to Moscow 


The British Government, in order to be in a position to inform its allies and to 
propose to them that they should take part in a conference to be held in London at 
which the Soviet Government of Russia will also be represented, considers that no 
doubt should be left as to the object of its meeting, as to the Powers which are to be 
summoned to attend it, or as to the essential subjects which it is to discuss. 

The two last telegrams from the Soviet Government leave some doubt upon these 
points. The telegram of the 19th July, in particular, seems to reject the participa- 
tion of the Allies not only in the negotiations for peace between the Soviet Govern- 
ment and the Polish Government, but also to refuse to allow the Allies to be 
associated with the negotiations between Soviet Russia and the other States 
bordering upon Russia. 
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The Allied Governments consider that they could not meet the delegates of the 
Soviet Government unless the delegates of the Polish Government and also of the 
other States whose territories form part of former Russian territory were also 
present, as was proposed in British telegram of the 11th July.'° 

In the view of the Allies, the conference has as its essential object the re-establish- 
ment of peace in Europe, and in the first place between Poland and Russia, upon 
conditions which would secure the independence and the legitimate interests of 
that country. 

The conference should also consider the questions which are still outstanding 
between Soviet Russia and its limitrophe States which have not yet signed a 
definite peace with Russia. 

It is only under these conditions and after settlement of these questions that the 
conference could proceed to deal with the matters in dispute between the Govern- 
ment of Soviet Russia and the Allies and to re-establish the normal relations 
between them. 


APPENDIX 3 TO No. 79 
Draft Telegram to Warsaw 


The British and French Governments, meeting in Boulogne, have sent the 
following telegram to Moscow, after having examined together proposal for a 
conference made by the Soviet Government :— 


(Here insert draft telegram to Moscow.) 


The British and French Governments urge the Polish Government to continue 
the pourparlers for an armistice with the object of the speedy conclusion of an 
armistice. 

But they consider that, until the reply of the Soviet Government has made clear 
the intentions of the latter, and given the guarantees which the Allies think 
essential for the future of Poland, the Polish Government should not commence 
immediately negotiations for peace, and ought to avoid entering into commitments 
which would prejudge the decisions of the conference in this respect. 


Boulogne, July 27, 1920. 


APPENDIX 4 TO No. 79 
Draft Telegram to Moscow 


The British Government, which, on the assumption that an armistice is about 
to be concluded and that hostilities are about to cease between Soviet Russia and 
Poland, is proposing to its allies that they should take part in a conference, to be 
held in London, at which the Soviet Government of Russia will also be represented, 
considers that no doubt should be left as to the object of its meeting, as to the Powers 
which are to be summoned to attend it, or as to the essential subjects which it is to 
discuss. 

The two last telegrams from the Soviet Government leave some doubt upon these 
points. The telegram of the rgth July seems to reject the participation of the 
Allies in the negotiations for peace between the Soviet Government and the Polish 
Government and other neighbouring Governments of Russia. The last telegram, 
on the other hand, seems to admit this participation. 
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The British Government considers that, if the Allied Governments are to meet 
the delegates of the Soviet Government with any chance of success, the delegates of 
the Polish Government and also of the other border States who are concerned must 
also be present. 

The conference should have as its essential object the re-establishment of peace 
in Europe, and in the first place between Poland and Russia, upon conditions 
which would secure the independence of Poland and the legitimate interests of both 
countries. 

The conference should also consider the questions which are still outstanding 
between Soviet Russia and the neighbouring States which have not yet signed a 
definite peace with Russia. 

After the settlement of these questions, the conference could proceed to deal with 
the matters in dispute between the Government of Soviet Russia and the Allies and 
to re-establish normal relations between them." 


APPENDIX 5 TO No. 79 
Draft Telegram to Warsaw 


The British Government, after having examined in a meeting in Boulogne with 
the French Government the proposal for a conference made by the Soviet Govern- 
ment, have sent the following telegram to Moscow :— 


(Here insert draft telegram to Moscow.) 


The British and French Governments urge the Polish Government to continue 
the pourparlers for an armistice with the object of the speedy conclusion of an 
armistice, while avoiding entering into engagements which might prejudge the final 
conditions of peace. 


APPENDIX 6 To No. 79 
Boulogne Conference, July 27, 1920 


(Secret.) 

M. Millerand has invited the French Ambassador in London to take up with 
the British Government consideration of the methods best calculated to ensure the 
putting into effect as soon as possible of the undertaking entered into at Spa in 
regard to advances to be made to the German Government in connection with the 
agreement in regard to coal deliveries. 

The French Government favours the issue of an international loan to be effected 
through the direct intermediary of and under the auspices of the Reparation 
Commission. 


14 Qn July 29, 1920, Lord Curzon transmitted the above text to M. Chicherin in Foreign 
Office telegram No. 217 to Reval. In this message to M. Chicherin the above text was 
preceded by the following introductory paragraph: ‘British Government having consulted 
its Allies is now in a position to send following reply to Tchitcherin’s telegram of July 24th.’ 
On August 3, not having received a reply from M. Chicherin to the above, Lord Curzon 
transmitted to him a further telegram, No. 223 of 3 p.m. to Reval, which was read in the 
House of Commons on August 5 and is printed in Parl. Debs., 5th ser., H. of C., vol. 132, 
col. 2629. See, further, the Introductory Note to Chapter X below. 
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In view of the terms of the Spa Agreement's and of the necessity for early 
repayment of the advances, M. Millerand suggests that the Allied Governments 
should adopt an issue in the form of short-term bonds, e.g., for a period of three 
years, with an option to the Reparation Commission to repay by anticipation at the 
end of one year. 

Interest and principal of the loan would be guaranteed by France, England, 
Italy and Belgium in the proportions fixed at Spa. 

The proceeds of the loan would be paid over by the Reparation Commission to 
the Treasuries of each guaranteeing State pro rata with the guarantees. Each 
Treasury would then undertake the making of the advances according to the Coal 
Agreement pro rata with Germany’s deliveries of coal. 

In order to avoid delay . . .° Rome and Brussels consulted simultaneous [sic]. 

The proposals have the advantage of not allowing Germany to appear as the 
principal borrower, this being in accordance with the Spa Agreement. 


15 See No. 77, note 3. 16 Punctuation as in original. 


No. 80 


1.c.P. 142A] Poland: Measures to be taken in the Event of the Failure of the 
Armistice Negotiations 


(The following note, dated the 28th July, 1920, was received, in French, 
this morning’ from Sir Maurice Hankey, and contains the recommen- 
dations of an Inter-Allied Conference held at Warsaw.) 


1. The two missions have met the Polish Ministers (M. Dassynski, M. 
Grabski, Prince Sapieha, M. Skulski, and General Sosynskovski [Sosnkow- 
ski]) in order to study the measures that the three Governments have to take 
for the defence of the independence and liberty of Poland in consequence of 
the military situation and the negotiations relating to the conclusion of an 
armistice between Poland and Soviet Russia. 


2. Note has been taken of a telegram that Lord D’Abernon has received 
from the British Government, informing him that the Soviet 
Government had accepted the proposal that a conference should 
meet in London in which the Entente Powers had been invited 
to take part, and that assurances had been definitely given that 
Russia would not invade Poland. 


[ The proposed 
London Con- 
Serence|? 


3. But the fact has been taken into consideration that the Bolshevik forces 
have already crossed the lines mentioned in the English note 
[Continuation of from Spa, dated the 11th July, 1920,3 while there is the danger 
pny dhe “* that the Government of the Soviets may insist upon imposing 
defence of Poland] 2¢mistice conditions which are unacceptable and which would 
necessitate the continuation of the war ‘to a finish.” Among 
these conditions Prince Sapieha enumerated the following :— 
1 This document was typed on August 2, 1920. 
2 The typescript text included headings to paragraphs 2-17; these headings are here 
inserted throughout in square brackets. 3 See No. 59, note 6. 
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(1) Disarmament, even to a limited degree, which would leave the 
country at the mercy of its neighbours. 
(11) An obligation to change its form of government in such a way thatit 
would approximate to Sovietism. 
(11) Territorial conditions more disadvantageous than those outlined by 
Mr. Lloyd George. 


The other Polish Ministers present associated themselves with the views of 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs, the Vice-Minister for War adding, as a 
further condition which would be unacceptable, ‘Facilities of access to Ger- 
many reserved to the Bolsheviks.’ In view of such eventualities, the strongest 
possible measures must be taken in order to secure the defence of Poland. 

Among these measures distinction must be made between :— 


(a) Those which, owing to the exigencies of the present situation, must 
be taken at once. 

(b) Those which will be necessary in order to allow Poland, in case of 
need, to stand a prolonged struggle. 


4. The conference was in agreement as to the expediency of profiting by 
the presence in Poland of General Weygand, who, as Chief 


svar tiy of of the Staff to Marshal Foch, possessed a unique experience in 
gand’s ental the conduct of war, and on the desirability of making use of 


his services to the fullest possible extent. 

On the understanding that the réle of the French military mission would 
in no way suffer, General Weygand, at the request of the Polish Government 
and of the chiefs of the two missions, agreed to place his services unreservedly 
at the disposal of the Chief of the Staff of the Polish army for such time as 
he should remain in Poland. 


5. General Radcliffe agreed to place his services at the disposal of General 
[General Rad- Weygand for such time as he should remain in Poland. 
cliffe’s services] ; ‘ . 
6. Satisfaction was expressed at the declaration by General 


Sosnkowski that an agreement had been reached with General 
[The French Henris [stc],4 whereby measures were already being taken to 
Military utilise the French military mission to the fullest extent by distr- 
ese) buting French officers among the General Staffs of divisions and 
among smaller units of the Polish army. 


7. The conference were agreed that there was nothing more urgent and 

more vital for the moment than the immediate formation ofa special 

[Defence of corps, with a view to warding off the present threat menacing 

Warsaw] Warsaw from the direction of Grodno. General Weygand was 

requested to get into immediate touch on this question with the 

Polish Chief of General Staff. Certain cavalry formations have already been 
set apart for this purpose. 


4 General Henrys was the head of the resident French Military Mission in Warsaw. 
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8. The Vice-Minister for War informed the conference that the volunteers 
recruited up to date would be employed to complete and keep up 
to strength existing units, before steps were taken to form new units. 


g. The conference were informed that train No. 80, which had been loaded 

with munitions sent from France to Poland in conformity with 

Lid id ai the terms of the German-Polish Convention,’ had been stopped 

Gena vet Bt Magdeburg and looted. The conference were of opinion 

that the question of the passage of war material through 

Germany could not be dealt with sufficiently promptly through diplomatic 

channels, assuming that these channels were in a position to deal with it, if 
one is to count on useful results in the present urgent crisis. 


10. The conference were in agreement that at present the Danzig line was 

the best for the transport of war material intended for Poland, and that 

[Danzig] all such material should be despatched by this line. M. Jusserand and 

Lord D’Abernon stated that during their journey to Warsaw they had 

asked their respective Governments to provide increased tonnage for the 

transport of war material to Poland. Lord D’Abernon added that he had 

seen General Haking, commanding the British troops in Danzig, and that he 

had requested him to take, as a matter of great urgency, the necessary steps 
to remove difficulties resulting from the dockers’ strike at this port. 


11. The Vice-Minister for War spoke of the refusal of the Inter-Allied 
_. Military Mission of Control at Vienna to handle a certain kind 
[War material of war material, notably aeroplanes. This refusal was based upon 
purchased in .% ; : 
Austria] the provisions of the Treaty of Saint-Germain, and could only 
be dealt with by a decision of the Council of Ambassadors in 
Paris. As the Council of Ambassadors was not sitting at the present time, 
it was understood that the Supreme Council alone was competent to deal 
with this question. 
12, As regards the war material of which Poland is in need, Generals 
nae Weygand and Radcliffe informed the conference that immedi- 
De ee ately they were informed of these needs they had telegraphed 
Poland by the | about them to Panis. 


Allies] 13. The Polish Ministry of Finance has decided to despatch 
a financial representative to Paris in order to make the neces- 

[Financing | Sary arrangements for payments for war material provided by 
purchases in France. M. Grabski considers it impossible for Poland to advance 
Paris} any sums immediately for this purpose. M. Jusserand promised 
to let his Government know without delay how the matter stood. 

14. Prince Sapieha laid stress upon the urgent necessity of securing a [the] 
neutrality of Lithuania, and of preventing the passage through 
[Lithuania] that country of arms from Eastern Prussia intended for Bolshevik 
Russia. The Polish Government agreed to take into considera- 

tion a suggestion of the French military mission at Grodno that a Polish 


S For the application of this convention at about that time see the statement by 
Dr. Simons in the Reichstag on August 2 as reported in The Times of August 4. 
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[ Volunteers] 





representative should be despatched to Lithuania in view of the possible 
co-operation of Lithuania in the event of the war with the Bolsheviks 
being prolonged. 


15. Prince Sapieha informed the conference that the Polish Government 
had reason to believe that Finland would agree to co-operate with 
[Finland, Poland in the event of the war with the Bolsheviks being prolonged, 
Roumania, : 
Hungary] and even to endeavour to occupy Petrograd provided that the 
Allies gave naval assistance; and, further, that there was some 
reason for thinking that both Roumania and Hungary could also be induced 
to co-operate with Poland. 


16, The representative[s] of the Polish Government spoke of the possibility 
a of enrolling volunteers in the countries of the Allies and in the 
oi ment of United States of America, for the defence of Poland. 

olunteers | ae eae oe 
The conference were of opinion that such recruiting, if its 
success could be assured, would be most useful, but that the question of the 
means to be employed for the purpose required further examination. 


17. M. Grabski stated that if the negotiations with a view to an armistice 

. or to a final peace should unfortunately fall through, Poland, 

ed gh fortified by the goodwill of her Allies, must continue to fight to 

a a finish, even if this involved abandoning Warsaw, in full con- 

fidence that she would finally achieve success such as Belgium 

and Serbia secured, thanks to their heroic endurance. This statement was 
most warmly welcomed by all present. 
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CHAPTER X 


Conversations in London between British 
Ministers and Soviet Russian Representatives 
with a view to the promotion of a 
Russo-Polish truce 


August 4—6, 1920 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE 


On August 3, 1920, M. Kamenev addressed to Lord Curzon the following 
communication (registered in the Foreign Office on August 4): 


‘128, New Bond Street, 
‘Reference NK/2027 London, W.1, August 3rd, 1920 


‘Mr. L. Kameneff begs to present his compliments to Lord Curzon of 
Kedleston and has the honour to inform his Lordship that as a result of 
negotiations which took place between His Majesty’s Government and 
Mr. L. Krassin as well as of exchange of Notes between the two Govern- 
ments, the Soviet Government has appointed a special peace delegation 
consisting of:— 


Mr. L. B. Kameneff Chairman, 
Mr. L. Krassin Vice-Chairman, 
and Mr. V. I. Miliutin 


Mr. F. A. Rothstein Members, 


to enter into negotiations with the British Government and also with the 
Government[s] of its Allies for the complete restoration of peaceful rela- 
tions between the above-mentioned countries and to sign to this effect a 
peace treaty as well as any other political and economic agreement. 

“This delegation is at present in London, of which fact Mr. Kameneff 
has the honour to inform His Majesty’s Government.’ 
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No. 81 


1.c.P. 142B] Draft! Notes of a Conference held at 10, Downing Street, S.W., 
on Wednesday, August 4, 1920, at 4.15 p.m. 


PRESENT: British Empire:? The Right Hon. D. Lloyd George, Prime Minister ; The 
Right Hon. A. Bonar Law, Lord Privy Seal and Leader of the House 
of Commons; Mr. E. F. Wise, Mr. Philip Kerr, Sir M. Hankey, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Storr, Mr. A. J. Sylvester. 

Russta:? M. Kamenev, M. Krassin, M. Klishko. 


INTERPRETER: Mr. Peters. 


Mr. Lioyp GEORGE, in opening the meeting, said that he was anxious to 
see M. Kamenev and M. Krassin at once because he was afraid that their 
mission was going to be rendered perfectly nugatory and futile by the very 
serious events which were taking place;3 and as he had taken the responsibil- 
ity of placing facilities in the way of their coming to England, he thought, 
as a matter of courtesy, it was only right that he should see them before 
any further action was taken. 

He had been labouring hard to get peace, and a general peace, and he 
had been doing his best to secure the co-operation of the Allies in establishing 
that general peace. He had thought he had at last succeeded; but he was 
now convinced, owing to what had happened during the last few days, that 
the Soviet Government did not desire it, and therefore, very reluctantly, the 
British Government had got to act upon that assumption. 

The British Government, when asked to assist the Poles, declined abso- 
lutely to do so as long as they were outside their own territories; the Bntish 
Government declined even to intervene until the Poles gave an undertaking 
that they would retire within their ethnographical frontier, apply for an 
armistice themselves with a view to peace negotiations, and submit the 
question of Eastern Galicia to the Peace Conference. After a good deal of 
pressure, and after our undertaking that if the Soviet Government attacked 
Poland inside the ethnographical frontier we would combine with France 
in giving her every assistance in our power, the Poles signed an undertaking‘ 
to withdraw within their ethnographical frontiers and applied for an armis- 
tice at our request. 

By one excuse or another the granting of that armistice had been put off. 
Meanwhile, not merely had the Soviet armies invaded ethnographical 
Poland whilst pretending they wanted peace, but they were pressing their 
armies forward; and they had put off the Polish delegates and had fixed 
a further meeting at Minsk on a date when they knew perfectly well the 
Poles could not be present, because they could not get back to Warsaw and 
afterwards get to Minsk until about the 6th August. The Soviet armies were 


1 Thus in heading in filed copy. 

2 The preceding heading was not included in the typescript text. 
3 Cf. below. 

4 See No. 59, appendix 1. 
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meantime advancing inside Poland. In the opinion of Mr. Lloyd George, 
that was an end of the arrangement between Soviet Russia and Great Britain. 
The moment, therefore, the conditions arose which were stated in the tele- 
gram to M. Chicherins—the invasion of ethnographical Poland, in spite 
of the application for an armistice—we considered ourselves absolutely free. 
We had accordingly taken steps to supply the Poles with arms; and we 
had used our troops to despatch those arms up to Poland, as there were 
labour difficulties in Danzig. In doing this we considered we were only 
acting in accordance with the telegram sent to M. Chicherin, and we pro- 
posed to take every further step that was necessary. We proposed—he 
thought it was only nght that he should say so—immediately to reimpose 
the blockade. He had that morning made arrangements with the Admiralty 
that the British fleet should appear in the Baltic. He considered the Soviets 
had broken the arrangement which was made, and whilst pretending to 
enter into negotiations for peace, were really trifling with the British Govern- 
ment. The anxiety which they had expressed for peace had been demon- 
strated to be utterly false, and in those circumstances, he thought it was 
right that he should say tc M. Kamenev and M. Krassin, whom he was 
responsible for bringing there, that he considered the arrangement was 
completely at an end. 

Continuing, Mr. Lloyd George said that he had only one word to add, 
and that was in regard to the Peace Conference. He had suggested a Peace 
Conference here not because he wanted to intervene in Poland in the least— 
he would certainly only have intervened in order to press Poland to be 
reasonable, for he had no desire to add to his labours, and when the Russian 
Government said they did not want to come to London, he said: “There is an 
end to it’—but, further, he did it because he thought it was a good oppor- 
tunity for clearing up the whole situation and getting a general peace. 
When M. Chicherin sent the second telegram saying he was prepared to come 
to London, Mr. Lloyd George said he had had a conference with France, 
and France was prepared to come into a general conference provided the 
Polish peace was discussed. Now, he understood that the Polish peace was 
to be discussed only between Poland and Russia. Upon that he had nothing 
to say, except that if peace was established between Poland and Russia there 
would be no conference in London. He would certainly not summon it if 
France would not be represented, and he was bound by arrangement with 
France that, if the conference was summoned, to see it was a conference 
which discussed the Polish peace. As that was not to be discussed here, but at 
Minsk, there was an end to the conference in London. But, first of all, he 
wanted to make it clear that he thought the conditions had arisen which 
were mentioned in M. Chicherin’s telegram—the invasion of ethnographical 
Poland by the Soviet armies—and therefore not only were we free to take 
action, but we were taking action. He wished to emphasise again that if 


S i.e. Foreign Office telegram No. 198 of July 20, 1920, to Reval: see Introductory Note 
to Chapter IX. 
6 See No. 79. 
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peace was made between Poland and Russia at Minsk and the Polish 
question was not discussed here, there would be no conference. 

He thought it only right, inasmuch as they were here by arrangement 
with the British Government, to let these gentlemen know that he had sent 
a telegram to them after he had heard that an armistice was to be concluded. 
He had assumed that the Soviet Government was perfectly bond fide, although 
he was assured by our press, who had not been very favourable to these 
negotiations, that he was being deceived. Mr. Lloyd George said that he had 
taken a different view; he thought that they meant it in all sincerity, that 
they were anxious for peace. He had, therefore, taken upon himself the 
responsibility, the moment he heard that they were prepared to grant an 
armistice, to act on the belief that this was their sincere intention. He very 
much regretted that he was wrong, and accordingly he thought he ought to 
make this statement to M. Kamenev and to M. Krassin before further steps 
were taken. 

M. KameEnev asked permission to reply. He said that they must, for the 
present, merely take cognisance of the statement made by Mr. Lloyd George. 
The statement made by Mr. Lloyd George amounted to an announcement 
of the resumption of military action against Soviet Russia, and he could 
only express regret that this would mean that the blood of Russia[n] and British 
soldiers would be shed. However, as Mr. Lloyd George had raised the 
question of the sincerity of the Russian Soviet Government in the matter, 
he could not limit himself to an expression of regret, and therefore wished 
to add something further. He wished to point out that from the very fist 
moment that Mr. Lloyd George found it possible to invite representatives 
of the Soviet Government to England, no condition had been put forward 
from the British side which the Soviet Government had not accepted. In 
note of the 1st July [ste]? four conditions were laid down in the form of an 
ultimatum; these four conditions were accepted by the Soviet Government. 

Mr. Lioyp GEorcE interpolated that that was in regard to trade, which 
was a different thing. They were now talking about Poland. 

M. KaAMENEV, continuing, said that these conditions included certain 
political assumptions. There then followed a telegram stating new con- 
ditions.’ These new conditions included the conclusion of an armistice with 
Poland. That condition was accepted by the Soviet Government, and after 
receiving the telegram of the 22nd July,® a telegram was sent to the Poles 
informing them that the Soviets would be prepared to meet them, When 
conditions were put forward war was actually going on between Poland and 
Soviet Russia, and the results were already evident. The Soviet Government, 
therefore, could not avoid exacting military guarantees that Poland would 
not attack Soviet Russia as she did before, even after receiving a warning 
from Mr. Lloyd George. At the same time, they could not forget that, on the 


7 See No. 514, note 3. 

8 See No. 59, note 6. 

° The reference was apparently to the date of receipt of the message in Foreign Office 
telegram No. 198 of July 20 to Reval: see Introductory Note to Chapter [X. 
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right flank of Poland, there stood the army of General Wrangel. This army 
was being supported by one of the Allies of Great Britain. Consequently, when 
discussing an armistice with Poland, the Soviet military authorities had to 
take this into account and to take the necessary steps to ensure that the war 
would not be carried on there. In view of this, what Mr. Lloyd George 
regarded as showing insincerity on the part of the Soviet Government really 
consisted of exacting the necessary military guarantees. Further, the neces- 
sity for these guarantees was suggested to the Russian people by the fact that 
they had for three years been an object of attack, and were not yet convinced 
of the sincerity of the change of front on the part of certain of the Allies of 
Great Britain. 

Mr. Lioyp GEorGE enquired what these guarantees were, as he had 
never heard of them. 

M. KameENeEv said that, as regards these guarantees, what the Soviet 
Government wished to do was to sign an armistice by the terms of which 
they would recognise the independence of Poland in a wide ethnographical 
frontier; but at the same time that Government must be assured that Poland 
would not be in a position to attack Soviet Russia. If the necessity of obtain- 
ing these guarantees delayed the armistice, and the Soviet armies were 
unable to stop their advance because of this, it did not mean that Soviet 
Russia was in any way attacking the independence of Poland. 

Mr. Lioyp GEorGE again asked what were these guarantees. What 
were the guarantees that had been asked for from Poland that she should 
not attack? That very afternoon he had received a telegram from Poland3 
and not a word was said to the plenipotentiaries about these guarantees. 

M. KameEneEv replied that in the view of the Soviet Government the con- 
clusion of an armistice did not simply mean the establishment of a line of 
demarcation between the armies, nor could it be confined to purely military 
questions. He was not a military man himself, and he was unable to give the 
exact questions that would be discussed, but he would indicate such questions 
as the partial demobilisation of the Polish army, the stoppage of recruiting of 
volunteers in Poland, the stoppage of supplies of military material to the 
front and the stoppage of munition factories in Poland. However, in spite 
of the promise of the Polish Government that the Polish delegates for the 
conclusion of an armistice could be able to discuss these questions, as well 
as the purely military questions, the Polish delegates arrived with purely 
military powers signed only by the Military Command. Hence the armistice 
had been held up. 

Mr. Lioyp GEorGE enquired why the Soviet plenipotentiaries did not 
tell the Polish delegates what the conditions were. 

M. KaMENEV replied that he was in London at the time when the meeting 
took place, but his information was to the effect that the Polish delegates 
were asked whether they could discuss the questions just enumerated, and 
that when the Polish delegates replied that they were not in a position to 
discuss such questions, it was natural that the Soviet Government should 
not raise them. 
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Mr. Lioyp GeorcE observed that all this was really ‘beating the air.’ It 
was an indication of no desire for peace. We had to look at the realities. A 
week ago he had sent a telegram, after consultation with the Allies, to Soviet 
Russia. M. Chicherin had not even had the courtesy to acknowledge its 
receipt.!° Mr. Lloyd George said that he had not been able to answer M. 
Chicherin at once because he wanted to consult the Allies, so he had wired 
to him at once to the effect that he would reply definitely later. This tele- 
gram!! was sent the very next day after the receipt of that from M. Chichenn. 
Then, after consultation with the Allies, the British Government sent him 
a further telegram on behalf of the whole Allies, but M. Chicherin had not 
had the civility even to acknowledge receipt of it. Meanwhile, while this sort 
of play was going on between the Soviet plenipotentiaries and the Poles, the 
Soviet armies were advancing, and advancing inside a country which was 
not their own. 

M. KaMENEvV remarked that in such a case it appeared useless to start 
a dispute as to the sincerity or insincerity of the Soviet Government. He 
wished, however, once more to express his full and entire conviction that 
Soviet Russia was endeavouring to obtain peace; that the advance of the 
Soviet troops was purely a military necessity, and that the advance would 
be stopped as soon as the Polish delegates met the Russian Soviet delegates 
and showed that they had got sufficient authority to deal with the questions 
of military guarantees which he had indicated. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said that he would take that point. It amounted to 
an absolute refusal, courteously expressed, to comply with the conditions 
which the British Government, on behalf of the Allies, laid down, and he 
would report it as such to the British Government and to the Allies, and he 
had absolutely no doubt at all as to what it meant. He deeply regretted it— 
deeply regretted it. He had had five years of war, and he knew what it meant. 
He had taken part in every phase of it; in fact, he was the only man in Europe 
who remained at the head of affairs who had taken part in it all through; that 
is why he had worked so hard to secure peace, because he knew something 
of the horrors of war. Mr. Lloyd George said that it seemed to him that he 
had failed to make peace, and he therefore would have to take such action 
as his Government might think fit to take, and to report to France and to Italy 
that, in his judgment, the Soviet Government were not trying to make peace. 
They were prosecuting the war inside Poland in spite of the fact that they 
could get peace, and he had no doubt that France and ourselves would have 
to take action accordingly. He was sorry; and he was especially sorry that it 
was necessary to renew the blockade, because he knew of the cruel infliction 
that involved upon people who were perfectly innocent; but all war, he was 
sorry to say, fell more heavily upon the innocent than it did upon the guilty. 

M. KaMENEv said that he was particularly desirous that there should not 
be any purely verbal misunderstanding at so serious a moment. He wished 
to make it clear that he had never for one moment refused to discuss con- 


10 See No. 79, minute 1, appendix 4 and note 14. 
11 Appendix 1 to No. 79. 
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ditions of peace. If Mr. Lloyd George considered that these conditions still 
exist 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE asked what conditions of peace, and with whom? 

M. KaMENEv replied the resumption of peaceful conditions between Great 
Britain and the Allies and Soviet Russia. It was useless to discuss the sincerity 
or insincerity of the Soviet Government. If Mr. Lloyd George considered 
it possible to discuss the question of the resumption of peaceful relations 
between Soviet Russia and Great Britain and the Allies—and Poland—then 
no one 

Mr. LiLoyp GeorcE said that this was the one thing he wanted to consider. 

M. KAMENEV: had a greater desire to discuss it than the Soviet 
Government. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said: ‘But why not now?’ A week ago he had sent 
a telegram to M. Chicherin, and he had not yet received a reply. 

M. KameEneEv said that the Soviet Government were of opinion that the 
Poles had not shown themselves really desirous of entering into negotiations 
that would actually lead to a proper peace. He had reason to suppose that the 
Poles were still reckoning on the resumption of war. As regards the reply to 
Mr. Lloyd George’s telegram, M. Kamenev said that perhaps that very day 
there was a meeting between the Soviet and Polish delegates. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said that they could not get to Minsk in time. That 
is exactly why he could not wait. 

M. KaMENeEV said that he was willing to begin negotiations with Mr. Lloyd 
George at once. 

M. Krassin said that the representatives of the Soviet Government, at the 
meeting at the front, suggested to the Poles that, in order to save time, they 
should not go to Warsaw, but that they should send a radiotelegram there, 
and that, on the receipt of a reply signed by Pilsudski or some other respon- 
sible Polish Minister, negotiations should begin at once. This telegram should 
also state that the necessary authority to discuss wider questions would be sent. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said that they could not have a conference in London 
if they were going to discuss peace terms at Minsk. 

M. Krassin observed that Mr. Lloyd George had said that the Soviet 
Government was not sincere because they put obstacles in the way of an 
armistice. 

Mr. Lioyp GEorGE remarked that meanwhile the Soviet army was 
advancing far beyond the line to which the Soviet Government had agreed. 

M. KulsHxko said that, as a matter of fact, when the Polish representatives 
arrived at Baronovitch and were asked for their powers, their powers were 
only military powers for an armistice without any other powers to discuss 
further business. The Soviet representatives proposed that the Poles should 
send a wireless to Warsaw asking for supplementary powers to be sent to 
them, the Soviet representatives agreeing that, on receipt of the reply by 
wire from Warsaw that a courier with the additional powers was on his way, 
they were prepared to discuss with the Polish representatives immediately, 
without waiting for the courier, the armistice conditions. Instead of this 
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the Polish representatives decided on another mode of action and themselves 
returned to Warsaw for the necessary powers. 

Mr. Lioyp GEorGE enquired why that should delay M. Chicherin’s reply 
to us. 

M. KameENneEv replied that in Mr. Lloyd George’s last note there were 
conditions for peace negotiations with Poland in London, but up to the 
present they had not got an armistice. M. Kamenev thought therefore the 
reason why no reply was sent was because M. Chicherin was waiting for the 
armistice terms to be settled. 

Mr. Litoyp GEorcE remarked that there really ought to be no difficulty. 
If Soviet Russia convinced us that Poland was declining to accept reasonable 
terms of armistice, or of peace when the time comes for peace, we [? she] 
should not get a single rifle or single ship that would leave these shores. 
Therefore he should have thought it was in the interest of the Soviet Govern- 
ment to act in such a way as to make it clear what their terms were. Mr. 
Lloyd George said he did not even know what the conditions were, except 
that M. Kamenev said that he would insist on the demobilisation of the 
Polish army. (M. Kamenev interrupted to say ‘part of the Polish army.’ 
Mr. Lloyd George, continuing, said: ‘What part?’ That is what he meant; 
he did not know what the terms were. All he knew was that the Soviet army 
was advancing inside Poland, and we had given our word to the Polish 
Government that if they were attacked inside their own country we would 
support her. We were bound to do it. When the advance was outside we 
did not. 

M. KaMENEV enquired if Mr. Lloyd George would like to receive the 
armistice terms that had been worked out by the Russian Soviet military 
authorities for presentation to the Poles. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE replied that he would like to see them. 

M. KameneEv asked Mr. Lloyd George if what he meant was that he would 
like to see the terms of armistice? 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE enquired if he had them with him. 

M. KamENnev replied that he had not. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE observed that that meant more delay. Continuing, 
Mr. Lloyd George said that what he did not comprehend was this. He would 
have thought the best thing for Soviet Russia to have done, if they wanted 
peace, was to come to peace with the Great Powers. Without the support of 
the Great Powers, Poland was a matter of no consequence. The Poles could 
not arm their forces or equip them; they could not even supply them with 
boots, let alone rifles, without the support of the Great Powers. He would 
have thought that, instead of imperilling the relations between Soviet Russia 
and England and France, merely in order to impose impossible terms of 
armistice against Poland, the right thing was to come straight to the point 
and make terms with the Great Powers. Poland could do nothing without 
their assistance. What was the good, for instance, of the Poles raising volun- 
teers if they could not equip them? And they could not equip them without 
the support of England and France. 
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M. KaMENev said that, in that case, of course the army would have to be 
stopped. If they were going to negotiate peace in London, then they would 
have to take steps that the military situation in Poland in the meantime was 
secured. There must be an armistice on the front though first of all. 

Mr. LLoyp GEorGE agreed that there must be an armistice. 

M. Kame_neEv said that Poland might actually spin out negotiations in the 
hope of finally receiving support of public opinion in France. Poland might 
play for the assistance that had been mentioned by Mr. Lloyd George. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said that he could quite understand Soviet Russia 
insisting, if there was an armistice, that the time between the armistice and 
the conclusion of peace should not be utilised to re-equip the Polish army. 
That he could quite understand. That seemed a fair proposition. But there 
were only two Powers that could re-equip the Polish army; one was England 
and the other was France. He had no doubt at all that if an armistice was 
granted neither England nor France would take any steps, during that 
period, to re-equip the Polish army. Mr. Lloyd George said that he knew 
M. Millerand well; when he gave his word, that was quite enough. He was 
equally sure that England would not do it. That is what mattered, as far 
as he could see, to the Soviet Republic. It was not what Poland would do, 
it was what these Great Powers outside would do to help Poland; and Soviet 
Russia was quarrelling—gratuitously so far as he could see—with those 
Powers when they were quite willing to make peace. 

M. KameENev said that the position, as he saw it, was that from the 
1st August the Soviet delegates were ready to discuss the general conditions 
of an armistice with the Poles, but the Poles were not provided with sufficient 
powers and were not ready to discuss armistice terms. When this was dis- 
covered they chose the longest way, that is to say, they did not telegraph to 
Warsaw, but themselves returned to Warsaw from Baronovitch, and this 
had delayed the beginning of the negotiations for an armistice. M. Kamenev 
said he was, however, quite convinced that the Russian delegates were wait- 
ing for the Poles, and that, as soon as the Poles make their reappearance, 
provided they had sufficient powers, they would at once begin negotiations 
for an armistice, which would naturally entail a stoppage of the advance of 
the Soviet armies. He said that he saw no other method of procedure. 

Mr. Lioyp Georcs said that that was not his information. His informa- 
tion was that the Russian plenipotentiaries had demanded that the Polish 
delegates should have full powers to discuss the fundamental conditions of 
peace as well. The Poles had not the power to do this, and, he understood, 
they had returned to Warsaw. That was the information contained in a 
Moscow wireless telegram, as well as in a telegram which had been received 
from Poland that day, the contents of which were as follows :— 


‘A radio message had just been received by the Polish Government from 
their armistice delegation informing the Polish Government that the Com- 
mander-in-chief of the Soviet armies on the Polish front, who was 
then at Baronovitch, had notified the Polish delegates that the Soviet 
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Government had suggested that the Poles and Russians should meet at 
Minsk on 4th August for the purpose of discussing armistice and peace 
negotiations together. The Polish delegation had telegraphed to say that 
as they were not in possession of full powers to discuss peace negotiations 
they must return at once to Warsaw, which they would be unable to reach 
until to-morrow at the earliest—that was until to-day.’!2 


The proposal had come from the Commander-in-chief of the Soviet armies 
that they should discuss peace negotiations as well as the armistice, and the 
Polish delegates had replied that they had not sufficient authority to discuss 
peace. That was not an armistice. 

M. Kamenev said that he left Moscow on the 26th July, and up to that 
moment he was completely informed as to the desires of the Soviet Govern- 
ment with regard to the question of Poland. He knew that up to that 
moment there was no desire on the part of the Soviet Government to mx 
up the question of the armistice with that of peace with Poland. 

Mr. Lioyp GEorcE pointed out that at the present moment at any rate 
the Soviet armies unfortunately were advancing inside ethnographical 
Poland. We had given our word to the Poles that the moment that position 
arose we should give them our support on condition that the terms of peace 
which they were prepared to sign would involve their acceptance of an ethno- 
graphical frontier, and would not include any attempt to annex territories 
which were not their own. Upon that condition we said to them that the 
moment the Soviet Government attacked them inside ethnographical Poland 
we should support her. That condition, he was sorry to say, had arisen, and 
we were in honour bound, by the undertaking we had given, to give the 
necessary support, and, until the armistice was signed, he was afraid we 
should have to proceed upon that assumption. It would take three days for 
the fleet to be ready; then, if this fighting continued, he was sorry to say It 
would have to go to the Baltic. He was very, very sorry, because he had 
striven for peace and had not succeeded. 

Mr. Bonar Law observed that there was nothing more to say. 

Mr. Lioyp Georcs said he was afraid that was the position. M. Chicherin 
had not even replied to their telegram, and meanwhile the Soviet armies 
were advancing—whilst M. Chicherin took no notice. A Great Power could 
not be treated like that. 

M. Krassin pointed out that, after a preliminary meeting yesterday with 
Mr. Wise, a telegram was sent to M. Chicherin to the effect that, as the 
telegram!® sent after the Boulogne Conference was not quite clear, M. Chi- 
cherin could hold up his reply until he had heard further from the British 
Government. 


(At this point Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. Bonar Law conferred privately 
with Mr. Wise.) 


12 The quotation of this telegram should end after the words ‘at the earliest’. The en- 
suing four words were an explanation by Mr. Lloyd George. 
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Mr. Lioyp GeEorcE observed that this was only despatched at midnight 
on the previous day. 

M. Kamenev said that if Mr. Lloyd George was in agreement he would 
send at once an urgent wire to Moscow suggesting to M. Chicherin to hasten 
his reply to the Boulogne note. At the same time M. Kamenev said he would 
give M. Chicherin particulars of the present meeting, and refer to the anxiety 
of the British Government for a speeding-up of the negotiations for an 
armistice. At the same time he remarked that he could not see how this 
armistice could be concluded if the Polish delegates were not there. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said the thing that mattered was that the troops were 
advancing inside ethnographical Poland. That meant that we were in 
honour bound to support Poland. He wanted M. Kamenev and M. Krassin 
to realise that. We were in honour bound, under those conditions, to take 
steps to support Poland. Before the present conditions prevailed we were not. 
We were now, and therefore it was right that he should let the Soviet Govern- 
ment know that the British Government considered that the conditions had 
arisen under which we were bound to support Poland, and we were going to 
take steps at once. The fleet would sail in three days to the Baltic, and he did 
not want the Soviet Government to say, “You have broken faith with us.’ The 
British had not, because he (Mr. Lloyd George) had made it clear in every 
telegram that the moment the Soviets were inside ethonographical [sic] 
Poland we were bound to assist the Poles. Hence we should use the fleet, 
which was our most powerful weapon, but not our only weapon. There had 
been many charges of breach of faith made; and the Allies had been accused 
of having entered into arrangements or doing certain things whilst actually 
taking another course. He did not want any more of that kind of imputation. 
He had thought it right, therefore, that as M. Kamenev and M. Krassin were 
present in England, he should make it clear to them that whatever steps were 
taken, everything would be above-board and be perfectly clear to them, and 
be done in a manner which everyone understands. 

M. KamENeEv said that he could only express the hope that a speedy con- 
clusion of an armistice on the Polish front would render the measures which 
had been taken by Mr. Lloyd George to be unnecessary. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said that he earnestly hoped so, too. He did not mind 
saying that, if he was driven to take this action with his colleagues, he would 
deeply regret it. He would be very disappointed that what had looked like a 
fair prospect of peace should be dashed to the ground by what he thought 
was immoderation in triumph. He would therefore be very happy to hear 
that there was an armistice, and he would deeply regret anything else. 

M. KameEnev said that he only hoped that the speedy conclusion of an 
armistice would not be delayed by the fact that the Poles, knowing of this 
decision that had been taken by the British Government, would still further 
delay sending delegates. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said that was exactly why he was not announcing it. 

M. KAMENEV enquired if that meant that Mr. Lloyd George was not 
announcing it to the public. 
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Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said ‘No’; he was not announcing it publicly or to 
the Poles. Of course, he would have to take the necessary steps, and the Poles 
would know of that in time. He could not help their knowing that we were 
sending the fleet to the Baltic. Mr. Lloyd George said that he did not want 
any misunderstanding. He did not want the Soviet Government to say to 
him: ‘You have not “‘played the game” ’—to use a British phrase. The 
moment the Soviet armies entered ethnographical Poland we had taken 
steps to send the rifles that had been held up at Danzig. He wanted them to 
know this, that we were pushing this material on, and that we should have 
to send more. Of course, the Poles knew that, and it would encourage the 
Poles, and if we announced that we were sending the fleet up to the Baltic it 
would further encourage them. But he did not want to do that. 

M. KamMENeEv and M. Krassin said that they only hoped that exactly the 
same advice was given to Poland by France. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said that that was the advice given by us. 

M. KulisHKo said that M. Kamenev and M. Krassin did not question the 
advice from the English side. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said that he had no doubt at all that France would 
act with us if the Soviet terms were reasonable. Mr. Lloyd George said that 
he would undertake that this would be the case. It took three days to prepare 
the fleet; he would undertake not to announce the fact in Parliament until 
Monday, so that the Poles would not know. Meanwhile, M. Kamenev may 
have some reply from Moscow. 

M. KamMeENEv said that he would inform his Government urgently that day 
about what had taken place, and he hoped that an answer would be received 
as soon as telegraphic facilities would allow. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said he wished to point out that there was a real 
suspicion in this country that the Soviet Government were delaying things 
and playing with the British Government merely in order to gain time to 
enter Warsaw and completely overthrow the Poles. That is what he had had 
to face. In these circumstances, it was quite impossible that we should delay 
any longer. He felt that he had perhaps already delayed a little longer than 
he ought to have done. 


(The proceedings then terminated at 5.40 p.m.) 


2, Whitehall Gardens, 
August 5, 1920. 
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1.c.P. 142c] Draft! Notes of a Conference held at 10, Downing Street, on 
Friday, August 6, 1920, at 3.30 p.m. 


PRESENT: British Empire: The Right Hon. D. Lloyd George, Prime Minister; The 
Right Hon. A. Bonar Law, Lord Privy Seal and Leader of the 
House of Commons; Field-Marshal Sir H. Wilson, Chief of the 
Imperial General Staff (for second portion of conference) ; Mr. Philip 
Kerr, Sir M. Hankey, Mr. A. J. Sylvester. 
Russia: M. Kamenev, M. Krassin, M. Klishko, Sir William Bull. 


INTERPRETER: Mr. Peters. 


Str WILLIAM BuLt read a translation of the terms proposed by the Russian 
delegation, and which it was suggested should be signed if Mr. Lloyd George 
agreed. These were to the following effect :— 


1. Immediate partial demobilisation and partial disarmament of the Polish 

armies. 

2. Complete stoppage of supplies of ammunition to the Poles and delivery 
to the Soviet Government of supplies of ammunition sent to the Poles 
during this war. 

. Departure of all instructor-officers from Poland. 

. Commissions of Control to be set up inside Poland to superintend the 
carrying out of above conditions. 

. Cessation of assistance to General Wrangel as a former ally of Poland. 

6. Immediate despatch of Polish representatives to discuss and sign a 

formal armistice. 


Sir William Bull said that the Russian Soviet delegates were anxious to 
impress upon Mr. Lloyd George that Poland should immediately send re- 
sponsible representatives of the Polish Government to discuss an armistice. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said that that meant that, with a foreign army on their 
soil within 30 or 40 miles of the Polish capital, the Poles were to disarm com- 
pletely, demobilise the whole of their army and hand over their ammunition 
and be absolutely defenceless. 

M. KamENEV Said that he understood the position to be as follows, namely, 
that, if these terms were accepted by the Allies, the Soviet Government would 
simultaneously issue and order to stop the advance of the Soviet armies in 
Poland. M. Kamenev therefore considered that there would be no danger 
for Poland in the acceptance of these terms. He pointed [out], further, that it 
was not a question of the full disarmament, but only of partial disarmament 
and partial demobilisation. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said that it meant handing over the whole of the 
ammunition. 

M. KAMENEV pointed out that only those military supplies should be 

! Thus in heading in filed copy. 

2 This insertion is from a copy of the typescript text showing corrections by Lord Curzon 
which were not circulated or included in the filed copy. 
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handed over which had been imported from abroad into Poland during the 
war—that is to say, during the last three months. He said that Soviet Russia 
further quite understood that Poland must be guaranteed against attacks 
from other sides—that is to say, from the side of Germany—from the Wester 
side. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE enquired who would guarantee that. 

M. KAMENEvV thought that they would be quite willing to allow Poland to 
have forces on the other frontiers. For this, he thought a military agreement 
would be required which would lay down the precise terms as to exactly what 
forces were to be used. 

Mr. Lioyp Georcs asked whether the Bolshevik armies would go back to 
their proper boundaries if this were done. 

M. KameEnev thought that they would immediately receive an order to 
stop any further advance, and then upon the conclusion of the armistice they 
would retire to their ethnographical frontier to be fixed by the armistice 
committee. 

Sk WILLiAM BuLt enquired if Mr. Lloyd George had the document? which 
he (Sir William Bull) had sent in that morning. 

Mr. Lioyp GEorcE remarked that that was a very different document. 

Sr WILxiAM Butt observed that that was exactly what he was about to say. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE read a portion of the above document, to the follow- 
ing effect :— 


England would guarantee that Poland would not use the time of the 
armistice to prepare for a fresh war. A Russian representative should be 
allowed to go to Danzig and also to the important railway points to see 
that this was observed. 7 


Mr. Lloyd George reiterated that this was quite a different thing. 

M. Kamenev said that he had sent a telegram to M. Chicherin asking what 
military guarantees from the Allies would be necessary to induce the Soviet 
Government to stop their advance—that is to say, previous to the signing of 
the armistice until the armistice was concluded. M. Kamenev expected to 
receive a reply to this telegram any moment. He had not yet received it, but 
he considered that, when the reply was received, it would closely conform 
to the lines that had already been indicated. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said that he was sorry because that was simply placing 
Poland for defensive purpose[s] absolutely at the mercy of a foreign foe whose 
armies were now on its soil. We could not ask any country to do that. After 
all, when we had an armistice with Germany we were 300 or 400 miles from 
Berlin, and we never asked Germany to be as helplessly at our mercy as this 
would make Poland. If M. Kamenev really thought that this represented the 
view of the Russian Soviet Government, he was afraid the British Govern- 
ment must take it as a refusal of its proposals, and that they must not consider 
that we had broken faith with them if we took such immediate steps as we 
might be advised, whether in Poland or in the Baltic or in the Black Sea. 


3 See below for the terms of this document, which is untraced in Foreign Office archives. 
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Mr. Lloyd George said that he had hoped that he might have been in a 
position to put before our Allies some proposals which we could recommend. 
He was meeting M. Millerand to-morrow night with Marshal Foch, and the 
head of our army and of our navy would also be there. He was hoping that 
the Soviet Government would be prepared to accept an undertaking from 
the only two Powers that could equip Poland that Poland would not be re- 
equipped during the armistice for offensive purposes, because no one else 
could re-equip her. As far as England was concerned, we were prepared to 
give that undertaking. He thought he could get a similar undertaking from 
France, but it was perfectly useless for him to try and recommend terms of 
that kind either to Poland or to France or to public opinion here. As M. 
Kamenev did not expect that the reply which he received from M. Chicherin 
would be different, Mr. Lloyd George was afraid that he must take that 
answer. 

M. Kamenev said that he had not received a single telegram from Moscow 
since he had communicated what Mr. Lloyd George had said to him at the 
previous meeting.* At the same time, Mr. Lloyd George’s statement at the 
last meeting must, of course, be taken into account when the Moscow reply 
was drawn up. The proposals which M. Kamenev made were therefore those 
which he considered naturally resulted from the necessity of having military 
guarantees. He would ask His Majesty’s Government to consider that Soviet 
Russia was in the position of being attacked by Poland after having offered 
Poland extremely advantageous terms of peace which were refused. He did 
not therefore know whether the Russian Government could take upon itself 
the extremely serious duty of informing the Russian people that they must 
stop fighting without receiving military guarantees, but with an undertaking 
on the part of the Western Powers in the form of a verbal declaration. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorckE said ‘No, no.’ He did not propose it should be a verbal 
declaration. He proposed that whatever undertaking was given should be an 
undertaking given in the form of a protocol. 

M. KaMENEv enquired whether Russia would be allowed control over the 
execution by Poland of the undertakings which were laid down here? 

Str WiLi1aM Butt said that he would like to point out that the present 
terms were different to those he had communicated to the Prime Minister. 
These constituted two simple terms. The first was as to whether England 
would give a guarantee, and was written in his own handwriting taken down 
verbatim. The next was if a guarantee would be given that Poland would 
not use the time of the armistice to prepare for a new war. He had replied 
that he did not know whether such a guarantee could be given, but that he 
would ask the Prime Minister. Another point was that a representative 
should be allowed from the Soviet Government to see that these terms were 
being carried out, namely, there should be a representative at Danzig, 
Silesia and so on to see that no troops or trains came across the frontier. That 
seemed quite reasonable. They further stated that it would take two days to 
stop firing. Those were the first set of terms that he was asked by M. Krassin 


4 See No. 81. 
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to put before Mr. Lloyd George, and he would not have been a party to 
putting forward these later terms which were something entirely different. 

M. Kamenev said that he intended to hand the conditions of the Soviet 
Government over to Mr. Lloyd George, after he had received instructions 
from Moscow, based on a full consideration of Mr. Lloyd George’s statement 
at the last meeting. Since, however, he had been asked to draw up terms 
at once, M. Kamenev said he had submitted these. However, a question 
had now been raised on something which had been said by M. Krassin in 
private conversation, and therefore M. Kamenev has [had] asked M. Krassin 
to make a statement. 

M. Krassin said that morning he had had the honour of meeting Sir 
William Bull on a question connected with the delivery of goods from Russia 
to this country; in the course of the discussion of this question, the general 
political situation was raised. A question was asked if Great Britain and her 
Allies gave guarantees that Poland would not use the time allowed by the 
armistice to reform her military position, would that promote a settle- 
ment of the difficult political position. M. Krassin answered affirma- 
tively, and, by way of illustration, gave certain of the main conditions that 
would accompany it. M. Krassin said that his reply interested Sir William 
Bull, who suggested that what had passed at the interview should be com- 
municated to the Prime Minister. To this M. Krassin agreed. M. Krassin 
said that when he was talking about the conditions of the delivery of a quan- 
tity of specified goods from Russia to this country in the presence not only of 
Sir William but of others he did not by any means intend to give the exact 
terms of peace. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said that it was not worth while going into that. 
What really mattered was what the actual terms were. If there was a slight 
misunderstanding he would not pursue that. When he had received M. 
Chicherin’s reply’ last night he thought it was over, and he had told Sir 
William Bull so, too. He had given instructions accordingly in the Baltic 
and the Black Sea. He thought that was an end of it. Sir William Bull, 
however, came to see him this morning with this statement, and he (Mr. 
Lloyd George) thought it was a little more hopeful, but he was afraid that 
the terms which had been given by M. Kamenev proved the document that 
came from M. Chicherin last night faithfully represented the attitude of the 
Soviet Government. 

Mr. Lloyd George said that he would only like to make one statement in 
reply to M. Kamenev in regard to the action of Poland in attacking Soviet 
Russia. He expressed his opinion freely in the House of Commons. He de- 
precated it strongly in my [sic] communications with Poland, and he quite 

5 On August 4, 1920, M. Chicherin had addressed the following telegram from Moscow 
to Lord Curzon (received next day) : ‘Reply to your message of yesterday [see No. 79, note 
14] just received; full instructions up to date are being sent to Kameneff. Please give orders 
that my very urgent telegram to Kameneff should not be delayed on British territory. 
People’s Commissary for Foreign Affairs.’ The telegram to M. Kamenev referred to by 


M. Chicherin was communicated by M. Kamenev to Mr. Lloyd George in a letter of 
August 5, which was printed in The Times (p. 9) of August 7, 1920. 
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agreed that Soviet Russia was entitled to seek guarantees that Poland would 
not take advantage of an armistice to reconstitute her armies for the purposes 
of attack. She could only do so with the aid of the Allies. He therefore felt 
that [sic] when Sir William Bull came to him that morning that the Soviet 
Government was entitled, 1fit agreed to an armistice, to an undertaking from 
the Powers that they would not use the interval to re-equip and reconstruct 
the Polish armies. He said that, so far as England was concerned, we were 
prepared to give that guarantee, and that he would do his best to secure the 
same guarantee from France. We were also prepared to give the same 
guarantee as far as England was concerned in reference to the armies of 
General Wrangel. We should bring the same pressure to bear on France, 
but we could not ask Poland practically to destroy her army and render 
herself quite defenceless by handing over her ammunition and demobilising 
part of her defensive army with an enemy within 4o or 50 miles of her 
capital, or may be even nearer. 

Str WILLIAM Butt said he thought it was his duty to put before Mr. Lloyd 
George the former document, but he was not responsible for the second. 

Mr. Lioyp GEorcE said that what was really important was that it did 
not represent the views of the Soviet Government. 

M. KaMENeVv said that he wanted to understand exactly about the under- 
taking that would be given that no military assistance would be given to 
Poland to reform her armies for offensive purposes. 

Mr. Lioyp GEorcE said that they would give no military assistance of any 
sort or kind. As a matter of fact, we had control of the port of Danzig, and 
were the only people who could disembark ammunition at the present 
moment, and we should not disembark any ammunition, whether it was 
ours or anybody else’s, to Poland during the period of the armistice. He 
might add that they would be quite willing that the Soviet Government 
should send a representative to the port of Danzig to see that that undertaking 
was Carried out quite honourably. 

M. KameEnev said that in spite of certain misunderstandings that had 
taken place in connection with Sir William Bull 

Str WiLuiaAM Butz said that there was no misunderstanding on his part. 

Mr. Lioyp GEorcE said that they did not complain of that at all. 

M. KaMENEV, continuing, said that in spite of these misunderstandings, he 
considered that all measures should be taken to bring about an immediate 
stoppage of the Soviet armies, pending the conclusion of an armistice. 

Mr. Lioyp GEorcE said that as one who had been very anxious for peace, 
he would have thought the best guarantee, as he had said in the House of 
Commons yesterday,® that Soviet Russia would not be attacked would be 
that the great Powers, for the first time, should together give an undertaking 
that they would not equip the enemies of Soviet Russia either in the north or 
in the south. He would have thought that that really was the best guarantee, 
because, speaking quite frankly, the Polish and General Wrangel would be 
quite impotent unless they had the support either of France or England. The 


6 See Parl. Deb., 5th ser., H. of C., vol. 132, col. 2631. 
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Soviet troops might overrun Poland, but Poland was a country which was 
very easy to conquer and not so easy to keep. On the other hand, they would 
have endless trouble in the south. They might defeat Wrangel, but they could 
not drive him out of the Crimea if we supported him. And he would come 
back the moment the Soviet armies retired. He would keep them in a con- 
stant state of turmoil, for there were elements there hostile to the Government, 
as in every country, and those would always be elements of disturbance to 
them. We could give them, if we wanted, endless trouble there without very 
much expense. Mr. Lloyd George said he should have thought, if he might 
Say so quite respectfully to Soviet Russia, that the thing that mattered to them 
was the chance they had, for the first time, of having a complete understand- 
ing with the great Western Powers, who alone could really give them trouble. 

M. KaMENEV said that the Russian Soviet Government attached extreme 
value and verv. much appreciated the efforts which had been made by Mr. 
Lloyd George to attain a state of peace between Russia and Western Europe. 
The condition of affairs that Mr. Lloyd George had indicated as to what 
would happen if Great Britain and France had to support Poland, would be 
particularly mournful for the Russian people. M. Kamenev would, therefore, 
like to concentrate attention on two factors. In the first place, he said that, 
of course, Poland could not conquer Soviet Russia—(Mr. Lloyd George said 
“No’)—neithercould Wrangel, but for four months now they had been inflicting 
enormous damage on the economic life of Soviet Russia. He perfectly under- 
stood that neither Poland nor Wrangel had the direct support of the British 
Government. On the contrary, both Poland and Wrangel knew that Britain 
disapproved of their action. None the less, they had disobeyed, and in spite 
of the disapproval of Great Britain, they had, in the last four months, inflicted 
tremendous loss. The Soviet Government, therefore, did not wish that there 
should be a risk of further disobedience on the part of Poland and Wrangel. 
What Mr. Lloyd George had said regarding the steps that would be taken 
by the Allies, that is to say, the stoppage of the supplies at Danzig, the per- 
mission accorded to the Soviet Government to appoint a representative at 
Danzig, and similar action with regard to Wrangel, this, M. Kamenev con- 
sidered, was a passage to the practical discussion of a number of perfectly 
concrete points, and M. Kamenev considered that the essential thing would 
be to halt and discuss them now. (Mr. Lloyd George said, “To halt’?) Con- 
tinuing, M. Kamenev said ‘Yes,’ and to start a proper discussion on these 
concrete points which he would mention. Another point was that the Russian 
Soviet Government would like to have similar declarations from the French 
Government as clear as those which had been made by Mr. Lloyd George. 
This was all the more necessary since, if Russian public opinion knew that 
Mr. Lloyd George had repeatedly spoken in favour of the conclusion of peace 
with Russia, the news from France was entirely in the opposite direction. 
M. Kamenev said that if it were possible to pass to the discussion of these 
concrete points, if Mr. Lloyd George consented, it would appear that he had 
accepted point No. 2, which referred to the stoppage of military supplies, and 
also point No. 5 concerning Wrangel. 
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Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said that in regard to No. 2 he did not agree to 
delivery to the Soviet troops of the ammunition which they had. As far as 
the stoppage was concerned he agreed. 

M. KameEneEv asked whether, in regard to No. 3 referring to military 
instructors, the withdrawal of foreign military instructors would be included 
in the stoppage of all support? 

Mr. Lioyp GEorGE enquired if he meant those which were already there? 

M. Kamenev said he referred to both. 

Mr. Lioyp GEorcE replied that we had no military instructors there at all, 
and that we only had the ordinary military mission that would be found in 
any country where fighting was in progress, but that the French had military 
officers there, and he should be very doubtful whether he could persuade 
the French to withdraw the whole of their military officers before peace had 
been declared. He felt almost sure that he could not persuade M. Millerand 
on that point, although he was quite willing to put the point before him. 

M. KameENneEv said that there now remained the question of the partial 
demobilisation. This, he suggested, might be discussed between Polish and 
Russian military delegates under conditions that would guarantee Poland 
against aggression from any side whatever, while, of course, at the same time 
guaranteeing the position of the Soviet armies. They did not want more. 
M. Kamenev thought that if he could telegraph to Moscow to-day that Great 
Britain undertook to guarantee the execution of the measures outlined by 
Mr. Lloyd George and allowed the demobilisation of the Polish army to the 
extent to be determined by a joint conference of Russian and Polish repre- 
sentatives, and further, that Mr. Lloyd George would submit this for the 
consent of the French Government at his meeting with M. Millerand to- 
morrow, then M. Kamenev thought it would be possible immediately, and 
before an armistice was signed, to obtain a stoppage of the advance of the 
Soviet troops in Poland. 

Mr. Lioyp GEorcE said that what he felt about that was that it left a very 
important item to be determined by the military representatives. It would 
mean that the general of the Soviet army could practically dictate the extent 
of the demobilisation. That left something to be defined between soldiers 
and not between civilians. He had to deal with soldiers, and he had no doubt 
M. Kamenev had, too, and he would know that they were very useful in their 
way. One could not get on without them, but in the moment of victory they 
were not always very reasonable in their terms, especially when they 
saw a great triumph within their grasp, in which case it might be very 
difficult to persuade them to stop. Under those circumstances he would not 
be at all surprised at the Russian armies wishing to take Warsaw. It was 
a great temptation, and if M. Kamenev and the Soviet Government left it— 
he asked to be forgiven for saying so, but he had some experience of soldiers— 
to the soldiers to determine this condition, and an essential condition, he was 
afraid it would be of a character that would make it impossible to sign an 
agreement. After all, there was only one way it could be done, and that was 
by our bringing pressure to bear on the Poles. This we had got to do; but we 
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should not be there when they were discussing the extent of the demobilisa- 
tion, and the Russian general would put forward terms which, no doubt, 
would be very severe, and perhaps much more severe than the Soviet Govern- 
ment would ask. He was convinced of it, and that was why he did not like 
to leave so important a condition as that to be discussed on the spot. 

Sir WILLIAM BuLL intimated that M. Klishko had some suggestions to make. 


(At this point a note containing M. Klishko’s suggestions was handed to 
Mr. Lloyd George, and Mr. Lloyd George and Sir William Bull conferred 
together.) 


M. KaMENEv said that he was afraid that the fact that relations had long 
been broken off between Soviet Russia and the rest of Europe, meant that 
a wrong impression prevailed as to the state of affairs in the Soviet army. In 
any negotiations for an armistice the military command would have charge 
only of the purely military side of the questions discussed. The political side 
would be entirely in the hands of the Soviet Government. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said that he held that the question of partial de- 
mobilisation would be a military question. 

M. KameENEV said that he admitted that they must see that the partal 
demobilisation of the Polish army should leave the Polish people with sufh- 
cient power to defend themselves from foreign aggression from any side 
whatever, and also against internal disturbances. 

Mr. Lioyp GEORGE said that unfortunately time was now so short, as he 
would be meeting M. Millerand and Marshal Foch on Sunday morning, 
and on Monday he had promised the House of Commons that he would tell 
them what steps we proposed to take. 

M. KaMENEV said that he would like to add that, as Mr. Lloyd George had 
said he was perfectly frank, he did not doubt for a moment that what the 
Soviet Government were awaiting more than anything else was a declaration 
from M. Millerand similar to the declaration which Mr. Lloyd George had 
made. The Soviet Government was already aware of the goodwill of Mr. 
Lloyd George. M. Kamenev thought, therefore, that if there was only 4 
declaration from His Majesty’s Government and not from the French 
Government the position would be extremely difficult. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE agreed. He said that was a perfectly reasonable 
attitude. If the French Government were unreasonable in the judgment of 
the British Government, and refused to accept terms which we regarded as 
fair or at any rate as far as we were concerned, we could take no further part 
in the proceedings. M. Kamenev must not imagine that the French pres 
always represented the French Government. The French press thoroughly 
misrepresented the agreement of Boulogne. They misrepresented it before and 
after. M. Millerand was essentially a reasonable and moderate statesman, 
and what mattered was not to make peace with the French press, because 
they had declared war on Great Britain as well as on Soviet Russia, but to 
make peace with the French Government, and M. Millerand would speak 
for that. Mr. Lloyd George said that he knew exactly how far he had some 
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hope of persuading M. Millerand to go, and he knew what was utterly useless 
his going to him about. Mr. Lloyd George believed M. Millerand would 
agree—although, of course, he had not yet consulted him—to give a guaran- 
tee that France would not use the interval of the armistice to re-equip and 
arm and reconstruct the Polish army or Wrangel’s army. He was very 
doubtful whether M. Millerand would agree to demobilisation. The Polish 
army was not strong enough, as the facts proved, to defend itself even now, 
and he did not see why it was desired to have demobilisation. Mr. Lloyd 
George said that he did not know what there was to demobilise. Therefore, 
he thought they were asking for something which the military exigencies did 
not really render necessary, and, if he might say so, he thought they were 
imperilling the first real chance we had had of getting a European peace for 
something which was not a [of] substance. To have on paper a guarantee for 
the demobilisation of the Polish army was not worth imperilling European 
peace for. It was worth Soviet Russia demanding a guarantee that we should 
not use the interval to re-equip either Poland or Wrangel. (Sir William Bull: 
‘A written guarantee?’) Mr. Lloyd George said: ‘Oh, yes!’ That was worth 
doing; the other was not. When he said ‘written guarantee’ of course they 
must remember that the French were in this position, that they might be 
willing to agree to any document which we would send in. They would not 
sign any document themselves with Soviet Russia until they entered a con- 
ference. Therefore, they must not expect any signature from M. Millerand, 
but the best Mr. Lloyd George could hope from him was that he would agree 
to some formula which the British Government would put in. It would be 
just like the Boulogne document,’ which was sent in on behalf of both Govern- 
ments, but which was only signed by one. Mr. Lloyd George said that the 
moment M. Millerand agreed to it he would stand by it. Mr. Lleyd George 
said that he knew M. Millerand very well. 

M. KaMENEV said that as regarded the question of demobilisation, it could 
not be forgotten that Polish troops occupied Kiev. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorceE said that he did not think they would do that 
again. 

M. KaMENEV said that as regarded the signature of M. Millerand, M. 
Kamenev neted what Mr. Lloyd George said, that is to say, that he could 
not sign a document, although he could express his consent to what was con- 
tained therein. As regards M. Millerand himself, M. Kamenev said he was 
his pupil in Paris twenty years ago, when M. Millerand was in M. Jaurés’® 
party, and M. Kamenev did not in the least doubt that M. Millerand’s word 
held good, but he could not forget that M. Millerand in the French Chamber 
had recognised Wrangel, and therefore M. Kamenev considered that there 
must be a similar public disavowal of Wrangel conforming to the policy that 
had been laid down by Mr. Lloyd George. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said he did not think they could get a disavowal; 
that was asking for more than he thought he could get M. Millerand to do. 

7 See No. 79, appendix 4. 
8 M. Jean Jaurés (1859-1914) was a leader of the French socialist movement. 
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Mr. Lloyd George thought the best he could get out of M. Millerand would 
be an undertaking that during the time of the armistice he would certainly 
take no part in re-equipping Wrangel’s forces. That is as far as he could 
possibly persuade him to go. 

Continuing, Mr. Lloyd George said that really what mattered was this, 
namely, that he should have an authoritative statement on behalf of the 
Soviet Government by Sunday morning. The French were coming over 
to-morrow night to Folkstone, and on Sunday we should have our conference. 
He ought to have by Sunday morning the final word of the Soviet Govern- 
ment, and he emphasised that it should be their last word. He had told 
M. Kamenev to-day quite frankly how far he thought he could carry our 
Allies with us. He was right in saying, he thought, that it was not enough for 
the British Government alone to give this undertaking, but that France, 
through us, sheuld give a similar undertaking. He did not think he could 
persuade France to go beyond that. If there was an insistence upon de- 
mobilisation they would find that France would refuse to join. Therefore, 
he would like M. Kamenev to make up his mind definitely before Sunday 
morning. If M. Kamenev wished, Mr. Lloyd George said he would put in 
writing what he thought would be fair conditions for the Soviet—or, rather, 
not so much fair as possible, conditions if we were going to have peace all 
round. Mr. Lloyd George said that he had no doubt at all that if Soviet 
Russia wanted to destroy Poland she could do it. He had no doubt also that 
if she did so she would not have peace with the Western Powers. That could 
not be, because we were bound by the Treaty of Versailles to support Poland. 
That was our difficulty. Therefore, Soviet Russia really must choose between 
punishing Poland, which was very attractive, and in many respects perhaps 
she deserved to be ‘spanked,’ and peace all round. That really was the de- 
cision which M. Kamenev must come to, and he was afraid it must be taken 
before Sunday morning, because then we should have taken our decisions. 
Mr. Lloyd George said that he was a little afraid that, if Warsaw were taken, 
there would be an outcry in France. France, of course, was an old ally of 
Poland, and the sentiment in France was very different to the sentiment here 
towards Poland. There was always a feeling for Poland here, but in France 
they had always regarded themselves as the patrons of Poland, and if Warsaw 
was taken, he was very much afraid of the effect it would have on French 
public opinion. That was why he would very much like the Soviet armies 
to be stopped before they actually entered Warsaw. 

M. KaMENEV said that further proceedings would, in his opinion, be very 
greatly facilitated if Mr. Lloyd George could give in draft the conditions 
which he considered would be fair and possible for bringing about an agree- 
ment. As regards the choice which Mr. Lloyd George referred to, the choice 
between a general peace and the punishment of Poland, M. Kamenev said 
that the Russian people made their choice long ago. They did not wish to 
fight the whole world; they were not strong enough to do it; they did not 
require Poland; they did not wish to destroy Poland; they wished only to 
stop war with Poland and to stop the advance of their armies, but on con- 
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ditions which would really ensure a real peace. If Mr. Lloyd George con- 
sidered that the efforts of Great Britain and France could bring about this 
result, then the Russian people would entirely be with him in his efforts. At the 
same time, M. Kamenev pointed out that the sufferings of the Russian people 
during the past three years gave them the right to a certain distrust of the 
attitude of the States surrounding them, and therefore if the sensitiveness of 
French public opinion had to be taken into account, account must equally 
be taken of the opinion of the Russian people. 

Mr. Lioyp GEorGE said that he quite agreed. After all, all wars were 
the result of honest misunderstandings between nations, and what was im- 
portant was that those misunderstandings should be remeved. Mr. Lloyd 
George said that he was not, as Mr. Bonar Law had just reminded him, 
thinking so much of the sensitiveness of public opinion in France, but was 
only anxious that there should be no additiona) difficulties in the way of 
peace. He had got to persuade France, and, as Mr. Bonar Law had reminded 
him, there was no doubt at all that if Warsaw fell, French opinion would be 
much more angry. It must be remembered, as those who were Members of 
the House of Commons would know, that the temper was rising here. He 
wanted to have it all settled before the temper rose. There was a great 
difference between the temper of the House of Commons yesterday when 
he referred to these matters and the temper when he referred to it a week ago. 
It was getting more angry and more excited. If it continued that was bad, 
for if it went on for another week he could not make peace. Opinion would 
rush him off his perch. Public opinion was firmly convinced that the Soviet 
armies were consuming time merely in order to destroy Poland. That was 
creating a very bitter sentiment, and that was the temper in which it was 
very difficult to make peace. He was anxious to stop an advance of the 
armies for that very reason. 

M. Krassin suggested that perhaps some of the difficulties were caused by 
the fact that France avoided having direct relations with the Soviet delegates, 
and this might be holding up conclusions of peace. He suggested that 
M. Millerand might be induced to meet the Soviet delegates. 

Mr. LiLoyp GeorcE replied that France was prepared to come to a general 
conference if the Polish Treaty were discussed there. She would not come in, 
however, unless the Polish Treaty were discussed, but once she is in she is 
willing to remain there to discuss all the rest. She would discuss normal 
relations with Soviet Russia, but she would not come to a conference at all 
unless Poland was discussed, and that was why he thought the most important 
thing of all was to have that conference where Soviet Russia would be present, 
and France, and Italy, and Great Britain, and Japan, and, he hoped, America, 
although he could not guarantee America, because he did not know what 
the position was there at the moment. They would all be there, and that 
was why he wanted this conference at once. But if Poland was not discussed, 
well, of course, there was no conference. 

M. Krassin said he did not wish to be misunderstood. It was not a case 
of his, so to speak, insisting on the inclusion of France. He simply expressed 
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the opinion that the absence of direct contact with the French Government 
might hold up, and was holding up, the conclusion of peace. 

Mr. Lioyp GeEorcE said there was no doubt about that, that was why he 
wanted France to come in. 

M. KamMENeEv said he would like to say a few words about the general 
conference, if Mr. Lloyd George agreed. The Soviet Government very much 
desired that it should take place; they did not, however, quite see why France 
should insist on the discussion of the Polish question. In the opinion of the 
Soviet Government, the longest way to peace with the neighbours of Russia was 
for third parties to take part in the discussion. However, if a conference was 
called together, consisting of representatives of the Entente Powers and Russia, 
to settle the question of the general peace of Europe, this conference would 
naturally discuss any questions raised by any of the participating countne, 
and, therefore, the Soviet Government did not exclude the consideration 
of questions affecting Russia and interesting Great Britain and France. 

Mr. Lioyp GEorcE replied that that would not do. It was not for him to 
say why France insisted upon the Polish question being discussed. She did, 
and she would not come to the conference unless it was discussed.? That was 
the view of the British Government as to whether Poland was discussed or not, 
but we could not go into the conference unless France was there. And France 
would not come in unless Poland was discussed, and the question, therefore, 
was whether it was not worth the while of Soviet Russia to make that con- 
cession in order to get France into the conference. That is what he put to them. 
The Soviet Government might think it was unreasonable, but M. Millerand 
had his difficulties, too. He had got a public opinion which was very ant- 
Bolshevik—violently anti-Bolshevik. France, like him, had no doubt at all 
in 100 years Russia would be very anti-revolutionary.'° We, not having hada 
revolution, regarded revolutions with great tolerance—at least, not having had 
one for three centuries, and that was a very mild attack; but France having had 
a revolution just like the Russian revolution, is evidently [was violently] ant 
revolutionary, and M. Millerand had to deal with that sentiment. Mr. Lloyd 
George said that he would have thought it was worth the while of Soviet 
Russia to make it easy for M. Millerand to come in, and not to ask questions a 
to why he was insisting upon this and upon the other. It was the only way 
which he could come in. He can then say to France: ‘I only went in because 
France was the only opponent.’ France will accept that as an excuse. Ifyou 
do not give him that excuse, M. Millerand cannot come in, and we, the Allis 
of France, cannot come in, and the conference, therefore, comes to an end. 
Again, he said, was it not worth the while of Soviet Russia giving M. Millerand 
that excuse which he can give to his own public for coming into the conference. 

M. KameNneEv said that when he left Moscow, it was expected that they 
would take part in the conference, and he had powers to take part in such 


9 In the typescript text this sentence concluded as follows: ‘. . . was discussed, ? so | ? he 
[text uncertain] was indifferent.’ 

10 In the typescript text this sentence read: ‘France [? was], like he had no doubt at allio 
100 years Russia would be, very anti-revolutionary, too.’ 
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conference. However hard it was to give up this idea, he thought he saw 
one other way which might lead to M. Millerand taking part in the confer- 
ence, namely, if Soviet Russia concluded an honourable and magnanimous 
peace with Poland—and he wished to emphasise that that was the kind of 
peace that he wished to conclude—M. Millerand would not have any basis 
for demanding the participation of Poland in the conference. 

Mr. Lioyp GEorGE said that that was exactly why he did not want to have 
any peace concluded at all, because France could not come into the con- 
ference unless some discussion about the Polish peace took place. He knew 
what Russia had got in her mind; she thought that France would prebably 
stir up Poland to demand impossible terms. Mr. Lloyd George said that he 
knew M. Millerand very well. He would do nothing of the kind. He wanted 
peace. M. Millerand wanted peace for the sake of his own country, and he 
wanted peace because he was essentially a man of that temper, and Mr. 
Lloyd George said that he was certain that once he was in a conference he 
would not encourage Poland. On the contrary, he said, M. Millerand 
would discourage Poland and prevent Poland from putting forward unreasen- 
able terms. It would be very useful for France as well as England, in a con- 
ference of that kind, to persuade Poland not to be extravagant in her terms. 

M. KaMENeEv said that the Soviet Government thought least of all of the 
fact that such a conference might produce more favourable terms for Poland. 
In spite of the mistakes that the Polish people had made, the Soviet Government 
considered that the Polish people must be given a just peace. They thought 
that, not because France insists on Poland getting favourable terms, but 
simply because that was in accordance with the Soviet principles. What 
surprised the Soviet Government was the one-sided nature of France’s 
demand. The French did not take on themselves any undertaking. 

Mr. Liroyp GEorGE enquired what M. Kamenev meant by that? 

M. Kame_nev replied that the French did not take any obligations upon 
themselves. | 

Mr. Lioyp GEorGE enquired what sort of obligations? 

M. KaAMENEv said even such an undertaking as not to support the direct 
enemies of Soviet Government, such as General Wrangel. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE pointed out that that was exactly what he was hoping 
to bring about if there was an armistice. If M. Millerand could get an under- 
taking that the Soviet armies would stop, Mr. Lloyd George had no doubt 
at all—at least, he was hopeful, he would be able to persuade M. Millerand 
not to give any support during that period, either to Wrangel or to the Poles. 
If there was peace, well, of course, he would give no support to any of them. 

M. KaMENEv drew attention to the one-sided nature of the Boulogne note.’ 

Mr. Lioyp GEorGE enquired in what respect was it one-sided? 

M. KaMENEV replied that whereas in the Boulogne note a proposal was put 
forward by Great Britain, and an agreement had already been reached 
between Great Britain and Russia on various points, such as, that no propa- 
ganda was to be conducted, cessation of hostilities, and so forth; France, on 
the other hand, who had supported Wrangel and had supported Poland, 
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puts in her own conditions, namely, that the Polish question should be 
discussed at the conference. 

Mr. Lioyp Georce pointed out that the Boulogne note represented 
a much greater advance than Soviet Russia acknowledged. France had 
steadfastly refused to enter into any negotiations with the Soviet Government 
up tothe Boulogne Agreement. For the first time, she agreed to send representa- 
tives to a general peace conference to discuss the resumption of normal relations 
between Soviet Russia and the rest of Europe, and the only conditions she 
made was that Poland should be considered first, so that M. Millerand 
advanced far in advance of his public opinion. All the French papers show 
quite clearly that they thought he had gone too far, but, at any rate, he did go 
as far as that, and, added Mr. Lloyd George, ‘I think M. Kamenev ought 
to recognise how far his old associate in Paris really did go on that occasion. 

M. KaMENEV said that in the Boulogne note there was no guarantee on the 
part of France that French representatives would even attend the whole of the 
conference. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said, ‘Oh, yes, there is.’ 

M. KaMENEV pointed out that the Soviet Government might find itself in 
the position that it had attended the conference, and, after discussing the 
Polish questions, fresh conditions might be raised by the French Government. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE replied that, of course, when they came to discuss the 
question of peace between France and Soviet Russia, France would naturalh 
put forward her conditions, and so would Soviet Russia; that was an essential 
part of the conference. 

M. Kamenev said that he referred to the conditions for the continuance of 
the conference and for the attendance of the French. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorckE said that they would stay and go on and discuss the 
normal relations. Those words were agreed to by M. Millerand. It meant 
that after they had discussed the settlement of the disputes between Russia 
and the other States that they would then go on discussing the resumption 
of normal relations. France would then put forward her conditions, but they 
would be conditions of peace. 

M. Kamenev said that a further point in the Boulogne note which ir 
terested the Soviet Government was the question of the programme. The Soviet 
Government considered that it would be better to begin with the general 
question and not with the details, details, [sic] that is to say, that the fus 
question to be considered should be the question of a general peace and nol 
the question of peace between Russia and the Border States. They considered 
that the note was not quite clear here and that this method of attacking the 
problem delayed peace even with the Border States. For example, Sovie! 
Russia was carrying on negotiations with Finland and Latvia, and this wa} 
of stating the question was delaying the conclusion of peace with those two 
States. He therefore considered it would be better if the conference wet 
one where only the principal States of Europe would be represented. Thes 
States could settle the peace in Europe and no one in Europe would dare 
to raise a sword against those terms. 
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Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said that he was not disagreeing, but we had to get 
France in, and these were the only conditions upon which we could get her 
in. If Soviet Russia could not get France in, he was afraid the conference 
must fall through. It was not our programme; they were the concessions 
we were prepared to make to France for bringing her in. He did not say 
M. Kamenev’s protests were not justified, but he would have thought it was 
worth the while of Soviet Russia to give that one point. After all, it was only 
a point of procedure, of getting a conference of the Powers round the same 
table. That was the thing that matters—was to get them meeting for the 
first time round the same table. Everything was delayed by it. He had to 
go to sce M. Millerand at Boulogne: now he had to go down to see him 
again at Folkestone. All that delayed peace. Once we began to meet 
together, then peace would be established, but until then we could not. Mr. 
Lloyd George said that he again really entreated Soviet Russia to give up 
these points, which were not very important points, for the sake of getting 
France to the conference table. She was a Great Power, and it was worth 
having her in. Continuing, Mr. Lloyd George said that if there was no 
stoppage of this fighting in Poland it was no use talking about a conference. 
That was the thing that mattered. Unless there was a stoppage within the 
next forty-eight hours, the conference, trade, and everything else went; and 
that was why he was so anxious to stop the fighting in Poland. Ifthey stopped, 
then things would be much easier. Mr. Lloyd George said that they had all 
been trying to build some sort of bridge between Soviet Russia and Western 
Europe, and all that went unless this fighting stopped. Therefore, what he 
proposed was that, if M. Kamenev and M. Krassin did not mind waiting, 
he would like to discuss with Field-Marshal Sir Henry Wilson, the Chief of 
the Imperial General Staff, this question of the armistice, and then he (Mr. 
Lloyd George) would return with the kind of proposal he now had in mind. 

M. KaMENEv and M. Krassin agreed. 


(The meeting adjourned at 5.55 p.m.) 


(The meeting resumed at 6.45 p.m. when Field-Marshal Sir Henry 
Wilson was also present.) 


Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said that Field-Marshal Wilson, whom they had 
consulted, and who was engaged in the armistice negotiations with Germany, 
had pointed out the difficulty of arranging an armistice here, as M. Kamenev 
had done, because there were so many things to put into an armistice which 
might be overlooked. The suggestion now was that what was wanted was to 
cease fighting in order to get an atmosphere in which they could negotiate. 
Therefore it was now suggested that there should be a truce between the 
armies—the Soviet armies and the Polish armies standing where they were 
and cease fighting. He then proceeded to read the draft (see Appendix 1) 
as follows :— 

‘t, That a truce shall be declared and that the Soviet and Polish armies 
shall halt upon the line they stand on, on the ™ August, ty 
11 Omission in filed copy. 
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Mr. Lloyd George said that a blank had been left here because they had 
to consider for how long, supposing there were a truce, the fighting should 
stop. The date might be inserted later. He then continued reading the 
document as follows :— 


‘and cease fighting on condition— 


‘(a) That Poland does not take advantage of the cessation of pressure 
upon her to re-equip her armies. 

‘(6) That the Allies shall undertake that during the period between the 
cessation of hostilities and the signature of peace they will take no 
steps to supply the Polish armies with any war material. 

‘(c) That the Allies will take the necessary steps to arrange for a Russian 
Soviet representative to be present at Danzig.’ .. . .!7 


Mr. Lloyd George here paused to point out that Danzig was a free city and 
that we had no right to say that ‘we agreed,’!3 but they could of course ux 
their influence to effect the arrangement which was practically the same 
thing. He then continued reading the document as follows :— 


‘in order to satisfy the Soviet Government that no war matena 
is being supplied through Danzig to Poland, on the understanding 
that he shall not undertake any form of political propaganda. 


‘2. That immediately on the cessation of hostilities the Russian and 
Polish armistice delegates shall meet to define the line on which the Soviet 
armies shall stand until the conclusion of peace and to draw up the cot- 
ditions of an armistice as a preliminary to peace negotiations.’ 


(Mr. Peters then translated the above into Russian.) 


M. KameEnev said that this was an entirely new proposal and placed Russia 
in a difficult position. According to point No. 1, the Poles were not to utilis 
the period of the truce for the re-equipment of their armies, but there was 
no indication as to who was to watch over the fulfilment of this condition and 
what guarantees there were that this would actually be carried out. 

The second point was in regard to the non-supply of military material. 
However, no reference was made to the military personnel, including instruc 
tors and officers in Poland. Further, what was the position of the materia 
and men which, according to the information of the Soviet Government, 
were at present on their way to Poland. 

The third point referred to permission being given for a Soviet represent 
tive to be stationed at Danzig. However, there was no indication as to whet 
this permission was to be obtained. Further, only Danzig was mentioned, 
but there had actually appeared in the press, information to the effect 
that troops were proposed to be moved through Czechoslovakia. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE enquired through Czechoslovakia from where? _ 

M. KameEneEv replied from France. He suggested that not only Danzg 


12 Punctuation as in filed copy. 13 The typescript text here read ‘we agree’. 
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should be mentioned, but that all points through which men or material 
could reach Poland should be mentioned. 

Mr. Lioyp GEoRGE pointed out that we had no control over Czecho- 
slovakia, over which the Soviet Government had just as much control as 
we had. 

M. Kamenev said ‘No.’ He had not only read in the papers that French 
troops had been ordered to proceed to Poland through Bavaria and Czecho- 
slovakia, but he had also read that the German Minister for Foreign Affairs 
had actually lodged a protest against that. He therefore thinks [thought] there 
must be some foundation for that. M. Kamenev said that he did not speak of 
controlling Czechoslovakia itself, but of establishing a control at the various 
frontier points in Poland. 

Mr. Lioyp GEorcE said that M. Kamenev might put those conditions in, 
namely that the French troops should not move during that period. He 
would suggest the period of the truce should last seven days so as to give time 
for an armistice to be discussed. Mr. Lloyd George suggested that the case 
would be met by adding in (db) after ‘will take no steps’ the words ‘to send 
troops to Poland or.’ 

M. KAMENEV agreed. M. Kamenev said that there was still the point in (c) 
about the control at the Polish frontier points. 

Sir M. Hankey suggested adding after ‘present at Danzig’ the words ‘and 
at any other point of entry into Poland.’ 

M. KaMENEV agreed. 

Mr. Litoyp GeorceE thought that M. Kamenev was right when he was 
speaking of war material on the way, and thought he was entitled to say 
that during the truce that should stop wherever it was; that we should not, 
during that seven days, push war material on. That seemed a perfectly 
reasonable demand. As regards Danzig he did not anticipate any difficulties 
about that. 

Mr. Bonar Law suggested that instead of the words ‘obtain permission’ 
in (c), the word ‘arrange’'* should be used. 

M. KAMENEV agreed. 

Mr. Lioyp Georce thought that the Soviet Government had a right to 
be assured that advantage was not taken of this concession to enable the Poles 
to have breathing time to begin a fresh attack. 

M. KamMENeEv apologised for raising another point, but many things hap- 
pened in a state of war, and there was just the possibility that men and 
material might not be sent actually to Poland, but might be moved up a little 
bit nearer Poland and might be accumulated for use in Poland later. How 
were they to be guarded. 

Mr. Lioyp GEorcE replied only by a guarantee from France and England 
that they would not do it. 

M. KaMENEV said that the most serious point, then, in his opinion, was in 
point (a), that is to say, that there would not be a reconstruction of the Polish 
army during this cessation of pressure, and he therefore considered that it 

14 Cf. above. 
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would be desirable more exactly to indicate the methods by which this might 
be controlled. 

- Mr. Lioyp GeorcE thought that the second line was a guarantee of that. 
The Polish armies stood where they were; they could not be reconstructed. 
If they stood still, that was the object of it to make them halt where they were 
during the seven days. They could not reconstruct them without regrouping 
them. He then asked what should be the period of the truce. Should it be 
ten days? 

M. KulsHko said that they were in a difficult position before the field- 
marshal. 

Mr. Lioyp GeEorcE pointed out that it took three days to get from Warsaw 
to Minsk, because everything was dislocated. Sufficient time must be given. 

M. KameENnev said that he wished to return to point (a). He thought there 
was one military point of view in which the field-marshal would support him, 
namely, even when armies were actually stationary, 1t was possible to move 
supplies from the rear and thus actually to increase the military strength of 
the armies, and also to reorganise reserves at the base ready for action. 

M. Krassin suggested that there should be a direct prohibition for the 
Poles to regroup the forces or to conduct any military movements of men by 
rail during the period of the truce. 

Mr. Lioyp GEorcE said the suggestion put forward now was that during 
the period of the truce they were not to be permitted to move troops by rail 
so as to reinforce and regroup and strengthen their position. That seemed to 
him to be fair. If France agreed they really could not do it without the 
French Military Mission, which was a formidable one. 

M. Krassin said that it was necessary for actual orders to be given to the 
Poles and that such order would be a general order not to carry out any 
movement of troops in Poland. 

Mr. Bonar Law said on the assumption that we were making this arrange 
ment and speaking on behalf of Poland, it was a pledge of ours that they 
would not do it, and we should use our influence, and France, too, if she 
agreed, to superintend and see that the pledge we had given was kept. 

_ M. Krassin said that he quite recognised the undertaking, but that he 
would like to have it more definite. Did it mean the movement of troops 1 
front or at the rear? 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said it meant the movement of all troops and mun 
tions. He did not mean the sick and wounded and that sort of thing, of course. 

M. Krassin suggested the addition of the words ‘or to move troops o 
munitions of war’ at the end of (a). 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said he thought this was fair. 

M. Krassin added that this would be with the exception of those casé 
which would be agreed upon by both sides when the actual line was laid 
down, when it would be necessary to do some regrouping on both sides. 

Mr. Lioyp GEorcE said that would be a term of armistice. 

M. KAMENEV agreed. 

Mr. Lioyp GEorcE said he wished to refer to the last point once mort. 
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The Soviet armies are to halt also. But were they entitled to move up artillery 
and infantry so that the Poles remain where they were at the end of ten days 
and the Soviet armies would have time to reinforce their front. That would 
be unfair, he thought, and he did not think that Marshal Foch would 
agree to it. 

M. Krassin thought that it would be quite reasonable because, in the first 
place, the Soviet army was in a very different strategical position from that 
of Poland. They were very much further from their bases of supply, and they 
had got much worse lines of communication. They could not for a minute 
contemplate allowing, say, the Cossack advance guard to starve through not 
sending up supplies. 

Mr. Lioyp GEorcE said: ‘No, no, not supplies.’ 

Continuing, M. Krassin said he considered, in view of the much worse 
state of the communications in Russia, that these communications and move- 
ments along the lines of communications must be left entirely in the hands 
of the Soviet Government. Their only undertaking would be that their army 
would not move forward. 

FizLD-MARSHAL WILSON pointed out that in this case of course the Soviet 
troops could strengthen their front line. 

M. KaMENEV said that they could not give an undertaking of that kind be- 
cause they might have to move troops from the Polish front to the Wrangel front. 

Mr. Lioyp GerorcE said that that was a different matter. We could not 
negotiate the Polish army into a trap. To tell them that they must stand 
where they were now, and that they must not retreat, even whilst the Soviet 
army were bringing up their artillery, their infantry, and their equipment, 
if the truce failed, the Poles would be stuck exactly where they were and with 
a much more formidable force against them. After all, they have only a 
cavalry force at that particular point against them. At the end of ten days 
they might have artillery and a very powerful force there, which would have 
been brought up, and they could not retreat until the end of the truce. He 
pointed out that this involved that they were not to retreat; that they were 
to stand where they were. 

M. KameEnev said that what Mr. Lloyd George had said was on the sup- 
position that there would not be peace, but if there was not to be peace, then, 
of course, it would not only be a case of attacking Poland, but against Soviet 
Russia there will be France, England, the British fleet, and all the others. 
Therefore, M. Kamenev considered that we must not regard the question on 
the supposition that there was to be no peace. 

Mr. Lioyp GeEorGE said that, as Mr. Bonar Law had just pointed out, 
that applied both ways. He thought that if fighting stopped there would be 
peace. That was why he was anxious to have a cessation of fighting. It gave 
them time to communicate with the Poles and to bring all the necessary 
pressure to bear upon them to be reasonable. It also gave the Poles time to 
go to Minsk and to discuss matters. He felt certain there would be peace 
once they began, but a truce, after all, is on the assumption that negotiations 
might break dewn. 
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FrELD-MARSHAL WILSON, in reply to a question by Mr. Lloyd George, 
said that it was rather one-sided because, whilst it permitted the Soviet 
troops strengthening their front line to any extent, the Polish army was 
precluded from doing the same. 

Mr. LLoyp GEorGE pointed out that it was no use his taking anything to 
Marshal Foch which he knew he would not agree to. 

M. KaMENEV said that the object of a truce was to preserve the equilibrium 
between the sides, that is to say, at the end of the truce one side should 
not be in a more favourable position to the other than at the beginning. 
At the moment the Russian army was advancing victoriously and meeting 
with no resistance. Ifa truce was concluded for ten days, at the end of these 
ten days the Russian army must not be in a worse position than it 1s at 
present, and the Polish army must not be in a better. 

Mr. Lioyp GEorGE again pointed out that if the Soviet troops were 
allowed to press forward whilst the Polish troops were not allowed to regroup 
or reconstruct, the Polish army would be in a worse position. 

M. KaMENev said he understood Mr. Lloyd George proposed that the two 
armies should be on exactly the same footing, that is to say, make exactly the 
same conditions apply to the Polish and Soviet armies. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said: ‘Yes.’ 

M. KameENeEv said that they had undertaken to stop their troops advancing 
and further than that he did not think he could go. 

Mr. Lioyp Georce thought that Marshal Foch would insist that, at any 
rate, the Soviet armies should not use the interval in which to strengthen 
their front. If the Polish armies were to stand where they were and not to 
take any steps to strengthen their defence, he thought it would be found that 
it would be insisted upon that the Soviets should not take advantage of [? by] 
strengthening their front. 

M. KaMENEv said that they were stronger than the Poles, and they had no 
necessity to increase their strength, but only wished to keep it. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE concurred in this, but thought that something should 
be added in (a) after ‘munitions of war’ to the effect that ‘and the Soviet 
armies shall not utilise the interval to strengthen their front.’ 

M. KaMENEv and M. Krassin agreed. 

M. KaMENEV referred to a point made by Mr. Lloyd George to the effect 
that the superintendence of these conditions should be carried out by the 
military missions. Would there be any objection to a proposal that a mixed 
commission should be set up to consist, say, of representatives of the British 
Military Mission and of Russia? 

Mr. Bonar Law enquired what was the use of this for ten days? 

Mr. Lioyp GeEorcE said that he could quite understand that being put 
as a condition of armistice, but for a ten days’ truce he thought it was really 
rather adding difficulties. 

M. KameneEv said he was only afraid the Russian military command would 
not agree to it. 

Mr. Bonar Law remarked that, as the field-marshal had pointed out, you 
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could not do a thing like that in a day; it would take ten days for the military 
mission to exercise control of the commission. 

M. Krassin said that all that was required, and this would not involve any 
delay, was that the British Military Mission should carry it out. 

Mr. Lioyp GeEorcE pointed out that it was not British. It was very 
important here that the French Military Mission should be brought in. 
Mr. Lloyd George asked M. Kamenev and M. Krassin to always bear in 
mind the difficulty he had there. It was a question of dealing with the French 
Military Mission, and he did not want conditions that would make it more 
difficult to secure the assent of France to this document. 

FIELD-MARSHAL WILSON pointed out that there was no question of the 
Poles moving. It was the question of their [the Russians]? moving that he was 
talking about. 

M. KameEnev said he would like Mr. Lloyd George to understand the 
strange position in which they were at present; that is to say, they were 
deciding the fate of the Russian armies which were at present on foreign soil, 
actually fighting. There was no one present either from the Polish military 
command or from the French Military Mission, and yet, to the French 
mission it was proposed to hand over the control of the fulfilment of the 
conditions laid down in the terms of the truce. That is to say, this task was 
to be entrusted to a French mission with which they were absolutely not 
in contact. 

Mr. Bonar Law said that his suggestion to the Prime Minister was that 
there could not be any possibility of a really harmonised control in ten days. 
What he meant was that the heads of our mission should feel we had given 
a guarantee and that it was a breach of faith if it was not carried out, and to 
that extent they should control the headquarters. 

M. Krassin said that even for a period of ten days it was quite possible, 
and, indeed, necessary, to establish such a form of control. For example, in 
the important centres in the rear, representatives must be stationed to make 
sure that no direct reorganisation of reserves 1s carried out, or that no drafts 
for the front are got ready from the reserve units. Again, at the important 
railway junctions there should be representatives of the commission, who 
would make sure that no movement of shells, military supplies or such other 
work should be effected. All this should be done on the very day that the 
advance of troops was stopped. On the front, again, representatives should 
make sure that no regrouping of units in the front line took place. This 
should be done as soon as the front was fixed. M. Krassin said that he would 
therefore propose that there should be a mixed Russian-Polish commission. 
If the Polish Government appointed French representatives—that is to say, 
members of the various French missions at present in Poland—the Soviet 
authorities would, of course, regard these, for the purposes of the commission, 
simply as Polish representatives. 

Mr. Lioyp GEorGE said that he could not, of course, accept anything 
which would bind France, but that, if M. Krassin put this in the form of a 
proposal, he would take it with him to place before M. Millerand and 
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Marshal Foch to-morrow. He did not see why something of that sort should 
not be done. He could not put it down as a proposal to bind an ally, but if 
M. Krassin would put it in writing he would take it with him. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE asked if there were any other points M. Kamenev and 
M. Krassin wished to raise. 

M. KamENneEv said that he had no further remarks to make upon the 
various points, but he would like to turn for a moment to point (6). He said 
that was an undertaking of the Allies. However, it chiefly concerned France, 
since Great Britain had not hitherto sent either men or supplies to Poland. 
Point (4) was therefore chiefly intended for France. He therefore asked if 
the carrying out of this would depend upon the consent of the French 
Government. 

Mr. Lioyp GEorcgE, in reply, said that he did not want M. Kamenev to be 
under any misapprehension, because we were responsible this week for for- 
warding the munitions from Danzig. That was our action. 

M. KAMENEV asked what the further procedure was to be. 

Mr. Lioyp GEorGE said that on Sunday morning he met [would meet}? 
M. Millerand and Marshal Foch with Admiral Beatty and Field-Marshal 
Wilson. Then the decision would be taken as to the action the Allies would 
take. He wished to be quite frank with M. Kamanev [sic] and to say that the 
fleet was proceeding from here to the Baltic, although it would not actually 
go there until it had received definite instructions; but it was on the way. The 
Black Sea fleet had also been warned. We had sent no munitions from this 
country to Wrangel since February. There were some munitions sent from 
Batoum, but they were munitions already sent from this country in February. 
They were landed somewhere on the Russian coast and then taken to Batoum, 
and afterwards sent to Wrangel. We shall not supply Wrangel with any 
material if this truce is signed. If it is not signed, the fleet will have to take 
part, and that is what we shall have to decide on Sunday, and also the supply- 
ing of Wrangel. We have not done it up to the present; at the moment we 
have no responsibility for him. The fact that the fleet has been warned 1 
secret, because I promised M. Kamenev I would make no statement until 
Monday. But the fleet has been warned and has the necessary supplies. It was 
vital that this should be decided by Sunday morning. We were bound to 
France, and we were bound by what we had told Poland, that if the Russian 
armies advanced inside ethnographical Poland we were bound to support her. 
We should have to do it by every means in our power. There would be a 
squadron which will go to Helsingfors; that was on its way. We should take 
all other necessary measures. Mr. Lloyd George said that he did not want to 
take them. On the contrary, he wanted peace; he earnestly wanted peace, 
because he thought the world wanted peace. Therefore, he begged M. 
Krassin to give him his final answer, if he could, to-morrow, but, at any rate, 
let him have it by Sunday morning before the conference with M. Millerand, 
Marshal Foch and Field-Marshal Wilson and Admiral Beatty. He urged 
once more that the decision would be definite, as after the conference on 
Sunday they would be separated and nothing more could be done. He 
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begged that the decision Soviet Russia took should be their final word, 
which should be given by Sunday morning. 

Whether M. Krassin’s proposal would be accepted he did not know, but 
he would press it. If France could not see her way to accept, as he thought 
this was fair, he did not think he could recommend the British House of 
Commons—and this was also Mr. Bonar Law’s view—to promote civil war 
in Russia and bloodshed in Europe if these conditions were accepted by the 
Soviet Government. M. Krassin’s addition was subject to what Marshal 
Foch had to say; that dealt with the French mission more than any other. 
Again, Mr. Lloyd George said: ‘I urge that a definite answer on behalf of 
the Soviet Government should be given by Sunday morning.’ 

Continuing, Mr. Lloyd George said that, if it could be sent to 10, Downing 
Street on Saturday night, he would arrange for it to be transmitted at once 
to Folkestone. If it was sent on Sunday morning, however, it might be 
handed to Mr. Bonar. Law, who would see that it was communicated to 
Folkestone. 

At this point Mr. Peters said there was a slight difference of opinion with 
regard to Mr. Lloyd George’s statement. He (Mr. Peters) had translated 
it to the effect that, if the Soviet Government accepted the thesis contained 
in that document now on the table, then Mr. Lloyd George could not recom- 
mend to the House of Commons—and this was also Mr. Bonar Law’s view— 
a provocation of civil war in Russia. 

Mr. Lioyp GEorcE said that they thought this was reasonable, namely, 
that, if the proposals were accepted by the Soviet Government and not 
accepted by others, he could not undertake the responsibility of promoting 
civil war in Soviet Russia—either civil war inside Russia or an attack pro- 
vided from outside, whether through Roumania, Finland or anywhere else. 

M. KameEnev said that, in view of the importance of this statement, he 
would like to be quite clear as to the situation. Could he (M. Kamenev) tele- 
graph to his Government stating that this document which was now on the 
table would be discussed on Sunday morning with the representatives of France. 
If France agreed, and Russia did not, then the various measures outlined by 
Mr. Lloyd George would follow. (Mr. Lloyd George said ‘Yes.’) If Russia 
agreed and France declined, then Great Britain declined to help Poland, 
and the agreements reached between Soviet Russia and Great Britain before 
the Polish question was raised would remain in force. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE replied that he had put forward a proposal which he 
should have thought was quite enough. Soviet Russia could always say: “He 
actually put forward these proposals; we accepted them, and in spite of 
them they are making war upon us.” What M. Kamenev now pees 
would be binding him without binding Soviet Russia. 

Mr. Bonar Law said that, in other words, suppose we gave a siteeet 
answer to M. Kamenev’s question and it was made public and Soviet Russia 
did not accept, then we should be told we had sacrificed France and made 
an agreement behind her back for nothing. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said that this (the document before him) was what he 
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was going to press on France. ‘If I were to put it in the form suggested by 
M. Kamenev, they would say to me: “You have made an agreement with 
Soviet Russia; what is the good of you coming here to discuss it.”’ He 
thought he had gone as far as he could be expected to go by saying that if 
anybody refused these terms on the other side, whether Poland or anyone 
else, we could not go to the House of Commons and ask the House of Com- 
mons to give us power to promote civil war in Russia and to promote an attack 
upon Soviet Russia. He would have thought that was quite enough for the 
purpose. 

M. KamEnev said that from his long conversation with Mr. Lloyd George 
to-day he had obtained a definite impression as to the views and attitude of 
the British Government; unfortunately, however, the Moscow Government 
was not in the same position. He had therefore to report to it, and to make 
the position clear by mere written words. He had to report that Great Britain 
demanded that the Soviet troops should be stopped before the walls of 
Warsaw on the conditions laid down in the document on the table. He could 
say that if Soviet Russia refused, there would be war, but could he also say 
that if Soviet Russia accepts, Great Britain would not support Poland and 
would continue her relations with Soviet Russia? 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said that if Soviet Russia accepted these terms there 
would be no war with Great Britain. That did not mean that the conference 
would go on, because the conference depended upon the Boulogne Agrec- 
ment. (M. Kamenev said ‘Yes, that is so.) Mr. Lloyd George repeated that 
if Soviet Russia accepted these terms, there would be no war with Great 
Britain. He would certainly not go to the House of Commons to ask for 
sanction of action against Soviet Russia. He could not do it. 

Mr. Bonar Law said he thought that was right. 

M. KaMENEV then raised the question of the date left blank in the docu- 
ment at the top of the page. 

Mr. Lioyp GEorGE enquired if Monday night was impossible? 

FreELD-MARSHAL WILSON said he thought it was impossible. The Russian 
delegates had to send a telegram to Russia, and when would they get au 
answer to that? 

Mr. Lioyp GEeorcE said that it was absolutely necessary to have an 
answer by Sunday morning to know definitely whether Soviet Russia accepts 
this or not. 

M. KameEnev said that within half an hour of leaving the meeting the 
telegram would be despatched. It was possible, however, that it would not 
reach Moscow before some time to-morrow. The meeting to-day had lasted 
five hours, and he requested that the Russian Government should have at 
least two hours [? days] in which to reply. 

Mr. Lioyp GEorcE agreed. 

M. Kamenev said that the earliest moment at which an answer could be 
sent from Moscow was to-morrow evening. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said that in that case he would receive it on Sunday 
morning. 
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M. KaMENEV pointed out that international communications were not 
under his control, and he could hardly guarantee that the reply would arrive. 

Mr. Lioyp GEorRGE enquired where the delay might be. 

M. KaMENEV said it would depend in what form the communication was 
made to Moscow. There were three ways in which it might be despatched. 
The first was by cable through Reval; the second, by cable through Alexan- 
drovsk (Murmansk); and the third, by wireless. 

Mr. Lioyp GEorGE suggested all three ways should be used. He pointed 
out, however, that it ought to be sent in cypher, as he was anxious that it 
should not be seen by the French before he saw them. Mr. Lloyd George 
wondered whether they could not fix the time from midnight on Monday, 
because by wireless from Moscow they could easily get the news to their 
armies. 

M. KaAMENEV said he would like to ask the field-marshal if he considered 
that within forty-eight hours of the dispatch of the order it were possible to 
stop an army? 

FrELD- MARSHAL WILSON said it depended upon the telephones or wireless. 

M. KaMENEV pointed out that they got news of the taking of Grodno by 
their own troops. In the last communiqué, dated the 4th August, information 
was given as to what the Russian army took on the 1st. The Poles had 
destroyed all means of communication. 

Mr. Bonar Law suggested that they could communicate with their head- 
quarters and stop the main advance. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE asked what Field-Marshal Wilson suggested. 

FreLD-MARSHAL WILSON said that from the time that Moscow or Warsaw 
issued the order, he did not believe that the front line troops would know 
under three or four days at the earliest, and if the Soviet troops got into 
Warsaw, and the Poles moved out of Warsaw, there would be practically 
no communication between the Polish headquarters and their troops. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorceE asked if they could not say that orders should be 
issued from Moscow on such and such a date to the armies to stand 
where they were? 

M. KaAMENEv said that the order to stop the advance might be issued at 
a certain time from Moscow, and that the stoppage might take place imme- 
diately it came to the information of the troops. 

M. KuisHKo said that the Soviet Government must receive the decision of 
France. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said that all this was on the assumption that France 
agreed. If France refused to agree, then the Soviet Government was not 
bound. 

M. KaAMENEV suggestcd that, in view of the various delays that might take 
place, the order to stop the advance should be made in Moscow not later 
than 12 noon on Tuesday. 

FreLD-MaArsHAL WILson said that if the orders were issued by wireless it 
would take much less time. 

Mr. Lioyp GeEorGE observed that if it were communicated by radio, 
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Moscow would have no guarantee that the communication came from ther 
representatives in London. He therefore thought that the communication 
should be made in cypher, and that midnight Monday-—Tuesday should b 
the time when the orders should be issued from the headquarters of the 
Russian and Polish armies. 

M. KamMENnev said that with regard to the period of ten days, he was in 
favour of a shorter period. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said that the communications were bad and that 
took as long as three days to get to Minsk from Warsaw. 

M. KamMENEv observed that when the negotiations had once started they 
could prolong the truce automatically for another seven days. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE pointed out that it would not be seven days from the 
date when the telegram went from Moscow, because that would leave no 
time. It must be ten days from the time of the cessation of hostilities. 

FIELD-MARSHAL WILSON suggested the time should be fixed at midnight, 
oth-roth August. 

M. KamEnev said that he would like to add in point No. 2 after ‘define the 
line’ the words ‘of demarcation between’; to delete the words ‘on which’; 
and after ‘the Soviet’ to add the words ‘and the Polish armies.’ 

Mr. Lioyp GEorcE agreed. 

M. KaMENEv enquired if this included Ukrali] nia—Petlura’s forces.'s 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said that they were part of the Polish army. 

Mr. Bonar Law said of course the Polish front included this and kas 
Galicia. 


(At this point Mr. Philip Kerr read out the first portion of Item No. |, 
amended as follows:— 


‘That a truce shall be declared for ten days from midnight, the gth-1oth 
August, and that orders shall be issued from Moscow and Warsaw at that 
time for [? that] the Soviet army on the Polish front, and the Polish arm 
shall halt upon the line on which they then stand and cease fighting0 
condition—.’) 


(The complete document, as finally agreed to, aad as handed to the 
Russian Soviet delegates, is given in Appendix 2.) 


Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said in reply to a question by M. Klishko, that tht 
did not prevent the supplying of food and the moving of sick and wounded. 


(At this point, M. Krassin’s written proposal in regard to a mixed Polish: 
Russian Commission of Inspection was handed to Mr. Lloyd George, who 
promised to place it before the French Government.) 


Mr. Lioyp GeorcE enquired what information was to be given to tht 
press. It was very difficult to say anything without doing any harm, especialh 
in France. He suggested he should merely say that they had had a discussion 


18 Hetman Petlura was in command of anti-Soviet Ukrainian forces in collaboration wi | 
the Polish army. 
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together in view of the conference on Sunday morning, when a final answer 
might be expected from the Soviet Government. 


(The proceedings then terminated at 9 p.m.) 


2, Whitehall Gardens, 
August 6, 1920. 


APPENDIX 1 TO No. 82 


That a truce shall be declared, and that the Soviet and Polish armies shall halt 
upon the line they stand on on the " August and cease fighting on condition— 


(a) That Poland does not take advantage of the cessation of pressure upon her 
to re-equip her armies. 

(6) That the Allies shall undertake that during the period between the cessation 
of hostilities and the signature of peace they will take no steps to supply the 
Polish armies with any war material. 

(c) That the Allies will take the necessary steps to obtain permission for a 
Russian-Soviet representative to be present at Danzig in order to satisfy 
the Soviet Government that no war material is being supplied through 
Danzig to Poland, on the understanding that he shall not undertake any 
form of political propaganda. 


2. That immediately on the cessation of hostilities the Russian and Polish 
armistice delegates shall meet to define the line on which the Soviet armies shall 
stand until the conclusion of peace and to draw up the conditions of an armistice as 
a preliminary to peace negotiations. 


APPENDIX 2 TO No. 82 


Truce between Poland and Russia 
(C.P. 1752.) 


Text of Note handed to M. Kamenev by the Prime Minister as the Result of the Conference 
on Friday, August 6, 1920 
That a truce shall be declared for ten days from midnight the gth—roth August, 
and that orders shall be issued from Moscow and Warsaw at that time that the 
Soviet army on the Polish front and the Polish armies shall halt upon the line on 
which they then stand and cease fighting on condition— 


(a) That Poland does not take advantage of the cessation of pressure upon her 
to re-equip her armies, or to move troops or munitions of war, and the 
Soviet armies shall not utilise the interval to strengthen their front. 

(5) That the Allies shall undertake that during the period between the cessation 
of hostilities and the signature of peace they will take no steps to send troops 
to Poland or to supply the Polish armies with any war material. 

(c) That the Allies will take the necessary steps to arrange for a Russian-Soviet 
representative to be present at Danzig and at any other point of entry into 
Poland in order to satisfy the Soviet Government that no war material is 
being supplied to Poland, on the understanding that they shall not under- 
take any form of political propaganda. : 
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2. That immediately on the cessation of hostilities, Russian and Polish armastice 
delegates shall meet to define the line of demarkation between the Soviet and the 
Polish armies until the conclusion of peace and to draw up the conditions of an 
armistice as a preliminary to peace negotiations. 


2, Whitehall Gardens, 
August 6, 1920. 
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CHAPTER XI 
Proceedings of the Third Conference of Hythe 


August 8-9, 1920 
No. 83 


1.C.P. 142D] British Secretary's Notes of an Anglo-French Conference, held 
at Lympne on Sunday, August 8, 1920, at 10.45 a.m. 


PresENnT: British Empire: The Right Hon. D. Lloyd George, Prime Minister; The 

Right Hon. the Earl Curzon of Kedleston, Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs; The Right Hon. A. J. Balfour, Lord President of the 
Council; Admiral of the Fleet Earl Beatty, First Sea Lord and Chief 
of the Naval Staff; Field-Marshal Sir H. Wilson, Chief of the Im- 
perial General Staff; secreTaries, Sir M. Hankey, Lieutenant- 
Colonel Storr. 

France: M. Millerand, President of the Council; M. Berthelot, Marshal 
Foch. 

INTERPRETER: M. Camerlynck. 


1, Mr. Lioyp GeEorGE said that, unless M. Millerand had any special 
communication he wished to make, he proposed to inform the 
French representatives of what action had been taken by the 
British Government in respect of Poland since they last met. 
M. MILLERAND said that he desired to make no statement for the present. 
Mr. Litoyp GeorcE said that the information which the British Govern- 
ment had received from Poland regarding the military position there was of 
a most depressing character. Sir Maurice Hankey had recently returned 
from the British mission which he had accompanied to Poland, and the 
information that he had brought corresponded closely to that which had 
been received from General Radcliffe, who had also been a member of the 
British mission. The general impression formed by His Majesty’s Government 
from the information received from various sources was that the Poles were 
quite demoralised and were incapable of accepting either civil or military 
direction. They were courteous enough in listening to advice, but they never 
followed it. Capable French officers were ousted by inferior Austrian officers, 
and whether General Pilsudski was, as had been alleged, a traitor or not, 
he certainly played up to that character. There appeared to be little prospect 
of saving the situation. It was impossible to defend Warsaw, and there was 
the danger that the Bolsheviks might reach the German frontier. That being 
the case, the situation was the most dangerous one that had arisen since 1914. 
This he desired to say by way of preface. He would now proceed to describe 
what had been done since he had last met the French President at Boulogne. 
™ See No. 79. 
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Poland and 


Russia 





He had summoned M. Kamenev and M. Krassin to a conference on the 
4th instant,? and the impression the conference had left on the mind of him- 
self and his colleagues had been that on neither side was there a real effort to 
bring things to an end. He had told both M. Kamenev and M. Krassin— 
speaking on behalf of His Majesty’s Government—that as soon as the Russian 
armies crossed the ethnological frontier of Poland, at once conditions arose 
under which the Allies were bound by their treaties to take action. The 
British Government had accordingly ordered General Haking, who was in 
command of the troops at Danzig, to make use of those troops in order to 
facilitate the despatch of munitions. He had further informed M. Kamenev 
that the British Government were prepared to send the fleet to the Baltic and 
to reimpose the blockade. Moreover, he had sent a telegram to M. Chicherin 
saying that this was the intention of the British Government. As no reply 
from M. Chicherin had been received by Friday, the British Government 
had ordered a portion of the fleet to proceed to Copenhagen, to be ready 
there for any emergency. At the conference M. Kamenev had been informed 
that the British Prime Minister proposed to make no statement until the 
following Monday, but that the British Government would then take what- 
ever action seemed to them to be necessary. M. Kamenev had been told that 
the Black Sea Fleet would be utilised, that we would assist General Wrangel, 
that we would maintain him and his forces in the Crimea, and would see that 
he got all the support that was necessary and that his position was not made 
impossible. In the course of the conference M. Kamenev had stated that he 
had once been a pupil of M. Millerand. 

M. MILLERAND interposed to say that he was not altogether proud of his 
pupil. 

Mr. Lioyp GEorRGE, proceeding, said that there was no doubt that M. 
Kamenev was a very able man, one of the ablest Russians that he had met. 
He had conducted his side of the negotiations with great calmness, and 
appeared to be a man of considerable ability. As he had said, M. Kamenev 
had been informed that the British fleet would be utilised in the Baltic and 
the Black Sea, and that if no satisfactory reply was received from Russia the 
idea of a conference in London would be at an end, and there would be no 
question of resuming trade relations with Russia, and what would practically 
be a state of war would supervene. M. Kamenev had further been informed 
that he intended to meet M. Millerand on Sunday, and if no reply was 
received from the Soviet Government by Monday morning the fleet would 
proceed on its way and he (Mr. Lloyd George) would make a statement in 
the House of Commons, as he had undertaken to do, explaining the situation. 
On his part, M. Kamenev had stated that before an armistice could take 
place certain conditions must be agreed to by the Poles; that is to say, they 
should be disarmed and demobilised, and any munitions despatched to them 
by the Allies should be handed over. On hearing this he had at once declined 
to put the Poles at the mercy of the Bolsheviks, and he had summoned Field- 
Marshal Wilson in order to consult him, and it had then been discovered 


2 See No. 81. 
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that the question of an armistice was too complicated a matter to be decided 
by civilians. He had accordingly suggested a truce for ten days, in which the 
terms of the armistice might be negotiated. The proposals of the British 
Government had been communicated to the Soviet headquarters and would 
shortly be read out to M. Millerand. M. Kamenev, on his side, had sub- 
mitted some further proposals. These had not been accepted, as Mr. Lloyd 
George had naturally felt that it was necessary to consult with M. Millerand 
in the first instance. The understanding was that the Russian delegates 
should let the British Government know some time on Monday morning if 
their own Government accepted the British proposals. M. Kamenev’s main 
objection was that the Poles would use the interval of ten days to reconstruct 
their position and their armies, and he wished to know what guarantee the 
French and British were prepared to give that they would not utilise this 
interval in order to bolster up the Polish army. This precaution, Mr. Lloyd 
George said, he thought was a perfectly legitimate one. Further, the Russian 
delegates were to telegraph the British proposal to Moscow and let Mr. Lloyd 
George know that morning if they accepted or not. 


(The interpreter then read the text of the British armistice terms (Paper 
C.P. 1752) (Appendix 1)3 for a truce between Poland and Russia.) 


M. MILLERAND said that he must confess that both the French Govern- 
ment and French public opinion were quite in the dark as to the present 
situation, and, in his view, it was essential that some light should be thrown 
upon it. It was, of course, a great advantage to the heads of the Governments 
to have their naval and military advisers to consult on the measures that it 
might be necessary to take, but that was a secondary matter. It seemed to 
him that the first essential was that the two heads of Governments should 
ascertain exactly whither they were tending. They were confronted with a 
situation in which the Poles and the Bolsheviks were in open hostility. In his 
view it was hardly possible to deal seriously—he would not say only with the 
Polish Government, but with the Poles themselves. The Entente Powers had 
attempted to reconstitute a nation. This, however, was a thing that could 
not be done in twenty-four hours or in twenty-four months. At the present 
moment there was no Polish nation. As regards the situation, he must confcss 
that he could not profess to be in entire agrecment with the British Govern- 
ment. The view of the French Government was that they were confronted 
with a redoubtable peril. In his view it was quite futile to attempt to 
negotiate with the Soviet Government, which, he was convinced, was quite 
untrustworthy. The French and British Governments had, therefore, a 
common purpose: first, to bar the road to the Soviet advance. Attempts to 
negotiate could only serve the purpose of the Soviet Government, and, conse- 
quently, he was more than ever convinced that such attempts must prove 
nugatory. The Bolsheviks were quite untrustworthy. Their intention was 
first to establish themselves by force, and then to gain by negotiation recognition 
by the Allied Governments, in order finally to establish in the Allied capitals 


3 Not printed. This appendix was the same as appendix 2 to No. 82. 
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agents for Bolshevik propaganda. No doubt they would give promises; that 
was part of their policy. That was the situation, logically viewed, and it was 
impossible to get away from it. It was quite useless, he was certain, to ask 
the Soviet Government to give up their projects. In the second place, there 
was a danger which was no less formidable, and that was the German penl 
in the east. The authors of the Versailles Treaty had in mind the idea of 
reconstituting Poland. Well, it was not easy to take the necessary measures 
successfully to carry out this policy. At the same time, underlying it was the 
perfectly correct idea of reconstituting a barrier between the Soviet Govern- 
ment and Germany. Then, again, there had been the idea of a mandate by 
way of reconstructing the Polish nationality. The opportunity for making 
use of this idea had, unfortunately, gone. The Entente Powers were to-day 
confronted by this danger, that Germany wished to profit by Poland’s 
adversity in order to get back in the east what she had lost in the west; that 
is to say, that she would seek to get Posen or Upper Silesia. Again, it was 
essential that the French and the British Governments should decide exactly 
what they intended to do. As he had frequently reiterated, he was not 
prepared to negotiate with the Soviet Government. As the German aspira- 
tions in the east could not be opposed, he thought that they should be told 
that if the Germans helped the Soviets the Allies would strike them on the 
right bank of the Rhine. That, he thought, was the right course to adopt. 
The policy of the Allies should be to bar the road of the Bolsheviks to Ger- 
many, and they must maintain the present eastern frontier of Germany at 
all costs. Further, in his view it was not sufficient merely to agree upon a 
guiding principle. The policy of the Entente should, he thought, be pro- 
claimed to the world. Public opinion in both countries was anxious. It was 
not known what either Government intended to do. It was essential, there- 
fore, that the two Governments should come to some agreement and should 
make some public announcement in order to alleviate natural anxiety. In 
this connection he wished to say that M. Berthelot had, at his suggestion, 
prepared a draft announcement, which he thought might be read presently. 
At the same time he wished clearly to declare that if, unfortunately, the 
French and British Governments could not see eye to eye, he would feel it 
his duty to publish the opinions and principles of the French Government. 
Nothing, in his opinion, was fraught with more danger than the appearance 
of constant fluctuation and indecision in the Allied policy. To allay this 
anxiety and to adopt some decided course was, 1n his view, the first object 
of the two Governments, and he was quite prepared to discuss the matter. 

Mr. Lioyp GEorcE said that, with all deference to M. Millerand, he was 
afraid that no declaration, however able, would arrest the advance of the 
Soviet armies, and he would like to know what M. Millerand proposed to 
say to the Poles. 

M. MILLERAND said that he was quite prepared to discuss any steps that it 
might be necessary to take to assist Poland. He must admit that he had no 
real belief in the successful issue of the proposals that had been put forward 
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by the British Government. To whom, he enquired, had that Government 
addressed these proposals? To the Bolsheviks, who had played with the 
Allies hitherto and would continue to play with them. He quite recognised 
that the draft declaration by M. Berthelot was a verbal effort only, but 
equally so was the message which had been sent to the Soviet Government. 
He asked nothing better than to have an opportunity of discussing shortly 
the British note to the Soviets, but he felt that certain points in it were fraught 
with danger. But he must state at once that he perceived no value in dis- 
cussing a truce with people who had clearly demonstrated that they had no 
bona fides and no law. Any guarantees that such folk might give Poland were 
futile. At certain times words were just as good as deeds. At the present 
moment he felt strongly that the Soviet Government and Germany and 
Poland must all be told precisely what the Allied Governments meant, 
what they desired and what course they proposed to adopt. The Soviets 
must be told that they could no longer deceive us. Germany must be told 
that the Allies had taken precautions to see that they were not hoodwinked. 
He himself attached very great importance to some public statement of this 
kind being made, though he was quite prepared to discuss the details both 
of the statement and of the terms of the armistice later. 

Mr. Lioyp Georce said that he was quite sure that any declaration 
drafted by M. Berthelot would prove most useful. At the same time he must 
point out that it would be a most undignified proceeding if a very important 
meeting of the heads of the two Entente Powers should end in ‘proclamations.’ 
Delarations of that kind, he ventured to submit, were of little value. The 
point was, was it to be peace or war? They were confronted with the definite 
fact that Poland had collapsed; that neither France, as he understood, nor 
Britain could send troops. Marshal Foch had told him that France could 
not send a single soldier,’ not even any cavalry. The British Government 
could despatch ships to the Black Sea and to the Baltic, which might worry 
the Bolsheviks to some extent, and a formidable pressure might be brought 
to bear by the reimposition of the blockade; but that was all. In a way, the 
most dangerous enemy of the Allies was the Poles. For instance, who really 
had any confidence in General Pilsudski? He had had able French officers 
at his disposal; he had not made use of them, and they had been thrust into 
the background. The trouble was that the Poles could not be trusted, and 
that Pilsudski was so powerful that he could not be removed. Sir M. Hankey 
had been told that the popularity of Pilsudski was so great that it was out 
of the question to get rid of him. Moreover, the Poles were putting up no 
resistance at all; they were not attempting to fight. Sir M. Hankey had seen 
only one wounded man while he was in Warsaw. The Poles had been pushed 
back to the German frontier, and the only question at present was whether 
the Soviets or Germany would get Poland. It was quite possible to say to 
Germany: ‘If you advance in that direction the Allies will occupy the right 
bank of the Rhine.’ But you could not stop the Bolshevik advance in that 
way. M. Millerand had said that it was important to consider public 
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opinion. He himself would be surprised if public opinion in France would 
sanction either troops or any substantial sum of money being expended 
keeping Poland alive. English public opinion would not stand it. Tha 
opinion already thought that he himself had gone too far, and English publi 
opinion to-day was absolutely opposed to war. Moreover, to send th — 
British fleet to the Baltic would cost £10,000,000 a year in peace time, and 
might amount to £30,000,000 or £40,000,000 in a state of war. These, he 
admitted, were very unpleasant facts, but if he saw any other way to savt 
Poland he would gladly adopt it. He himself did not trust the Bolshevib, — 
but the latter were quite aware that if the Allies could not save Poland thes 
could starve the Bolsheviks by cutting off their supplies of leather, loco 
motives and other essentials. If the Bolsheviks broke faith with us we could 
starve them of these commodities. One did not trust the Bolsheviks any 
more than one trusted highwaymen. The only way in which one could ge 
the respect of a highwayman was by holding a pistol at his head. As he had 
said, he did not trust the Bolsheviks, but he thought that the Allies, bh 
threatening them with certain consequences, might possibly induce ther 
to give fairly good terms to Poland. At any moment a telegram might come 
from Moscow rejecting the British proposals. If so, it would only reman 
for the Allied Governments to discuss what were the lightest terms for which 
the Poles could hope, and what naval and military measures it might b 
necessary for the two Governments to concert. He wished to reiterate that 
he thought that if the present conference ended in the issue of proclamations 
only, they would make themselves ridiculous before the whole of Europe. 
Every endeavour, of course, must be made to save Poland, because the 
salvation of Europe lay in the salvation of Poland. M. Millerand had sad 
that he would never negotiate with the Bolsheviks. He had known M. 
Millerand for some time, and he had always found him a man of his word, and 
it was unthinkable that M. Millerand would ever go back on what he had 
said. M. Millerand had reached with him a certain agreement at Boulogne,’ 
and he was convinced that there was no intention on M. Millerand’s pat 
to withdraw from that agreement. The agreement had been that ther © 
should be a conference in London which the French would attend if the 
Bolsheviks agreed to discuss Poland in the first instance. He (Mr. Lloyd 
George) had told this to M. Kamenev and M. Krassin on Friday.® The 
had been clearly informed that if Poland was not to be discussed at th 
conference the conference would not take place. He did not think, however, 
that there would be any question of their accepting that condition, as! 
seemed most unlikely that the conference would take place. 

M. MILErRAND said that he thought that the problem was gradual’ 
becoming clarified. He would say at once that he had no intention at alld 
retracting anything that he had said at Boulogne regarding the conference. 
He had then agreed to attend the conference subject to certain conditos 
which he had laid down, the first of which was that the terms of peace with 
Poland must be discussed. He had certainly no intention of going back upo 
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his engagement. To return, however, to the question immediately before the 
present meeting, he was absolutely in agreement with Mr. Lloyd George 
that it was impossible to send troops to Poland. Mr. Lloyd George, moreover, 
was right in thinking that public opinion would not tolerate this. What, 
however, were the two Governments faced with, and what were the steps 
that they could adopt to meet the situation? There was the danger of the 
Soviet advance, and there was the danger from Germany. To meet these 
perils the two Governments had relied upon a reconstructed Poland, and 
Poland had now collapsed. The great fundamental difference between 
Mr. Lloyd George and himself was, he thought, that the British Prime 
Minister had anticipated satisfactory results from the negotiations with the 
Soviet Government. He himself had held an exactly contrary opinion. This 
divergence of view was, he thought, of some importance. To-day was the 
8th August. Since M. Chicherin’s telegram of the 27th [sic] July” was at hand, 
the Soviets were acting as if there was no question of negotiations proceeding 
at all. His own profound conviction was that the Soviet Government would 
continue to act in a similar manner right up to the very end. However, 
whatever the answer of the Soviets might be, in his mind it would amount to 
thesame thing. Ifthe Soviets agreed to the British proposals, they would never 
keep their word. As he had said, they recognised no law and no faith. On 
those lines they governed, and on those lines they acted, and so they would 
continue to govern and to act. As regards the present situation, he did not 
ask the British Government to drop the negotiations which they were at 
present conducting with the Soviets while they were naturally waiting for 
a reply; but assuming that the reply was in the nature of a pure and simple 
refusal, then he thought that the British Government was perfectly free to 
take whatever course it liked. He would beg the British Government, how- 
ever, to bear in mind what he had said about the complete untrustworthiness 
of the Soviets. His opinion, which he felt he must reaffirm, was that not only 
the Bolshevik Government but the whole world must be informed of what 
was the actual policy of the Entente Powers. Further, those Powers must face 
both perils. They must protect their security from internal and external 
danger. A policy which did not envisage both dangers was a policy which 
was self-deceptive. Finally, he would say that if the Soviet Government 
replied to the British overtures in the negative, the British Government, as 
he had said, was quite free in the matter. At the same time, he desired to 
impress upon his colleagues at the meeting that there would be an enormous 
advantage in letting the whole world know what exactly their policy was. 
If, on the other hand, as was the more probable, the reply of the Soviets was 
an affirmative, or practically an affirmative, he did not ask Great Britain 
to break off negotiations, but he would beg her to consider what measures 
it might be necessary to take should, as he had anticipated, the Soviets prove 
to be untrustworthy and continue their advance. It was up to France, Great 


7 The reference would appear to be to the message transmitted in Reval telegram 
No. 170 of July 24 to the Foreign Office, discussed on July 27 at the Second Conference of 
Boulogne: see Chapter [X, Introductory Note, and No. 79, minute 1. 
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Britain and Italy—the Entente Powers—to say what measures they proposed 
to take to ward off what was an international peril. They must be prepared 
to take the offensive so far as might be possible, and to consider what steps 
should be adopted to deal with the danger at once. Every day the Sowet 
peril grew more formidable. He himself was profoundly convinced that 
was a matter of vital interest to the peace of Europe that France and Great 
Britain should reconcile, so far as might be possible, their points of view. He 
begged the British Government to envisage the moment, which might come 
almost immediately, when it would be obliged publicly to announce that 
they could not any longer negotiate with the Soviet Government, and that 
all that remained for them to consider was the way in which that Government 
could be fought. He might, of course, be too mistrustful, but he begged the 
British Government, even if the reply of the Soviets was favourable, to suspect 
the bona fides of the Bolsheviks. 

Mr. Lioyp GEorcE said that he had two messages to give to the con 
ference. He had received a telephonic communication from London to the 
effect that the British Cabinet had received a message from Moscow, which 
would be communicated within the next half hour and which was believed 
to be the reply to the last communication of the British Government to the 
Soviets. Also, a communication from M. Kamenev had been communicated 
to him over the telephone at 11.55 a.m., which he would ask the inter 
preter to read in French. 


(M. Camerlynck then read M. Kamenev’s communication (Appet- 

dix 2).) 

Mr. Lloyd George, continuing, said he proposed to telephone at once to 
London to say that M. Kamenev should be informed that if his communic- 
tion represented the final answer of the Soviet Government, the Brits 
Government would regard it as a definite refusal to accept the terms which 
had been proposed to them the previous Friday, and the conference with the 
French representatives at Lympne would forthwith proceed on the assump 
tion that those terms had been refused. He suggested that the further di 
cussion of the question of Poland should now be adjourned until tha 
afternoon. 

M. MILteRanp agreed, and said that if no definite reply was received by 
the afternoon it would be necessary for the present conference to envisift 
both eventualities. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said that Lord Curzon was desirous of raising 2 
question in regard to Mesopotamia. 


2. Lorp Curzon said that he wished to raise the question of the situation 
which had arisen in the Middle East. This question bad 
a assumed a new phase at the conference at San Remo, whe 
sg tars Feisy] ® Mandate for Syria had been accepted by France, anda mat 
date for Palestine and Mesopotamia had been accepted by 

Great Britain. Each country had left the other a free hand to proceed wit 
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these mandates, and this decision had been pursued with equal loyalty by 
both sides. As regards Syria, he must confess that he was completely ignorant 
as to what had actually happened. He understood that, in the view of the 
French Government, the Emir Feisul had acted in a disloyal manner, and 
eventually French troops had had to enter Damascus; that Feisul had been 
deposed, and had subsequently disappeared. The action of the French had 
been accepted by the British, who had made no representations at all to the 
French Government in regard to that action. Feisul, as he had said, had been 
expelled. He had first gone to Palestine, and the last the British Government 
had heard of his movements was that he was at Haifa. In the meantime he 
had made no appeal at all to the British Government, and the last that that 
Government had heard was that he was going either to Switzerland or to 
the Hedjaz. Confronted with this problem, the British Government were 
bound by two obligations. Their first obligation was to the French, and this 
they had scrupulously observed. Their second obligation was to the Arabs, 
and that was, to recognise the independence of the Arabs in certain regions, 
with a reservation in regard to districts where the French had special 
interests. The French had been faced with great difficulties in Syria, and the 
British had equal, or even greater, difficulties now in Mesopotamia, where 
they had been compelled to undertake military operations on a considerable 
scale. These difficulties were largely due to the suspicion of the Arabs as to 
our intentions. The British Government were determined to carry out to the 
full the pledges that they had given in regard to the setting up of an indepen- 
dent Arab State. Their chief problem was to find a suitable head for that 
State. They had been willing to accept any Arab Sovereign that might be 
agreeable to the Arabs themselves, whether it was Abdulla or Zaid, or any 
other son of the King of the Hedjaz. Unfortunately, the Emir Feisul had 
quarrelled with the French and had now disappeared. Since then, the British 
Government had been told that it was possible that the Arabs in Mesopo- 
tamia might state that they would like as their Sovereign the Emir Feisul, 
whose prestige was greater than any other member of the Shereefian family. 
Feisul had fought with the British, he was a man of great courage, and a man 
who had experience of Western institutions. If the Mesopotamian Arabs 
should ask for Feisul, that request the British Government were bound 
seriously to consider. Indeed, they had no other alternative. He had dis- 
cussed the question with Mr. Lloyd George, who had agreed with him that it 
was only fair and right that on this question they should be perfectly frank 
with their French Allies. As he had said, the British Government had con- 
ducted no negotiations at all with Feisul. What the British Government 
desired was, before the matter proceeded any further, to place their French 
colleagues absolutely au courant with the situation. There was another small 
point to which he wished to invite the attention of the conference. Hitherto 
the British Government had been conforming strictly to the terms of the 
Sykes—Picot Agreement. The French Government would remember the areas 
‘A’ and ‘B,” which were to be to a less extent under the influence of the French 
and British respectively. Those areas remained as they had been under 
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the original agreement, with this slight modification, that Mosul had been 
taken out of the French area ‘A’ and placed in the British area ‘B’. He had 
heard the previous day that the French were making certain claims in the 
‘B’ area which could not be justified under the Sykes—Picot Agreement. He 
had been informed that the French had actually summoned the Arab sheikhs 
from as far south as Kerak, in area ‘B,’ to come to Damascus. If that were the 
case he must say at once that the British Government were bound to protest, 
and they might have to send up their troops into the threatened districts. 
He had no desire to exaggerate the point, and he was quite certain that all 
that was necessary was to bring it to the notice of the French Government for 
the latter to issue orders which would terminate the present situation. 

M. BERTHELOT said that the French Government had absolutely no inten- 
tion at all of going beyond the Sykes—Picot Agreement. It was inconceivable 
to him that General Gouraud should have any intention of encroaching upon 
the British sphere of influence. It was possible that the local French officials 
on the spot might have been guilty of a certain amount of excess of zeal, 
and on behalf of the French Government he wished to say that he would 
be glad to be acquainted with precise details as to what had been alleged. 
He was quite certain that there was a mistake, and that the French Govem- 
ment had only to be informed of the details in order to set the matter right. 

M. MILLERAND said that he had nothing to add to what M. Berthelot had 
stated, which represented the view of the French Government. 


Lord Curzon undertook to give M. Berthelot more precise details. 


M. Millerand said, as regards the first point which had been raised by Lord 
Curzon, he would say at once that the French Government had no idea but 
to be unswerving in their loyalty to their British colleagues. They were now, 
it appeared, asked to give their opinion in regard to the solicitations of the 
Arabs in Mesopotamia to be allowed to choose the Emir Feisul as the King 
of that country. This was a proposal which the French Government were 
bound to examine most closely, and he must say at once that it was beset 
with many difficulties. Lord Curzon, he thought, would fully understand 
how impossible it would be for the French Government to let Feisul, who 
had behaved in a traitorous manner to the French, occupy Mesopotamia as 
the King of that country, bordering, as it did, upon Syria, for which the French 
had a mandate. The French had been confronted with many difficulties in 
Syria, and these difficulties would be greatly augmented if, in close proximity 
to their zone, they had an Arab chief whom they had been compelled to fight 
and to expel. He was quite certain that the British Government, in an ane 
logous situation, would take the same view. 

Lorp Curzon said that M. Millerand had spoken of the Emir Feisul 4 
a man who had proved himself an enemy of France, and as one who had 
behaved in a traitorous manner. He himself was absolutely ignorant of the 
extent to which this imputation was justifiable. All the British Government 
knew was that Feisul had unfortunately had difficulties with the French, and 
had been expelled. He must, however, point out that Feisul had always beet 
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a very good friend of Great Britain; he had fought on the side of British 
troops, and on no occasion had he showed himself disloyal or unfaithful to 
the British. Moreover, the British Government had consistently advised 
Feisul, in his dealings with the French, to exercise the greatest moderation. 
What he wished to lay stress upon now was that the British Government had 
to look at this question from the Mesopotamian point of view. The British 
were committed by many proclamations to the policy of self-determination, 
and if the Mesopotamian Arabs now declared that they wished their future 
King to be the Emir Feisul, how, he asked, could the British Government 
ignore this request consistently with their pledges? France had had her 
difficulties in Syria, and these difficulties had been resolved by force of arms. 
The British difficulties in Mesopotamia were very great, even greater than 
those of France in Syria, he thought. Supposing the Mesopotamian Arabs 
desired Feisul as their King, what answer could the British Government give? 
To say that we acceded to this request would be an unfriendly act to France, 
and would place the British Government in a most difficult position. At the 
same time, he wished to add that if the French Government were prepared to 
regard this problem in a more favourable light, the British, on their part, 
would be ready to give any necessary guarantees as regards the Emir Feisul. 

M. MILLERAND said that he would ask leave to condense the situation into 
a few words. As Lord Curzon was probably aware, there had been several 
occasions when the French officials in Syria had had reason to complain that 
English agents in that country had been inciting certain Arabs against the 
French Administration. The French Government had not attached too 
much importance to these rumours, and they had decided to make no 
representations on the subject to the British. At the same time, he desired 
to bring it to the notice of the British representatives, and he was quite sure 
that there would be no reason to complain in the future. If; however, it was 
intended that the Emir Feisul was to be the King of Mesopotamia, this could 
only be regarded as a blow struck directly by Great Britain against French 
influence in Syria. The British apparently regarded Feisul as an excellent 
man, as an ally, and as a trustworthy person. But what would the Arabs 
generally think? Here was a man who had been expelled by the French for 
disloyalty and acts of treachery, and was at once accepted by the British in 
Mesopotamia. What would be the political consequences of this generally? 
He himself did not think that the Arabs in Mesopotamia would ask for Feisul 
to be their King, unless they were aware beforehand that their request would 
be granted. He did not think, therefore, that the question was likely to be 
raised. It would be quite easy to let the people on the spot know that there 
was no likelihood of its being granted. In any case, he must point out to his 
British colleagues that the French could hardly agree to one who had proved 
himself to be an enemy of France, being given the sovereignty of a country 
which actually bordered upon Syria. What were the facts? Feisul had been 
expelled from Syria, as he had behaved as a declared enemy of the French. 
This, he thought, constituted ample justification for Great Britain to tell the 
Mesopotamian Arabs, who might raise the question, that it was just as 
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impossible for the British to put on the Throne of Mesopotamia a man who 
had been chased out of Syria by the French as it would be for the French, in 
similar circumstances, to put on the Throne of Syria a man who had behaved 
badly to the British. 

M. BERTHELOT said that to establish Feisul in Mesopotamia would be to set 
up a focus of intrigue for the worst elements in Syria, who would desire te 
get into touch with him, and would place the French Government in that 
country in a very difficult situation. Some months previously Mr. Lloyd 
George had told him that it would be impossible for the French to come to 
any sort of agreement with Feisul.° He himself had taken a more optimistic 
view, and had said that he thought this would be feasible. Thhe sequence a 
events, however, had shown that Mr. Lloyd George had been right, and this, 
indeed, had been proved conclusively by experience. Feisul had carried out 
none of the engagements which he had undertaken. He had done his utmos 
to put difficulties in the way of the French Administration in Syria, and as 
soon as he saw the Entente were in difficulties he had taken advantage of the 
situation to intrigue with the Nationalist Turks, and he had placed the 
French in a very dangerous position. He himself must admit now that he 
had made a mistake in trusting Feisul, and he was sure that if Feisul was 
made King of Mesopotamia, Great Britain would shortly find herself con- 
fronted with the same difficulties. As soon as he was established in Mesopo- 
tamia he would almost certainly form bands in regions where they could not 
be reached by the French troops, which would attack the French soldiers: 
these bands would attack small bodies of French troops isolated in forts, and 
immediately after the attack would withdraw to inaccessible fastnesses. 
There would probably arise a most important situation. Lord Curzon had 
spoken of the great part played by the Arabs under Feisul in the conquest 
of Palestine. He himself was of opinion that Lord Curzon paid too high a 
tribute to the Arabs. The conquest of Palestine was really due to the 
gallantry of the British troops. To adopt the analogy of the hunting-field, 
the ‘brush’, after the ‘kill’, is sometimes handed to the lady who followed the 
hounds, although she was not in at the finish. The misfortune was that 
Feisul was a very good man, who was easily led astray by evil influences, and 
to these influences he had been subjected ever since he went to Damascus. 
M. Berthelot, proceeding, said he wished to clear his conscience vzs-d-ves the 
British Prime Minister. The French had done all they possibly could to 
come to an agreement with Feisul, but they found it impracticable. General 
Gouraud had been animated by exactly the same feelings, and up to the last 
moment had been prepared to withdraw his troops, but he had been com- 
pelled to go on, because he was satisfied that in reality Feisul never intended 
to make terms, and he (M. Berthelot) had reluctantly been convinced at last 
that there was no real possibility of coming to any agreement. He wished 
to warn the British of the dangers of setting up Feisul in Mesopotamia. He 
was a weak man, of very feeble character, of considerable prestige, but 
dangerous. 

9 Cf. Volume VII, No. 12, minute 1. 
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Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said that he agreed with M. Berthelot’s appreciation 
of Feisul’s character. The difficulty had always been that behind the Emir 
were sinister men who controlled him. He was a very able man, but, as M. 
Berthelot had said, as soon as he reached Damascus he went wrong and 
succumbed to evil influence. Lord Curzon and himself had endeavoured in 
London to come to some definite arrangement with Feisul, but this had been 
of no avail. To turn, however, to the concrete proposition before the confer- 
ence, M. Millerand had said that if the Mesopotamian sheikhs were told 
beforehand that in no circumstances would we accept Feisul they would 
not put his name forward. This might have been true a year ago. The 
situation was now quite different. He felt he must point out that, whereas 
Syria was within comparatively easy reach of the French, Mesopotamia was 
considerably further off; it was a long strip of country, and was extra- 
ordinarily difficult to control. Sir Percy Cox,'° in whom the British Govern- 
ment had great confidence, and who had unique experience of the Arabs, 
was confident that the Mesopotamians would ask for Feisul as their King. 
Supposing the Arab sheikhs in Mesopotamia did ask for him, and the British 
Government refused? The British already had 70,000 troops locked up 
in Mesopotamia, and, owing to recent trouble, they had been compelled 
to send another two divisions there. He need hardly point out that if 
the British accepted the sheikhs’ nominee and thereby got peace, it would 
be of enormous advantage to them. He quite agreed with M. Millerand 
that it might /ook like an unfriendly act. At the same time, he wished to point 
out that the British would have to maintain at least 70,000 men in Mesopo- 
tamia in order to force upon the Arab tribes a man that they disliked and did 
not want. He himself did not share the view of the French that Feisul would 
really be dangerous as King of Mesopotamia. It was important to arrive at 
a decision that day, as Sir Percy Cox was leaving for the East on Monday. 
Finally, he would ask the French to remember that the Arab tribes in those 
regions were entirely independent, and that our only means of controlling 
them—apart from a ruler of their own nation whom they desired—was by 
maintaining huge forces, which we could not afford. 

M. BERTHELOT interposed to say that there might be more than one Feisul. 

M. MILLERAND said that he desired to direct the attention of Mr. Lloyd 
George and Lord Curzon to the repercussion in Syria if Feisul were elected 
King of Mesopotamia. Mr. Lloyd George was well aware that in France he 
(M. Millerand) was accused of blindly following the British Premier in 
everything that the latter did. Of course, he himself attached no importance 
to this accusation. At the same time, he could not ignore the predisposition 
there was in certain quarters to believe this, and he did not wish to take any 
action which might lend colour to it. He was convinced that if Feisul was 
set up as King of Mesopotamia the effect in France would be disastrous and 
would make an explosion like a bomb. His enemies in France would say 
that it was quite enough for the French to kick out a man for the British to 


10 Sir P. Cox was then in England prior to his appointment to be High Commissioner for 
Mesopotamia. 
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give him promotion. From every point of view, therefore, he thought that 
the selection of Feisul for the Throne of Mesopotamia was most undesirable. 
He was most unwilling to add to Great Britain’s difficulties, but he must 
put the ‘brutal fact’ before them. 

Lorp Curzon said that M. Millerand and M. Berthelot had argued their 
point with great force, but he desired to ask them to consider the situation 
with which the British were faced in Bagdad and Mosul. The Arabs there 
did not want either Abdulla or Zaid, and he understood that they were 
anxious to have Feisul as their King. If the British refused this request, how 
could they square this refusal with the pledges they had given? If peace mn 
Mesopotamia depended on a single King, and if France would not allow her 
Ally to set up the King that the Arabs themselves desired—well, did the 
French realise what a serious situation would arise? It had been the great 
hope of Great Britain that in the next year Mesopotamia would have settled 
down, and they had lately come to believe that placing Feisul on the throne 
would contribute to this settlement. Now, however, they were faced by the 
not unnatural protest of France to this solution, and Great Britain was 
consequently confronted with a sequence of years of great expenditure, which 
she could not afford. What would the Arabs say? That here was a man who 
was quite good enough for France as King of Syria six months previously, 
but as he had been unfortunate enough to quarrel with France the Bntish 
were unable to set him on the Throne of Mesopotamia. Although the greatest 
weight must be attached to the views of M. Millerand, he would beg that 
the French President of the Council would consider the question closely from 
the British point of view. 


(At this point the discussion on the Mesopotamia question was inte!- 
rupted by the receipt of an intercepted wireless message (Appen- 
dix 3), which was translated into French by the interpreter.) 


(The conference adjourned at 1.30 p.m.) 


Poland and 
Russia 


Lympne, August 8, 1920. 


APPENDIX 2 TO No. 83 


Note from M. Kameneo to Mr. Lloyd George (telephoned through to Lympne m 
Sunday, August 8, 1920, at 11.45 a.m. by Mr. 7. T. Davies) 


M. Kamenev presents his compliments to Mr. Lloyd George and regrets to s4' 
that he has not received, as yet, any reply from Moscow with regard to the docu- 
ment of Friday last. He has, however, received a communication from Moscow 
in reply to his report of the meeting with Mr. Lloyd George on the 4th August 
and is now in a position to make the following statement on behalf of the Govern 
ment of the Russian Soviet Republic :— 


‘Immediately on the acceptance by Poland of the armistice terms, which 
will deal principally with the reduction of her armed strength, the Soviet 
Republic will be prepared to begin the withdrawal of her troops to the line 
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drawn by the Supreme Council on the 3rd December, 1918 [? 1919]"', and indi- 
cated once more by Lord Curzon of Kedleston in his note of the 2oth July to M. 
Chicherin,'? and considerably to reduce the number of Soviet troops on this line 
if the Allies, particularly France, undertake not to advance and not to support 
any advance against Soviet Russia on any front and withdraw the armies of 
General Wrangel from the Crimea.’ 


APPENDIX 3 TO No. 83 


The following is the copy of a telegram unofficially supplied to Downing Street 
by Marconi’s, and which has been sent by them to M. Kamenev. The formal 
communication from M. Kamenev is expected to be on these lines :— 


MOSCOW, August 8, 1920, 2.40 a.m. 
Please communicate British Government :— 


‘Half an hour before your message was delivered to Russian Government, 
latter received at last from Warsaw the answer of the Polish Government that: 
‘*It is ready to accept the proposal to send its delegates to Minsk for conclusion 
of armistice and for adoption of peace preliminaries.”” This document is the 
continuation of the negotiations inaugurated on the 31st July, in Baronovitch, 
where our delegates declared that they were ready to begin negotiations about 
armistice and peace preliminaries as soon as the Polish Government would 
inform us per wireless that full powers to that effect have been sent to their 
delegates. The latter, in answer, interrupted the negotiations and returned to 
Warsaw. Since that moment 126 hours elapsed until we were informed of the 
Polish Government’s consent to our proposal. Thus delay of the conclusion of 
the armistice is not in the least the outcome of our desires. Four hours after the 
reception of the Polish Government’s message, we answered: “Investigations 
being ordered.” It was made clear that the Moscow wireless station could not 
receive your message for reasons outside its power (interruption of communica- 
tions from atmospheric causes). As soon as the atmospheric conditions per- 
mitted, the People’s Commissariat for Foreign Affairs, on the 7th August, at 
2.24 a.m., sent to Warsaw an enquiry asking why no answer was given to the 
proposals made at Baronovitch. We take notice of your consent to negotiate 
an armistice simultaneously with negotiations for peace preliminaries, a de- 
cision which corresponds in full to our proposal of the 23rd July. Accordingly, 
our delegates will arrive at Minsk on the 11th August, and we propose to your 
delegates to cross the line on our front on the Chaussée Siedlice-Miedzyrzecz— 
Brest-Litovsk, on the gth August, at 8 p.m. 

‘While informing the British Government of the beginning of the negotiations 
between the Russian and the Polish delegates, which will take place on the 
11th August at Minsk, we express the belief that in this way the object at which 
you aim, namely, the cessation of hostilities and the establishment of peaceful 
relations between Russia and Poland on the basis of full independence of Poland, 
will be attained in the speediest and simplest way through direct negotiations, 
You will, therefore, no doubt acknowledge that the proposal you made to us so 
far as it really aims at the above-mentioned object is being fully covered by the 
impending Minsk Conference.’—CHICHERIN. 


(Received by telephone at Lympne, August 8, 1920, at 12.30 p.m.) 


11 Cf. Volume II, No. 34, minute 7 and note 6. 
12 See Introductory Note to Chapter IX. 
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No. 84 


1.0.P. 142E] British Secretary’s Notes of an Anglo-French Conference, held < 
Lympne, on Sunday, August 8, 1920, at 4.45 p.m. 


PRESENT: British Empire: The Right Hon. D. Lloyd George, Prime Minister; T:: 

Right Hon. the Earl Curzon of Kedleston, Secretary of State £: 
Foreign Affairs; The Right Hon. A. J. Balfour, Lord President of t 
Council; Admiral of the Fleet Ear] Beatty, First Sea Lord and Chr | 
of the Naval Staff; Field-Marshal Sir H. Wilson, Chief of the Gener. 
Imperial Staff; secreETARIEs, Sir M. Hankey, Lieutenant-Coloz: ; 
Storr, Mr. Philip Kerr. 

France: M. Millerand, President of the Council; M. Berthelot, Marsh: 
Foch. 

INTERPRETER: M. Camerlynck. 


Mr. Lioyp GEorGE said that since the conference had adjourned thi 
ee ee morning! its members had been trying to review the positicc 
Haain created by the attempts of the Bolsheviks to Bolshevise or dest: 
Poland, and to see what the Allies could do. What they wouk 
now like would be an appreciation of the situation from Marshal Foch anc 
to hear from him, supposing the Poles were smashed, what the _positios 
would be and what action the Allies could take, supposing, for instance, the 
Bolsheviks pushed right up to the German frontier. If it so fell out that the 
Germans were able to supply munitions, &c., to Russia, while Russia, o1 
her side, provided raw materials to Germany, then the blockade would be 
rendered nugatory, as Germany could supply all that Russia needed. 

Mr. BAtFour said: ‘Except cotton and wool, and, he thought, fertilisers’ 

Mr. Lioyp GEorcE said he understood that the Germans had plenty 
of phosphates. The position, however, was very serious, and he would ask 
Marshal Foch if he did not agree with him that if Germany were to ally 
herself with Soviet Russia, it would be a most formidable alliance. Before. 
then, the Allies decided on the actual proclamation they proposed to issue. 
they must determine what their policy was to be. 

MarsHAL Focu said that, if he understood the question rightly, he was 
asked to examine the situation of a Bolshevised Poland and the Bolsheviks 
actually in touch with the Germans; and, further, a mutual interchange 
of supplies of all kinds, the Germans providing Russia with everything that 
the Bolsheviks required, so that by this mutual exchange the result of the 
blockade could be minimised. If this were carried out, very considerable 
forces might he created on the strength of a Russo-German alliance. Indeed. 
a formidable power would be set up without the Allies being able to intervene, 
although they could exercise, of course, a certain amount of pressure on the 
Rhine. The hostile forces, however, would develop and expand more and 
more as time went on, and this development would be entirely to the 
detriment of the Allies. If Poland was extinguished he saw nothing for it 


t See No. 83. 
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but that Posen would come under Russia, contact with Germany would be 


.. established, there would be a union of forces, as he had said, and this would 
_ constitute a most formidable danger. In a word, if contact were established, 


it would be impossible to avoid the suppression and disappearance of Poland. 
As regards the question of what military support could be afforded to Poland, 
the Allies must endeavour to reinforce that country from outside to the utmost 


': extent of their power, but, at the same time, they must endeavour to lend 
‘» her assistance from inside. 


Mr. Lioyp GEorGE enquired how Marshal Foch thought the Allies could 
help Poland more than they were doing at present? 

MarsHAL Focu said that they must first get Poland to make a formal 
appeal to the Allies for assistance in the maintenance of her independence, 
and the Poles must make it quite evident that they were themselves absolutely 
determined to maintain her independence. If they responded to this appeal, 
the Allies must say to the Poles: ‘You have to relinquish Warsaw, and if you 


* are prepared to continue the struggle, then you must defend yourself on the 


* last line of defence left you.’ A form of redoubt could be established, either 
“ at Cracow or at Posen, but Posen was impracticable owing to communica- 
- tions being only through Germany. To sum up, the Allies must urge Poland 


to make a powerful appeal and to assert her resolution to defend the inde- 


- pendence of the country. The Allies would then consider all possible 
- measures of support, and proceed to take those measures, and they would 


suggest to the Poles that they should fall back upon Cracow, with which the 
communications were fairly good. These, Marshal Foch said, were pre- 
liminary conditions. Then, if the Allies decided on definite intervention, they 
must first blockade all the Russian ports, from Danzig onwards. They must 
support the Polish forces by providing equipment, munitions, and by forming 
cadres, sending officers and instructors, assuming, of course, that the Poles 
were willing to receive the latter. If the Poles declared their intention to 
defend their independence to the end, the Allies would blockade the Baltic 
States, and, as he had said, furnish all necessary equipment and material 
with a view to the reorganisation of the Polish army. Further, it would be 
necessary to blockade the Black Sea and give all possible assistance to 
General Wrangel. 

Mr. Lioyp GEorGE enquired what Marshal Foch thought of General 
Wrangel. 

MarsHAL Foc said that General Wrangel’s record, compared with that 
of other Russian generals, e.g., Yudenitch, Denikin and Kolchak, was 
superior to the rest. He had powers of organisation, and he succeeded in 
gaining the affection of the people under him, and also of his neighbours, 
such as the Cossacks of Kuban; that is to say, his neighbours were inclined 
to emulate his example and to start movements towards independence. 

ADMIRAL BEaTTyY enquired whether the Marshal’s proposal would not cut 
out Danzig altogether? 

MarsHAL Focu said that as long as it was possible to use the port of 
Danzig it must be utilised to the full. It would, however, have to be dropped 
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when the line of the Vistula was no longer tenable, but the Allies must do 
all in their power to prevent the Bolsheviks making use of it. 

Lorp Curzon asked whether Marshal Foch was aware of the difficulue 
of using the port at the present moment? 

MarsHaL Focu replied in the affirmative. 

ADMIRAL BEATTy pointed out that if Danzig should fall into the hands o 
Soviet Russia there would be no naval base from which the British flee 
could carry out the blockade of the Russian ports, except by using a place 
in a neutral country. 

MarsHa_ Foc explained that, as a matter of fact, Russia was victualled 
through Reval, Riga and the Baltic ports, and these, he thought, might be 
controlled. 

Mr. Lioyp GEORGE enquired how, assuming that the Bolsheviks cut off 
the corridor and shut off Poland from Danzig, the Marshal proposed to 
supply the Poles either in Posen or at Cracow? 

MarsHAL Focu said that at Cracow they were supplied via Trieste or 
Salonica. 

Mr. Lioyp Ge£orGE pointed out that this would involve our passing 
supplies through Czechoslovakia. 

MarsHAL Focu agreed, and added ‘Roumania and Hungary.’ 

Mr. Lioyp GEorGE said it was essential that Czechoslovakia should be 
on our side. Supposing, however, they refused? 

MarsHAL Focu said in that case we should have no means of communica- 
tion. He did not think that the Czechoslovaks would take their part in the 
struggle, but he did not anticipate their refusing passage to our supplies. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE stated that they had already done so. 

MARSHAL Focu enquired if this was by a strike. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said ‘Yes.’ To return to the Poles, he said that they 
had been struck a very severe blow. Moreover, it was an unfortunate fact 
that everybody hated them except the French, who were in the happy 
position of not being their neighbours. The Germans, the Lithuanians, the 
Czechoslovaks, all hated the Poles, and that was a source of considerable 
trouble to us. 

MarsHAL Focu explained that it was not on account of any love that 
he had for the Poles that he was making his present proposals to maintain 
Poland, but it was because it was essential to constitute a buffer State in order 
to combat Bolshevism and to prevent a union of Germany and Russia. 

Mr. Lioyp GEorcE repeated that there was this practical difficulty, that 
all the neighbours of Poland hated the country. Further, even to reach 
Roumania it would be necessary to cross Czechoslovakia, whose attitude was 
uncertain. All this led to the conclusion that, whatever steps the Allies took, 
they must not make too high-flown pronouncements, as our performances 
must certainly fall short of what was really necessary to support Poland 
against Bolshevism. There were two contingencies, he thought, to think 
about. He would take, first, the most unfavourable, that Polish delegates 
went to Minsk, where they would possibly be given the terms of which the 
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conference had seen that day! a forecast which might or might not prove 
a correct one; that is to say, they would have to have an army under a 
Russian proletariat control. Marshal Foch had told the conference that the 
Poles would not really fight for Warsaw. How, then, would it be possible 
to make them defend Cracow? To turn to the other contingency, when the 
armistice conference took place it was possible that the Bolsheviks might 
appear to offer terms which were quite favourable compared with the terms 
which had been offered by the Allies to Germany. This, however, would not 
be known until the following week. What he was leading up to was that 
the Allies must word their declaration in such a way as that they would not 
be committed to going on fighting Russia if the Poles accepted the Bolshevik 
terms. If Pilsudski accepted those terms—and it was quite possible, as he 
had said that morning, that Pilsudski might be playing a double game, but 
he was the popular man in Poland and he could not be removed—then the 
Allies could not go on fighting Soviet Russia. It was conceivable that in 
a week the Allies might be deprived of any excuse they now possessed for 
opposing the Bolsheviks. As to what assistance could be given to Poland, 
all they could do was to establish a rigid blockade, and this they could not 
do, as they had no naval bases; Reval, for instance, belonged to Esthonia, 
Helsingfors to Finland, and it was very doubtful whether Danzig could be 
utilised. 

ADMIRAL BEATTY interposed to say that without Danzig the blockade 
could not be carried out. 

Mr. Lioyp GEORGE, proceeding, said that he had been informed by 
Field-Marshal Wilson that the only supplies that the British could give to 
the Poles would be a certain amount of pack saddlery, sets of equipment, 
boots, clothing, and so on. As regards General Wrangel, if the Allies sup- 
ported him, they would get just as much entangled as they had been with 
Denikin, the support of whom had cost us from £50,000,000 to £ 100,000,000. 
If they decided to support General Wrangel, they would have to continue to 
do so until he could make terms of peace. That would involve the Allies in 
very considerable commitments. All that Great Britain could do would be 
to provide a certain amount of supplies and to give support from the sea, 
but that was all. 

Lorp Curzon said that only two days previously the British High Com- 
missioner at Constantinople had sent information to the effect that the latest 
news from the Caucasus showed that the advance of General Wrangel was 
creating a good deal of interest. The Daghistanis, for instance, had offered 
to raise the whole Caucasus against the Bolsheviks for the very moderate 
sum of £40,000. This idea might seem to be fantastic, but it appeared, or at 
any rate it was alleged, that the Caucasian people were ready to rise in 
return for a very modest sum and to give indirect help to General Wrangel. 

M. BERTHELOT said that the French Government had also received a 
certain amount of information more or less to the same effect. At the start 
the Bolsheviks had been hailed by the inhabitants of Batoum, the Georgians, 
the Daghestanis and other Caucasian races as liberators, but the Caucasians 
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had been exasperated by the brutal manner in which the Bolsheviks had 
acted, and they appeared to be disillusioned. It seemed, therefore, that the 
Bolsheviks might be faced with a certain amount of resistance from that 
quarter. In fact, the Allies might possibly obtain a certain amount of support 
there. The Bolsheviks, when they got to Batoum, obtained enough supplies 
of naphtha to last them for five or six months, and the Allies should consider 
the possibility of cutting off these supplies in the future, as this would deal 
a very serious blow to the Soviets. 

FrELD-MARSHAL WILSON said that to help the Poles to defend Warsaw or 
Cracow was one thing, but to carry war into Russia from the Crimea was 
another thing. Ifthe Allies decided on the latter policy, why should they not 
endeavour to enlist the help of the Finns and get Helsingfors? 

Mr. Lioyp GEorcE suggested that, in order to have something in concrete 
form, a series of proposals might be drawn up, showing what the Allies were 
prepared to do in certain contingencies. These proposals might be prepared 
by the military and naval advisers, on the one hand, and by M. Berthelot 
and Mr. Philip Kerr, on the other. At present the discussion was taking 
a rather wide range. The conference had been examining some very impor- 
tant problems, and they now wanted to get on to concrete facts. As regards 
the Field-Marshal’s proposal, they could not invite the assistance of the 
Finns now and drop them afterwards. 

M. MILLERAND said that he agreed with Mr. Lloyd George that M. 
Berthelot and Mr. Philip Kerr should submit a draft, which should be com- 
pleted later by the naval and military experts. He felt that it was necessary 
that the Allies should clearly envisage exactly what it was they desired to 
prevent.2, When they knew exactly where they were, it would be more easy 
to find the means to carry out their policy. What he thought was required 
at the moment was rather a sketch of their general policy than an outline of 
the naval and military measures. 

Mr. Lioyp GEorGE thought that the question was quite a simple one. 
Their policy was the maintenance of the independence of Poland, and had 
been so throughout. It only remained for the practical measures for the 
carrying out of this policy to be studied. 

M. MILLERAND said that he did not quite agree. Their policy included 
not only the independence of Poland, but also the maintenance of the stipu- 
lations of the Treaty of Versailles, each question being part of the other. 

Mr. Lioyp GEeEorcE stated that he did not quite understand how the 
Treaty of Versailles was affected, except to the extent that in the treaty the 
independence of Poland had been guaranteed; but that guarantee had been 
under the charter of the League of Nations. 

MarsHAL Focu interposed to say that Germany recognised that under the 
Treaty of Versailles the Allies had recognised the complete independence of 
Poland. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE agreed, but pointed out that the Allies were preparing 
to fight Russia, which had never recognised the treaty—and not Germany. 

2 In the typescript text this word was underlined. 
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M. MILLERAND said he had always before his eyes and in his mind the 
possibility of the union of Russia and Germany, and he felt it was essential 
that Germany should be warned that the Allies would never permit her to 
recover her Eastern provinces. 

Mr. Lioyp Georcr thought that it was quite sufficient to envisage one 
quarrel at a time, and he saw no reason to anticipate one with Germany. 
This would be only going out of their way to make further trouble. Indeed, 
he thought it would be a great mistake to try and stir up trouble with 
Germany before it was absolutely necessary. 

M. MILLERAND said that the representatives of the Allied Governments 
were now talking absolutely frankly between themselves, and they were 
studying what it was necessary to preserve and what precautions it was 
desirable to take. There were two things which required examination: the 
preservation of the independence of Poland, and, at the same time, the 
measures that should be taken to combat Bolshevism, and to meet the 
possible dangers arising from a conceivable union of Germany and Russia 
and the consequent threat from the German side. He had no intention of 
bringing any accusations against Germany before it was necessary. All he 
wished the conference to do was to discuss the measures to meet Bolshevism, _ 
and he suggested that they should now reduce to a written form the ideas and 
proposals arising from their discussions. 

Mr. Lioyp GEorcE suggested that the naval and military advisers should 
put down in writing what they thought it might be possible to do in order 
to assist Poland and to exercise pressure on Russia. 

M. BERTHELOT said that obviously on the political side certain measures 
might be taken to exert pressure on the Soviets. For instance, two days 
previously the Lithuanian Minister in Paris had said that if Poland would 
give substantial guarantees that Lithuania might keep Vilna and her fron- 
tiers, then Lithuania would be prepared to assist Poland. He certainly 
thought that the conference should consider the possibility of enlisting the 
sympathy and support of Lithuania and the other border States. As regards 
the Ukraine, the situation was very confused. Petlura had said some time 
previously that he had no objection to the Poles retaining Eastern Galicia 
and the Northern portion of the Ukraine. Since then, however, Petlura and 
his forces had been driven back. Again, Pablenko? was said to have 20,000 
or 30,000 men on the frontiers of Czechoslovakia who were absolutely pre- 
pared to fight the Bolsheviks. Then, again Finland had on several occasions 
stated her readiness to assist the Entente, and even, if necessary, to march on 
Petrograd. These various States asked for comparatively little in return for 
their services, but it was the fact that on various occasions they had put 
forward proposals in conversations which their Ministers had had with the 
Allied Powers. He himself thought it was perfectly possible that some, at 
any rate, of these States would take sides with the Entente Powers, which 
could not afford to ignore this possibility. He was quite prepared himself, 
with the assistance of Mr. Kerr, to draw up a rough outline of the political 

3 General O. Pavlenko commanded an anti-Soviet Ukrainian force. 
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situation, while at the same time the naval and military advisers were con- 
sidering the military measures to be adopted. 

Mr. Lioyp GEorGE pointed out that the proposals which had been agreed 
upon at the London Conference with the Soviet delegates* had put all idea 
of enlisting the support of the border States out of the sphere of practical 
politics. He suggested the terms of reference to the expert advisers might 
be:— 


What pressure of a naval and military character would it be possible to 
bring to bear upon the Bolsheviks in order to secure the real independence 
of Poland? 


(i) Internally, by helping with officers, technical advisers, munition 
and material; 
(i1) By a reimposition of the blockade. 


The experts should proceed, he thought, upon the assumption— 


(a) That a state of war did not exist with the Soviet Government; 

(6) That neither France nor England could send troops; 

(c) That the amount of money that each of the Allied countries would b 
able to subscribe must be strictly limited. 


M. MILLERAND said that he did not view the position in quite the same 
way as Mr. Lloyd George. He agreed that neither Great Britain nor France 
could send troops to fight in Poland. But for this very reason it was essential 
to enlist on the side of the Entente Powers and Poland whatever bordenng 
States might be disposed to lend their assistance, e.g., Roumania, Esthoma 
and Finland, all of whom disliked the Bolsheviks. On the other hand, steps 
must be taken to discourage other States, for instance, Germany, who might 
be inclined to help the Bolsheviks. For this it was essential to reassure al 
these States and to make them feel that if they gave their aid they could 
confidently rely on the Entente Powers. 

Mr. Lioyp Georce said that he perceived great difficulties in regard to 
the adoption of M. Millerand’s suggestions, and he reminded the conferenct 
that in the past their friends had had great reason to regret having taken 
sides with the Entente Powers. 

M. MILLeRANnp said that he did not agree. His own feeling was that thet 
people must be assured that the Entente Powers intended to oppose tht 
Soviets, and had absolutely no intention to come to terms with them. 

Mr. Lioyp Georce deprecated saying too much. He confessed he ¥# 
somewhat surprised to find a distinguished French statesman advocating tht 
adoption to-day of the same methods against Russia as Pitt had ut 
against France a little over a century ago! 


(The conference adjourned at 6.15 p.m.) 
Lympne, August 8, 1920. 
4 See Chap. X. 
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No. 85 


1.C.P. 142F] British Secretary's Notes of a Meeting held at Lympne on 
Monday, August 9, 1920, at 10.30 a.m. 


PresENT: British Empire: The Right Hon. D. Lloyd George, Prime Minister; The 
Right Hon. the Earl Curzon of Kedleston, Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs; The Right Hon. A. J. Balfour, Lord President of the 
Council; Admiral of the Fleet Earl Beatty, First Sea Lord and Chief 
of the Naval Staff; Field-Marshal Sir H. Wilson, Chief of the Im- 
perial General Staff; sEcRETARIES, Sir M. Hankey, Lieutenant- 
Colonel Storr, Mr. Philip Kerr. 
France: M. Millerand, President of the Council; M. Berthelot, Marshal 
Foch. 


INTERPRETER: M. Camerlynck. 


The conference had before them two draft documents :— 


1. A paper by the naval and military experts on naval and military means 
available for exercising pressure on the Soviet Government (Appen- 
dix 1). 

2. A draft paper by M. Berthelot and Mr. Kerr on political measures 
whereby pressure could be put on Russia (Appendix 2). 


Mr. Lioyp GeorcE invited M. Millerand to open the discussion. 

M. MILLERAND said that one of the two eventualities which had been 
envisaged at the meeting on the previous afternoon had been realised. The 
Bolshevik Government had sent a refusal,' and the British Government had 
consequently recovered its freedom of action. In these circumstances what 
were the Allies to do? It was quite certain that public opinion on both 
sides of the Channel was anxiously awaiting some statement which would 
give a clear orientation of the Allied policy now that the very conciliatory 
proposals made to the Soviets had been rejected. The Soviet refusal was, 
he thought, a natural consequence of the attitude that had been adopted. 
What measures were the Allies allowed to take? They had decided the 
previous day that it was impossible for France or Great Britain to send troops 
to Poland. This must, therefore, be excluded as impossible. They must, 
however, provide a maximum of war material, munitions, officers, &c., and 
they must endeavour to maintain free communication with Poland, which 
involved the settlement of the Danzig difficulty. They must then examine 
what assistance could be given from the military and maritime point of view 
in the Baltic and Black Seas. Directly these preliminary measures had been 
set in motion, they must examine to what extent they could obtain the 
support of the border States against Bolshevism. They could not expect these 
States actually to attack Russia, but they could be asked to set up a defensive 
barrier against Bolshevism. All this would involve the rupture of negotia- 
tions with the Soviet delegates. M. Kamenev and M. Krassin must, there- 


! Cf. No. 83, appendix 3. 
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fore, return to their own country. The above, said M. Millerand, were a 
series of measures which he hoped would be found sufficiently practical to 
enable the Allies to extract the best they could out of the situation. Further, 
as Marshal Foch and Marshal Wilson had pointed out, Poland must be asked 
to state clearly and unequivocally whether she meant to defend herself and 
to take all measures necessary to this end. That was the sum total of the 
steps which could be taken that day. It appeared to him that the mere pub 
lication of these measures would characterise both the common will and 
purpose of the Allies and their complete accord. The pronouncement, to 
which he had referred the previous day, in the circumstances now seemed 
to him to be somewhat premature. 

Mr. Lioyp GEorGE explained that when it came to taking hostile action, 
the difficulties of the British Government were greater than those of the 
French, as British public opinion was the more uncertain. The Bntsh 
Government had their difficulties in regard to going to war with the Bolshe- 
viks just as M. Millerand had had difficulties in France in making peace 
with the Soviets. He realised to the full those difficulties, and it was in const- 
quence of them that the British Government had taken the lead in initiating 
action which was more consonant with British than with French sentiment. 
In his view it was necessary to make it perfectly clear at the outset why the 
two Governments felt bound to take this action and what were the limitations 
within which they must proceed. In Great Britain it was not only the labour 
element which was opposed to war with the Soviets, but also moderate 
opinion, and even certain Conservatives were either definitely against war 
or most reluctant to enter upon it. On the following day he had to make 
a statement in the House of Commons, and he desired M. Millerand’s 
consent to certain propositions which had commended themselves to himself 
and his colleagues at Hythe:— 


1. The basis of the Allied action was the independence of Poland. There 
was no other justification for their interference. Poland was essential to the 
structure built up at Versailles. To this proposition there were four coro- 
laries :— 


(a) They must make it clear that their action was not merely ant- 
Bolshevik. If the British labouring classes thought that they were 
merely waging war upon Bolshevism, there would be very grave 
trouble. There was not equal danger of this in France, as France had 
had her revolution in comparatively recent times. Great Britain, 
however, had not been so recently inoculated. And there was this real 
danger, that the trouble might spread to the fleet as it had spread to 
the French fleet at Odessa.? For this reason it must be made clear that 
they were not waging an anti-Bolshevik war. 

(6) They were not going to war, as a Liberal paper stated in a leading 
article that morning, for the sake of the difference of forty-eight hours. 
The Allies demanded the cessation of hostilities by midnight on Monday. 
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The Bolsheviks had postponed the date till Wednesday. An explana- 
tion, therefore, was necessary that we were not going to war because 
of this difference of forty-eight hours. 


(c) It must be made clear that they were not going to war because—and 
this point really only concerned the British—the British had been 
snubbed, and in order to save British amour-propre which had been hurt 
at the non-acceptance of the British terms by the Bolshevik delegates. 


This corollary, said Mr. Lloyd George, was more difficult than the 
others, but it raised a vital point. Supposing on Thursday they heard 
that Poland had accepted the Bolshevik terms, they could not in those 
circumstances intervene. No doubt they might say that the nature of 
the terms interfered with the independence of Poland, but he wished to 
make it quite clear that it would be impossible to persuade the House 
of Commons to engage in a kind of half-war just because the Bolshe- 
viks had imposed terms which Poland had accepted. All this, Mr. 
Lloyd George said, was very vital. 


(d 


ee?” 


2. He would now come to the character of the war to be waged. They 
must make it quite clear to Poland that the Allies could not conduct the 
same kind of war on her behalf as they had conducted for the independence 
of Belgium. 


3. The next point—and he was glad that Marshal Foch had put it in the 
foreground—was the whole basis of the Allied action must be the initiative 
and exertions of the Poles themselves. This would also have to be made 
clear to the House of Commons. Practically all the present trouble had been 
brought on Poland by the Poles’ own actions, and by their foolish attack 
after the collapse of Kolchak and Denikin against the advice of Marshal 
Foch and His Majesty’s Government. All this was past history, but the 
Poles were acting to-day in exactly the same foolish manner. He had seen 
a very striking letter from the French Minister pointing out that there were 
in Poland 600 first-rate officers, including, probably, the best Chief of the 
Staff that the world had seen since Berthier—General Weygand was a most 
remarkable man, and yet when he gave advice the Poles would not follow 
it—and at the very moment when the Bolsheviks were marching into the 
heart of Poland, General Pilsudski disregarded all these officers. This conduct 
of Pilsudski’s might be mere swagger, but it was really disloyalty of a 
treacherous character. He would like to ask Marshal Foch his view of the 
Soviet forces. He himself understood that the Bolshevik armies were not well 
equipped or well organised. They had acertain amount of fairly good cavalry 
and two or three good generals. They were a long way, however, from their 
railheads, and it should have been easy to stop them but for the incredible 
incompetence of the Poles. If the Poles refused to fight, the Allies could not 
support them, nor could they put them into category ‘A’ or even category 
‘B’ of mandated countries under the League of Nations. He agreed to the 
imposition of the blockade in the Baltic and Black Seas and to the supply of 
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material to the Poles and to General Wrangel. He hoped Marshal Foch and 
the other expert advisers would explore what assistance the border States 
could provide. The Lithuanians could not be counted upon, as they had 
just ratified the Treaty of Peace with Russia. There remained Esthonia, 
Roumania and Finland. He had seen a press telegram that morning stating 
that Hungary would send 150,000 men to attack the Bolsheviks, but he did 
not attach much importance to this. 

M. MILLERAND said that he fully realised the difficulties to which Mr. 
Lloyd George had referred, of satisfying public opinion. He quite agreed 
that the heads of the two Governments must take all possible steps to reduce 
to a minimum the resistance—which was offered in all good faith—that they 
would encounter from that opinion. He agreed on three points :— 


1. They must make it clear that the Allies were not merely anti-Bolsheviks. 

2. That they were not fighting a political or social conception. 

3. That they were not going to war because of the difference of a few hours 
in the time. 


In these points he was in agreement with Mr. Lloyd George. The fourth 
point he would be asked to be allowed to probe to the bottom. He under 
stood Mr. Lloyd George to say that if General Pilsudski accepted the Bol- 
shevik terms the Allies could do nothing. He himself did not hold this view 
for the following reason. Mr. Lloyd George had said with much force that 
from all accounts, and as far as we could judge, Pilsudski’s attitude was one 
of treachery. He agreed. Pilsudski had probably only one aim, to keep 
himself in power, and to do this he might negotiate to-morrow with the 
Bolsheviks. He might agree to become the head of a Soviet Government in 
Poland. Did this mean, however, that the Allies were to withdraw altogether: 
Were they to do nothing, because the Government, which was a nominal 
Government only, had accepted the Soviet terms? M. Millerand said that 
he always came back to his original conception and his starting-point, and 
that was that the Allies were fighting anarchy and were struggling to prevent 
anarchy preying on the whole world. There was no reason, he thought, to 
relinquish the struggle even though anarchy could find fresh accomplices 
in Poland to-morrow. He conceived it to be the duty and the interest of the 
Allies to maintain a consistent attitude. In this connection he wished to pul 
a clear question to Mr. Lloyd George: what line did His Majesty’s Gover- 
ment intend to take with M. Kamenev and M. Krassin? Their game wa 
obvious. While Soviet armies were advancing, here in England their two 
Russian delegates were procrastinating and, as it were, amusing the audience, 
while giving verbal} satisfaction to everybody. He had heard indirectly the 
previous day that M. Krassin was quite prepared to go to Paris in order t0 
discuss the Russian debt with him. M. Millerand said that he did not for 
a single moment give any serious consideration to this proposal. The Allie 
must say in the clearest possible way, whether by military action in Poland. 
or by diplomatic measures in London, that while Soviets were spreadi0g 
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anarchy by every means they could the Allies were determined to bar the 
way to this anarchy and would shrink from no sacrifice to achieve their object. 
Poland, of course, must be asked to bear her part. Moreover, the Allies must 
not be deceived by any new manceuvre on the part of the Soviet Government, 
who would say: “This is none of your business; Pilsudski, who is head of the 
Polish Government, has accepted our terms, and everybody is pleased. You 
have no right to interfere.’ The Allies, of course, must not be deceived by this 
verbiage. They were faced with anarchy which would disseminate itself by 
every means in its power, by words, by ruses, by force. This anarchy must 
be fought, but it could not be fought successfully unless the Allies showed 
a united front. He well understood the internal difficulties of the British 
Government; but he would ask permission to give a personal experience of 
his own. On the rst May the French Government were faced with a very 
grave problem.* Eventually they made up their minds and decided to resist 
overtures and not to negotiate. To-day the Allies were confronted with the 
same situation. They had, however, right on their side, and they would 
have, he was sure, the great majority of public opinion in England supporting 
them as soon as that opinion was enlightened. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said that M. Millerand’s experience was not applic- 
able in the case of Great Britain, for this reason. The French population 
was mainly peasantry. In Great Britain the peasants did not form one-eighth 
of the population, the remainder being industrial. France had one-half its 
population peasantry, who were anti-industrial. The two situations conse- 
quently were very different. In France, as in other countries, including some 
he himself knew intimately, the peasant portion of the population intensely 
disliked the industrial, as the latter took labour away from farms by 
offering better wages. As regards M. Millerand’s questions, he proposed to 
answer them by asking other questions. Poland, as a matter of fact, had 
a Government, and was not merely under a supreme command. If the 
Polish Government accepted terms which the Allies regarded as fair, were 
the Allies to go on fighting Bolshevism? In that case Poland presumably 
would be the ally of the Soviet, and would have started institutions in 
sympathy with the Soviets. If the Allied game was to proclaim [sic] Sovietism, 
were they to proclaim Sovietism in Poland, and, with this in view, were 
they to blockade Poland? He still maintained, therefore, his first proposi- 
tion, that Poland must be the basis of the Allied actions. It was quite 
impossible for them to go on if Poland accepted the terms of peace offered. 
As Mr. Balfour had just reminded him, it must be a peace after} Poland had 
been informed of the steps the Allies were prepared to take in her support. 
If after receiving this information Poland still desired to make peace, the 
British Government could not possibly ask the House of Commons to sanction 
heavy expenditure and the blockade of Poland as well as of Russia. 

Secondly, what was to be done with M. Kamenev and M. Krassin? This 
was a matter which he must discuss with his colleagues at Hythe, and with 
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the Cabinet; but his own very hasty conclusion was that the Cabinet would 
be in favour of trading with Russia because there was so much raw matenal 
in that country which was sorely needed by the whole world, and becaus 
the British Government believed that the resumption of trading would have 
the effect of disintegrating Bolshevism. In other words, they thought that the 
risks that the Soviet Government would be running by the resumption a 
these relations would be greater than the risks that the Allies would run, a, 
when in a position to compare the two forms of government side by side, 
society, as generally organised, would prefer democracy to Sovietism. Ths, 
however, must not be regarded as his final answer, but he and his colleagues 
thought that if the terms imposed by Russia were refused by Poland, and 
were of such a nature that Poland was justified in refusing them, then 
Kamenev and Krassin must leave England. On the other hand, if the term 
were accepted by Pilsudski and the Polish Government, the British Gover- 
ment could not terminate the agreement they had reached with the Sowet 
delegates. He would like to remind the conference that these delegates came 
. over to restart trading relations, after certain conditions had been laid down; 
and if the Poles accepted terms of peace, and if the conditions under which 
the Russian delegates had come to London were strictly observed, thos 
delegates could not be asked to leave. They might, however, do this; they 
might say that if by the following Sunday night, or some other reasonable 
date, no armistice had been offered to and accepted by the Poles, then 
Kamenev and Krassin must leave the country. 

Continuing, Mr. Lloyd George said that he had three more proposals to 
make :— 


(a) That a telegram should be sent that afternoon to the Polish Gover 
ment stating what measure of support the Allies were prepared to 
offer, and the nature of that support. 


(b) A telegram should be sent'to the United States of America asking the 
Washington Government to assist in the Allied arrangements for 
supplying material, &c., to Poland, and for blockading Soviet Russi. 


(c) In regard to this proposal, Mr. Balfour was, Mr. Lloyd George said, 
diffident, but it was to the effect that the League of Nations might b 
brought in for the purpose of the blockade. Under the Covenant of 
the League action might perhaps be taken to assist a member of the 
League to maintain its independence. The whole League could b 
invited to join in exercising [exerting] economic pressure on the Soviet, 
that is to say, that no member of the League would supply goods to 
Russia. Germany and the United States, who were not members of the 
League, should also be invited to associate themselves in these missions. 
That is to say, the blockade and any economic pressure. 


Mr. BAtrour said that he was afraid that the idea of utilising the League 
of Nations was impracticable. 
M. MILLERAND said he would ask permission to speak quite frankly in 
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regard to the points raised by Mr. Lloyd George. The latter’s propositions 
unfortunately did not appear to him to respond to the exigencies of the 
situation. He feared that the British Government had not begun to appre- 
clate the strength of public opinion in France and elsewhere, and dismay 
unless that Government adopted a perfectly clear cut attitude towards the 
Soviets. But a much worse impression would be caused if it were thought 
in France that there was any idea of inviting the co-operation of Germany. 
Such a step would be construed as a complete surrender. He hoped the 
conference would pardon him for repeating what he had already said, but 
Soviets were pursuing their purpose with quite remarkable steadiness and 
ability, and they would so pursue it to the end. The measures that it was 
now proposed to take, and which, in his opinion, were not too coherent, could 
only have the effect of strengthening the Soviets. It appeared to be proposed 
that relations with the delegates of the Soviets in London should still be main- 
tained. All he himself had to say was this: Ever since the 19th July the Soviet 
Government had been laughing at the Allies. This attitude, he thought, was at 
once regrettable and dangerous. Any sign of weakness on the part of the Allies 
would be exploited by the Bolsheviks to the full, and much capital would be 
made out of it. The situation could only be saved in one way, and that was 
by the adoption of an attitude which was open to no misunderstanding. He 
was not proposing that they should insult the Soviets, or that they should 
indulge in any manifestations of dislike, but was merely asking that the 
Soviets should be told: ‘We have had enough of this fooling. You are not 
in earnest; you do what you like; you do not reply to our communications. 
Henceforward all relations between us, of whatever kind, are broken off.’ 
For two days the conference had been seeking some definite agreement. If 
this were not found by the following day what would the world say? That 
absolutely no progress of any kind had been made. It was necessary, there- 
fore, to decide the measures they proposed to take, and announce these 
measures in unmistakable terms to the world. It had been suggested that 
Roumania, Lithuania and the other border States should be invoked to 
assist. The brunt, however, must fall upon the French and British, and them 
alone. It seemed that the British Government desired to continue to hold 
conversations with M. Kamenev and M. Krassin, who belonged to a Govern- 
ment which refused to recognise either law or faith. Week by week the 
Soviets were granted a further extension of time. If this went on, it would 
soon be too late. He was sure that the British Government were really just 
as convinced as were the French that the Soviets were dangerous and 
treacherous, that the defence of Poland was in reality the defence of the 
peace of Europe, and—as Mr. Lloyd George had said—it was essential to 
prevent the loss of the fruits of victory as enunciated in the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles. 

There was one more point. That was that there was something superior to 
purely material considerations, and that was the moral side of the question. 
The whole world must be made to understand that the two Great Powers— 
Great Britain and France—were resolved implacably to resist Bolshevism, 
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and never to give way to it. Therefore, the Soviets must be told that we 
would have no more procrastination, and that relations were broken off. 

Mr. Lioyp GEorcE said he did not agree with M. Millerand’s general | 
propositions, which did not seem to him to correspond to reality. The point | 
was whether M. Kamenev and M. Krassin were to leave England the follow- 
ing day, or at the beginning of next week. That was all. As regards th 
alleged procrastination, he would remind M. Millerand that France had 
already General Weygand and 600 officers in Poland, and that she had 
troops engaged in unloading and forwarding supplies. As regards the British. 
a portion of the fleet had gone to Helsingfors and another portion had pro 
ceeded to Danzig and Copenhagen. Further, a warning had been sent to 
the British fleet in the Black Sea to prepare for eventualities. Any other 
measures that Marshal Foch would like to suggest that were feasible, he was 
prepared to adopt. He would not delay a single hour. In the meantime he 
assumed that France was already sending munitions. 

To return to the question of the Russian delegates in London. The Britsh 
Government must have some time to consider their action as they were 
principally concerned and not France. They had to consider and consul 
Italy, Belgium and Japan, who had agreed to these delegates being invited, 
before any final decision was reached. For the rest, he could think of nothing 
which the British Government could do that they were not doing—provided, 
of course, that the House of Commons, whom he must consult, sanctioned 
the measures it was proposed to take. 

M. MILLERAND said he was very glad to take note once more of the steps 
which Mr. Lloyd George said had been taken, and would be taken. At the 
same time a statesman of the calibre of Mr. Lloyd George did not need to 
be taught that it was not only the substance that mattered, but also the form: 
and it was for this reason that he thought that the retention of M. Kamenev 
and M. Krassin in London was indefensible. It would stultify all the 
excellent steps that the Allies were-taking and the preparations that they 
were making to stem Bolshevism. To blockade Russia on the one hand, and 
at the same time to consider the question of the resumption of trading rela- 
tions was a contradiction in terms. 

Mr. Lioyp GEORGE interposed to say that the conference was not at 
present discussing the resumption of trading. 

M. MILLERAND, continuing, said that he saw no reason why M. Kamenev 
and M. Krassin should remain in London. It looked as if the Allies were 
giving back with the one hand what they were taking with the other. He 
wished to impress upon the conference the importance from his point of view 
of the British Government breaking off negotiations with the Russian dele- 
gates. As he had already said, the game of the Soviets was only too obvious. 
It was to drag things on from day to day; to employ every ruse and every 
manceuvre in order to gain time; to say one thing and to do another. It was 
not possible for the Allies on the one hand to make war, and on the other 
hand to hold out the olive branch. He was sure there was only one thing to 
do. That was to break off all relations. 
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Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said that there would be more point in M. Millerand’s 
representations if M. Millerand could point out anything that could be 
possibly done that Great Britain was not doing for Poland? He and his 
colleagues had no intention on their return to London of seeing M. Kamenev 
and M. Krassin, but he must remind M. Millerand that those delegates had 
been invited to London on certain conditions; and that those conditions had 
been accepted. So long as those conditions were scrupulously observed it 
was not possible for the British Government to turn the delegates out of the 
country at once. Unless the British Government were in a position to say to 
the delegates: ‘All negotiations with the Soviets will be broken off by next 
Monday unless favourable terms are offered to Poland,’ the last means of 
bringing pressure to bear upon the Soviets would be removed. If the dele- 
gates violated the conditions on which they had agreed to come to England, 
that was another matter. In such an event he agreed with M. Millerand 
that they must be cleared out. But this hardly affected the Polish question. 
He would ask M. Millerand if he proposed still to go on blockading Russia, 
supposing the Polish question were settled in a manner which was acceptable 
to Poland? Ifso, Great Britain would certainly not concur in such a policy. 
The fundamental basis of the Allied action was the independence of Poland. 
So long as that was menaced the Allied Governments would carry on. 

M. MILLERAND said that he would like to have under his eyes the tele- 
grams sent during the last three weeks by the British Government to the 
Soviets, to read them to Mr. Lloyd George, and to draw his attention to all 
the conditions which Mr. Lloyd George had laid down and to which the 
Soviets had not replied. And now Mr. Lloyd George said: ‘I have no know- 
ledge that the Soviets are not going to treat the Poles properly, and yet on this 
assumption you are asking us to turn Kamenev and Krassin out.’ He would 
only tell Mr. Lloyd George that if he could hold in his hands the replies of 
the Soviet Government during the last three weeks he would find that they 
had made fools of us. If only Mr. Lloyd George would see the facts as they 
were, what had been written and what replies had been given, he would 
see at once what the Soviets really were and would have no doubts whatsoever 
about it. There was only one means by which pressure could be exercised, 
and that was to show the door to MM. Kamenev and Krassin and to tell 
them that they had made a laughing stock of the British Government sufhi- 
ciently long. The British Government could say to MM. Kamenev and 
Krassin: ‘If the Soviets make peace with Poland, if they recognise its indepen- 
dence, and if they do not impose a Soviet form of Government, then you can 
return.’ That would only mean another journey for MM. Kamenev and 
Krassin, and would not give them much trouble. There was only one means 
of putting pressure on the Soviet, and that the British Government were 
giving up. You might enter into a conversation with the Soviets, and you 
might expect a reply in one week, and you might say that if that reply was 
acceptable MM. Kamenev and Krassin would be retained, but otherwise that 
they would be expelled. He himself, however, could tell Mr. Lloyd George 
that within one week he would simply have another half-and-half answer, 
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and that answer would come from Warsaw. If MM. Kamenev and Krassin 
were to be retained, he himself would be deeply sorry. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said that M. Millerand must remember how the 
present state of affairs had come about. The present trouble had been 
brought about less by the Soviet forces than by the Poles themselves. Con- 
trary to the advice of every ally, they had invaded Russia, and they had done 
this after the Soviets had made a peace offer. That offer had been declined, 
and Russia had been invaded without warning. Let us assume, as might 
be the truth, that the Bolsheviks were the greatest ruffians in the world. 
Suppose the same thing had happened in our own countries. What would 
have happened then? He recalled that Germany had invaded France with- 
out warning, and that France had declined to make peace, except under 
the sternest conditions. He himself would be reminded of that to-morrow 
in Parliament. If the Soviet Government had invaded Poland—instead of 
Poland having made a sudden attack and occupied territory populated bv 
26 million Russians—the British Government would have had no difficulty in 
expelling MM. Kamenev and Krassin. By every rule of war the Russians 
were entitled to punish the Poles and to exact guarantees against the further 
invasion by them. That was our weakest point, and he would be constantly 
reminded of it in Parliament on the following day. He admitted that the 
Bolsheviks were not a very nice people. But what was to be said of Pilsudski? 
It had been suggested that he was a traitor to his own people and to his 
allies. M. Millerand’s own mistrust of Pilsudski was almost as great as that 
of MM. Kamenev and Krassin. What, then, did he propose? Turn out 
Kamenev and keep Pilsudski? If we were really allowing ourselves to be 
played with and fooled about, he would agree to expel them. Was there, 
however, any step which could have been taken to help Poland which had 
not been taken? Supposing Kamenev and Krassin had been turned out three 
weeks ago, would that have prevented the Soviet forces from getting to 
Warsaw? If they were turned out to-morrow, would that affect the question 
in the slightest degree? What had enabled the Russian Soviet forces to get 
so close to Warsaw was not so much the Soviets as the action of Pilsudsk 
himself. 

M. MILLERAND said he was ready to sacrifice Pilsudski to Mr. Lloyd 
George, but that did not alter the situation. We were at present in a very 
difficult situation and could not afford to set aside any precautions. There 
was only one means of exercising pressure on the Soviets, and that was to get 
rid of MM. Kamenev and Krassin. If the Soviet had sent them to London 
it was not because of their beaux _yeux, but because they were useful to them. 
If they were put out of doors we could say: ‘If you do not grant terms to 
Poland we will have nothing more to do with you.’ He quite agreed with 
Mr. Lloyd George as to the origin of the present state of the Polish-Russian 
struggle. If the Poles were to be chastised for it, so much the better. We were 
not, however, considering so much the security of Poland as that of Europe 
itself, which was threaten[e]d by the Soviets, and he very much regretted 
not to use this means of pressure. 
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Mr. Lioyp GEorcE said it was no use suggesting that to turn out MM. 
Kamenev and Krassin would save Warsaw. It was a dramatic action, but 
it did not affect the military situation. The only thing that would affect that 
was Marshal Foch’s measures. He thought this matter had now been discussed 
at sufficient length, since he could take no action without consulting his 
colleagues in the Cabinet and his Allies. He presumed that the Foreign 
Secretary would now take the matter in hand. 

Lorp Curzon said the right thing to do would be to summon Belgian, 
Italian and Japanese representatives, and consult them as to the situation. 

ADMIRAL BEATTY interposed at this point. M. Millerand, he said, had 
stated that this was not a question of war with Soviet Russia. The military 
assistance was to be confined to advice by officers, and material aid. The 
naval assistance, however, involved active participation in a form of war in 
the Baltic, which entailed our running considerable risks. He wished to say, 
as the professional head of the British navy, that it was a most unpopular 
service, involving all the risks of war and none of the glamour and glory. 
The hardships involved were very considerable, and on their return the 
seamen were always met with reproaches, such as that the navy was the 
weapon of the capitalist against the labouring classes. This, as stated by 
the Prime Minister, had had a certain effect on British sailors, and might 
be expected to have more. He would therefore ask for the co-operation of 
the French navy on as large a scale as possible, in the form of cruisers and 
destroyers. He would again emphasise the fact that if Danzig was not avail- 
able as a base, then it would not be possible to carry out a blockade. As 
regards the Black Sea, the situation was different there. The navy could 
achieve something there of considerable value. If there was any question of 
not assisting General Wrangel, then he could see no reason for embarking 
on a blockade, with all its risks, which would achieve little beyond moral 
effect and might be brought to an end by the fall of Danzig. 

Mr. Lioyp GEorcE said that this was a very essential statement, which 
showed why, before taking action, he wanted to make overwhelmingly clear 
to British public opinion, both to the men of the navy and to the working 
classes, that everything possible was being done to achieve peace. He did 
not disagree with M. Millerand that the present rulers of Russia wanted to 
crush or Bolshevise Poland. He did not wish the working classes to be able 
to say, however, that he missed any chance of making peace. If they could 
say so with truth, it would rot the navy, and it would rot the working classes 
and lead to the triumph of Bolshevism in England. 

M. MILLERAND said that he would reply at once to Admiral Beatty that 
the French navy would be available to co-operate; that is to say, he would 
accept in principle; but he would have to consult with the Ministry of 
Marine as to the numbers and types of ships available. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE then handed M. Millerand a documents which had 
been prepared to summarise the conclusions of the meeting. 

M. MILLERAND said that, before discussing the document, there was one 


S Not appended to filed copy: see, however, below. 
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statement which he must at once make, namely, that in paragraph 3 (a)§ 
the word ‘Germany’ must be omitted. He would prefer that that word should 
disappear at once, otherwise he would have to enter a formal protest at the 
end of the document. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said he did not think it would be possible to blockade 
Russia effectively unless Germany by some means were induced not to send 
machinery or goods. He did not mind, however, how it was done. 

M. MILLERAND said that you could forbid Germany, by direct or indirect 
action, from favouring the Soviet; but to invite Germany to act on an equality 
with the Allies was going too near to a certain newspaper article which had 
lately appeared and which had caused a certain reverberation.” 

Mr. Lioyp GEorGE said it was impossible to forbid Germany to supply 
locomotives and machinery to a country with which she was at peace. He 
did not think that was possible. It was not provided in the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles that Germany should not engage in trade with Russia, even if Russia 
were at war with the Allies, and, as Mr. Balfour had suggested, such trade 
might be carried out under the guise of trade with Poland. Hence, somehow 
or other it was necessary to secure—he did not like to use the word ‘collabora- 
tion’ or ‘co-operation’—but at least the adhesion of Germany. 


6 For the original text of this paragraph see below. 

7 The reference would appear to be to an article in The Evening News of July 28, 1920, by 
Mr. Winston Churchill, Secretary of State for War and Air. Mr. Churchill had there 
stated in particular: ‘Poland is the lynch-pin of the Treaty of Versailles. ... It was hoped 
by those who framed the Treaty of Versailles to create in Poland a living, healthy, vigorous 
organism which should form a peaceful barrier between Germany and Russia and between 
Russian Bolshevism and Western Europe. 

“The ruin and collapse of Poland, either from external violence or internal subversion, 
and the incorporation of Poland as a whole in the Russian Bolshevist system, would sweep 
away the barrier on which so much depends and would bring Russia and Germany into 
direct and immediate contact. 

‘Should such an event unhappily take place, it is necessary to realise that an awful, yet 
in some ways wonderful, choice will be presented to Germany. 

“Beaten as they have been in the war, powerless as they are in so many matters, the 
German people will have it in their hands either to renew and redouble the miseries of 
Europe, or to render a service to civilisation of the very highest order. 

“It will be open to the Germans either to sink their own civilisation in the general 
Bolshevist welter and spread the reign of chaos far and wide throughout the Continent; or, 
on the other hand, by a supreme effort of sobriety, of firmness, of self-restraint and of 
courage—undertaken, as most great exploits have to be, under conditions of peculiar 
difficulty and discouragement—to build a dyke of peaceful, lawful, patient strength and 
virtue against the flood of red barbarism flowing from the East, and thus safeguard her 
own interests and the interests of her principal antagonists in the West. 

“If the Germans were able to render such a service, not by reckless military adventure 
or with ulterior motives, they would unquestionably have taken a giant step upon that path 
of self-redemption which would lead them surely and swiftly as the years pass by to 
their own great place in the councils of Christendom, and would have rendered easier the 
sincere co-operation between Britain, France and Germany on which the very salvation of 
Europe depends.’ 

In a newspaper article of August 2 Dr. Simons stated: ‘We can approve neither a 
Western European crusade against Bolshevism nor a “‘holy’”’ Bolshevist war against Western 
Europe .. . German policy . . . will remain honestly neutral.’ 
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M. MILLERAND said that to put ‘Germany’ in this paragraph raised a 
number of issues of a delicate character which would have to be discussed 
thoroughly, and he hoped it would not be done. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorGceE asked what was the practical manner in which 
M. Millerand proposed to prevent Germany from trading with Soviet Russia. 
Unless he could get Germany in, the only result of all our action would be to 
drive the Soviet into the arms of Germany. 

M. MILLERAND said he thought it would be possible to find some means of 
preventing Germany from coming to the aid of the Soviet. He asked, how- 
ever, that the question should not be gone into at present, because it involved 
questions of law and questions of the text of agreements. It would be possible 
to discuss the matter later, but it would be better not to mention Germany 
now. He recalled that only the previous day, almost as a joke, it had been 
suggested to call Germany to collaborate with the Allies in certain matters 
versus Russia and to give her a seat on the League of Nations. Very grave 
and delicate questions, however, were involved. One day it would be neces- 
sary to discuss them. He did not wish to complicate the present proposals by 
naming the Germans as collaborators. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said that the conference were really discussing a 
practical question. M. Millerand seemed to have suggested that Warsaw 
could be saved by turning MM. Kamanev [sic] and Krassin out of London 
and by allowing Germany to supply locomotives to Russia. If once Russia 
obtained a coterminous frontier with Germany, these two nations could defy 
the blockade of the whole of the British and French fleets. Germany would 
supply the necessary locomotives and machinery and Russia could supply 
the grain. It was necessary, therefore, to know exactly where we stood. If 
M. Millerand’s prejudice against Germany was stronger than his prejudice 
against Bolshevism, he would like to know it at once. 

M. MILLERAND said that if a translation of the document were ready, 
when they came to the passage relating to Germany he would have a practical 
proposal to make. 


(M. Camerlynck then read the document, the amended version of which 
Is given in Appendix 3.) (For final version, see Appendix 2 to I.C.P. 
142-G.8) 


Paragraph 1 (1). 

M. MILLERAND suggested the omission of the last three words, ‘against 
external attack,’ and the substitution of the words ‘within her ethnographic 
frontier.’ 

Mr. Lioyp GEorGE accepted. 


Paragraph 1 (4). 

After some discussion, Mr. Ltoyp GEorGE proposed to add the words 
“unless the Treaty of Versailles is thereby infringed.’ 

M. MILLERAND accepted. 


8 No. 86. 
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Paragraph 2 (a). 
At M. MILLERAND’s suggestion the words in italics were omitted :-— 


“That their action 1s not analogous to that which they undertook in the case 
of Belgium, for it will not involve the despatch of Allied troops to Poland.’ 


MarsHAL Focu did not like the use of the word ‘troops,’ as it might appear 
to prohibit even technical corps, &c. 

At Lorp Curzon’s suggestion, the word ‘further’ was inserted before 
‘Allied troops,’ to meet Marshal Foch’s objection. 
Paragraph 3 (a). 

The original draft of this paragraph was as follows :— 


% 


‘Interruption of contact between Russia and the outside world, partly 
by naval action, partly by securing the co-operation of the members of the 
League of Nations, and also of the United States and Germany.’ 


After considerable discussion as to the desirability of including mention 
of the League of Nations, and more particularly of Germany, which was 
strongly objected to by M. Millerand, the paragraph was redrafted to read 
as follows :— 


“Interruption of contact between Russia and the outside world, whether 
by naval action or by international action.’ 


Paragraph 4. 
The original draft of paragraph 4 was as follows:— 

‘That the Soviet Government and MM. Kamenev and Krassin be in- 
formed immediately that the Allies have initiated the action they propose 
to take to support Poland in its struggle for independence, and that unless 
an agreement of the above character has been reached between Poland 
and Russia by Sunday night next relations of all kinds will be broken off 
and MM. Kamenev and Krassin will be required to leave England 
immediately, and that if in the meanwhile they engage in propaganda 
their stay will be immediately terminated.’ 


M. MILLERAND suggested that paragraph 4 was really a matter for the 
British Government. 

Mr. Lioyp GEorGE said that as the matter was one for consultation with 
the Allies, Great Britain would withdraw it. Later, however, he suggested 
the following redraft :— 


‘That the British Government, after consulting the other Allies, will in- 
form the Soviet Government and MM. Kamanev [stc] and Krassin that the 
Allies have initiated the action they propose to take to support Poland in 
its struggle for independence, and that unless an agreement of the above 
character has been reached between Poland and Russia by Sunday night 
next relations of all kinds will be broken off and MM. Kamenev and 
Krassin will be required to leave England immediately, unless in the 
interval they have engaged or engage in propaganda, in which case their 
stay will be immediately terminated.’ 
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FreLD-MarsHAL WItson asked whether any action was to be taken by the 
naval and military authorities before Poland had been consulted. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said the question of action had to be considered. 

M. MILLERAND asked who would take the action. 

Mr. Lioyp GEorGE pointed out that some military and some naval action 
was Involved. The military action would seem to fall to the French Govern- 
ment and the naval action to the British. 

M. MILLERAND suggested that Marshal Foch should be charged with all 
military measures, and should notify the Polish Government, and that 
Admiral Beatty should take charge of all the naval measures, after consulting 
the French Ministry of Marine. 

Mr. Lioyp GEorGE suggested it would be better that the communication 
to Poland should be made by the Allied Governments. 


(The conference adjourned at 1.40 p.m.) 
Lympne, August 9, 1920. 


APPENDIX I TO No. 85 
Draft Note by Military and Naval Advisers 


The military and naval means available for exercising pressure on the Soviet 
Government with a view of obtaining a guarantee for the independence of Poland, 
may be summed up as follows :— 


A declaration by the Allied Governments to the Polish Government, saying :— 


If the Polish Government does not accept the Russian armistice or peace 
terms, and if it is desired [decided] to struggle energetically for the independence 
of the country, it is asked to declare this publicly and to come to an understand- 
ing with the Allied Governments as to the measures to be taken with this object 
in view, and which would include :— 


(a) On the part of the Polish Government— 


(i) The organisation of a Supreme Command for the Polish armies with 
the collaboration of Allied officers. 
(ii) The maintenance of the Polish army at a strength of 22 divisions, 
completed, as far as possible, to their normal effectives. 
(iii) The defence, at all costs, of the line of the Vistula in case the line held 
at this moment by the Polish armies cannot be maintained. 


(6) On the part of the Allied Governments— 


(i) The supply to the Polish army, maintained at 22 divisions, of the 
means of armament and various materials, and, in addition, of officers 
for this army. 

(ii) The enforcement of the blockade of Russian ports in the Baltic Sea 
and Black Sea and naval action, as indicated in the note annexed 
hereto. 

(ui) Support to General Wrangel’s army. 
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(iv) The propaganda, accompanied by proposals, effected in Baltic States, 
in Roumania and in the Caucasus. 

(v) Employment of the means necessary for the maintenance of the com- 
munications of the Allied Powers with Poland. 


Lympne, August 8, 1920. 


Annex 


The Blockade and other Naval Measures 


The Baltic 


If a blockade is to be used as a measure of pressure, and of pressure only, without 
any declaration of war, we can carry out a blockade of the Russian coast in the 
Baltic, provided that considerable risk is accepted that our blockading force may 
be driven off with loss by a superior enemy force. 

2. If Helsingfors can be used as a base, the blockade in the Baltic will 
effective. 

3. If Finnish aerodromes are available, aircraft can be used for reconnaissance 
purposes, and, possibly, for torpedo attack on the ships at Kronstadt. 

4. Reval, through which most of the imports enter Russia, would have to be 
included in the blockade. 

5. Failing Helsingfors, the base of operations would be Danzig, but, owing to 
its distance (300 miles) from the line of blockade which would have to be mair- 
tained, the blockade in this case would not be so effective. 

6. If Danzig fell into the enemy’s hands or became unavailable, no blockade 
would be possible in the Baltic unless we could utilise a neutral port. 


The Black Sea 
7. As regards naval operations in the Black Sea, the first step is to re-establish 
the Naval Mission at General Wrangel’s headquarters. The following operation 
could be undertaken :-— 
(2) To convey General Wrangel’s forces to any point in the Black Sea and Sa 
of Azov, and to cover their disembarkation. 
(6) To support the flanks of General Wrangel’s army where they rest on the 
sea. 
(c) To harass the Bolshevik forces on the coast roads wherever they are to be 
found. 
(d) To blockade the Russian coast in occupation of the Bolsheviks. . 
(e) Tocarry out any operations on the sea which General Wrangel may requitt. 


August 8, 1920. 


APPENDIX 2 TO No. 85 


The political measures which it would appear possible to take to put pressurt 
on Russia to respect the independence of Poland, are as follows :— 


(a) Informal reimposition of blockade. 
(6) Support of Poland in her struggle for independence. This would involve 
the holding of Danzig so long as Poland holds out against the Bolsheviks 
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(c) Support of Wrangel with military material and advice, with the object of 
stirring up disaffection in the Ukraine and the Caucasus. But this probably 
carries with it the necessity of guaranteeing that, in the event of failure and 
defeat, the Allies will protect Wrangel within the Crimea until satisfactory 
terms are arranged. 

(d) Declaration to border States, i.e., Finland, Esthonia, Latvia, Lithuania, 
Roumania, Georgia, that if they will immediately organise their defensive 
preparations against Bolshevik attacks the Allies will assist with material 
and advice. Defensive preparations would compel the Bolsheviks to main- 
tain some counter-defensive preparations, and, in view of Soviet attack on 
Poland, assistance for this purpose could not be objected to by Labour 
opinion. To go further and invite them to take offensive action would 
almost certainly mean that the Allies would be called upon to guarantee 
their integrity and independence in the event of the Bolsheviks counter- 
attacking. 

(¢) Organisation of active propaganda to show to Russian people that re- 
imposition of blockade and continuance of a state of war is solely due to 
policy of Soviet authorities in interfering with affairs of other countries and 
trying to impose Soviet system upon them. 


Lympne, August 9, 1920. 


APPENDIX 3 TO No. 85 


Draft Resolutions 
(Secret.) 
The Allies are agreed :— 


(1) That the only ground upon which they can undertake hostile action against 
Russia is to assist the Polish people to maintain their independence within 
her ethnographic frontier. 

(2) That they will not interfere in internal affairs of Russia provided Russia 
does not interfere in the affairs of other nations. 

(3) That they will not declare an open breach with Russia until the result of 
the Minsk negotiations is clear. 

(4) That if the Polish Government, after hearing the policy of the Allies, as 
defined in these resolutions, comes to terms with Russia, the ground for 
Allied action against Russia lapses, unless the Treaty of Versailles is thereby 
infringed. 


2. On these conditions, and if the Soviet Government attempts to impose terms 
on Poland incompatible with its independence, the Allies are agreed to take 
common action to assist the Polish people to defend their independence, provided :— 

(a2) That their action will not involve the despatch of further Allied troops to 

Poland. 

(6) That the Polish Government accepts and acts upon the military advice 

tendered to it by the Allies. 


3. The common action they will take until Russia respects the independence of 
Poland, will be as follows :— 


(a) Interruption of contact between Russia and the outside world, whether by 
naval action or by international action. 
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(6) Supply of war material and advice to Poland. 

(c) Support to General Wrangel. 

(dq) Support of border States by war material and advice to put themselves n 

a position to defend themselves against Soviet attack. 

(e) Counter propaganda. 

4. That the British Government, after consulting the other Allies, will inform 
the Soviet Government and MM. Kamenev and Krassin that the Allies have 
initiated the action they propose to take to support Poland in its struggle for 
independence, and that unless an agreement of the above character has been 
reached between Poland and Russia by Sunday night next, relations of all kind 
will be broken off and MM. Kamenev and Krassin will be required to leave 
England immediately, unless, in the interval, they have engaged or engage 
propaganda, in which case their stay will be immediately terminated. 


Lympne, August 9, 1920. 


No. 86 


1.C.P. 142G] British Secretary’s Notes of an Anglo-French Conference held a! 
Lympne on Monday, August 9, 1920, at 2.45 p.m. 


PrEsENT: British Empire: The Right Hon. D. Lloyd George, Prime Minister; The 
Right Hon. the Earl Curzon of Kedleston, Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs; The Right Hon. A. J. Balfour, Lord President of the 
Council; Admiral of the Fleet Earl Beatty, First Sea Lord and Chie! 
of the Naval Staff; Field-Marshal Sir H. Wilson, Chief of the Impenal 
General Staff; secreTaRies, Sir M. Hankey, Lieutenant-Colond 
Storr, Mr. Philip Kerr. 
France: M. Millerand, President of the Council; M. Berthelot, Marshal 


Foch. 
INTERPRETER: M. Camerlynck. 


THE conference had under consideration— 


(a) A note by Marshal Foch, Field-Marshal Wilson and 

Poland and Admiral Beatty, dated the 9th August, 1920, on the ml: 

Russa tary and naval means available for exercising pressurt 

on the Soviet Government with a view to obtaining 4 

guarantee for the independence of Poland. (The note as finally approved 
appears as Appendix 1! to these notes.) 

(6) Four draft resolutions, dated the 9th August, 1920. (The resolutions 
in their amended form and as adopted by the conference appear 4 
Appendix 2.)? 

t Not printed. This appendix (headed ‘Note by Marshal Foch’ and dated at foo 


‘Lympne, August 9, 1920’) was, subject to minor variation, the same as appendix 1 to No. 85 
except that: (i) the paragraph numbered (a. i) read: ‘The designation of a Commande: 


in-chief of the Polish armies without any other functions, assisted by Allied officers.’ ; (i!) the 
paragraph numbered (bd. ii) read: ‘Interruption of contact between Russia and the outside 
world, whether by naval action or by international action.’ Annexed to the filed copy of 
this appendix was a copy of the annex printed as the annex to appendix 1 to No. 85. _ 


2 Not printed. This appendix, was subject to minor variation, the same as appendix 3 
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(c) A draft declaration to Poland (Appendix 3). (The declaration as 
finally approved appears as Appendix 4.) 


Mr. Lioyp GEORGE suggested that the conference should first consider 
Marshal Foch’s note.!' He himself would like to ask the marshal if he re- 
garded (a), viz., the measures to be taken on the part of the Polish Govern- 
ment, to be essential for the effective defence of Polish independence. 

MarsuHaL Focu replied that nothing, perhaps, was absolutely essential in 
this world, but he regarded (a) (2) as essential. Also, (a) (1) was necessary, 
as a Commander-in-chief was required for the Polish armies. 

Lorp Curzon enquired whether it was proposed that the supreme com- 
mand of the Polish armies should be under Polish or Allied direction. 

MarsHAL Foc said that he contemplated it being under Polish direction, 
and he thought that a suitable man might be found. 

Lorp Curzon explained that the intention was that General Pilsudski, 
who was now both Commander-in-chief and head of the State, should be 
superseded in his former capacity, and enquired why in (a) (2) twenty- 
two divisions were mentioned. Did this number represent the divisions 
actually existing, or the number to which it was proposed to raise the pre- 
sent army? 

MarsHAL Focx explained that the Poles had always had that number. 

Mr. Lioyp GeEorcE thought that there should be some control over the 
appointment of officers. According to the information which was in the 
possession of the British Government, General Pilsudski was filling the Polish 
army with old Austrian officers, whereat the Posnanians, who were quite 
the best soldiers in Poland and who in the German army had been given no 
opportunity to rise beyond the rank of captain, were objecting to serve under 
Austrian officers. He thought that there should, therefore, be some stipula- 
tion in respect of Allied control over the appointment of officers. 

MarsHAL Focu agreed, but thought this point could not be settled at the 
conference, and it would be difficult to insist upon it. General Pilsudski, in 
order to retain his popularity, promoted men not on account of their merit, 
but because they happened to be his friends or for political reasons. If and 
when he became Commander-in-chief and was no longer head of the State, 
he would have to consider merit, or disaster would follow. 

Mr. BA.rour, referring to (a) (3), said this was purely a military question, 
but he wondered whether it was expedient to lay down too definite a line. 

Mr. Lioyp GEorGE suggested that the Allies should stipulate that the 
Poles should stand somewhere.3 

MarsHAL Focu thought that they might be instructed to stop at the 
Vistula, when the situation could be reconsidered. 

Mr. Lioyp GEorGE, referring to (5) (5), asked what the marshal contem- 
plated in respect of the communications mentioned. 
to No. 85 except that the third resolution read: ‘The common action they will take in the 
event of Russia not respecting the independence of Poland, and until such time as that 


recognition is given, will be stated in the accompanying note.’ (For this note see appen- 
dixes 3 and 4 below.) 3 In the typescript text this word was underlined. 
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MarsHAL Foc explained that he had in mind a succession of measures to 
be taken to secure the communications—for instance, the line from Danzg, 
and if the line of the Vistula went, through Roumania. All this paragraph 
meant was that the Allies proposed to induce other friends to facilitate the 
forwarding of supplies through Danzig or Czechoslovakia. 

Lorp Curzon informed the conference that that very morning he had 
received a telegram stating that the Czechoslovaks were refusing to allow 
troops to pass through their country. 

MarsHAL Focu said that it was not proposed to send troops. 

Mr. Lioyp GEorGE suggested that the military occupation of Danzag 
might be advisable and necessary in order to ensure the free passage of 
munitions. 

MarsHAL Focu thought that there would be no difficulty about this. 
There were already two Allied battalions there. The occupation of Danzg, 
he explained, would, however, be of no use if the line of the Vistula was cut. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE asked what the marshal’s views were about the value 
of the Bolshevik army. 

MarsHAL Foc said that, briefly, his views were as follows: The amy 
included a few professional plunderers who found it very convenient to utilise 
their position in order to feather their own nest. The army itself was not 
well organised, and its supplies were not properly assured. There was a good 
deal of disorder, and disorder never produced an effective army. What was 
required were great solidarity, firm discipline and a uniform administration. 
The Bolshevik army, on the other hand, had practically no artillery and no 
adequate supply system. 

Mr. Lioyp GEorcE said that it really came to this: that the Poles had 
made no proper attempt to stem the Bolshevik advance. 

MarsHAL Focu agreed, and said the Poles were certainly not fighting. 
They had artillery to support them, but the troops were simply walking away 
without firing a shot. 

Mr. Lioyp GEorGE suggested that, while the discussion of Marshal Foch’s 
note continued, M. Berthelot and Mr. Philip Kerr might withdraw in order 
to prepare at once a draft of a document to be sent off immediately to 
Warsaw. Reverting to Marshal Foch’s note, he thought that something 
should be included about the Allies inducing Norway, Sweden and Denmark 
not to send supplies. He was referring, he said, to () (2). 

The conference then discussed the draft resolutions (Appendix 2). 

M. MILLERAND suggested that the first word in resolution 4, ‘that,’ should 
be deleted. 


(This was accepted.) 


M. Millerand also asked where it was proposed to insert in the resolu- 
tions Marshal Foch’s note. 

Mr. Lioyp GEORGE suggested that the note should be referred to in 
resolution 3. He thought that the latter part of (5) (2) of Marshal Foch’s note 
should be amended to read as follows:— | 
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‘whether by naval action or by international action,’ 
as had been suggested by Lord Curzon. 


(This was accepted.) 


FIELD-MARSHAL WILSON said that he understood, first, that the Govern- 
ments would telegraph a certain declaration to Warsaw; second, that, on 
receipt of the Polish reply, military action or naval action, or both, would 
be taken. Supposing the reply required that such action should follow, he 
assumed that Marshal Foch would initiate the necessary military action and 
that Admiral Beatty would initiate the naval action. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said that he did not quite agree. There was a good 
deal of action, in his view, which had to be taken before any reply could be 
received from Warsaw. It would be no use wasting a week, as time was 
pressing. What he suggested was, first, that Marshal Foch should instruct 
the military mission in Warsaw to take the necessary preliminary measures. 
At the same time, Marshal Foch and Field-Marshal Wilson should take the 
requisite steps to collect and arrange for the transportation of military supplies 
to Poland. He would ask Admiral Beatty how things stood as regards the 
Navy. 

ADMIRAL Beatty replied that British ships were already in the Baltic and 
in the Black Sea awaiting orders. 

FreLp-MarsHAL WILSON enquired whether, in the event of it being found 
that the British were in a position to forward at once to General Wrangel by 
sea material that would be useful to him, such action should be taken. 

Mr. BALrour said that, to use a sporting metaphor, he thought that the 
gun should be loaded at once; the time for pulling the trigger depended on 
circumstances and events. 

MarsHAL Focu said that he himself wished to go further. The Poles, he 
thought, should be warned and informed of what was proposed. Ifthe Polish 
Government refused to accept the armistice terms, were the Allied represen- 
tatives to ascertain from them whether they were prepared to accept the 
conditions on which the Allies were prepared to render assistance? 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said ‘Yes.’ If the Poles refused to accept the Allies’ 
terms, it was impossible for any assistance to be given. This, he thought, 
was a fundamental point. He himself could never ask the British House of 
Commons to vote money for supplies to people who had not accepted the 
conditions on which it was proposed to provide the supplies. 

It was agreed— 

(a) That Marshal Foch should be responsible for initiating the military 
action resulting out of the decisions of the conference and should 
inform the French Military Mission in Warsaw by telegraph of the 
terms upon which the Allies were prepared to furnish supplies to the 
Polish army. 

Similarly, that Admiral of the Fleet Earl Beatty should be responsible 
for initiating the naval action resulting out. of the decisions of the 
conference. 


(b 
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It was further agreed— 


That an identical communication should be made to the head of the 
Polish Government by the British and French Governments respectively 
through their Ministers at Warsaw. 


ADMIRAL BEATTY enquired whether he might expect to receive some com- 
munication from the French Minister of Marine shortly to say 
French Naval what naval aid France was prepared to offer. 
Assistance 
It was agreed— 
That M. Millerand should arrange for a French naval liaison officer te 
be sent at once to the British First Sea Lord with a view to making arrange- 
ments as to co-operation of the French with the British fleet. 


MarsHAL Focu said that, if the heads of the British and French Governments 
Bulgarian Rifles @pproved, it was proposed to release at once 200,000 Bulgarian 


for General rifles which were now at Constantinople, but he would like to 
Wrangel or for know whether the said Governments consented, and, in that 
the Poles event, whether the rifles were to be sent to General Wrangel 


or to the Poles. He himself had asked the Military Council at Versailles to 
go into this question, and their recommendation had been that the nifies 
should be sent to General Wrangel, with the exception that the British 
military representative thought that the matter should be reserved for the 
decision of the Supreme Council. 

Mr. Lioyp Georce pointed out that it was impossible for the British 
Government to associate itself in a question of this kind until the following 
Monday evening. It was a matter for the French alone, and the responsibility 
must be that of the French Government. At the same time, he himself saw 
no objection to these rifles being disposed of as the French Government might 
think fit. 


Str M. Hankey said that the Poles had ordered certain war material in 
Austria. The exportation of war material, however, was pro- 
Polish Orders hibited under the Treaty of Saint-Germain, and the Allied 
fetid i,  Muilitary Mission of Control had not been able to sanction 
Bucins delivery of the Polish orders without the approval of the Council 
| of Ambassadors in Paris. The latter council, however, was not 
in session, and it was desirable that the Supreme Council should give a 
decision. 
MarsHAL Focu enquired whether the views of Italy had been obtained? 
After a brief discussion it was agreed: 


Subject to the agreement of the Italian Government, which M. Miller- 
and undertook to obtain, to authorise the Allied Military Mission of 
Control in Austria to sanction the manufacture and export of the war 
material ordered by Poland. 
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M. MILLERAND enquired what communication it was proposed to make to 
the press on the subject of the present conference? 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE explained why it was impossible to give 
any exact information at the present moment as to the intentions 
of the Allies. He had to make his promised statement in the House of Com- 
mons in London on the following day in redemption of a pledge that he had 
given to the House, and it was essential that nothing of the intentions of the 
Allies should leak out until he had had an opportunity of making that 
statement. 

M. MILLERAND said that he would gladly conform to Mr. Lloyd George’s 
wishes in the matter, but he anticipated great difficulty in fending off French 
press representatives. 

Mr. Lioyp GeEorcE, in thanking M. Millerand for his promise, said that 
he himself would make his statement in the House of Commons the following 
day at 4 p.m., and he hoped that nothing whatever would be communicated 
to the press as to the military or political decisions reached by the conference 
until that hour. In his view, all that it was necessary to tell the press at the 
present moment was that the Allies were in entire agreement as to their 
policy and as to the measures to be adopted to give effect to that policy, and 
that nothing further could be divulged until he himself had made his 
promised statement in the British House of Commons. 

M. MILLERAND enquired what was to be done as regards Italy? 

Lorp Curzon said that Italy was very sensitive indeed on the subject, and 
was always most anxious to be informed at once of any decisions reached at 
Anglo-French conferences. 


Communication 
to the Press 


It was agreed :— 


That Lord Curzon should see the Italian Ambassador in London on the 
following morning and explain to him the subjects under discussion and the 
decisions reached at the Hythe Conference on the 8th and oth August, 
1920. 


After a short further discussion M. MILLERAND stated that he himself was 
proceeding at once to visit the devastated regions in the North of France. 
He proposed, however, to keep Mr. Lloyd George au courant with his move- 
ments in case it might be necessary for the British Prime Minister on his way 
to Switzerland‘ to break his journey in order to confer again with M. 
Millerand. 


(The conference adjourned for a quarter of an hour at 3.45 p.m.) 


On reassembling at 4 p.m. the conference had under consideration the 
draft declaration to Poland as amended by M. Berthelot and Mr. Philip Kerr, 
in accordance with the directions of Mr. Lloyd George and M. Millerand. 


It was agreed :— 
(a) To adopt the declaration in its final form (Appendix 4). 
4 Mr. Lloyd George was proposing to take a holiday in Switzerland: cf. Chap. XII. 
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(b) That the declaration should be communicated to the Polish Govem- 
ment by both the British and French Foreign Offices through the usual 
official channels. 


(The conference terminated at 4.15 p.m.) 


Lympne, August 9, 1920. 


APPENDIX 3 TO No. 86 
Draft Declaration to Poland 


The French and British Governments, having examined the situation together, 
make the following declaration to the Polish Government :— 


They consider that at the forthcoming negotiations at Minsk the Polish Govern- 
ment should do its utmost to conclude an armistice and, if necessary, the pre- 
liminaries of peace, on terms which will secure the independence of Poland within 
its ethnographic frontiers. 

If, however, the Russian Soviet Government insist on terms which infringe the 
legitimate independence of Poland and the Polish Government rejects them, the 
French Government and the British Government, subject to the consent of 
Parliament, which will be sought to-morrow, will— 


(i) Take all steps they can to interrupt contact between Russia and the outside 
world, and to put pressure on Russia by other means to respect the inde- 
pendence of Poland. 

(ii) Supply the Polish armies with military material for twenty-two divisions, 
and military advice. 

(iii) Do their utmost to keep open the communications between Poland and the 
Allies, 
Provided that Poland— 


(a) Makes a public declaration to the following effect (quote) 5 

(6) Appoints a commander-in-chief, who shall have no other functions, and will 
accept the effective assistance of Allied officers. 

(c) Maintains the Polish army at a strength of twenty-two divisions completed, 
so far as possible, to their normal effectives. 

(d) Defends at all costs the line of the Vistula, in case the line held at this 
moment by the Polish armies cannot be maintained. 


Lympne, August 9, 1920. 


APPENDIX 4 TO No. 86 
Declaration to Poland 


The French and British Governments, having examined the situation together, 
make the following declaration to the Polish Government :— 


They consider that at the forthcoming negotiations at Minsk the Polish Govern- 
ment should do its utmost to conclude an armistice, and, if necessary, the pre- 


5 Thus in filed copy. 
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liminaries of peace, on terms which will secure the independence of Poland within 
its ethnographic frontiers. 

If, however, the Russian Soviet Government insist on terms which infringe the 
legitimate independence of Poland and the Polish Government rejects them, the 
French and British Governments will— 


(i) Take all the steps they can to interrupt contact between Russia and the 
outside world and to put pressure on Russia by other means to respect the 
independence of Poland. 

(ii) Supply the Polish armies with military material for twenty-two divisions 
and military advice; but they cannot in any circumstances send Allied 
troops over and above the missions already there. 

(iti) Do their utmost to keep open the communications between Poland and the 
Allies. 

Provided that Poland— 


(a) Makes a public declaration that it is their intention to fight to the end for 
their independence against the Soviet attack. 

(6) Appoints a Commander-in-chief, who shall have no other functions and 
will accept the effective assistance of Allied officers. 

(c) Will accept and act upon the military advice tendered to them by the Allies. 

(d) Maintains the Polish army at a strength of twenty-two divisions completed 
so far as possible to their normal effectives. 

(ec) Defends at all costs the line of the Vistula in case the line held at this 
moment by the Polish armies cannot be maintained. 


Lympne, August 9, 1920. 
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CHAPTER XII 


The Conversations of Lucerne between the British 
and Italian Prime Ministers 
August 22—23, 1920 


No. 87 


1.c.P. 143] Notes of a Conversation held at the Villa Haslthorn, Lucem, 
on Sunday, August 22, 1920, at Io a.m. 


PRESENT: British Empire: The Right Hon. D. Lloyd George, Prime Minister; Sir 
M. Hankey. 
Italy: Signor Giolitti, President of the Council; Dr. Mattoli, Secretary 
and Interpreter. 
1. Mr. Ltoyp Georcs asked what subject Signor Giolitti would like to begm 
Poland a : : : 
SIGNoR Gio.itT1 replied that he had no particular views. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE suggested that it might be useful to begin by discus- 
ing whether anything could be done to bring about peace between Russ 
and Poland. 

SIGNOR GIOLITT! said that now the Poles had won a victory,! an oppor 
tunity was offered them to secure a good peace. He agreed, however, with 
Mr. Lloyd George that the Poles were rather a light-hearted people and 
might be disinclined at this moment to agree to reasonable terms. 

Mr. Lioyp Georcz stated that on three separate occasions the Poles had 
neglected to follow the advice of the Supreme Council. 

SicNor Gio.irT! repeated that now they had won a victory they ought to 
make peace. 

Mr. Lioyp Georck said that he was glad to read that the French news 
papers were giving this advice to Poland. He feared, however, that they 
might refuse to agree to reasonable terms. 

SicNor Gro.rrt1 said that his Government had constantly urged on the 
representatives of Poland in Rome that the Polish Government should matt 
peace. He had told them that in giving that advice he was acting as thet 
best friend. 

Mr. Lioyp GzorceE said that this was good advice. He recalled that he 
himself had advised M. Patek against the offensive.? He feared that in the 
past Poland had, to a certain extent, been encouraged in her aggressit 
attitude by the French. 

1 In the middle of August 1920 the Polish army had launched a successful counte: 


offensive against the Red Army, which had approached Warsaw. 
2 See Volume ITI, No. 664. 
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SicNor Gio.irT1 said he had never been able to understand the precise 
object of French policy. The financial condition of France was not good, and 
they appeared to hope to meet it by obtaining money from Germany which 
they could never get. 

Mr. Lioyp GEorGE observed that France had always behaved with 
dignity in defeat, but was inclined to be immoderate in the hour of victory. 

S1GNOR GIOLITTI said it was easier to endure defeat than to be wise in 
victory. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE suggested that Great Britain and Italy ought to find 
themselves in agreement as to the principles of action to be taken, first, with 
regard to Russia, and second, with regard to Germany. 

S1GNOR GIOLITTI said it was absolutely necessary for Italy to have the 
friendship of Russia and Germany. ) 

Mr. Lioyp Georcg said that Great Britain had no quarrel with Germany 
now that the war was over, and would prefer to have her friendship. The 
re-establishment of the industry of Germany was necessary to the peace and 
economic condition of Europe. 

S1GNoR GIOLITTI said it was desirable to reach a state of definite peace 
with the Bolsheviks. Otherwise the latter would become ever more dangerous 
and would increase their hold on Europe. 

Mr. Lioyp GEorGE expressed agreement. The Germans, he said, were 
an orderly people whose natural tendency was anti-Bolshevik. But if they 
were driven too hard they might be forced into Bolshevism. 


Policy towards 2. SIGNOR Gio.iTT1 agreed, because Germany might then have 
Germany no alternative but to become friends with Russia. 

Mr. Lioyp GEorcE said that General Ludendorff and his party were 
already advocating this. 

Sicnor Gio.irti said that Germany was not at present in a condition to 
execute the whole of the Treaty of Versailles. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said that one of the first questions which France would 
raise would be the occupation of the Ruhr. He anticipated such a demand 
in about six weeks’ time when the first item of the Spa protocols was due to 
have been fulfilled. The French demand would either be that the Allies 
should join in the occupation of the Ruhr or allow them to carry it out 
themselves. 

Sicnor Gro.rtT! said that Italy would not send a single man. 

Mr. Lioyp Georcs said he did not think that France would want Great 
Britain or Italy to send men. What they would see [ask] would be to let them 
do it themselves. 

Signor Gro.trti said that if Great Britain and Italy said ‘No,’ France 
probably would not undertake it as the whole of Europe would be against 
them. 

Mr. Lioyp GreorcE commented that Belgium had a special interest in 
this question, since the Ruhr Valley was opposite the territory of the Belgian 


3 See No. 52, note 5. 
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army of occupation. Nevertheless, Belgium was opposed to occupying the 
Ruhr. 


SIGNOR GIOLITTI said it would be a bad business for France in order to 
secure a certain amount of coal to have all Europe against her. 

Mr. Lioyp GEorcE said it was desirable to consider how to prevent such 
a contingency. 

SIGNOR GIOLITTI said the best plan would be to advise France against it, 
so that, if she neglected this advice, she would be isolated. 

Mr. Lioyp GEorcE said it would also be advisable to urge Germany to 
fulfil the protocols of the Spa Conference to the utmost possible extent. 

S1iGNor Grio.irt1 agreed. 

Mr. Lioyp GEorGE continued that Germany could help Great Britain and 
Italy to restrain the French. The Germans knew that Great Britain and 
Italy were opposed to the occupation of the Ruhr. It might be a good plan 
for the two Governments to give instructions to their representatives in Berlin, 
urging Germany to do all she could to carry out the Spa protocols. 

SIGNOR GIOLITTI said that Italy would certainly always advise the Germans 
to fulfil these agreements as completely as possible. 

Mr. Lioyp GEorcE said that the probable sequence of events was that 
France would put the demand to Great Britain; then there would be a meet- 
ing of the Allies. Great Britain, Italy and Belgium ought to be able to restrain 
France. 

SIGNOR GIOLITTI suggested that a declaration might also be made to 
France that Great Britain, Italy and Belgium would tell Germany to do her 
best to carry out the treaty. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said that it was necessary to tell Germany two things. 
First, she should be reminded that she had promised to deliver a number of 
rifles, to reduce the Reichswehr to 150,000 and to get rid of the Einwohner- 
wehr. He did not think that Germany was actually delivering the rifles. If 
Germany was making a serious effort and could maintain that they [stc] had 
delivered a million rifles, then Great Britain and Italy would have some 
grounds for putting pressure on France. If, however, Germany was not 
carrying out her undertaking it would be very difficult for them to do so. 
The first thing, therefore, was for Great Britain and Italy, through their 
representatives in Berlin, to insist on the delivery of the rifles, guns, &c. 

SiGNoR Gio.irt1 remarked that this was very true, because if Germany 
did not reduce her armies and surrender the rifles, France would be justified 
in her suspicions. 

Mr. Lioyp GEorGE agreed, and added that there would also be actual 
danger, owing to the fact that the rifles were not in the hands of the Govern- 
ment, but of.the people. 

S1GNoR Gio.iTTI observed that this made it more difficult for Germany 
to collect the rifles. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE added ‘and more dangerous.’ 

SIGNOR GIOLITTI said that nevertheless Germany must do all she could. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE asked what the situation would be if the Bolsheviks 
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reached the German frontier? He was not inclined to be misled by the recent 
victories of the Polish army. If Russia wanted to crush Poland she could 
do so. 

SIGNOR GIOLITTI agreed. Poland, he said, had no great military tradition. 
The country had been in subjection for many years and possessed a popula- 
tion of about 20 millions as compared with Russia’s 100 millions. 

Mr. Lioyp GEorGE pointed out that if the Bolsheviks did reach the 
German frontier they would have acquired a great military position and 
prestige. Undoubtedly there were revolutionary elements in Germany, and 
if the guns and rifles were still there, the position would be dangerous. If, 
however, Germany did not trust the rest of Europe, she would avoid sur- 
rendering the rifles. 

Sicnor GIOLITTI suggested that France ought also to advise Germany to 
give up the niles, &c. If the Bolsheviks entered Germany, France would 
be in danger. 

Mr. Lioyp Georcg feared that France would not do so. 

SicNor GIO.ITTI said he could not understand how France could fail to 
realise the present conditions of the world. 

Mr. Lioyp GeEorGE said that France was obsessed by the old racial 
animosity against Germany which had existed in the time of Casar. 

S1IGNOR Glo.irr1 said that they would understand it on the day that 
Germany became allied to Russia. On that day they would be finished. 

Mr. Lioyp GEorcE said he had told them this again and again, and so 
had Count Sforza, namely, that on the day that the Treaty of Versailles 
disappeared, France would be finished. The first agreement, therefore, 
which he wished to have with Signor Giolitti was that the two Governments 
should bring pressure, through their respective Ambassadors in Berlin, on 
Germany to carry out the Spa Agreements. 

SicnNor GrouiTt1 agreed. It was important that Germany should not 
place herself in the wrong by failing to carry out the agreements. 

Mr. Lioyp GEorGE anticipated that Germany would listen to Great 
Britain and Italy, who, they knew, did not want to destroy her. 

Sicnor Gro.irt1 said that Germany was necessary to the equilibrium of 
Europe. 

Mr. Lioyp GEorcE said that Germany was more likely to listen to Signor 
Giolitti than to himself. 

SIGNOR GIOLITTI said that Germany knew that he had been opposed to 
Italy entering the war. 

Mr. Lioyp GEorcE said that there were advantages in that. 

SIGNOR GIOLITTI said that in his own country he had been opposed to the 
majority of the politicians who thought that the war would only last three 
months. He had always said that it would last at least three years. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said that the same mistake had been made by 
politicians in Great Britain. 

S1IGNOR GIOLITTI said that General Cadorna had said it would only last 
three months, 
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Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said he would not attach too much importance to 
General Cadorna’s views. This war had produced but few generals. 

SIGNOR GIOLITT! said that one of the reasons why he had been opposed to 
the war was that Italy had no good generals. 

Mr. Lioyp GeEorGE said that Great Britain had lacked many good 
generals. France was the only nation which had thrown up good generals, 
and they had only produced one of the first class, namely, Marshal Foch, 
who was a first-rate general. Marshal Foch, however, had no great belief in 
the Poles. 

SIGNOR GIOLITTI said that a nation which had always been in subjection 
could not be expected to fight well. The Poles were a nation which was 
divided among those [three] peoples, and such a nation was not likely to be 
very good in war. 

Mr. Lioyp GeEorcE said that even the Irish had given Great Britain more 
trouble than the Poles had given Russia. The Irish were a very brave people 
in spite of the fact that for 700 years they had existed without independence. 

SIGNOR Gro.iTT! observed that it was a pity that there was not a strong 
Socialist party in France. They would understand the necessity for peace. 

Mr. Lioyp GEorGE agreed that a Socialist party was very useful to 
frighten the bourgeoisie into moderation. He understood that the first matter 
on which they were agreed was that both the British and Italian Govern- 
ments would bring pressure to bear on Germany to carry out the Spa 
Agreements. There was time to do this between now and October next. 

SIGNOR GIOLITTI said that in four days’ time he expected to be in Rome 
and he would then send strict orders to his Ambassador in Germany. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said that the British Ambassador in Germany was at 
present in Poland, but the moment he returned to Berlin he would be given 
instructions. 

S1iGNoR GIOLITTI said that the Italian Ambassador in Berlin was very 
influential with the German people. He would impress on the Germans that 
if they were to be helped they must put themselves in the nght. 

Mr. Lioyp GeEorcE said there would be no harm in telling the 
Germans that the British and Italian Governments wish to restrain the 
French and could not do so unless Germany had put herself in the right. 


(The conclusion of this part of the discussion will be found at the end of 
these notes.) + 


3. Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said that the second difficulty arose in connection 
Reparation by With reparation by Germany. Of course, Germany could not 
Germany pay the whole of the claim against her. 

SicNor GIo.iTT! said that if Germany lacked raw material, such as coal 
and iron, they could not possibly pay. 

Mr. Lioyp GEorcE observed that even if they had the raw material, they 
could not pay the whole claim. 

SicNor Gio.trtT1 said that Italy was precisely of the same opinion. 

4 See No. 88. 
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Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said that he believed M. Millerand was also of the 
same view, but he was not in a position to face public opinion in France and 
say so outright. That was one of the difficulties of the situation. 

SIGNOR GIOLITTI said that evidently the 16 millions which France was 
owed by Russia greatly influenced French politics, as France was apt to regard 
everything from that point of view. 

Mr. Lioyp GrorcGE agreed that the financial influences in the Quai 
d’Orsay increased the difficulties of the Allies. 

SIGNOR GIOLITTI said that he did not want to have Italy governed by 
financiers. 

Mr. Lioyp GEorGE said the same thing applied in Great Britain, but 
fortunately the British financiers were international and knew that Germany 
could not pay the whole claim. He recalled that at Spa it had been agreed 
to appoint a committee composed of representatives of France, Italy, Belgium, 
Great Britain and Germany, to meet at Geneva and to consider proposals 
to be put forward by Germany for liquidating her indemnity.5 France, how- 
ever, did not want this meeting to take place for reasons which he would give. 

SIGNOR GIOLITTI said that it was an odd position for a creditor to take up, 
to refuse to see the other party. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said that he would explain the position. Germany 
was like a bankrupt who could not pay the whole claim against him. This 
would become clear at Geneva, and France would then, for the first time, 
have to face the position of having to accept something less than the full 
claim. M. Millerand could not face the Chamber with that. 

S1cNor Gio.itT1 said he understood the weakness of the French Govern- 
ment’s position, but M. Millerand ought to reason with his own head and not 
through the medium of bankers. 

Mr. Lioyp GEorGE pointed out that M. Millerand had no party behind 
him. Unlike Signor Giolitti, he had neither a party nor a great prestige. 
Unlike Signor Giolitti, he had not come to power after everyone else had 
failed, and his position was consequently not so strong. He did not possess 
a dominating personality like M. Clemenceau, and he was supported by 
a Cabinet of amateurs. 

SicNor Grotirti observed that M. Clemenceau, according to his informa- 
tion, was not as popular as formerly. 

Mr. Lioyp GEorcE said he was not quite sure about that. He was much 
the strongest man in France. M. Millerand was very straightforward and 
honest, but had not the strength to beat down the opposition of men like 
M. Poincaré, M. Clemenceau, M. Loucheur, to say nothing of the wild and 
rabid French press, which behaved as though it had been bitten and con- 
taminated with hydrophobia. That was M. Millerand’s difficulty. At Spa 
it might have been possible to get much further and get from Germany the 
figure she could pay, but M. Millerand had not really wanted it. 

SiGNoR Gro.irti said that M. Millerand did not appear to have the 
strength to face a hostile public opinion. 

5 See No. 77. 
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Mr. Lioyp GEorGE said it was important to insist on the meeting a 
Geneva taking place. 

SIGNOR GIOLITTI said there was no other way out, he was bound to adm 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said that until Germany knew her liabilities and tha 
the total amount she had to pay was something within her compass, th 
whole of Germany would be restless. The military party would be tempted 
to join the Sparticists [stc] and perhaps the Bolsheviks in order to get outd 
their difficulties. 

SIGNOR Gro.iTT! asked if France was prepared to go on paying out mone 
and giving up lives for the maintenance of a great army? 

Mr. Lioyp Georce thought not, but people in that state of mind would 
not look ahead. They would not look at the question in that way. They wer 
perfectly irrational in any business with Germany. 

SIGNOR GIOLITTI said it was difficult to deal with a people who would not 
reason. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorceE said that for this reason the first thing to be done was 
to insist on the conference at Geneva. The second thing to be done was for 
the British and Italian financiers to get in touch with the Belgian financer, 
who were very clever and sound. If agreement could be reached between 
the financiers of the three countries as to what proposals would be acceptable, 
France would be obliged to take them. Then M. Millerand could say Great 
Britain, Italy and Belgium forced him to adopt this attitude. 

S1cNor GIOLITTI said that the Belgian financiers could approach France 
far more easily than the Italian or British. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said that they would not be willing to do it. The 
were rather timid and nervous in dealing with the French. They did not like 
to stand up against France who had made so many sacrifices for them. 

SicNor Gio ITT! said he only proposed that the Belgians should give advict. 

Mr. Lioyp Georce said that if Italy and Great Britain took the lead and 
had some private conferences with M. Theunis something might be arranged. 

Sicnor GIo.rTT! said that advice from Belgium would perhaps be cot 
sidered in a more friendly spirit than if it emanated from Great Britain 
Italy. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorceE said that they must first agree as to what sum could bx 
obtained. He would now like to make a remark which might perhaps & 
regarded as impertinent, but he thought it was best to be quite frank. 
nation had appointed to the Reparation Commission the best man tj 
could find. When Great Britain came to examine the matter they thought 
they had appointed the best possible man, but in practice they had found 
that for this particular question he had not quite the right experienc. 
Consequently, he had appointed two men above him. He ventured 
suggest that Italy should adopt the same course. 

Stcnor Gioirti said that Italy had appointed Signor Bertolini to 
Reparation Commission. He was very honest and intelligent, but rathe 
a hard man to deal with. He asked if Count Sforza would be a suitable ma0- 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE asked if he had financial experience. 
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SicNor GIo.rrT! replied that he had not. He would do his best to find 
suitable men. 

Mr. Lioyp GeEorGE apologised for making the suggestion; he wished he 
could make the same suggestion to France. The first point, however, was to 
insist on the date arranged for the meeting at Geneva being adhered to. 
The persons the British Government had appointed were Sir L. Worthington- 
Evans, a member of the Cabinet, and Lord D’Abernon, the British Ambas- 
sador at Berlin. He asked whether the Italian Ambassador at Berlin had any 
financial experience, as he could then join the British and French Ambassa- 
dors, who had both been appointed to the committee. It would be very 
useful if Italy could appoint someone of authority to discuss the question 
with Lord D’Abernon and M. Laurent. The person selected should know 
Germany fairly well, as Lord D’Abernon and M. Laurent did. They might 
then be able to effect something together. 

SIGNOR GIOLITTI said that he could not put his hand on a man at the 
moment, but he would look into the question. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE asked if there were any means by which the represen- 
tatives of the two countries could meet and afterwards see M. Theunis. The 
difficulty was that the French were very suspicious, but he thought it was 
important that they should meet together first. He suggested that the 
representatives of the various countries should meet in Paris. He would 
arrange for Lord D’Abernon and Sir [L.] Worthington-Evans to go to Paris 
a few days before the Geneva Conference. 

SIGNOR GIOLITTI said that M. Rolandi Ricci, a Senator and a very clever 
man, with great commercial experience, might be suitable. 

Mr. LLoyp GeorcEsuggested that they might meetin Paris a few days before 
the conference and discuss the matter among themselves and with the French. 

SicNoR Gro.itt1 said that Germany would declare she was able to pay 
very little. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said that Germany must not be let off. It must be an 
honest agreement. Germany was beaten; it was she who had embarked on 
the war and inflicted very great damage, and she must pay all she could, but 
her payment should not be left as an indefinite hability. 

SIGNOR GIOLITTI agreed that Germany must know what she had to pay. 

Mr. Lioyp GEorGE said it had been agreed at Spa to make advances 
to Germany in respect of her deliveries of coal, in order to feed the German 
population.s It was necessary to see that that was carried out. 

SIGNOR GIOLITTI said that she must hand over the coal. 


(The conclusions of this portion of the conversation will be found at the 
end of these notes.) ¢ 


[4.] StcNor GrourrT! said that, in his opinion, Lenin would eventually form 
a more serious Government than he had at present. It would be more 
Russia. moderate in every respect. The fact that the agricultural classes had 
been given the land would ensure that the present form of govern- 
ment would last. 
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Mr. Lioyp GeorckE said that the Soviet Government appeared to include 
some very intelligent men. 

SIGNoR Gro.itTI said he had had an opportunity to speak with some 
Bolsheviks from Russia, and they had told him that Lenin was also of opinion 
that before long he would get a more moderate Government. 

Mr. Lioyp GEorcE said he could form one as soon as he could get nd 
of the military elements. 

SiGNorR GIo.itT!1 said that the present Government in Russia was almost 
aristocratic in composition. There were some 300,000 or 400,000 people 
who composed the aristocracy of the revolution, and behind these were some 
3 or 4 millions of ordinary revolutionaries. Behind these were the remainder 
of the population. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said that Lenin had nominally nationalised the land, 
but, as in the case of the feudal system in England, it would in fact be practic- 
ally the property of the occupants. 

SIGNOR GIOLITTI said he was of the same opinion. The farmers would 
manage to keep the land. The Soviet would say that their occupation was 
temporary, but, in fact, it would be permanent. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said that rent would be paid in the form of some land 
tax. 

SIGNOR GIOLITTI said this was already done. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said that the only difference would be that the farmer 
would pay the State instead of the owner. No Government could force a 
peasantry against its will. 

SiGNoR Gio.irtT1 said that the peasantry formed 85 per cent. of the 
population in Russia. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said that peasantry had a great power of passive 
resistance. Until peace could be secured with Russia, Europe would con- 
tinue in a state of unrest. 

SIGNOR GIOLITTI said that peace must be achieved everywhere at any 
cost. 

Mr. Lioyp GEoRGE pointed out that Russia had produced very large 
quantities of grain and raw materials of all kinds, and all Europe needed 
them. There were three questions to be settled. First, the Polish question; 
second, the question of Wrangel; and third, looming behind both, the 
question of when peace could be made with Russia. 

SIGNOR Gio.iTTI said the sooner the better. 

Mr. Lioyp GEorcE said that it was first necessary to get Poland out of the 
way. 

SIGNOR Gio ttt! said that Poland must forget her imperialist ideas. 

Mr. Lioyp GEorGE agreed. The position of the British Government, 
which they would adhere to, whether France agreed or not, was not to 
support Poland unless Russia demanded conditions inconsistent with Polish 
independence. If Russia insisted on conditions which were incompatible 
with the independence of Poland, then the British Government would support 
the Poles with all their available resources. 
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SicNor Gio.irt1 said that certainly Poland ought to have complete 
independence within her ethnographic borders. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said that if this was infringed the British Government 
would blockade Russia and support Wrangel. 

SIGNOR GrotrrT! said he did not think that Russia would have any interest 
to interfere in the independence of Poland. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said that Russia evidently meant to leave Poland 
a good frontier. The real danger was that Russia might say, first, that Poland 
must have a Soviet Government, and, second, that they would allow them an 
army of 50,000 men with a militia, but that the latter must be composed 
entirely of the working classes. This would be an interference with Poland’s 
independence. 

SIGNOR Gio.irt1 said that clearly this would be an interference which 
Russia had no right to insist on. His view was that if the Allies let Russia 
know that if she left Poland independence she would be recognised by other 
Powers, she would not insist on bolshevising the Polish army. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said that he had already made a communication to 
that effect to Kamenev. He had said: ‘If you do not interfere in the liberty of 
Poland we will not interfere with you.’ 

SiGNoR GIOLITT! said that this was just the right moment for the Poles to 
insist on independence, namely, when they were in the hour of victory. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said they might not. If the Poles would not make 
peace the proper course would be not to interfere in the struggle. 

SIGNOR GIoLiTTI said it would be a good thing to let the Poles know that 
now their amour-propre was satisfied they ought to stop fighting. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said that he had already done so, but the Poles 
thought we were favourable to Russia. The latter knew that Great Britain 
and Italy wanted peace. They might, therefore, be willing to listen. 

SiGNor Gro.itrtr said that Italy had always impressed on the Polish 
Minister in Rome that Poland ought to make peace, but it has been in vain. 
The first day that he himself had got into power the Polish Minister came 
to see him and asked if Italy could supply munitions and arms. He had 
replied in the negative, and had said that this was the best proof of his friend- 
ship to Poland. 

Mr. Lioyp GEorcE said what he suggested was that it was very important 
for Russia to stand by the conditions which Kamenev had communicated to 
the British Government.® 

SIGNOR GIOLITTI said that in a few days an unofficial representative of 
Soviet Russia would arrive in Italy. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE suggested that this might be an opportunity to tell 
him the views of the two Governments. It was imperative that Great Britain 
and Italy should tell Russia not to add any new conditions, particularly as 
to the class from which the military forces were to be drawn. Suppose the 


6 Soviet conditions for an armistice and preliminaries of peace with Poland had been 
communicated by M. Kamenev in a note of August 10 to Mr. Lloyd George, received by 
him that evening. This note is printed in Parl. Debs., 5th ser., H. of C., vol. 133, cols. 351-3. 
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Allies had said to Germany that their army must be composed only of wor- 
men or miners. 

S1cNor Gro.itT! said that would be an interference in the internal affan 
of the nation. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said it would be a great advantage if Signor Giolitt 
would communicate his views to Russia. He himself would also send a message. 
Then, if the Poles continued the war, both Governments would be free. Th 
message sent to Russia by both Governments should be similar, namely, tha 
the Soviet must not insist on conditions inconsistent with Polish independenx 
and, more particularly— 


(2) They must not insist on the Poles setting up some special form o 
government, a question which must be left to the Polish people then- 
selves; and 


(b) They must not insist on the militia being drawn from any particular 
class of the population. Poland must be free to choose on this question 
also. 


He proposed to inform Russia that Great Britain and Italy could not ded 
with them if they insisted on this. Kamenev he knew did not want such 
conditions, and might be glad of support, as there were unreasonable menu 
Moscow just as there were in Paris, London or Rome. 

SIGNOR GIOLITTI agreed. 

Mr. Lioyp Georce then raised the question of Wrangel, pointing oi 
that the French had recognised him. 

Sicnor Gro.irT! said that he had no information as to the forces of which 
Wrangel disposed. 

Mr. Lioyp GerorcE said that they were formidable. The differenc 
between Wrangel and Denikin was that the former had secured the suppot 
of the peasants and Cossacks, and was giving the Bolsheviks a good deal of 
trouble. When Poland was disposed of, however, the Bolsheviks would settle 
with Wrangel. He asked what Italy’s attitude was towards the recogmtio 
of Wrangel. 

Sicnor GroxrtT! said that Italy had absolutely no reason to recognise him. 

Mr. Lioyp Georce said that if Wrangel succeeded in overthrowing tht 
Soviet, which would be as legitimate an operation as Signor Giolitt over 
throwing Signor Nitti, or Mr. Asquith? overthrowing himself, it would 
right to recognise him. 

SicNor GroLiTT! said it would be extravagant to recognise Wrangel as tht 
ruler of Russia at present. 

Mr. Lioyp Georce said it was conceivable that he might succeed 
establishing the independence of South Russia. a 

Sicnor Grourrti said that even this would not be sufficient to just} 
recognition. 


7 Leader of the Liberal opposition. 
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Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said he did not know whether the Bolsheviks had 
sufficient force to compel the surrender of the Cossacks. 

S1GNoR GIOLTTI said that the Kuban Cossacks had sent a message to him 
stating that they wanted independence, but as part of a Great Russia. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE thought that this was the ultimate solution, namely, 
a great Federal Russia, the Cossacks forming a State like Bavaria or Saxony 
in the old German Empire. He understood that the two Governments were 
in complete agreement not to recognise Wrangel. 

SIGNOR GIOLITTI agreed. 

Mr. Lioyp GEorGE said that this was a point on which they were agreed 
with President Wilson, who would not recognise either Wrangel or d’An- 
nunzio.® 

S1GNOR Gro.itt1 said he had the impression that all these American 
declarations were at the present time intended for internal consumption. 
After the elections there might be a change. 

Dr. Martro.i pointed out, as an instance of the vagaries of American 
politics, that President Wilson had secured the presidency for the second time 
owing to his having preserved peace. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said that President Wilson was probably bidding for 
the Polish vote. 

Signor GIo.itT1 agreed that President Wilson’s interests in Poland were 
probably platonic. 

Mr. Lioyp GEorRGE pointed out that Siatanie affection sometimes got 
people into trouble. He asked for Signor Giolitti’s views on the subject 
of making peace with Russia. The British Government had proposed a 
conference in London to settle the whole of the Russian question. The 
Russians had at last agreed, but had refused to discuss Poland. France, 
however, would not come to the conference unless Poland was discussed.° 
That was the present position of the question. 

SIGNOR GIOLITTI suggested that M. Millerand should be pressed to come. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said that he would only come if Poland were discussed. 

SIGNOR GIOLITTI said that France should encourage Poland to secure her 
independence, but not to ask for territory outside Poland. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said that the difficulty was with Russia. The British 
Government had proposed the London Conference to settle the Russian 
questions as a whole. The Russians had agreed, but would not discuss 
Poland. France had said they would only be represented if Poland was 
discussed. 

SIGNOR GIOLITTI said that the French were right there. 

Mr. Lioyp GEorRGE suggested that it might be possible to induce the 
Russians to include Poland among the subjects to be discussed. They might 
settle the preliminaries of peace at Minsk, and then discuss Poland as part 
of the general problem. If they would not, he asked whether Great Britain 
and Italy would make peace with Russia? 


8 Armed bands under Signor D’Annunzio had occupied Fiume in September 1919: cf. 
Volume IV, Chap. I, passim. ® See No. 79, minute 1. 
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SIGNOR GioLtTTI thought that it would be a bad thing to leave Poland 
entirely abandoned. 

Mr. Lioyp Georce agreed. The best plan would be, in the first instance, 
to press the Russians to allow the discussion of Poland at the London Cor- 
ference. 

SIGNOR GIOLITTI agreed that a decision could be postponed until after ths 
pressure had been put on Russia. 

Mr. Lioyp GEorGE pointed out that this did not solve all the difficulte 
of the Allies. 

SiGNor GiotrrT1 said he believed in solving them one by one. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said the difficulty he foresaw was due to the fact tha 
Poland was a difficult nation to deal with. 

SIGNOR GIOLITTI said that was why it had been partitioned into three. 

Mr. Lioyp Georce asked what the position would be if Poland refused 
terms at Minsk which Great Britain and Italy considered reasonable? 

SIGNOR GIOLITTI suggested that that question might be left in suspens. 
Questions often settled themselves if left alone and given a little time. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said that Europe was taking a long time to sett 
down. Supposing Poland refused reasonable terms, would Italy, he asked 
continue trading negotiations with Russia? Supposing the negotiations with 
MM. Kamenev and Krassin continued in London, would Italy join in them: 

SicNor Gio. replied in the affirmative. He believed in going on with 
everything regarding Russia which could be done without putting hime! 
against Poland. 

Mr. Lioyp Georce asked definitely whether Italy would be represented 
at any resumption of the trading conferences in London. 

SIGNOR Gro.irTi replied in the affirmative. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said that M. Kamenev was very high up in the 
councils of Moscow. 


(The conclusions in regard to Russia will be found at the end of these 
notes.) 4 


5. Mr. Lroyp Georcz asked if there was anything to be done in connection 
with Fiume. . 
Fiume SicNor Grotrrtr said he was willing to treat with the Serbia 
Government. It would be a great help if Great Britain would adv 
the Serbs to be reasonable. . 
Mr. Lioyp Georce said that a week or two ago he had written a privat’ 
letter!® to President Wilson saying that he believed Italy was anxious to havt 
a settlement, and had no imperialistic ideas. 
Sicnor GioLitT! said Italy certainly had no such ideas. Italy had retired 
to [? from] Valona! in order to secure peace with Albania. 


10 Untraced in Foreign Office archives. 
1 Cf. A. Giannini: L’ Albania dall’indipendenza all’unione con [Italia 1913-1939 (4th eda. 
1940), pp. 95 ff. 
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Mr. Lioyp GeorcGE continued that he had suggested that President Wilson 
should use his influence with the Serbs to adopt a reasonable attitude. 

SicNor GIo.itTTI said that the interesting question for Italy was that the 
boundary proposed by President Wilson would leave Trieste exposed to long- 
range gun-fire. He explained this on a sketch. 

Mr. LLoyp GEorGE suggested that Italy need have no fear of the guns of 
the Jugoslavs. 

SIGNOR GIOLITTI said that the dangerous situation would be if France 
should ever make an alliance with the Balkan States. 

Sir M. Hankey pointed out that the range of guns was rapidly increasing. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said that it was already nearly 100 miles. Before 
long Italy would want a boundary in Constantinople to cover Trieste! 

SIGNOR GIOLITTI said that at present the distance from Trieste of the 
Wilson boundary was only 10 kilom. He would be satisfied with a boundary 
along the mountain crests. He particularly wished to be friendly with the 
Jugoslavs. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE asked if the Jugoslavs could not be induced to meet 
the Italians. 

SIGNOR GIOLITTI said that the difficulty in dealing with Trumbitch was 
that he was afraid to make sufficient concessions lest they should not have the 
approval of his country. If Great Britain would only urge the Jugoslavs to 
be reasonable it would be a great help. Italy was most anxious to be friendly 
with the Jugoslavs owing to the fact that they were close neighbours. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE pointed out that the real trouble in regard to Fiume 
was with the Slovenes. South of the Slovenes were the Croats, and south of 
them the Serbs. The former were mainly interested in Dalmatia, and the 
latter were really not interested in Fiume at all. It was the Slovenes who . 
were concerned with Fiume. Belgrade had to carry all three nations. 

SIGNOR GIOLITTI said that public opinion in Italy would not stand giving 
up Fiume altogether. They would accept a free State with complete inde- 
pendence as that would be understood. The Nationalist papers had written 
so much and had become so excited that the question had become very 
difficult. To understand the soul of Italy it was necessary to remember 
that she had got very little out of the war. Without fighting at all she might 
have had the Trentino, the line of the Isonzo, Goritza, Trieste to become 
a free city with an Italian university, and some islands in the Adriatic. 
Compared with what Italy had got out of the war this was very considerable. 
That explained the spirit of Italy. The people compared the lives and money 
expended with what could have been obtained without fighting. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE pointed out that Italy had transferred her anxieties 
from Vienna to Belgrade. 

SIGNOR GIOLITTI said this did not amount to much. He gratefully recog- 
nised England’s attitude in handing over Jubaland. France had handed over 
nothing. !? 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said that France had agreed by the Treaty of London 

12 Cf. Volume IV, No. 17, note 7. 
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to give up something to Italy. Jubaland was worth a good deal as very good 
cotton could be grown there and he himself anticipated difficulties in Parla. 
ment in connection with the handing over. 

SIGNOR GIOLITTI recognised its value, but repeated that France had given 
nothing. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said that he would see what could be done wth 
Trumbitch. 

Sicnor Gro.itt1 said that Italy had the best intentions to get peace, but 
they met difficulty in accepting what was offered. 

Mr. Lioyp GeEorcE said that Italy could have settled with M. Pashitch," 
and the Crown Prince of Serbia had been anxious to settle. He understood 
that M. Vesnitch was now Prime Minister and he was a Serb and ought te 
be easy to deal with. 

SicNor GIo.itTT!1 said his main interest was to have Italy friendly. 


(The meeting adjourned until the afternoon.) 


(After reassembling at 3.30 p.m., Mr. Lloyd George handed Signor 
Giolitti the text of his draft resolutions which he had undertaken to prepare 
at the morning meeting (Appendix'*—Conclusions 1 to 7).) 


SiGNoR Gio.irTi, after carefully reading them, said: ‘Benissimo.’ 








Mr. Lioyp GEorcE said that he had also drafted a Russian announcement © 


to the press which he would presently communicate to Signor Giolitt. He 
suggested that Signor Giolitti should consider it, and that they should 
discuss it on the following morning. 


6. He would propose now to discuss the question of Turkey. He had had 
Turkey any conversations with Signor Nitti and with Baron Sonnino'‘ on 
the subject, and he would like to know Signor Giolitti’s view. 

S1cNor Gio .rTTI! said that Italian interests were commercial and economic 
and not territorial. 

Mr. Lioyp GEorcE presumed that, in referring to economic penetration, 
Signor Giolitti referred to the sphere of influence provided for in the Tr- 
partite Agreement. 

Stcnor GroLiTT1 replied in the affirmative. He said Italy was als 
interested in getting coal from Heracles [ Heraclea]. 

Mr. Lioyp Georce asked if Italy had agreed with France on this subject? 

SicNor Gio.iTTI said that France was getting coal, but there was plenty 
more to be obtained besides what France had. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorceE asked whether any definite agreement had been reached 
with France? 

Sicnor GroxiTT! said that the Banca Commerciale had secured some coal- 
mines, but had had to give them up to the French Government. Now they 
were looking out for other places for coal which would not interfere with 
France. 

13 Former prime minister of Serbia and head of the Yugoslav peace delegation. 


14 This appendix was filed as a separate document, I.C.P. 143A, and is printed as No. 8. 
™S Italian Minister for Foreign Affairs, 1914-19. 
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Mr. Lioyp GEorcE said that from his recollection of the conference at 
San Remo he gathered that there was no close agreement on the subject 
between France and Italy. 

SIGNOR GIOLITTI said it was a very difficult matter, as the French bankers 
wanted everything, but it was important to get an agreement. 

Mr. Lioyp GEorGE agreed that it was difficult where French bankers 
intervened. 

SiGNor GIo.iTTI! said Italy did not want places that France had, but other 
places where coal could be got without touching French interests. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE again asked if any agreement had been reached? 

SIGNOR GIOLITTI said not to his knowledge, although Signor Nitti might 
have arranged something. 

Mr. LLoyp GeorcE asked what was Italy’s attitude towards Mustafa Kemal? 

SiGnor GIo.iTT! said he knew nothing about him and had had no oppor- 
tunity to discuss it. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said that the Greek victories showed that he had no 
great value. 

SiGNoR Gro.irT! said that he lacked material of war. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said that, in his view, the Turks were no longer a 
formidable people. Constantinople would constitute a great difficulty for 
the Allies. 

Sicnor Gio.rrTt said that Italy had taken but little part there. They had 
a small force sufficient only to defend the lives of Italians if attacked. 

Mr. Lioyp GEorcE pointed out that the control of the Straits meant a 
substantial garrison. 

SicNor Gio.irti said that frankly Italy could not send soldiers beyond 
her boundaries. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said that the same applied to Great Britain, who had 
a good many troops in Constantinople now, but could not maintain them 
there for any length of time. 

Sicnor Gro ttt! said that Italy could keep the soldiers now in Constanti- 
nople, but owing to their internal position could send no more troops beyond 
their boundaries. They had even had to desist from sending them to Albania. 
In reply to Mr. Lloyd George, he said that Italy only had one battalion, 
about 1,000 men in all, in Constantinople. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said we could not maintain troops for long, so that it 
would be left either to the French or the Greeks. 

SicNor GIOLITTI suggested that men-of-war could keep the position open. 

Mr. Lioyp GeEorcE said that men-of-war could not be sent without hold- 
ing the shores. 

Sicnor Gro.rrti said that the Turks had no great force in these regions, 
so that the Straits could easily be controlled. | 

Mr. Lioyp GeorGE pointed out that the Turks would not want many 
men to make difficulties in the Straits, which were so narrow. 

SicNor GIOLITTI said that the guns of the ships could deal with the Turks. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said that the British had discovered at the Dardanelles 
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that ships were not of much value against forts and troops which required 
plunging fire from howitzers. When the Dardanelles were attacked there 
had only been a relatively small Turkish garrison there. Unless the land on 
both sides were held ships were of little value. Hence, as neither Great 
Britain nor Italy could send troops, it would have to be handed over to the 
Greeks, or the French—or else to the Bolsheviks, for later on the Russian 
would want it. 

SIGNOR GIOLITTI said that at present Russia had so much to do at home 
that she would not wish to go to the Dardanelles. 

Mr. Lioyp GEorGE said that in ten years’ time the position would be 
different. 

SIGNOR GIOLITTI said there was time to think the matter over therefore. 

Mr. Lioyp GeEorcE said if Italy could only send 1,000 men it might be 
necessary to bring in the Greeks in order to hold the troops with their other 
Allies.'6 

SiGNoR Gio.itt1 said he hoped that this was true, but he doubted if the 
Greeks could hold it for long. 

Mr. Lioyp GEorGE pointed out that the population of Gallipoli was 
purely Greek, and the Greeks would therefore require less troops than anyone 
else to hold it. 

SIGNOR GIOLITTI agreed. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said that the question of how the Straits were to be 
held would have to be decided soon. 

SIGNOR GIOLITTI pointed out that Mustafa Kemal was nearly finished. 

Mr. LLoyp GeorcE agreed he had but little war material. Nevertheless, it 
would always be necessary to hold the Straits against a possible attack. It 
was no use for Italy to have mines at Heracles [Heraclea] if the Straits were 
not to be open. 

SIGNOR GIOLITTI said it was necessary for all the world for the Straits 
to be open. 

Mr. Lioyp GErorGE agreed. He believed that the population of the 
Gallipoli Peninsula was about 30,000, which would include 4,000 men 
capable of bearing arms. The Greeks could hold it lightly, as they would 
be able to call up men from the local population in case of necessity. 

SIGNOR GIOLITTI agreed. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE asked if Signor Giolitti would have any objection to 
the Gallipoli Peninsula being held by Greece? 

SIGNOR GIOLITTI said he would not so long as the Straits were kept free. 

Mr. Lioyp GEorGE pointed out that Greece, being a nation with a great 
coast line, was at the mercy of a maritime Power, and therefore could be 
compelled to keep the Straits open. 

(At this point Mr. Lloyd George handed Signor Giolitti a draft state- 
ment for publication (Appendix).) 


16 In the rough notes of Sir M. Hankey for the minutes of this meeting this passage read: 
‘If we would bring Greeks in with others, [we] might be able to hold Straits. They would 
hold Gallipoli.’ 
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7- Mr. Lioyp GeorcE explained that this might be issued either officially 
or semi-officially. It was only a draft, and Signor Giolitti 

Draft Statement could alter it as much as he liked. 

Sor Publication SiGNoR Gio.irt1 thought it better to have a semi-official 
declaration. 

After reading it through he said it looked all right, but he would like to 
examine it in detail and would give his views on the following morning. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said this draft was only intended to give a general 
impression of what was proposed. 

SIGNOR GIOLITTIsaid that Italy wanted peace with the Jugoslavs. It might be 
worth adding that England would like the Jugoslavs to make peace with Italy. 

Mr. Lioyp GEorGE suggested that it was desirable that this should not 
emanate from a conference at which the Jugoslavs were not present. It might 
weaken the action which the British Government had to take under con- 
clusion 7.+ 

SIGNOR GIOLITTI said that Russia, who was not present, had been spoken 
of a great deal. 

Mr. Lioyp GEorcE pointed out that they had been speaking of inviting 
Russia to a conference in London. A point which would evoke comment in 
France was that there was no word of the Poles or of the Polish victories. 

SIGNOR GIOLITTI suggested that a sentence might be inserted to say that 
the victory to Poland should make it easy to have peace if there were goodwill 
on both sides. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorGE pointed out that there would be comment that there 
were no congratulations to Poland on her victory. 

SIGNOR GIOLITTI said the danger was that if Poland were encouraged by 
congratulations they would take fire and refuse to make peace. 


8. Mr. LLtoyp GeorcE said he had been informed that the Italian Govern- 
ment had a representative at Baku. Great Britain had not, but 
Caucasus had prisoners there. He would be very glad if Signor Giolitti could 
give instructions to the representative to see that the British 
prisoners were well treated and if possible released. There was a good deal 
of feeling in England about these prisoners. 

SIGNOR Gio.itr1 doubted if Italy had a representative in Azerbaijan. 
They had had a representative in Tiflis, but he had been appointed Governor 
of Tripoli, and he did not think he had been replaced. However, he would 
make enquiries, and if there was an Italian representative in Azerbaiyan he 
would be instructed to do all he could. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorceE thanked Signor Giolitti for this. The British prisoners 
consisted mainly of sailors. It would make a very good impression if the 
Italian representative could secure their release. It would be most valuable 
if Signor Giolitti could get a telegram from him to this effect. He asked if 
Signor Giolitti had anything further to raise? 


(The conclusion of this part of the conversation will be found at the end 
of these notes.) ¢ 
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g. SiGNor GIo LTT! said that the economic and financial questions were very 
serious in Italy and any help that England could give would 

Economic Con- be greatly valued. That was Italy’s hardest problem. 

ditions in Mr. Lioyp GeorcE pointed out that Great Britain, like 

Italy everyone else, was hard hit by the war. The United States of 
America alone were prosperous. 

SIGNoR GIOLITTI then gave a summary of the heavy taxation imposed by 
recent Italian legislation, including 100 per cent. on war profits and 7o per 
cent. on death duties. This was the highest death duty in Europe. It included 
also taxes of 15,000 lira a year on the possession of a motor-car. ‘There were 
in Italy 70 milliards of securities to bearer. It had been enacted that these 
must all be assigned to a name, so that everyone would have to pay taxes on 
their property. The taxes had been well accepted in Italy. The Socialists 
had voted in favour of them and out of 400 Deputies only 25 had voted 
against. In November further taxation proposals would be presented to 
Parliament. He wanted to give the impression to all the nations of the world 
that Italy intended to do her duty. As regards landed property, it paid all 
expenses of the Departments and communes, and there was a land tax so 
graduated that in twenty years 50 per cent. of the value of the land was paid. 
Italy wished to break up the great estates and to get the land into the hands 
of the peasants. In this way it was found that the peasant classes would work 
thirteen or even fifteen hours a day instead of only a few hours. Naturally, 
these proposals had not been very popular among the Conservatives. 


Villa Haslihorn, Lucerne, 
August 23, 1920. 


APPENDIX TO No. 87 


In their conversations to-day, Signor Giolitti and Mr. Lloyd George discussed 
the general political situation, and more particularly the bearing thereon of recent 
events in Eastern Europe. 

This exchange of views has established that complete agreement exists between 
the British and Italian Governments as to the vital and paramount need for the 
re-establishment of peace throughout the world at the earliest possible moment. 

The first guarantee of such a peace is to be found in the various treaties of peace 
which have already been signed, and the way in which these treaties are carried 
out. The victors in the war should display a spirit of moderation in their enforce- 
ment and the vanquished a spirit of loyalty in their execution. With that object 
In view the two Governments trust that the good understanding reached at Spa 
as to the methods of executing the Treaty of Versailles will be further developed so 
as to cover all outstanding questions, and that the hopeful experiment then con- 
ducted will be justified by the faithful carrying out by all parties of the agreement 
there arrived at. 

Before peace is fully established, however, there remain a number of important 
questions to be decided, the majority of which are indissolubly connected with the 
march of events in the territories of the former Russian Empire. 

Until peace is established between Russia and the rest of the world an atmo- 
sphere of disturbance and unsettlement will continue to menace the world. Any 
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attack by the Russian Soviet autocracy on the national independence of any of its 
neighbours would make peace with Russia impossible and must be resisted with the 
resources at the disposal of the Allies, having regard to their other obligations. 
Any attempt to dictate to another country what form of government it shall enjoy 
or from what classes of its people it shall draw its army would both constitute an 
unwarranted infringement of its liberties and independence. A nation which used 
force to impose such conditions upon its neighbours would constitute a peril to the 
liberty of the world and could not be acknowledged by any free people. The British 
and Italian Governments are, therefore, gratified that such conditions are not 
included in the Soviet’s official terms of peace to be submitted at Minsk, as com- 
municated to the British Government. On the other hand, experience has shown 
that any attempt from outside to interfere in the internal struggles of Russia can 
only prolong bloodshed and unrest without achieving the desired solution. 

The British and Italian Governments are alarmed at the indefinite prolongation 
of the present state of conflict amongst nations. To the peoples engaged these 
antagonisms can bring nothing but ever-increasing misery. To the peoples of the 
world they involve continued unrest. Civilisation itself, weakened by five years of 
incessant warfare, is menaced by this prospect. 

Until these conflicts cease the development of agriculture and industry, and 
the interchange of commodities of different lands and climates, on which the 
economic life of nations depends, cannot come into full operation. Scarcity and 
high prices, with their attendant privations and perils, are the inevitable result. 

The British and Italian Governments are, therefore, united in urging that the 
Allies should use their utmost endeavours to bring to a conclusion by every means 
in their power existing conditions of strife between nations. 
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1.Cc.P. 143A] Conclusions of a Conversation between Mr. Lloyd George and 
Signor Groltttt at the Villa Haslihorn, Lucerne, on Sunday, August 22, 1920, 
at 10 a.m. 


1. The British and Italian Governments agree, through their respective 
Ambassadors in Berlin, to exercise all the influence they can 
Execution of the on the German Government to carry out the agreements 
Spa Agreements reached at Spa as completely as possible. The Ambassadors 
will be instructed to impress on the German Government that 
by these means they will place themselves in the nght and thereby avoid any 
justification for coercive measures. 

The two Governments agree that it 1s highly undesirable to have any 
further occupation of Germany, and they will not consent to it unless it is 
essential to the enforcement of the treaty. The two Ambassadors will be 
instructed to express to the German Government their earnest hope that any 
measure of the kind will be rendered unnecessary by the steps which Germany 
has taken to carry out the terms of the Spa arrangements. 


2. The British and Italian Governments agree on the following measures 
in regard to reparation by Germany :— 
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(2) The meeting at Geneva of Allied and German financial expers 
arranged at the Spa Conference should not be postponed beyond the 
date already fixed, namely, the 24th September. 

(6) The Italian Government will consider the appointment of two persons 
of political and financial experience, such as have already been 
appointed by Great Britain and France, to join the Italian represen- 
tative at the Geneva meeting. 

(c) The British and Italian Governments will send their representatives at 
the Geneva Conference to Paris a few days before the meeting at 
Geneva with a view to preliminary discussions between the Allies, and 
advantage will be taken of this occasion for an interchange of views 
between the British and Italian representatives. 

(d) The British and Italian representatives will be instructed to aim ata 
definite agreement with Germany as to the sums which she can pay 
which should be within the utmost limits of Germany’s financial 


Capacity. 


3. The British and Italian Governments will impress on the Russian Soviet 
Government, in the interests of peace, not to insist on conditions in- 

Russia consistent with Polish independence. They will urge on the Russian 
Soviet Government in particular— 


(a2) That they should not insist on the Poles setting up some special form 
of government. 
(6) That they should not insist on the army or militia being drawn from or 
placed under the control of any particular class of the population. 
Poland must be left free to decide both the above questions for 
herself. 
Soviet Russia will be informed that if they insist on conditions such 
as the above, which are inconsistent with Polish independence, the 
two Governments will refuse to deal with them. 


4. In the opinion of the British and Italian Governments, peace cannot be 
restored to Europe until normal relations are established between Russia and 
the rest of the world. They agree, therefore, that it is very desirable that 
a conference should be held in London at which all outstanding questions 
concerning the former Russian Empire can be settled and that all the Allied 
Governments should be represented there. In view of the fact that the 
French Government have expressed their intention of attending such a con- 
ference only on condition that the question of Poland is discussed, the British 
and Italian Governments will urge on the Soviet Government the desirability 
of agreeing to the discussion at the London Conference of all Polish questions 
which may still be outstanding after the conclusion of the preliminaries of 
peace at Minsk. 


5. The British and Italian Governments agree that they will not give 
recognition to General Wrangel. 
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6. In the event of a resumption of the London negotiations with M. 
Kamenev and M. Krassin in regard to trade with Russia, the Italian Govern- 
ment agree that they will send a representative. 


7. The British Government agree to use their good offices with the Govern- 
ment of the Serbo-Croat-Slovene State to adopt a moderate attitude 
in regard to the question of Fiume. 


8. Signor Giolitti, at the request of Mr. Lloyd George, undertook, in the 
event of there being a representative of the Italian Government in 
Caucasus Azerbaijan, to instruct him to do his utmost to secure the release of 
the British prisoners at Baku or, if he could not succeed in this, to 
endeavour to secure for them more tolerable conditions. — 


Lucerne, August 22, 1920. 
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1.c.P. 144] Notes of a Conversation held at the Villa Haslihorn, Lucerne, on 
Monday, August 23, 1920, at 10.30 a.m. 


PRESENT: British Empire: The Right Hon. D. Lloyd George, Prime Minister; Sir 
M. Hankey. 
Italy: Signor Giolitti, President of the Council; Dr. Mattoli, Secretary 
and Interpreter. 


Mr. Lioyp Georce handed Signor Giolitti two telegrams he had received 
from Lord D’Abernon which indicated the probability that the 
Red Army would be almost entirely destroyed. 
SIGNOR GIOLITTI said this was very important. 
Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said that another important matter was that the 
Bolsheviks had published in England the terms which had 
Statement to be © been handed to the Poles. The British, therefore, had received 
Issued to the them from the Russian and not from the Polish side. They 
Press were not terms that Poland could possibly accept. What made 
this matter specially serious was that Kamenev had sent the 
British Government in advance a copy of the proposed terms,! and had 
stated that nothing serious would be added to these. In spite of this, the 
Bolsheviks had now included terms which it was absolutely impossible for 
the Poles to accept. He then handed Signor Giolitti a copy of the terms as 
published in the “Times’ and ‘Daily Herald’ and which included the 
following :— 

“4. The Polish Government must reduce all armed forces, without 
exception, to 50,000 men and their command and administrative personnel 
to 10,000. These armed forces will be supplemented with civic militia 

1 See No. 87, note 6. 
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constituted of workers and destined to preserve order and the population’s 
security. 

“5. The conditions and order of organising this militia will be stipulated 
during the examination of the treaty in detail. Immediately after signing 
this treaty, Poland shall begin demobilisation and terminate it within one 
month in the order and on the date stipulated by the treaty.’ 


SIGNOR GIOLITTI said it was extraordinary for the Soviets to ask for such 
terms after their defeat. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said that when these terms were presented they had 
not been defeated. These conditions were very dangerous, since they meant 
the establishment of a Red force in Poland. 

SIGNOR GIOLITTI agreed it was very dangerous. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said that the obvious intention was that this force 
should upset the Polish Government and say that the Poles had themselves 
established a Red force. He felt that as Great Britain and Italy had taken the 
same line towards Russia they ought to say: ‘We won’t have this.’ 

SiGNOR Gio.iTTI said he had examined Mr. Lloyd George’s draft state- 
ment for publication, handed to him on the previous day (see Appendix to 
previous meeting) ;2 and wished to propose some small alteration[s]. 
~ Mr. Lioyp Georce said that the portion relating to Russia must be 
modified. He agreed to the first of Signor Giolitti’s alterations, but would 
like to discuss the second. He did not think that the British and Italian 
Governments could allow the action of the Soviets to pass without comment 
or the world would say that Italy and Great Britain were making peace with 
Russia at the expense of Poland. For this reason they ought to protest and 
get the Soviets to withdraw the clause. 

SIGNOR GIOLITTI said that words to this effect were included in the draft 
statement for publication. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said that in view of the latest news he thought the 
statement ought to be strengthened in this respect. It was imperative that 
the British and Italian democracy should show that they would not stand 
this bad faith. A protest from Great Britain and Italy might induce Russia 
to withdraw it. 

SIGNOR GIOLITTI agreed. 

Mr. Lioyp GEorcE said that Russia had been beaten badly now, but 
probably desired peace all the same. It was interesting to observe that the 
Poles, when they had invaded Russia, had been soundly beaten, and now 
the Poles, when invaded themselves, had soundly beaten the Russians. That 
was to say that in each case the invader had been beaten. This ought to be 
pointed out in the statement for publication, and it also ought to be stated 
that peace was only possible on the basis of a recognition of the mghts of the 
peoples of Russia and Poland. 

SIGNOR GIOLITTI said that the Red army had no means of communication 
and probably had not been able to get their ammunition to the front. 
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Mr. Lioyp GEorGE said that was why the invader had been beaten in 
each case. The result of the invasion of Russia by the Poles had been merely 
to rouse the Russian spirit, and the same had happened in Poland. This also 
ought to be pointed out. 

SIGNOR GIOLITTI said this was one more reason for getting peace quickly. 

Mr. Lioyp GEorGE said it would be necessary to point out that peace was 
impossible without the recognition of the independence and liberty of Poland. 
Germany had made the same mistake in overrunning Belgium. 


(At this point a revised draft, prepared by Mr. Lloyd George, which was 
almost identical with the draft as finally approved in the Appendix}, was 
handed round.) 


SIGNoR GIOLITTI, referring to a passage as regards giving assistance to 
Poland in certain eventualities, said that Italy could give nothing. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said that Great Britain could not give very much. 

SIGNOR GIOLITTI suggested that in that event it would be better not to 
mention the matter as it would only encourage false hopes. It was dangerous 
to promise what could not be fulfilled. 


(It was agreed to delete this passage.) 


3 Appendix 1: not printed. The text in the appendix (headed ‘As issued to the Press’ 
and dated at foot ‘August 23, 1920’) was the same, subject to minor variation, as that 
printed in The Times (p. 10) of August 24 except that: (1) where the fifth paragraph in The 
Times read ‘Civil Army’, the text in the appendix read ‘civic army’; (ii) where the last 
paragraph in The Times read: ‘. . . the betterment of agriculture . . .’, the text in the 
appendix read ‘. . . the development of agriculture. .. .’ 

In connexion with this communiqué Lord Curzon sent the following telegram of August 
24 to M. Chicherin in Moscow: ‘The following communication has been addressed to 
M. Kameneff and is repeated to M. Tchitcherine on behalf of the British Government. 

‘ “Mr. Balfour, acting on behalf of the Prime Minister, begs to enclose to M. Kameneff 
a copy of a communication which embodies the result of the conversations which have taken 
place between Mr. Lloyd George and Signor Giolitti. 

***This will appear in to-morrow’s papers. 

‘ “Mr. Balfour desires to emphasise the point that the terms which, according to recent 
information the Government of Soviet Russia desire to impose upon Poland are in funda- 
mental contradiction to those which M. Kameneff on behalf of the Soviet Government 
communicated to His Majesty’s Government before the prorogation of Parliament. 

‘‘*The very serious views which His Majesty’s Government take of these new terms is 
clearly explained in the Prime Minister’s communication and Mr. Balfour feels he can add 
nothing to what is there said. Acting on his behalf Mr. Balfour desires to ask whether it 
is the fact that the terms now asked of Poland are of the character which the information 
supplied to the Governments of Italy and Great Britain lead Signor Giolitti and Mr. Lloyd 
George to believe; and if so, whether the Government of Soviet Russia propose to adhere 
to them. On the answer to these questions the future policy of the British Government will 
depend: and as the matter is evidently of urgent importance I am to request that an answer 
to these questions may be received by Friday evening next at latest. 

‘**A copy of the communication has been addressed to M. Tchitcherine. [Followed the 
text of the communiqué].” ’ 

The Soviet Russian Government replied to this communication in a message of August 25, 
1920 (received in Foreign Office, August 26), printed in The Times (p. 9) of August 27. 
Further correspondence in this connexion was printed in The Times of September 3 and 9, 
1920: cf. also Jane Degras, op. cit., vol. i, pp. 204-6. 
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(Subject to one or two drafting alterations which were suggested in an t- 
formal discussion after the meeting, Mr. Lloyd George’s draft was accepted 
A copy, as finally issued to the press, is attached in the Appendix.) 


(It was agreed— 


That Mr. Lloyd George and Signor Giolitti should meet the press that 
afternoon and communicate the document, an arrangement which was 
actually carried out.) 


(At this point there was an adjournment.) 


SIGNOR GIOLITT! suggested to Mr. Lloyd George that he should instruct one 
Poland of the Italian Ministers in Rome who belonged to the Catholic part 
to suggest to the Vatican that they should urge counsels of moderation 
on Poland. 
Mr. Lioyp GEorGE welcomed this proposal, and, later, Signor Giolit 
showed him the draft of a telegram he proposed to send. 


SIGNOR Gio.iTTI showed Mr. Lloyd George a telegram he proposed to send 
to M. Millerand at the moment of his departure, sending him 
emer and erectings and looking forward with pleasure to his forthcoming 
meeting. 
Mr. Lioyp GeEorcE thought it would be better if he joined Signor Giolitu 
in sending such a message. 
It was agreed to send the following message to M. Millerand :— 


“On the termination of our meeting at Lucerne, we send a cordial salute, 
and look forward with pleasure to our next meeting with your Excel- 
lency.—Gro.iTr1, LLoyp GEORGE. 


Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said that another difficult question was that of Danzig. 
Danzig At first, when the Treaty of Peace was being negotiated, it had been pro- 

posed to hand over Danzig and the corridor to the Poles. The British 
Government had, however, stood out against this because the population was 
mainly German. Eventually, President Wilson had proposed that Danzg 
should become a Free State. 

SIGNOR GIOLITTI commented on the number of Free States that were being 
set up in Europe. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said that the Danzig arrangement was agreed to on 
the distinct condition that the Poles were to have free access to the port, as 
there was no doubt that without such free access they would be strangled. 
The terms of the treaty were quite clear, and in this connection he showed 
Signor Giolitti article 104. Now a different situation had arisen. The local 
council of Danzig had decided for a policy of neutrality and refused to let 
anything go through. The French and United States Governments had sent 
men-of-war. He thought that the Allies were bound to support the Poles in 
keeping the port of Danzig free. 

SicNor Gio.irTi agreed. He thought Poland was in the right there. 


4 Signor Giolitti conferred with M. Millerand at Aix-les-Bains, September 12-13, 1920. 
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Mr. Lioyp GeEorcE suggested that action should be taken by Signor 
Giolitti and himself to say that this was their opinion. If they did not it would 
look as though Great Britain and Italy were not supporting the treaty when 
Poland was in the right. 

SIGNoR GIOLITTI said it was clear that they ought to do so. 

Mr. Lioyp Georce then handed Signor Giolitti a draft telegram, which 
he suggested they should send to Paris. 

SIGNOR GIOLITT! agreed in the terms of the telegram. 


It was agreed— 


(a) To approve the attached telegram to the French Government 
(Appendix 2). 

(5) That Mr. Lloyd George should send it to the British Ambassador in 
Paris for communication to the French Government. 

(c) That Signor Giolitti should instruct the Italian Ambassador in Paris 
that this message had been sent to the British Ambassador and that 
he was to concert action with him. 

(d) To publish the following press communiqué in regard to Danzig :— 


‘Mr. Lloyd George and Signor Giolitti have made proposals to the 
French Government for Allied action for the purpose of securing for 
Poland her full rights under the Treaty of Versailles to the free use and 
service without any restriction of the port of Danzig and its communica- 
tions as provided for in the Treaty of Versailles.’ 


Villa Haslihorn, Lucerne, 
August 23, 1920. 


APPENDIX 2 TO No. 89 
Telegram (en clair) from Prime Minister, Lucerne, to British Ambassador, Paris 


I have discussed with M. Giolitti the position as to the transmission of war 
material through Danzig. We are agreed that one of the principal objects of the 
arrangements made in the Treaty of Versailles in regard to Danzig was to secure 
to Poland without any restriction the free use and service of the port and its 
communications for Polish imports and exports. In our view the Powers are bound 
to secure fair treatment to Poland in this respect. The freedom of Danzig was 
secured on that condition, and the freedom of the port is essential to the very 
existence of Poland. Subject to the assent of the French Government, therefore, 
we propose that immediate instructions should be sent on behalf of all the Allies 
to the High Commissioner that he is to do everything possible to secure this. He 
should be told that if the Danzig dockers refuse to unload the ships and convey the 
war material, any available labour is to be employed under the protection of the 
Principal Allied Powers. We propose also that instructions should be sent to 
British and French men-of-war, and to the Allied military forces at Danzig, to 
render him all possible support, and, if necessary, the Allied forces on the spot 
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should be reinforced. Please communicate these proposals at once to the French 
Government, and suggest that, if they agree, the secretariat-general, after obtain- 
ing the assent of the Italian and Japanese representatives in Paris, should send 
instructions in this sense to the High Commissioner at Danzig. We suggest also 
that the American Government should be informed with a view to possible co- 


operation by American men-of-war. M. Giolitti is sending similar instructions to 
the Italian Embassy in Paris. 


(Repeated to Mr. Balfour, London, and to Lord D’Abernon, Warsaw.) 
August 23, 1920. 
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CHAPTER XIII 


Several conversations held by Mr. Lloyd George 
with foreign statesmen in London in the autumn of 
1920 


September 10—November 4, 1920 


No. 90 


1.C.P. 144A] Secretary's Notes of a Conference with the Russian Trade 
Delegation, held at 10, Downing Street, London, S.W. 1, on Friday, Sep- 
tember 10, 1920, at 4.30 p.m. 


PRESENT: British Empire: The Right Hon. D. Lloyd George, Prime Minister; The 
Right Hon. A. Bonar Law, Lord Privy Seal. 
Russia: M. Kamenev, M. Krassin, M. Klishko. 


The following were also present: Sir M. Hankey, Mr. T. Jones. 
INTERPRETER: Mr. Peters. 


Prime MinisTER: Since M. Kamenev is leaving to-morrow for Moscow 
he has asked me that I shall see him and put before him any suggestions 
which he can lay before his Government, suggestions ‘which have, as their 
object, the speedy establishment of a general peace and agreement with 
England, which remain the sincere desire of Russian Government.’"? M. 
Kamenev will agree with me that it 1s better to speak quite frankly, although 
to do so is very unpleasant, because it is so important, especially in inter- 
national affairs, when you are dealing with business that affects the life of 
millions, and scores of millions, of people that there should be the utmost 
frankness in the relations of the two countries. 

For some time the British Government quite openly supported one of the 
parties to the conflict in Russia. There was no concealment of our action. 
We stated it in Parliament. We felt we were under an obligation to give that 
support owing to the fact that one of the parties had been faithful to the 
terms of the treaty with the Allies and the Entente Powers, and the other had 
not. However, when it became clear that to support one of the parties meant 
the indefinite prolongation of civil war in Russia with all its horror, we quite 
openly decided upon the policy of non-intervention. Since then we have 
done all in our power to establish peaceable relations with the de facto Govern- 
ment of Russia. We began by endeavouring to enter into trade relations and 

1 The quotation was from a letter dated at London on September 9g, 1920, wherein M. 


Kamenev had informed Mr. Lloyd George that he had been recalled by the Soviet Russian 
Government for consultation. 
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certain conditions under which trade could be re-established were agreed 
to between the British Government and the Soviet Government. 

M. Krassin, after being here for some time, returned to Russia and then 
came back with M. Kamenev, who, it was understood, would have greater 
powers to decide the issues between the two countries, which were more of 
a political than of a commercial character. On their return we asked M. 
Kamenev, M. Krassin, and the whole of their retinue to give the same under- 
taking as M. Krassin had given before, that they would not engage in any 
propaganda in this country. We asked for nothing which was not an implied 
and established obligation of every foreign emissary visiting this country and 
representing a foreign Government. It was the same obligation as is imposed 
upon the emissaries of this country when they go to another country on behalf 
of the British Government. It was an obligation imposed by the Soviet 
Government upon every foreigner who visits their land. At least two British 
representatives who were suspected of engaging in hostile propaganda 
against the Soviet Government were thrown into prison by the Soviet 
Government, and a third was shot. Therefore, we are insisting on no con- 
ditions which are exceptional. But for reasons which must be pretty obvious 
to the Soviet Government, M. Kamenev and M. Krassin had been asked 
to give an undertaking not to engage in propaganda if they came here. 
They gave the undertaking, but I am sorry to say that that undertaking has 
been broken. 

I have now got to speak things which are very disagreeable, and I regret 
deeply that I have to say them, because I have done my best to make peace. 
What has happened? Part of the action of which we complain is attributable 
to the Soviet Government itself, part of it is of a kind which is personal to 
M. Kamenev himself. In so far as M. Krassin is concerned, during the 
whole time he was here alone I cannot find that he broke the word which 
he gave to us; I think he was faithful to the honourable pledge which he 
gave. I regret I cannot say the same thing in regard to M. Kamenev. 

What is the first thing which M. Kamenev must know perfectly well that 
he has done since he came here? He has taken steps of an active character 
to subsidise a newspaper not merely hostile to the Government. That would 
be a matter of interference in the internal affairs of a country. If it were 
purely a newspaper engaged in active propaganda against the Government 
of the day, it would be an impertinence on the part of any foreign Govern- 
ment, but this was worse. This is a newspaper whose object is to attack the 
institutions of this country, which every day is trying to sow strife between 
classes, to create unrest, and to spread discord. M. Kamenev took special 
steps to provide that newspaper with a considerable subsidy for the purpose 
of enabling it to carry on this pernicious propaganda, and to-day that paper 
avows it on its front page. It says that the Russian Government have 
offered £75,000 to one of its directors, and it says that the money is already 
in the possession of one of its directors, and it asks its readers whether it shall 
use that cash. We know why they have published this. It 1s because we had 

2 Cf. below. 
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already discovered that the money had been paid, and this is their way of 
trying to re-establish their integrity in this country. Russia is a country 
that ought to know that foreign interference in the internal affairs of a 
country creates resentment among the people, and our own people are not 
backward in this respect. 

When M. Kamenev came to this country his word was accepted, as was 
the word of M. Krassin. I have no reason to believe that M. Krassin has 
broken his word, but gradually we had grounds for suspicion that M. 
Kamenev was not true to his plighted faith, and we were then bound to take 
steps to find out what his actions were. That is nothing unusual for Govern- 
ments. Revolutionary Governments do it, and it is a great mistake for 
Revolutionary Governments to think that an old Government like the 
British Government is so utterly inept that men can do anything they like’ 
without its being discovered. Our machinery is fairly efficient, and we know 
why that announcement appears in the ‘Daily Herald’ to-day. It is because 
we had already discovered it. We traced the transaction to something for 
which M. Kamenev is responsible. Now I have no hesitation in saying that 
is a gross breach of faith. In so far as it is due to instructions from Moscow, 
the Soviet Government is implicated. They have sent an emissary here 
under an obligation of honour not to interfere in our internal affairs, and they 
have instructed that agent to break his word. He has done it. The first 
thing I have to say to the Soviet Government, since M. Kamenev invites 
suggestions, is that it is quite impossible to have dealings with a Government 
until, at any rate, it can conform to the ordinary obligations of honour which 
are applicable to dealings between nations or individuals. 

I could carry it a great deal further. M. Kamenev has co-operated with 
an active political section which is carrying on a campaign to force the 
Government of the country to take a particular line of action. That is not 
the business of a foreign envoy, and no foreign envoy who has done it has ever 
been allowed to remain in a country for twenty-four hours after it has been 
discovered, and if M. Kamenev had not been leaving to-morrow, it would 
have been our business to ask him to leave. 

I have given this specific instance, but, as Mr. Bonar Law reminds me, 
M. Kamenev must not assume from that that we have no others. If this is 
challenged, we can give further instances. We could give the evidence, 
some of it not very creditable in the way of propaganda. That particularly 
applied to the transaction in question for the purpose of raising funds—the 
selling of precious stones which had been torn out of their setting, and the 
employment of very doubtful agents, one of whom had been convicted for 
receiving stolen property. All that evidence, if necessary, could be placed 
before the public, because it is quite impossible to have any dealings until we 
have complete understanding that these ordinary obligations of honour be- 
tween nations are respected. 

The second point to which I must refer is, I regret to say, much more 
personal to M. Kamenev. When you meet a foreign envoy you are entitled 
to expect that what he tells you represents the facts as known to him. What 
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had happened? We were very anxious that there should be peace wth 
Poland. At the time when Parliament was on the point of adjourning, M. 
Kamenev sent to me a message, quite unasked, in which he gave me the 
terms which the Soviet Government propose to offer to Poland,} stating 
distinctly there would be no changes, except changes of a secondary char- 
acter. At that time, M. Kamenev knew that there was at least one other 
condition not included in those terms sent to me. He knew that the Sow 
Government meant to insist on that condition, and he knew that that cor- 
dition was quite incompatible with the independence of Poland. We sent 
a communication to the Polish Government,‘ not to say those terms were 
just, we never said that. All we said was that if those terms were not departed 
from we should not be justified in asking the British public for the necessary 
‘sacrifices involved in the active support of Poland. Parliament did not 
adjourn on the expected date. We met again on the Monday.$ M. Krassn 
[?Kamenev] wrote me a second letter,® in which he said that he was author- 
ised to say that the terms he had sent to me represented the terms to be 
_imposed on Poland. At that time, not only was that not true, but M. 
Kamenev knew it was untrue. I can demonstrate this if challenged. I can 
make no more serious charge against any public person than that. We get 
our information even about Russia, and we know that M. Kamenev sent 
that to us without the authority of his Government, that he withheld that 
condition in spite of the protests of his Government, that his Government has 
censured him for withholding that condition and that his only answer has 
been to boast that the withholding of that fact had served its purpose. What 
was that purpose? To mislead the British Government, and to deceive the 
working men of this country until, as he thought, the hour of danger had 
passed. 

The second suggestion I make to the Soviet Government is that if they 
send an emissary to this country for any purpose he must be a man whos 
word you can take, someone who will not deliberately deceive the Govert- 
ment to which he is commissioned. I am sorry to speak like this, but there 
are two further things I must say. 

It is impossible to carry on any transaction with the Soviet Government, 
or any other Government, if they are going to utilise their mission here, 
whether it be for trade or diplomacy, for the purpose of agitating for the 
overthrow of the institutions of this country. The Soviet Government would 
not tolerate that for a moment in their own country. As I have said, they 
have thrown two or three Englishmen into prison in Russia because they 
were suspected of the same thing as M. Kamenev has been guilty of here, 
and one has been shot. M. Kamenev said in his note that the Soviet Gover 
ment sincerely desired peace. They have got to choose between peace a2 


3 See No. 87, note 6. 

4 In Foreign Office telegram No. 377 of 10 p.m. on August 10, 1920, to Sir H. Rumbold 
at Warsaw. S August 16, 1920. 

6 Untraced in Foreign Office archives: cf., however, Parl. Debs., 5th ser., H. of C., vol. 133) 
col. 667. 
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using the machinery of peace inside this country to attack the institutions 
of the country. They cannot have both. If they mean to attack, they cannot 
remain here, they must attack from outside. To come into a man’s home, 
ostensibly to cultivate friendly relations with him, and then to abuse his 
hospitality by attempting to stir up strife between members of the family, and 
persuade servants to take away plate and jewellery, is not an action which 
will make for peace between nations. Therefore the first thing I have to say 
is: If the Government of the Soviet Republic wish for peace, they must 
conform to the obligations which apply between all civilised countries. What 
the institutions of Russia may be is the business of Russia; what our institu- 
tions are is our business. If there is to be non-interference it must be on 
both sides. We cannot have peace emissaries here who are merely con- 
spirators against the institutions of our country. We shall deal with them 
one way or another. We are treating M. Kamenev much more tenderly 
than his Government would treat anybody we sent to Russia by speeding 
him on his way to-morrow. 

The second thing I have to say is, that whoever comes here on behalf of 
the Soviet Government must be somebody who, when he tells us a thing, 
whether in writing or personally face to face, we know we can believe it. I 
am afraid, M. Kamenev, after the conduct of the Polish business, we cannot 
say that of you. I am glad to be able to say that so far as M. Krassin is con- 
cerned, during the period he was here alone we have no complaint to make. 
There are certain members of the delegation about whom we may have to 
make a communication later on. Two of them fortunately have left this 
country, and are not coming back. We shall have to consider what our 
action should be about the others. 

M. KameneEv: I must in the first instance express my deepest regret that the 
question of peace has been connected with the question of my behaviour. 

In the first place, the delegation is one single unit, and any attempt to 
distribute responsibility between the members of the delegation cannot lead 
to any good result. 

The Soviet Government stands and stands firmly for the point of view of 
abstention and denial of any interference in the internal affairs of the coun- 
tries in which it has its representatives. Our delegation has received the same 
instructions. Of course, we admit the right of a Government to criticise and 
to refuse the representatives of another Government, and if the British 
Government considers that the behaviour of one of the representatives 
constitutes a hindrance to peace, then, of course, that obstacle may be 
removed. Therefore I will not defend myself personally, in spite of the 
fact that, in the words of the Prime Minister, personal characterisations were 
included. 

I wish to defend the actions of my Government and to refute charges which 
are said to cast a shadow on the actions of that Government. 

Since the Prime Minister has mentioned the fate of British representatives 
in Russia, I should in the first place be very glad to know their names. 

In the next case, I must say that we are not accustomed to be afraid of 
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words nor afraid of deeds either, and I will bear the responsibility before my 
own Government for my actions. 

Turning to the accusations made, in the first place as regards precious 
stones. Any transaction with precious stones 1s absolutely unknown to me, 
and I state solemnly that no agent of the British Government can have any 
document containing any proof, direct or indirect, that I was in any degree 
cognisant of such a transaction. I fear that the agents of the British Govern- 
ment have in this matter been misled in a way which I am entirely unable 
to understand. 

Turning to the second point, the subject of the newspaper, I did not give, 
had no powers to give and have no powers to give any subsidy or support to 
any newspaper whatever. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE: Who gave the £75,000 to Mr. Meynell? 

M. KamENEv: I am going to speak about that. To-day I read the an- 
nouncement in the newspapers with the same surprise with which no doubt 
it was read by British readers. I, however, derived from the announcement 
in the paper the impression that Meynell received the money some months 
ago in Esthonia or Lithuania, and that he took several months to realise the 
money. At the time in question I was not in England, and I cannot in any 
way answer for actions which took place several months ago and with which 
I was in no way connected. Finally, I wish to say that in this announcement 
it is stated that Meynell received the money from the Executive Committee 
of the Council of Action,” and neither M. Krassin, myself, nor any of the 
members of the delegation, is a member of that executive committee. 

Mr. Lioyp GeEorcE: Neither M. Kamenev, M. Krassin nor M. Klishko 
knew anything about any money being handed over to Mr. Meynell! 

M. KamEneEv: I understand that I am not at present in a court, and am 
not at present subject to cross-examination. I am, however, ready, if neces- 
sary, to demand in court proof that I was in any way connected with the 
transfer of money to Mr. Meynell or to any newspaper whatever. 

I understand that the third accusation is that I am in touch with a political 
group of a certain orientation. It can only be a question, I understand then, 
of the Council of Action. As regards that, I have several times been visited 
by Members of Parliament who are also members of the Council of Action, 
and I consider that I have no right to refuse to receive Members of Parlia- 


7 On August 9, 1920, a Council of Action had been constituted by a British labour 
conference, which adopted the following resolution in this connexion: “That this joint 
Conference, representing the Trades Union Congress, the Labour Party, and the Parlia- 
mentary Labour Party, feels certain that war is being engineered between the Allied Powers 
and Soviet Russia, on the issue of Poland, and declares that such a war would be an in- 
tolerable crime against humanity. It therefore warns the Government that the whole 
industrial power of the organized workers will be used to defeat this war. 

‘That the executive committees of affiliated organizations throughout the country be 
summoned to hold themselves ready to proceed immediately to London for a national 
conference, and that they be advised to instruct their members to “‘down tools’’ on instruc- 
tions from that national conference, and that a council of action be immediately constituted 
to take such steps as may be necessary to carry the above decisions into effect.’ 
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ment who come to me. I always began these conversations, and I hope that 
Members of Parliament concerned will confirm this, by stating that I had 
given certain undertakings to the British Government, and these under- 
takings I could not, of course, in any way break. I can say further that these 
Members of Parliament never once asked for advice and never once did I 
give them any. It was only a case of giving information. 

I pass on to the next question, the question of Poland. I consider that here, 
too, the agents of the British Government who have informed and are inform- 
ing the Prime Minister on these matters have been misled in just the same 
way as the agents who informed them on the matter of the newspaper. I do 
not wish to conceal that anxiety, and say it quite frankly, that inside the 
Russian Government a certain struggle went on regarding the exact formu- 
lation of the terms of peace or armistice to be offered to Poland. I took part 
in that struggle, and I doubt whether anyone could bring against me the 
accusation that my share in this struggle is anything other than smoothed 
[stc] the way to peace. To understand the dispute and correspondence on the 
subject inside the Government it is not enough to have merely access to 
telegrams; it is necessary to take into account the internal co-relation of 
forces inside the Government. I consider that after the Russian Government 
gave up the condition regarding the Workers’ Militia, a condition the giving 
up of which I myself urged from the beginning, when this point was given up 
the matter ended. That was three weeks ago. 

I do not know whether all these accusations are the result of investigations 
that have been undertaken in the last few days or whether political circum- 
stances have supervened which render the accusation of one of the Soviet 
representatives a political necessity. 

The whole question of non-intervention and of trust must, in my opinion, 
be put on a somewhat different basis. Non-interference in internal affairs of 
the country was one of the four conditions which were taken by M. Krassin 
to be presented to the Soviet Government from Mr. Lloyd George. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorceE: And which they accepted. 

M. KameEneEv: We accepted them. We accepted them as a condition of the 
resumption of trade negotiations. That was on the 7th July. That was two 
months ago, and since then there has been no resumption of trade relations 
in spite of our acceptance of all the conditions. I doubt whether the cause 
that hindered the resumption of trade negotiations on the basis which we 
had accepted was that I had behaved myself badly. That is as regards the 
question of non-interference. 

Now, as regards the question of trust. I am first of all responsible to my 
Government. I know that my Government would judge me sharply if it 
discovered that I was disobeying instructions, and by my interference in 
internal affairs was hindering the resumption of peaceful relations. Just as 
frankly as Mr. Lloyd George says that at one time the Bntish Government 
supported tle counter-revolutionary forces in Russia, I wish to say that 
during the struggle with the British Government the Soviet Government 
was ready to use all forces which might be of benefit to it in that struggle. 
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But just as the British Government changed its policy, so our Government 
stands to the point of view that the most important thing in the interests of the 
Russian people is the resumption of normal relations between Great Bntan 
and Russia. We would be mad if, carrying on this policy of peace, we tned 
secretly to buy up newspapers and persons in Great Britain; and, by the way, 
we consider these quite impossible to be bought. 

I consider that the very fact that the ‘Daily Herald’ printed this declaration 
and put it forward for discussion of public opinion, this very fact proves that 
no forces in Russia are trying to do anything secretly regarding Great Briann. 

The Russian Government sees no hindrance to peace in any one of it 
representatives, but I consider that the public opinion of the whole world 
would be very surprised if it learned that after five months negotiatom 
between Great Britain and Russia broke down because the Russian repre 
sentatives did not meet with the approval of the British Government. 

I think that the necessity of peace between Great Britain and Russias 
dictated in the interests of humanity in general, in the interests of the 
economic rebuilding of the world, and, in spite of all the personal accusation 
which has been levelled against me here, I firmly express the assurance that 
these interests will prove stronger than the incorrect information of agents 
of the British Government of secondary importance, and that these interes 
will afford the possibility of carrying on negotiations between Great Britain 
and Russia. I would still like to receive from the British Government some 
indication of the conditions which it considers necessary to attain peace 
between Great Britain and Russia other than those negative conditions 
which have been set forward by Mr. Lloyd George and which I have under- 
stood. 


(There was a short adjournment at this point.) 


Tue Prive Minister: I have not very much to add to the statement | 
made at first, except as an observation that, in view of the irrefutable evidence 
which we have in our possession, the denials of M. Kamenev are startling, 
and make it more difficult than ever for us to conduct negotiations through 
him. I would not talk like this unless the evidence were of a character which, 
if we chose to make it public, would carry conviction to the mind of every 
man, whether in this country or in any other. 

M. Kamenev treats this as if it were merely a question of personal accuss 
tion against himself. That is not a matter of much moment to him, and not of 
quite the same moment to us. It is the fact that he is the emissary ofa Govert 
ment, and acting under the instructions of that Government that makes his 
conduct serious. When we are seeking to establish peaceable relations with 
that Government, it is a matter of fundamental importance for us to know, 
and I shall ask M. Kamenev to put it to the Moscow Government, whether 
they mean to instruct their agents in future to carry on activities of this 
in this country. 

M. Kamenev ended by asking whether we had anything to put to the 
Moscow Government except these negative conditions; whether we had any 
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other conditions of peace which we wished to put before them. These are 
not negative; they are positive. You cannot discuss conditions to begin with 
with a Government that uses its envoys in a diplomatic mission for the 
purpose of endeavouring to subvert the institutions of this country, and the 
first condition of a discussion is that the Moscow Government should give up 
the idea that they can use peace missions to attack British institutions. 

With regard to trade, the outline of the conditions under which trading 
should be conducted between the two countries was agreed upon in July. 
Unfortunately, this Polish episode intervened and threatened a very serious 
conflict between the two countries. If the trade delegation respect the con- 
ditions under which they are here, we are quite prepared to discuss with them 
the details of the July agreement. In so far as our information is concerned, 
the purely Trading Commission have respected those conditions. 

I do not want to prolong an unpleasant controversy, but I must say this 
about the withholding of that vital condition of the Polish terms of peace 
from us. M. Kamenev may have disagreed with it; the Moscow Government 
decided against him, if he took the other view. My complaint is that he 
withheld from us, and he withheld from the people of this country, the de- 
cision of his Government. We therefore shall want to know from the Russian 
Government whether they mean to abandon their policy of propaganda in 
this country. Upon that will depend the question of whether we will discuss 
with them the question of peace. 

There is only one other question which I would like to put, and that is 
about the prisoners. There are still numbers of British prisoners in Russia. 
A promise was given that they were to be released. They have not yet been 
released. Some of them are in Russia; a good many of them are in Baku. 
They are harshly treated in the sense that they are inadequately fed. We 
should like to know from the Russian Government when they mean to carry 
out their undertaking that these prisoners be released. We will send a 
memorandum regarding the information we have, which I trust M. Kamenev 
will be able to get satisfactorily answered by his Government. 

I think I have answered all the questions put to me. M. Kamenev will be 
given a proces-verbal of this meeting and a memorandum regarding the 
prisoners, either to-night or to-morrow morning. 


2, Whitehall Gardens, 
September 10, 1920. 


8 Cf. No. 25, note 1. 
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No. 91 


1.C.P. 144B] Notes of a Conversation held at 10, Downing Street, S.W. 1, 0 
Monday, October 11, 1920, between the British Prime Muintster and tu 
Belgian Prime Minister 


Baron Moncheur and Sir G. Grahame!’ were present, and the last-named 
interpreted, at the Prime Minister’s request. 


At the outset of the conversation, Mr. LLtoyp GzorGE complained of the 
difficulty of working with the French Government. Agreements were 
laboriously made with them, and then afterwards they would not keep them. 

M. Devacrorx explained that he really thought that M. Millerand was 
genuinely unable to carry out the arrangement made at Spa as regards the 
Geneva Conference, on account of the feeling aroused in the French Senate 
and Chamber. The opposition of certain people in France to his policy 
created a dangerous situation for his Government. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said that, if one were to listen to all the noisy objectors 
in the various countries, how would they ever get governed? He would be 
very sorry to have to govern this country according to the dictates of the 
‘Daily Mail,’ for instance. It had been arranged at Spa, where M. Delacrox 
himself was in the chair, that the Geneva Conference should take place on 
certain stipulated conditions, and the Germans would rightly feel that we 
had not kept our engagements. As regards the attitude of the French, there 
was a good deal of personal vanity in the matter concerned, for M. Dubass, 
the French president of the Reparation Commission, was narrow-minded 
and ‘touchy,’ and made trouble. The questions should be decided by men 
having a wider political outlook than was possible for the Reparation Con- 
missioners. If they were allowed to meet the Germans they would probably 
report in an excessive sense, which would make progress impossible, and the 
French Government would have in their hands a report which they would 
declare to be a res judicata,2 and base their opposition to further proposals 
thereon. Even if it were agreed that the decision of the Reparation Con- 
mission should only be provisional, the French, once they had obtained 
a decision to the effect which suited them, would declare that, in virtue of 
the Treaty of Versailles, it should be considered as final. 

M. Detacrorx said that he did not see why the Reparation Commission, 
however, would be? able to report in the sense feared by Mr. Lloyd George. 
There were the Italian, the Belgian and the British members who did not 
hold the same views as the French. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE particularly asked whether M. Delacroix was quite 
sure that the Belgian Commissioner (M. Theunis) could be counted upon to 
act in the sense indicated by M. Delacroix. 

M. DELacrorx, with emphasis: ‘I give you my word as to that.’ 

t Sir G. Grahame, H.M. Ambassador at Brussels, was then in London. 

2 A matter adjudicated. 

3 In another copy this passage was amended to read: ‘. . . see how the Reparation Com- 
mission would be’. 
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(At this point Mr. Lloyd George caused messages to be sent to the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs and the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
requesting them to attend the meeting. Shortly afterwards, Mr. Chamber- 
lain arrived, but the message did not reach Lord Curzon in time for him 
to appear at Downing Street before M. Delacroix left.) 


SiR GEORGE GRAHAME asked M. Delacroix’s permission to explain to 
Mr. Lloyd George what he (M. Delacroix) had told him recently in Brussels, 
which was that he greatly feared a conflict between France and England 
about the Geneva Conference, the result of which would be that France 
would enter the Ruhr Basin. A section of Belgian public opinion would 
strongly press him to follow suit, but he would rather resign than do so. He 
considered the event of the occupation of the Ruhr Basin would be a cata- 
clysm. 

Mr. Lioyp GzorGcE made some allusion to the Belgians having followed 
the French when they occupied Frankfort. 

M. DExacrorx said that the French would only enter the Ruhr Basin if 
they were certain of being accompanied by the Belgians. ‘Well,’ he said, 
‘I give you my word that we shall not agree to that.’ 

Mr. Lioyp GEORGE again mentioned the difficulty of working with the 
French, and instanced the way they had behaved about the Russo-Polish 
question and the recognition of General Wrangel. 

After Mr. Chamberlain had arrived, M. DeLacrorx explained that his 
idea had been that the Reparation Commission, when they met the Germans, 
should be flanquée by Ministers or some other influential persons. The name 
of M. Jaspar was mentioned for Belgium and that of Lord D’Abernon for 
Great Britain. He indicated that it would be advisable that the meeting 
should take place at Brussels. 

Mr. Lioyp GezorcE said that he had received a protest from President 
Wilson,‘ after the Spa Conference, against the plan of making the Germans 
come to conferences in countries with which they had been at war. He 
recalled the regrettable incidents at Spa,> and thought it would be better 
that the next meeting should be in a neutral State. 

M. DExvacrorx said that the Germans had been present in Brussels during 
the last fortnight at the International Financial Conference. No incident 
whatever had occurred, and they had been entertained with the other 
delegates. He believed that the Germans would not object at all to coming 
to Brussels. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN mentioned that if Ministers were to accompany the 
Reparation Commission delegates they would have M. Marsal, the French 
Minister of Finance, there on behalf of France. It was probable that his 
attitude would be such as to render the representatives of the other nations 

4 Untraced in Foreign Office archives. 

S’ During the Conference of Spa untoward incidents had occurred between Belgian 
nationals and personnel attached to the German delegation: cf. Viscount D’Abernon, An 
Ambassador of Peace (London, 1929 f.) vol. i, pp. 59 and 67; also The Times, p. 14, of July 14, 
1920. 
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there ridiculous. He, too, complained of the difficulty of co-operating with 
the French. They would not keep their engagements. In this connection he 
said ‘You can bring a horse to the water, but you cannot make him dnok-’ 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE then mentioned a recent proposal made at Pars, 
which was that the reparation delegates should meet the Germans not as the 
Reparation Commission, but as delegates or experts from their respective 
Governments, to whom they should report separately. 

M. Devacrorx did not show any signs of knowing of this proposal. 

In answer to an enquiry as to what the reply had been, Mr. LiLoyp Georcz 
said that he believed it had only just arrived and therefore he could not say. 

Mr. Lloyd George repeated that he did not want to have the Reparation 
Commission acting as judges, for he apprehended the result. Excessive 
demands would be put forward, and the French Government would take 
their stand on the report of the Reparation Commission. 

Some desultory conversation then ensued as to the two proposals before 
the meeting, namely— 


(a) Whether the Reparation Commission should meet the Germans 
flanquée by Ministers or other influential persons. 

(6) Whether the Reparation Commissioners should meet them not as the 
Reparation Commission but as special delegates from their own 
Governments. 


The question of Brussels as the place of meeting came into the conversation, 
and M. Delacroix observed, somewhat meaningly: ‘It is even more certain 
that Colonel Theunis will report in the sense desired if the meeting is held 
at Brussels.’ 

Mr. Lioyp GeorGE spoke in an appreciative manner of M. Jaspar. 

Str Grorce GRAHAME told him that he had recently read in a leading 
article signed by the chief editor of the French newspaper the ‘Matin’ that 
‘M. Jaspar was contaminated with Lloyd Georgeism.’ 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said that the same sort of accusation was made 
against anybody was [who] wished to take a sensible line. 


(The meeting had to be interrupted, as Mr. Lloyd George was obliged 
to go to Victoria Station to meet the Prince of Wales,* and no definite 
agreement with regard to the subjects under discussion was reached.) 


(On leaving, M. Delacroix made an appointment with Mr. Chamber- 
lain for 10 o’clock on the following morning.)? 


2, Whitehall Gardens, 
October 13, 1920.8 


6 On his return from a tour of Australia and New Zealand. 

7 No record of this conversation has been traced in Foreign Office archives. 

8 On October 27, 1920, Mr. R. P. M. Gower, private secretary to Mr. Chamberlain, 
addressed a letter to Mr. R. H. Campbell, private secretary to Lord Curzon, enclosing ; 
variant record of this conversation, which Mr. Chamberlain had asked him to transmit 's 
revised and approved by the Prime Minister, in order that it might be kept for record 
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No. 92 


1.c.P. 144C] Notes of a Conversation between the Right Hon. D. Lloyd 

George, Prime Minister, and M. Take Fonescu, Foreign Minister of 

Roumania, at Luncheon at 10, Downing Street, on Wednesday, October 20, 
1920 


The Prime Minister was accompanied by Sir Maurice Hankey, and 
M. Take Jonescu by M. Boerescu, Roumanian Minister Plenipotentiary 
and Chargé d’Affaires in London. 


your department.’ This record (C 9823/8/18), which was not incorporated as the filed copy 
in the I.C.P. series, read as follows: 


‘Memorandum recording conversation between Mr. Lloyd George and Monsieur Delacroix 
on October r1th 


‘The Belgian Prime Minister had a conversation with Mr. Lloyd George on the 11th 
October at 11 a.m. at Downing Street. 

‘In the first place he recalled the reasons for which the French Government had decided 
to ask that the questions to be discussed with the Germans on the subject of reparation 
should be decided not by the proposed conference at Geneva but by the Reparation Com- 
mnission. 

‘Mr. Lloyd George replied that when a promise has been made it must be kept. The 
Germans had the right to count upon being heard by persons who could take into account 
the whole political situation. 

‘He was also afraid that the decision of the Reparation Commission on the subject of the 
charges to be imposed on Germany might not take account of all the factors which ought to 
be present to the minds of the Allied Governments. 

‘It would be of more use to agree that this decision should be only provisional and should 
subsequently be submitted to the examination of a conference composed of more influential 
statesmen. To judge from what occurred previously (the occupation of Frankfort; the 
recognition of General Wrangel) it is to be anticipated that, even if it were agreed that the 
decision of the Reparation Commission should only be provisional, the French, once they 
had obtained a decision to the effect which suited them, would declare that in virtue of the 
Treaty of Versailles it should be considered as final. 

‘Moreover Mr. Lloyd George considered that, with the exception of Colonel Theunis and 
Sir John Bradbury, the members of the Reparation Commission did not carry much weight 
with their own Governments. 

“The Belgian Prime Minister then suggested that at the proposed conference each of the 
delegates of the Reparation Commission should be accompanied by a Minister of the 
country which he represents or by some other influential person—thus Belgium would send 
Monsieur Jaspar, Great Britain Lord D’Abernon, &c. This meeting might take place at 
Brussels. 

‘Mr. Lloyd George appeared to welcome this idea. His only objection was that President 
Wilson had let him know that he disliked the idea of so often summoning the Germans to 
conferences in the countries with which they had been at War. It would be better to hold 
the meeting in a neutral State. In this connection he recalled the regrettable incidents 
at Spa. 

‘The Prime Minister replied that there was no danger of similar occurrences at Brussels; 
the Germans have no objection whatever to coming to Belgium. 

‘The Chancellor of the Exchequer, who had meanwhile entered the room, raised another 
objection. He thought that the position of the Ministers, if associated with the Commission 
would be very difficult, nor could he see much advantage in forcing the French to take part 
in a gathering to whose composition they were resolutely opposed. You might take a horse 
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M. Take Jonescu said that there were five major points on which he 
wished to speak to Mr. Lloyd George. 


1. The first question to which he referred was the ‘Little Entente.’ He 
explained that the aim of this was to maintain stability between 
the nations concerned in Eastern Europe and thus to contribute 
towards keeping the general peace. In a sense the ‘Little Entente’ 
was aimed at Hungary, but, as he had told the representative of Hungary 
in Italy, it was really for Hungary’s good, as it kept a check on the move- 
ments of extremists to disturb the peace. Roumania, Czechoslovakia, Serbia 
and Greece were all in agreement as to the desirability of the ‘Little Entente.’ 
Up to the present time Poland had not joined, and that was now under 
discussion. 

Mr. Lioyp GeEorGE pointed out certain dangers in admitting Poland to 
the ‘Little Entente’ at the present time. Poland had somehow or other 
managed to quarrel with most of her neighbours—with Russia, with Lithu- 
ania, with Germany, and with Czechoslovakia. At the present time Russia 
was in a very enfeebled state, but in course of time she would probably 
become strong again. The same was true of Germany. It was true that 
Poland had concluded an armistice and preliminaries of peace with Soviet 


The ‘Little 
Entente’! 


to the water, but you could not force him to drink. Under such circumstances the position 
of the other Ministers might easily become ridiculous. 

‘He added that England had just suggested to France that the members of the Reparation 
Commission should meet not in this capacity but only as representatives of the various Govern- 
ments concerned. No reply had yet been received from Paris. 

‘The British Prime Minister said, “If the French do not agree, we shall find ourselves in 
the position of breaking faith with the Germans’’. 

‘The British Ambassador at Brussels then said to Mr. Lloyd George that it is to be feared 
that, if the reparation question is not promptly settled, the French will occupy the Ruhr. 
The British Prime Minister replied in English, ‘If the French entered the Ruhr Basin it is 
probable the Belgians will follow them, in view of their present relations with France”. 
Sir George Grahame then put this question to Monsieur Delacroix. He replied “The 
French will only enter the Ruhr Basin if they are certain of being accompanied by the 
Belgians; well, I give you my word that we shall not agree to that”’. 

‘Mr. Lloyd George also said to the Prime Minister, ‘“You say that the French delegate on 
the Reparation Commission will not be able to get a [un]reasonable decision adopted because 
his Italian, British and Belgian colleagues will prevent this. But are you quite sure that the 
Belgian representative will not as in the Frankfort case permit his judgment to be over- 
ridden by French insistence”? Monsieur Delacroix replied, ‘‘As for that, you need have 
no fears’’. 

‘Finally agreement was reached on the proposal to submit the examination of the repara- 
tion question to the members of the Reparation Commission, provided that they do not sit 
as judges. Their only task would be each to furnish a report to his own Government after 
having heard the Germans.’ 

! The Little Entente had originated in the Czechoslovak-Yugoslav convention of 
August 14, 1920, printed in British and Foreign State Papers, vol. cxiv, pp. 696—7; this con- 
vention was supplemented in Bucharest on August 19, 1920, by a Czechoslovak-Rumanian 
memorandum (printed in Documents diplomatiques relatifs aux Conventions d’ Alliance conclues 
par la République Tchécoslovaque avec le Royaume des Serbes, Croates et Slovénes et le Royaume de 
Roumanie, Décembre 1919—Aott 1921—Czechoslovak Ministry of Foreign'Affairs, Prague, 1922— 
p. 67) pending the conclusion of substantive agreements in 1921. 
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Russia.? It was also true that Soviet Russia, basing itself on a theory of inter- 
nationalism, did not mind very much about boundaries, and had given 
Poland a very favourable boundary. It was possible, however, that a future 
Russian Government might be anti-Polish in regard to the boundaries agreed 
to at Riga. The same difficulty might arise eventually about Bessarabia. 
Supposing one of these days the example of the Poles at Vilna} were repeated 
by the Germans at Danzig? Suppose that Ludendorff, or some German 
militarist, were to seize Danzig, just as the Poles had seized Vilna? The 
German Government in such a case might adopt a perfectly correct attitude 
and disavow the action and proclaim that it had no knowledge of it. Never- 
theless, in such a case war might result between Poland and Germany. In 
such an event, he asked whether the ‘Little Entente’ would be bound to go 
to the help of Poland and declare war on Germany? 

M. TAKE JONEscu intimated that this would be the case. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said that this would be a great danger. It would be 
to run the risk of putting the question of peace and war for the nations of the 
‘Little Entente’ in the hands of a man like Marshal Pilsudski, who, according 
to all accounts, was a mere adventurer. The Polish nation, with its lack of 
experienced statesmen, was at present a very uncertain factor, and to admit 
Poland to the ‘Little Entente’ might be to run considerable risks. 

M. Take JONEscu pointed out that the country in regard to which the 
Roumanian people were most apprehensive was Russia. He could see the 
danger which Mr. Lloyd George had suggested. The nations of the ‘Little 
Entente,’ however, would never fight for any aggressive policy. The Poles, 
for example, had wanted Roumania to occupy Odessa, but, of course, this 
had been out of the question. In reply to Mr. Lloyd George, he said that 
Roumania had experienced no difficulties in Bessarabia. The position there 
was Satisfactory. 


2. The second point to which M. Take Jonescu alluded was the question of 

ee Roumania’s relations with Bolshevik Russia. Up to the present 

pare with time no document had been signed in regard to peace with 

olshevik Russia ; ; . a 

Russia. His policy had been to delay matters and to gain time. 

He had felt that any Bolshevik Legation which might be established in 

Roumania would become a hotbed of sedition and plots. Yet to expel a 
properly accredited Legation might involve war. 

Mr. Lioyp GEorGE remarked that the Bolsheviks were quite accustomed 
to being expelled. Two Bolshevik emissaries had been expelled from Eng- 
land, namely, M. Litvinov and M. Kamenev. It was true, as M. Take 
Jonescu had remarked, that they had not full diplomatic privileges, but they 
had an official position which was not very different. 

M. TakeE JoneEscu said he wished first to see how the Poles settled the 

2 A Soviet-Polish armistice and preliminaries of peace had been signed at Riga on 
October 12, 1920. See British and Foreign State Papers, vol. cxiii, pp. 1157-65. 

3 On October 9, 1920, a force under General Zeligovski, an independent Polish com- 


mander, had occupied Vilna in contravention of the Polish-Lithuanian agreement of 
Suvalki, concluded two days previously under the auspices of the League of Nations. 
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question of their diplomatic relations with Soviet Russia. Commercial rela- 
tions with Russia were, at the present time, of no great importance to 
Roumania, since Russia had nothing to give. These were some of the reasons 
for his policy of going slowly. 

Mr. Lioyp GEorGE, commenting on this policy, suggested that there 
were really great advantages for Roumania in obtaining some Russian 
signature for her occupation of Bessarabia. Although the present extreme 
form of government was unlikely to continue permanently in Russia, it was 
quite likely that the Government would, so to speak, scale down gradually. 
The Bolsheviks might be succeeded by a slightly less extreme form of govern- 
ment, and these, in turn, might be followed by somebody still more moderate. 
In that event the tendency would be for one Government to respect the acts 
of its predecessors. It was not unlikely that all would call themselves Revolu- 
tionary Governments, and that one Revolutionary Government would 
adhere to the agreements entered into by its predecessor. After all, revolution 
had given a good deal to many people in Russia. For example, it had given 
the land to the peasants. Hence, there would be a great advantage to 
Roumania in getting a document, recognising the union of Bessarabia with 
Roumania, signed by a Government in Moscow. Otherwise they might have 
trouble later. 

M. Take Jongscu observed that England was a very long way from 
Russia, and consequently the activities of a Bolshevik Government, through 
a diplomatic agency established in London, was [sic] less serious than in 
Roumania, which was so close. 

M. Take Jonescu said that what he feared was that if Roumania had the 
signature of the Bolsheviks for Bessarabia, the future anti-Bolshevik Russia 
may resent the Bessarabian question much more than if Roumania should 
have never asked or accepted from the Bolsheviks the recognition of her nght. 

Mr. Lioyp GeEorGcE pointed out, on the other hand, that Great Bntain 
had a very large industrial population, which was perhaps more susceptible 
to Bolshevik theories than a peasant population. Nevertheless, the presence 
of the Russian trade delegation in London had not been a great disadvantage; 
it enabled the British Government to know all that they were doing. For 
example, since the recent exposures, the ‘Daily Herald,’ which previously 
had exercised great influence, scarcely counted. The fact was that the Bntish 
people would not tolerate foreign interference. In regard to the ‘Daily 
Herald,’ they said: “This was the newspaper which accepted £70,000 of 
Russian gold,’ and they would not listen to it. The same principle had been 
shown in Russia, where the Soviet Government had obtained strength from 
foreign interference. It was, of course, necessary to keep a careful watch by 
the police on the activities of the Russian agents, and Roumania would find 
this. If they interfered in internal matters, then the agents could be sent 
away. 

M. Take Jonescu asked whether the Poles were likely to establish diplo- 
matic relations with Soviet Russia? 

Mr. Lioyp Georce thought it was probable. 
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M. TAKE Jonegscu then asked what Mr. Lloyd George’s anticipations were 
in regard to General Wrangel. If he were to establish himself in Russia, he 
was not likely to recognise the union of Bessarabia with Roumania. 

Mr. Lioyp GeEorGE thought that now that the Bolsheviks were free from 
Polish complications they would probably crush General Wrangel. 

M. TakE Jonescu said he believed that was General Wrangel’s view. It 
was not certain, however, that he would [not] recognise the union of Bessa- 
rabia with Roumania, for M. Millerand had told him that soon he would 
obtain from Wrangel such a recognition. 

Mr. Lioyp GerorGE said he understood that Makhno‘* had already 
deserted Wrangel. Trotski’s5 propaganda in regard to Wrangel had been very 
astute. It was all directed against Baron Wrangel, and when the Russian 
peasants were told that he was a baron they would have nothing to do 
with him. 

M. TAKE JoneEscu said that at the present time Russia was not governed 
at all. The people were in a very primitive state. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorGE said that M. Savinkov® at that very table had told 
him that 50 miles beyond the railway Russia was not governed at all. The 
peasants would not enter town for fear of being murdered or robbed. They 
entirely lacked all the comforts of civilisation, and buried their crops in the 
ground, except what was required for their own use. 

M. Take JoNEscu said that as a matter of fact he was working in the 
direction which Mr. Lloyd George indicated. He had sent a reply to M. 
Chicherin® asking what would be the basis of any settlement. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorckE said he had read M. Chicherin’s reply,” which seemed 
satisfactory from Roumania’s point of view. He was inclined to think that 
at the present time Soviet Russia would agree to terms satisfactory to 
Roumania. If, however, Soviet Russia succeeded in defeating Wrangel, and 
in the meantime terms had not been arranged between them and Roumania, 
they would be more difficult to deal with. 

If Roumania then wanted a treaty, Soviet Russia might say: “We offered 
to deal with you some months ago and you would not treat.’ 


(At this point there was some discussion as to the remarkable changes 
of fortune in the recent hostilities between Russia and Poland.) 


3. M. Take JONEscu said he would now like to come to two financial points 
with regard to which he wanted help from the British Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. Lioyp GEorcE pointed out that Great Britain had her 
own financial difficulties, and that these were likely to be 
increased by the present strike in the coal-mines.® 


Proposed Pur- 
chase of Rou- 
manian Cereals 


4 An anarchist leader of an independent force of irregulars operating in South Russia. 

5s M. Trotsky was Soviet Russian Commissar for War. 

6 President of the anti-Soviet Russian Political Committee (cf. The Times, p. 11, of 
October 19, 1920). 

7 With reference to a recent Soviet proposal for Russo-Rumanian peace negotiations. 

8 A strike of British coal-miners had begun on October 16, 1920. 
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M. Take JonEscu pointed out that the British Government was a pur- 
chaser of cereals. He recognised that at the present time a British Govern- 
ment loan to Roumania was out of the question, and he did not want to ask 
the impossible. He thought, however, that a commercial transaction might 
be entered into in regard to the purchase of a part of the Roumanian harvest, 
and that an advance payment might be made. Roumania would guarantee 
that a certain part of the harvest should be delivered to Great Britain, who 
would give a payment in advance. The sum which he contemplated was one 
of £5,000,000. If that could be given it would be a great help. 

Mr. Lioyp GezorcE said he would have to discuss the matter with the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. He believed that Great Britain had bought 
considerable stocks of grain which would carry her over to the spring. It had 
been anticipated that the world’s harvest would be short, and although this 
prediction had not been realised, the purchases had been made as a pre- 
caution. Consequently, he did not know how the question would affect the 
Food Controller. 

M. Take Jonescu said that frankly this was a pretext for covering an 
advance to Roumania. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE asked what the money was required for? 

M. Take JonEscu said it would mostly be spent in Great Britain, and was 
required for the payment of coupons, advances to Treasury bondholders, and 
the purchase of locomotives. 

Mr. LiLoyp GeorcE pointed out that that [sic] the proposal was important 
from the point of view of exchange. If, for example, it was to be spent in 
America, it would adversely affect the exchange. 

M. Take Jonescu said he recognised that no such use could possibly be 
made of money advanced by the Government, and he did not ask for that. 
It would be a great help, however, if Great Britain could see her way to make 
an advance of this kind in the form of a purchase of cereals. 


(Mr. Lloyd George undertook to discuss the matter with the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, and instructed Sir M. Hankey to mention the matter to 
Mr. Chamberlain.) 


4. M. Taxe Jonescu said that the next financial point related to the 
__ reconstruction of the Roumanian railways, which were at 
ary i present in a very bad state. He had discussed the matter with 
Railways Messrs. Beardmore. Recently there had been a proposal made 
by a group of financiers to reconstruct their railways with the 
help of Messrs. Pearson. This proposal had not advanced far yet, and he did 
not know if it would come off. What he asked, however, was that, if some 
financial combination was arranged, the Government would use their 
influence with the city in its support. If it were brought off, Roumania’s 
financial guarantees would take the shape of railway debentures, which were 
a form of security that was popular with the general public. 
In reply to a question by Mr. Lloyd George, he said that the rate of 
interest had not yet been settled. The sooner the Roumanian railways were 
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reconstructed the better. It was a first essential to the reconstruction of the 
country, and at present their condition was a very serious handicap. The 
number of effective locomotives was very few indeed. He felt, however, that 
they could not succeed without support from the Government. 


(Mr. Lloyd George undertook to discuss this with the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and directed Sir M. Hankey to draw Mr. Chamberlain’s 
attention to it.) 


5. M. Take Jonescu said that his next point related to the British Naval 
Mission to Roumania. The Admiralty had proposed that Rou- 
: kote mania should buy some ships from Great Britain, but had refused 
seis ef to give her credit. Roumania, however, could not pay in cash 
Warships for the ships when their railways were in such a bad condition 
and they lacked so many essentials. It was out of the question. 
The matter was of considerable political importance. 
Mr. Lioyp GEorcE said that he would speak to the First Lord of the 
Admiralty on the subject, and he hoped that Great Britain would be able 
to meet Roumania in this matter. 


(He instructed Sir M. Hankey to communicate with Mr. Walter Long 
on the subject on his behalf.) 


6. M. TAKE Jonescu said that there was one matter he wished to mention in 
Oil regard to oil. Arrangements had lately been made in regard to the sale 
of the Roumanian Oil Company (Steaua Romana). He had been 
approached on this subject by the French, but he had replied that at San 
Remo an agreement had been entered into between Great Britain and France 
in regard to oil,? and he must therefore obtain the permission of the British 
Government. The French group had then placed themselves in communica- 
tion with the British interests, and eventually had come to him again in 
company with Sir Albert Stern, who represented the British group. He him- 
self regarded it as a first article of faith that Great Britain and France were 
Allies and would stick together. He had asked M. Millerand, who had told 
him that this was quite right. If ever Great Britain and France separated, 
then Roumania would have to choose, but he hoped this would not be in 
his time. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said that M. Take Jonescu was quite right. It was 
essential that Great Britain and France should keep together. The peace of 
the world to a great extent depended on it. He hoped that Roumania would 
not take too seriously the attacks of ‘Pertinax’!° in the French press. 

M. Take JongEscu said that he believed he was the only Roumanian states- 
man who knew and understood both the British and French mentality, and 
he quite understood the position. 

Reverting to the question of oil, he said that the time had come when the 
Roumanian State should have a concession for oil. Public opinion felt very 


9 See No. 14, minute 2 and note 1. 
10 i.e. M. André Géraud, a prominent French political journalist. 
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strongly on the question, and it was necessary to have regard to this. Opinion 
in Roumania considered it essential to secure the participation of Roumanian 
capital in any oil enterprise. Hence he was at the present moment trying to 
arrange a settlement with a British group, in which Sir Albert Stern and 
Mr. Norman, of the Bank of England, were interested. He was to meet them 
at dinner that night, when he hoped to lay the foundations of a scheme. If 
this were arranged he would ask for an advance on the royalties to be r- 
ceived. He asked if Mr. Lloyd George did not think he was justified in this’ 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said that the only remark he could make on this was 
that M. Take Jonescu was quite right in making the best bargain he could 
for Roumania. The bargain, at any rate, was one to be made between very 
clever men on both sides. 

M. Take Jonescu said he hoped to reach an agreement. He was very 
anxious that the oil industry in Roumania should increase. Up to the present 
time it had not been regarded very favourably in Roumania. Before the war 
it had been financed by German capital, and public opinion had disliked the 
whole business. In future, however, by developing the oil-fields through an 
alliance of Roumanian with British and French capital, he thought it would 
be regarded more favourably, and that just and loyal treatment could be 
relied on. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorckE said he thought it was better that he should not enquire 
into the details of the arrangement. 

M. Take JoneEscu said that his object had been to let Mr. Lloyd George 
know that in Roumania there was opening up a new field for British enter- 
prise. 

(After some informal discussion on Ireland and other subjects, M. Take 

Jonescu and M. Boerescu left.) 


2, Whitehall Gardens, 
October 20, 1920. 


No. 93 


1.c.P. 144D] Notes of a Conversation between the Right Hon. D. Lloyd 

George, Prime Minister, and M. Stambolitski, Bulgarian Prime Minste, 

at luncheon at 10, Downing Street, S.W., on Wednesday, October 27, 1920; 
at 2 p.m. 


Note by Sir M. Hankey' 


(The Prime Minister was accompanied by Lord Curzon, Sir Robert 
Horne and Sir H [M]. Hankey. M. Stamboliiski was accompanied by M. 
Stanciov, Bulgarian Minister in London, and Miss Stanciov as interpreter) 


I was unable to hear the earlier part of the conversation, being situated 
at the opposite end of the table to Mr. Lloyd George, but I gathered that the 


' For this conversation cf. Nadejda Muir, Dimitri Stancioff (London, 1957) p. 228. (The 
conversation is there wrongly dated October 28, 1920.) 
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conversation opened with a discussion on Bolshevism, during which M. 
Stamboliiski mentioned that he himself was anti-Bolshevik. He had, how- 
ever, some apprehensions regarding Bolshevik elements in Bulgaria, and this 
brought him to the main topic, which was the question of the Bulgarian army. 

M. STAMBOLUSKI urged very strongly that the provision in the Treaty of 
Peace, whereby Bulgaria is allowed only an army raised on a voluntary 
basis, cannot be carried out in practice. Bulgarians, he said, are a peasant 
people, and they are not willing to enlist for such a long period as twelve 
years. No high rates of pay would induce them so to volunteer, even if 
Bulgaria had the money to pay. He begged, therefore, that Mr. Lloyd 
George would use his influence with the Powers to secure relaxation of this 
provision. 

Mr. Lioyp GeEorcE then pointed out the reasons which had led to the 
adoption of this provision in all the treaties of peace. The voluntary system, 
he explained, had been adopted in the hope that if it were applied in several 
great countries such as Great Britain, Germany, Austria, Bulgaria, Hungary 
and Turkey, the compulsory system, which had been the basic cause of the 
late war, could not be maintained even in other countries. For example, 
he recalled that Baron Sonnino had told him that if compulsory service were 
abolished in the Austrian Empire, it could not be maintained for long in 
Italy, and he thought that Marshal Foch had said the same as regards 
France. To allow compulsory service in Bulgaria would be a loss to the whole 
cause of disarmament. 

The Prime Minister then chaffingly suggested that he quite understood M. 
Stamboliiski’s real reason, which was not so much the cause of internal order 
as the recognition that Bulgaria was surrounded by enemies and might have 
to defend herself. He pointed out, however, that the experience of the late 
wars had shown that invading nations could never really conquer a patriotic 
country. When Poland had invaded Soviet Russia, she had been easily 
beaten, and Soviet Russia had experienced the same fate when invading 
Poland. Moreover, a permanent army, raised on a voluntary basis, would 
produce men who would be almost equivalent to non-commissioned officers. 
It was the non-commissioned officers who had enabled the British army to 
expand so rapidly in the late war. Ina great national emergency in Bulgaria, 
the same principle would apply. A sturdy people, such as that of Bulgaria, 
would never have to fear any invader if they had a nucleus force raised on 
the voluntary basis. 

After this, M. Srampo.uski fell back on what was his second line of 
defence, and asked if, at any rate, Mr. Lloyd George could not arrange 
for a postponement of the operation of the military part of the treaty. It was 
a sheer impossibility to put this clause into execution on the 9th November, 
when it was due. 

On this subject, Mr. LLoyp GEorGE was non-committal, and urged that, 
at any rate, M. Stamboliiski should pass the necessary legislation. 

Later on in the conversation, M. STAMBOLISKI raised the question of 
Bulgaria being admitted into the League of Nations. 
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Mr. Lioyp Gzorce and Lorp Curzon pointed out that the case of 
Bulgaria could not be considered by itself, but would have to be decided on 
by the assembly at the same time as the question of admitting the other 
ex-enemy States. 

Mr. Lioyp GEorRGE made it quite clear that opinion in Great Bnitain 
was growing in favour of admitting the ex-enemy States, but this was not the 
case in France. He could not contemplate an open breach at the assembly 
with an old Ally like France, but the British Government would do its best 
to bring the French to their point of view. It was a question, however, on 
which he thought the assembly would, in practice, have to be unanimous. 

M. STAMBOLUSKI asked if there would be any objection to his raising this 
question in Paris, and Mr. Lloyd George said that he thought it might do 
good for him to da so. 

Mr. Lioyp GEorGE also suggested that M. Stamboliiski should discuss 
the matter with M. Veniselos during his forthcoming visit to Athens.2 M. 
Veniselos was a statesman of very broad views, and might be willing to make 
a beau geste, and, on behalf of Greece, to urge that the League of Nations 
should welcome Bulgaria as a member of the League. 

This led to some discussion about war criminals, which M. STAMBOLUSEI 
introduced by saying that M. Veniselos had given great satisfaction to 
Bulgaria by agreeing that Bulgarian war criminals on the Greek list should 
be tried in Bulgaria. Jugoslavia, up to the present time, had not replied to 
the Bulgarian request. 

M. Stamboliiski seemed optimistic about his future relations with Rou- 
mania. 

There was some discussion about the question of Dedeagatch,3 which 
M. Stamboliiski said was of great importance to Bulgarian trade with Great 
Britain. He had seen the Manchester Ship Canal, and this had given him the 
idea that the River Maritza ought to be canalised for traffic between Adnia- 
nople and Dedeagatch. He considered this a suitable field for British capital, 
but further discussion did not lead to the inference that it was a proposal that 
had been thought out. It was pointed out to M. Stamboltiski that there was 
good ground for believing that M. Veniselos was prepared to treat Bulgana, 
in respect of a maritime outlet on the Mediterranean, in a very generous 
spirit, and he would probably hear more of this at Athens. 

M. Stamboliiski expressed considerable satisfaction at the way he had been 
received in England, and especially thanked the Prime Minister for this inter- 
view, which he described as Mr. Lloyd George’s first present to the new 
Bulgaria. 


2, Whitehall Gardens, 
October 27, 1920. 


2 M. Stamboliiski was proposing to visit Athens after the forthcoming Greek elections. 
This visit did not take place. 
3 See Volume VII, No. 16, minute 3 and note 13, and No. 20, minute 2. 
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No. 94 


1.c.P. 144E] Note of a Conversation between the Right Hon. D. Lloyd 
George, Prime Minister, and M. Vandervelde and M. Camille Huysmans, at 
Luncheon at 10, Downing Street, on Thursday, November 4, 1920 


THE Prime Minister had an interesting conversation at luncheon on 
Thursday, the 4th November, with M. Vandervelde, the Socialist member 
of the late Belgian Government,' who was accompanied by M. Camille 
Huysmans, the secretary of the International. Mr. Lloyd George was 
accompanied by Sir M. Hankey. 

Perhaps the most interesting statement which M. Vandervelde made was 
in regard to the resignation of M. Hymans. He said that the cause of this 
was really his Francophile policy. The difficulty began when the Belgians 
sent a battalion to assist in the occupation of Frankfort. 

M. VANDERVELDE told an interesting story in regard to this. The matter 
was first discussed at a private meeting held in the evening at M. Delacroix’s 
house, when M. Hymans and M. Vandervelde and one or two other 
Ministers were present. It was then agreed that Belgium should not take 
any part in the occupation. Consequently, M. Vandervelde and several other 
Ministers who shared his views felt perfectly safe in going away into the 
country the next day. During their absence a Cabinet meeting was hastily 
summoned, at which M. Hymans and the Conservative elements in the 
Ministry overcame the objections of M. Delacroix and M. Jaspar and 
obtained a decision in favour of co-operation with the French. Later on 
came the dispute about the attitude to be adopted towards Poland, and on 
this occasion M. Hymans was defeated, in consequence of which he resigned. 
It is not improbable that M. Hymans will enter the new Ministry, but he 
certainly will not be given the position of Minister for Foreign Affairs. 

There was a good deal of discussion about M. Hymans. 

M. Vandervelde and his colleague said that M. Hymans was not really 
fundamentally Francophile. As a Liberal, he was a great admirer of British 
institutions, and fundamentally would probably prefer, personally, to adopt 
a more Anglophile policy. He was, however, very weak, and had come 
under the influence of reactionary elements, which are very strong in Brussels 
society, and which dominate the Brussels press to a great extent. 

M. VANDERVELDE and M. Huysmans emphasised the strength of the 
Democratic forces in the Belgian Parliament. Out of 186 seats, some 70 are 
held by Socialists, and, in addition, the Catholic party is divided into two, 
of whom 36 members support a Democratic party. They claim, therefore, 
that Belgium, as a whole, is animated by strong Democratic sentiments and 
is largely Anglophile. They uttered a serious warning against relying on the 


t The government of M. Delacroix, wherein M. Vandervelde had been Minister of 
Justice, had resigned on November 3, 1920. M. Vandervelde subsequently became Minister 
of Justice in the ensuing government of M. Carton de Wiart. 

2 The Second Socialist International, whereof the Executive Committee was then 
meeting in London. 
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statements in the Brussels press, which, they said, did not reflect the views of 
the masses of the people, or their parliamentary representation. They both 
paid a very warm tribute to our present Ambassador in Brussels, Sir George 
Grahame, who, they said, was very popular in the Belgian capital. 

It was quite evident that M. Vandervelde is strongly opposed to the occupa- 
tion of the Ruhr, and, in his opinion, the majority of the late Belgian Cabinet, 
as well as of the Belgian Parliament and people, are opposed to a strongly 
Nationalist policy. Apparently the Conservatives are at one with the 
Socialists in this, in opposition to the Liberals. They expressed complete 
sympathy in some remarks the Prime Minister made as to the inadvisability, 
from the point of view of the peace of Europe, of a Nationalist or provocative 
policy by Belgium or any other country. They also showed a good deal of 
sympathy in the Prime Minister’s apprehensions in regard to the reactionary 
tendencies of Poland, which Mr. Lloyd George pointed out might one day 
bring Poland into conflict with Germany, whether over Upper Silesia or 
Danzig, an eventuality which would cause a highly inconvenient repercussion 
on the politics of Western Europe. 

M. VANDERVELDE Said that even the Belgian generals were strongly averse 
from the occupation of the Ruhr. 

The conversation then turned to the question of reparations. 

M. Vandervelde said that reparations by Germany were absolutely 
essential to the Belgian people, and, consequently, they felt very strongly that 
there should be nothing in the nature of abandonment of Belgium’s claims. 
He strongly endorsed, however, the reasonable attitude towards this question 
of M. Jaspar and M. Theunis. 

THE PRIME MinIsTER stated that the British position was that we intended 
the Treaty of Versailles should be carried out, but were strongly opposed to 
a demand for conditions with which Germany could not possibly comply. 
From the point of view of obtaining reparations from Germany, it was far 
better to keep our demands within the limits of the possible. He recalled 
that at Spa it had been agreed to hold a conference between Allied financial 
experts and German financial experts at Geneva, at which the reparations 
to be paid by Germany should be fully investigated. The French, however, 
had insisted that the question should first be examined by the Reparation 
Commission. Once this had been done, M. Poincaré and his supporters 
would insist that the decision of the Reparation Commission was final, and 
that the matter could not be reviewed by the Government. This was 2 
situation which he wished to avoid. 

M. VANDERVELDE interpolated that M. Millerand’s policy was much more 
moderate and reasonable than that of M. Poincaré. 

THE PRIME MinisTER agreed that this was the case, and it was proved by 
the fact that at Spa and elsewhere M. Millerand had always shown himself 
amenable to reason and had agreed to reasonable proposals. The trouble 
was, however, that when M. Millerand went back to Paris he had not been 
strong enough to resist the importunities of M. Poincaré and the strong forces 
in Parliament and in the press which supported him. 
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At the conclusion of the meeting, the Prime Minister strongly urged 
M. Vandervelde to bear in mind the importance of this question of repara- 
tions. 


M. VANDERVELDE expressed the opinion that sooner or later the French 
Government would wish to occupy the Ruhr, but declared that there was 
no chance of their being supported by Belgium. 

There was then some conversation on the possibility of a coal strike in 
Belgium. 

M. VANDERVELDE Said that there were local strikes at the present moment, 
but they were not at all likely to spread. He also expressed the view that 
a coal strike in France was unlikely. 

This led to some discussion on the question of the position of the Socialists 
in France. 

M. VANDERVELDE considered that the Socialist party in France was almost 
negligible at the moment owing to its small numbers and more particularly 
to its internal divisions. Even M. Longuet had become very moderate. In 
fact, there was no outstanding figure in the French Socialist party at the 
present time round whom the various shades of opinion could rally. Sooner 
or later he thought that the French trades unions would take the lead in the 
French Socialist parties, and when that occurred he thought that M. Albert 
Thomas would come back and become a leader. 

The conversation then turned to an entirely different subject. 

M. Vandervelde ahd M. Huysmans had been to Georgia with the 
Committee of the International, of which Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, Mr. 
Tom Shaw and Mr. Philip Snowden had been members. 

M. Huysmans explained the reason why this committee had been sent. 
All reports had agreed that the Bolsheviks had made a great mess of it in 
Russia. In Georgia, however, a more moderate Socialist Government has 
been established. The International had, therefore, sent this committee to 
report on conditions there, and had included in the committee as many as 
possible of those persons who had been to Russia. The committee had been 
very favourably impressed by all that they had found in Georgia. The 
people had no connection by race or language, and no sympathy with Russia. 
They were by far the most progressive of the Caucasian races, and formed 
as it were a link between East and West. They possessed considerable 
culture and, according to M. Huysmans, their musical development was 
particularly advanced. All through the country the people can sing a part 
and the local music is of great interest. Georgia also offered great oppor- 
tunities for the trade and development by the Western Powers. 

M. VANDERVELDE and M. Huysmans mentioned that the Belgian Govern- 
ment had asked the British and French Governments if there would be any 
objection to de jure recognition of Georgia by Belgium. 

THe Prime MinisTER turned to Sir Maurice Hankey, who said that he was 
not particularly familiar with the question, but his impression was that the 
objections to recognition were that Georgia formed an integral part of 
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Transcaucasia, where affairs generally were at present in the melting-pot. 
If Georgia were recognised by the Western Powers, it would be difficult to 
refuse her application to become a member of the League of Nations, and 
this would involve a guarantee to Georgian boundaries, which were probably 
in an indeterminate state. Recognition, therefore, seemed somewhat pre- 
mature. 

It may be mentioned that later on, as they were leaving, M. Huysmans 
replied to Sir M. Hankey that the proposal was not that the Great Powers 
should recognise Georgia, but that Belgium, one of the Western countriss, 
but a smail one, should recognise her. This recognition would not prejudice 
the entry of Georgia to the League of Nations and would not commit Great 
Britain and France. Belgium, however, wanted to know that Great Britain 
and France had no objection before taking action, and he urged that a reply 
might soon be sent. 

The discussion on Georgia led to a discussion of the position in the East 
generally. 

M. VANDERVELDE and M. Huysmans said that the whole committee of 
fifteen had agreed that the Armenians were a most unsatisfactory people. 
This view, they said, was generally shared by Europeans in Transcaucasia, 
and they particularly cited the British intelligence officer there as holding 
this view. They said that the International was going to send a committee 
to Armenia next spring. 

M. Vandervelde and M. Huysmans added that the whole committee had 
come away with a strongly Turcophile sentiment. They were also very anti- 
Greek, and considered that the Kemalist movement would have died of 
inanition but for the establishment of Greeks in the Smyrna area. 


(At this point the Prime Minister had to leave to go to the House of 
Commons, and the conversation came to an end.) 
(Initialled) M.P.A.H. 
2, Whitehall Gardens, 
November 4, 1920 


CHAPTER XIV 


Proceedings of the Second Conference of London 
November 26—December 4, 1920 


No. 95 


1.c.P. 144F] British Secretary’s Notes of a Conference held at 10, Downing 
Street, London, S.W., between Representatives of the British and French 
Governments, on Friday, November 26, 1920, at 4 p.m. 


PRESENT: British Empire: The Right Hon. D. Lloyd George, Prime Minister; The 
Right Hon. A. Bonar Law, Lord Privy Seal; The Right Hon. the 
Earl Curzon of Kedleston, Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs; 
Mr. Philip Kerr; sEcreTARIESs, Sir M. Hankey, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Storr, Mr. R. B. Howorth. 

France: M. Leygues, Président du Conseil et Ministre des Affaires étran- 
geres; M. Berthelot, Secrétaire général du Ministére des Affaires 
étrangéres; M. Paul Cambon, Ambassadeur de la France a Londres 
M. Kammerer; SECRETARY, M. Massigli. 


1. Mr. Litoyp GEorcE said he wished, on behalf of his colleagues and him- 
self, to welcome M. Leygues for the first time in London as 
President of the French Council. Both he and his colleagues were 
delighted to see him. 

M. LeycuEs said that he was much touched by the words of welcome 
which had been spoken by Mr. Lloyd George. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said that he had been told by M. Leygues last night 
that the latter had received a message from the Italian Ambassador in Paris 
saying that Italy would like to be represented at the conferences which it was 
understood it was proposed to hold in London. Lord Curzon had received 
an almost identical message from the British Ambassador in Italy. The 
British Government had been informed that M. Giolitti would unfortunately 
not himself be able to come to England, but he was arranging that Italy 
should be represented by Count Sforza, the Italian Foreign Secretary. 
Count Sforza was due to arrive in London on the following Monday. As 
soon as he (Mr. Lloyd George) had heard that the President of the French 
Council proposed to come to London on Thursday he had tried to persuade 
him to postpone his visit, in view of the request of the Italian Government 
to be represented at the conference, as the last thing we desired was that Italy 
should think that France and Great Britain proposed to settle anything behind 
her back. It now appeared possible that Count Sforza would reach London 
on Sunday night, which would enable Italy to have her representative 
here before any final decision was reached. He wished to say at once that 
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he thought it was not desirable for the French and British Governments 
to enter into discussions without the Italians being present, for the reason 
he had just given. He had a further proposal to make to the President of 
the French Council, and that was, would it not be desirable that the Greeks 
should also come to London? Before Great Britain or the French committed 
themselves, it was surely essential that they should be acquainted with what 
the policy of the Greek Government would be, and whether they would be 
faithful to the Alliance and be prepared to maintain troops in Asia Minor 
and elsewhere? Any decision reached by the Entente Powers must largely 
depend upon what they believed the Greek policy would be. The Entente 
Ambassadors [Ministers] at Athens had reported that the new Greek Govern- 
ment! had made declarations protesting great friendliness to the Allies, and a 
determination to adhere to all the obligations entered into by M. Veniselos. 
They also reported that M. Rhallys was anxious to come to London. Mr. 
Lloyd George said that his own view was that it would be well worth their 
while to see M. Rhallys before any decision was reached. If this view was 
shared by M. Leygues, M. Rhallys might be asked to come to London, not to 
take part in the decisions of the conference, but just to state what the policy of 
his Government would be, and, after he had been heard and questions had 
been put to him, the French and British Governments could decide upon a 
common line of action. These were the suggestions that his colleagues and 
himself wished to put to the President of the French Council. There was, 
moreover, this advantage in acting promptly. King Constantine was not 
yet back in Greece, and M. Rhallys was not Constantine’s Prime Minster. 
Greece was in no way committed to having Constantine back on the throne 
until a plebiscite had been held. Consequently, if the heads of the French 
and British Governments saw M. Rhallys at once, they would not commit 
themselves in any way so far as King Constantine was concerned. He did 
not know whether the French had endeavoured to ascertain what the views 
of M. Veniselos were, but the British Government had done so, and were 
informed that M. Veniselos would prefer that Prince George (King Constan- 
tine’s eldest son) should be on the throne, and that he was very strongly of 
opinion that the Allies must pin down the Greek Government to the obliga- 
tions entered into by M. Veniselos. In order to do this, the responsible head 
of the Greek Government must be asked to meet the heads of the Allied 
Governments, and this could be done at once without any trouble. If action 
were postponed, serious difficulties might arise. 

M. Leycues replied that the Allies found themselves confronted with 
several eventualities, but there was only one of these which they were con- 
strained, by reason of events, to examine at once. Greece had just manifested 
her desire to recall Constantine, and there was no getting away from that 


1 A new Greek government had been formed by M. D. Rhallys in consequence of the Greek 
general election of November 14, 1920, which had resulted in the success of the royalist 
party and the resignation of the liberal government of M. Veniselos. A plebiscite was to 
be held on December 5 to determine whether the exiled King Constantine should be 
restored to the throne following upon the death on October 25 of King Alexander. 
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fact. Streit and Gounaris? had also clearly disclosed their intentions. Faced 
by these events, French opinion was asking if France and England, regarded 
as protecting Powers of Greece, whose rights still existed as the Treaty of 
Sévres had not been ratified, and as Great Powers with considerable interests 
in the East, would refuse to envisage an eventuality which undoubtedly 
would become a reality on the morrow. So far as he was concerned, M. 
Leygues said that he was of opinion that, without taking for the moment any 
definite steps, they must consider what was likely to happen. It was true 
that Constantine was not yet placed upon the throne, but those of his sup- 
porters who had most deeply compromised themselves, those whom the Allies 
had declared to be traitors to the Entente, those whose expulsion the Allies 
had demanded, had already been reinstated; Constantine’s General Staff was 
back in Athens; how is it possible, in the presence of these facts, to doubt that 
Constantine himself must very shortly be recalled? Should this eventuality 
be realised, France had certainly no intention of suggesting that he should 
be driven out by force. On the contrary, she had only certain reasonable sug- 
gestions to put forward. It was essential] that the Allies should sustain no check 
by Constantine and by Greece; and for this reason it was important that they 
should take no decision which they were not in a position to give effect to. 
He agreed that Italy should be invited to send a representative to London. 
The Italian Ambassador in Paris had called upon him and had asked 
whether Italy would not be represented at the conference. He (M. Leygues) 
had pointed out to the Italian Ambassador that the heads of the French and 
British Governments would, in the first instance, be meeting in London in 
order to examine certain points that arose from their capacities as protecting 
nations, and the Italian Ambassador had fully concurred that there was 
no necessity for Italy to be present when this particular issue was under 
consideration. M. Leygues, proceeding, said that he had no desire to be 
oratorical or dramatic, but the vital interests of the two countries must be 
safeguarded. The two nations, he was glad to say, were on intimate terms, 
and should, therefore, arrive at a common solution. The French could not 
forget that in all probability the line adopted by King Constantine in the 
late war was responsible for that war lasting at least one year, and conceivably 
two years, longer than it might otherwise have done. In every way possible 
King Constantine had done his best to defeat the ends of the Entente and to 
counter such action as they took in the war. The French nation could never 
forget that some hundred of their sailors were assassinated in the streets of 
Athens.3 This might seem a small matter, but they felt this much more deeply 
than the loss of thousands of men in battle, owing to the fact that this loss 
was due to murder. The French, as he had said, could never forget this, and 
public opinion in France would not tolerate the return of King Constantine 
to the throne. Supposing the ex-King returned to Greece with the support 


2 M. Streit was chief political adviser to the exiled King Constantine. M. Gounaris was 
Minister of War in the government of M. Rhallys. 

3 In December 1916 members of an allied force, landed at Athens under the command 
of the French Admiral de Fournet, had been killed in fighting against Greek royalist troops. 
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of MM. Papoulos,‘ Streit, Gounaris, and others, who had been designated 
by the Allies as traitors, and who formed, as it were, a general staff of traitors, 
what would the Entente Powers be faced with? France and England must 
beware of an ambush; they could not leave anything to chance; they must 
run no risks. Again, in drawing up the Treaty of Peace with Turkey, certain 
obligations had been undertaken by the Greeks. Could the Entente Powers 
rely upon King Constantine respecting these obligations? These were all 
extremely grave questions, and they were being ventilated in the French 
press, in the French Parliament, and were being canvassed by French public 
opinion. He need not remind his English colleagues that it was in the East 
that the war originated, and they might yet find themselves involved in 
inextricable difficulties in the East. It was in order to arrive at some common 
agreement with the British Government that he had felt it incumbent upon 
him to start two days earlier, as he felt the necessity of Mr. Lloyd George 
and himself examining these questions in the first instance by themselves. 
He knew M. Veniselos, and he was very fond of him; but whether M. 
Veniselos were present or not could not affect his own opinion as to what 
precautions France must take. Mr. Lloyd George had suggested that it might 
be as well to ask M. Rhallys to come to London in order that he might 
expound to the heads of the British and French Governments what the future 
foreign policy of Greece would be. He did not wish to say that M. Rhallys 
must not be heard, but he thought that he should not be heard until the Allies 
had agreed upon a common action. As soon as agreement had been reached 
among the Allies, they could confront the Greek Minister with his responsi- 
bilities and give him a friendly warning of the consequences that would 
follow the recall of Constantine. 

Mr. Lioyp GeEorcE said that he found himself largely in agreement with 
the views that had been expressed by the President of the French Counall. 
He wished to point out, however, that, if M. Rhallys were asked to come to 
London early in the following week, M. Leygues and himself would have 
plenty of time in the meanwhile to decide on a common line of action before 
he arrived. What was important, in his view, was that they should decide 
to-day to invite M. Rhallys without delay while he was still in an independent 
position and not the creature of the ex-King. He and his colleagues werein 
general agreement with the French that the two Entente Powers could not take 
any violent or extravagant action. M. Rhallys, however, would not know 
this, and they would certainly not let him know this before his arrival. It was 
fairly evident that the Greeks were already apprehensive of the line that 
France and Great Britain might adopt, and they probably thought that they 
intended to take strong, stern action. For this reason he was inclined to 
think that the two Entente Governments would probably get what they 
wanted. In the course of the next day or two the two Governments could 
consider various questions, e.g., what guarantees they would insist upon 
from M. Rhallys. But what they must decide now was whether or not to 


4 General Papoulas was appointed commander-in-chief of the Greek army in November 
1920. 
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invite the Greek Prime Minister to London. If M. Leygues concurred in this 
view, an invitation might be sent to M. Rhallys either through the French 
Foreign Office or through the British Foreign Office, or a joint telegram 
might be sent by both Departments. 

M. Leycues said that he thought he and Mr. Lloyd George were agreed 
in substance. They were both of opinion that any measures the two Govern- 
ments could take could not be violent measures. They could, however, agree 
upon common measures of pressure, not onlyin order to preserve their dignity, 
but because nothing would more greatly conduce to the restoration of order 
in Europe than the knowledge that the two Great Powers were in entire 
accord as to the solution of the great problems which confronted them. So 
long as France and Great Britain worked in complete agreement, normal 
conditions both in Europe and in Asia Minor could, he thought, be quickly 
re-established. If, on the other hand, there were an unfortunate impression 
abroad that there was any divergence of view or any hesitation in deciding 
upon a common line of action, they would all be faced with a very grave 
situation. Agreement was essential, and it was ardently desired by the 
French. In the course of the next forty-eight hours the French and the 
British should be able to come to some final decision upon the measures 
the two Governments should take, not of violence, but of pressure, in order to 
prevent, if possible, the ex-King being restored to his throne. Such pressure 
they were fully entitled to exert, and it could be put to M. Rhallys when he 
reached London. It was quite certain that at the present moment the Greeks 
were banking upon a disagreement between the French and the British. 
Athens was already commenting on the fact that the Allied Governments had 
not yet made it known that they would oppose the return of the ex-King, 
while despatches received from the French Government laid stress upon the 
advantages that Constantine’s adherents hoped to reap from a misunder- 
standing between France and Great Britain. It was essential, therefore, that 
M. Rhallys, when he met the two Allied Governments, should realise that 
they were in complete agreement upon the decisions they had taken, which 
would be wise and moderate in their character, but firm. Consequently, the 
Greek Minister ought not to be summoned until agreement had been reached 
between the Allies. 

Mr. Lioyp GeEorGE pointed out that if it was decided to postpone the 
invitation to M. Rhallys until the British and French Governments had 
agreed on the policy to be adopted, it would be necessary to defer any decision 
as to the invitation to M. Rhallys until after the arrival of Count Sforza; 
otherwise Italian susceptibilities would be offended. This would mean that 
an invitation could not be sent until Monday, and M. Rhallys could not 
arrive in London until Thursday. Lord Curzon had just reminded him that 
the Greek plebiscite was fixed for 5th December. As he thought it most 
important that the Allies should avoid any action which might give the 
impression that they were attempting to influence the plebiscite, he urged 
that the sooner M. Rhallys came to London the better. The Greek people 
had no wish to quarrel with the Allies. They realised that politically and 
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financially their interests were closely bound up with those of Great Britain 
and France. He hoped that M. Leygues would agree to-day to an invitation 
being sent at once to M. Rhallys, whose presence in London was desired in 
order that he might be asked precisely what his policy was, e.g., did he intend 
to keep up the Greek army and to maintain in full the provisions of the 
Treaty of Sévres? If not, did he realise the consequences, namely, that it 
might be necessary to treat with the Turkish Nationalists? The Bntish 
Government thought it very important that the treaty should be maintained. 
He would also ask M. Rhallys what the Greek people proposed to do about 
the return of Constantine, and his views as to the situation at Smyrna. Tocome 
to a decision without hearing what the Greeks had to say would be to treat them 
worse than criminals would be treated. He reminded M. Leygues that M. 
Rhallys had always been a moderate, and had never been mixed up with the 
treacheries of 1916. He was accordingly a person of very different character 
to M. Gounaris. After M. Rhallys had been questioned, the Allies could decide 
on their line of policy, and communicate their conclusions to him. 

M. Leycues replied that he much regretted that it would be impossible for 
him to remain in London after Monday next. He had come to London 
because he understood that the British Government attached great impor- 
tance to an early meeting between Mr. Lloyd George and himself. French 
public opinion was looking for an immediate decision, and if he had to return 
to Paris without any definite settlement there would be intense disappoint- 
ment and dissatisfaction. It seemed to him that the Bntish and French Govern- 
ments could reach a decision on the line of policy to be adopted, but at the 
same time need not publish anything except perhaps a statement to the effect 
that the two Governments were agreed on a joint plan. He (M. Leygues) was 
unable to perceive that any regrettable consequences could result from an 
immediate examination of the measures to be taken if Constantine were 
recalled. There was no obligation of any sort, however, to disclose at once 
the Allies’ decisions on the subject. On the other hand, it appeared quite 
impossible to subordinate these decisions to the promises that the Greek 
Minister might make. M. Leygues was unable to doubt M. Rhallys’ loyalty, 
but he said he must allow himself to doubt whether his word constituted 
a sufficient guarantee for the Allies. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said that the decision of the Allies must be influenced 
by the policy which the new Greek Government proposed to pursue. This 
was a very important element in the problem. Then there was the attitude of 
Italy and of the other Allies. How was it possible to come to any satisfactory 
conclusion without knowing the views of Italy? The British Government 
had not yet decided on any line of policy, and he assumed that the position 
of the French Government in this respect was the same. He was anxious to 
hear the views of everyone concerned, and afterwards a policy could be 
formulated. Whether M. Rhallys could be trusted or not was really im- 
material, as the Allies would themselves decide on their plans after heanng 
him, and if sent for at once there would be plenty of time to discuss the 
situation with Count Sforza before M. Rhallys’ arrival. 
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M. Leycuss said that he had come with no cut-and-dried proposals, and 
was quite prepared to explore the whole subject and to give careful considera- 
tion to the British point of view. He again emphasised the difficulties in the 
French Chamber, which had interrupted an important debate in order to 
enable him to come to London. This debate must be concluded on Tuesday, 
and would be followed by other urgent and important business connected 
with the French railways and finance. All this made his return to Paris on 
Monday inevitable. 

Mr. Lioyp GEorGE suggested that if a message was sent to the French 
Chamber to the effect that the discussion of this and other important 
questions would take some little time, the Chamber might possibly agree to 
a further adjournment of the debate until Thursday. He reminded M. 
Leygues that on one occasion in Paris, when his (Mr. Lloyd George’s) 
presence was urgently required, he had been presented with a paper, signed 
by the other members of the Council of Four, urging him to remain in Paris, 
and that he had felt bound to fall in with his colleagues’ wishes. It might be 
necessary to retain M. Leygues in London by similar means: 

M. BERTHELOT commented on the fact that the British Government, 
which stated its unwillingness to take any decision until they had seen the 
Italian representative, was ready to summon M. Rhallys immediately. Now 
this invitation itself constituted a grave decision. Without carrying this 
argument further, and assuming that the two Governments came to an 
agreement in regard to summoning M. Rhallys, M. Berthelot pointed out 
that M. Rhallys could not be here before Thursday, and M. Leygues had 
made it clear that he could not remain in London after Monday. It would, 
therefore, not be possible for both M. Leygues and M. Rhallys to meet on 
the same day. Mr. Lloyd George might ask M. Rhallys about his policy, 
and he (M. Berthelot) was convinced that M. Rhallys would promise any- 
thing which he thought the Allies desired. He could, however, give no effec- 
tive guarantees, and it would be open to Constantine to repudiate and 
dismiss him, and what would the English Government do [if] after Rhallys 
had declared that he proposed to continue the policy of his predecessor and 
to remain faithful to the Allies?’ Constantine should find himself a week 
later brought back to the Greek throne.5 

Mr. Lioyp GeEorcE said that the British Government had put forward 
proposals which apparently were not acceptable to the French represen- 
tatives. What, then, did the French Government propose to do? » 

M. Leycues pointed out that he had accepted part of the British Govern- 
ment’s: proposal. He had no objection to hearing M. Rhallys, and he was 
sure that the two Governments must agree on a common line of policy. He 
could not, however, disregard public opinion in France. The first week of 
December was the anniversary of the terror in Athens, when British and 
French soldiers had been assassinated, and brutal treatment had been meted 
out to the adherents of M. Veniselos, the friend of the Allies. He suggested 


5 In the typescript text the punctuation here was a comma. 
6 In the typescript text the punctuation here was a question mark. 
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that to-morrow (Saturday) the conference might examine the measures to be 
taken if, as a result of the plebiscite, Constantine was called back to the 
throne. 

Mr. Lioyp GEorcE repeated that he would like to have definite proposals 
before him. Nothing could be decided until the arrival of Count Sforza, but 
it might be useful for the conference to explore the French suggestions. 


(At this point the conference adjourned for tea.) 


On resuming, Mr. Liroyp GreorGeE enquired whether M. Leygues had 
any proposals to put before the conference. 

M. Lerycuss said that he thought the French proposals might be sub- 
mitted at once. While he had no definite policy in mind, and was perfectly 
ready to consider any suggestions which the British Government might like 
to make, he thought that there were certain preventive and repressive 
measures which might be taken to stop Constantine’s return to the throne, 
which event seemed likely to materialise. The suggestions were :— 


(i) The Allies might decline to recognise Constantine. 

(ii) They might break off diplomatic relations with Greece to the extent 
of leaving only Chargés d’Affaires at Athens. 

(iii) They might inform the Greek Government that it could expect no 
more financial help from Great Britain and France. 

(iv) The Greek Government might be notified that the Allies could not 
entrust important strategical positions in the Near East to an un- 
friendly Government. 


Out of these four proposals only the last two were likely to be efficacious. 
These two might be treated either as alternative or cumulative, and this 
could be profitably discussed at the conference. The view of the French 
Government was that Constantine must not be allowed to re-establish in 
Greece interests inimical to the Allies. ; 

Mr. Lioyp GEorGE enquired, if it was proposed to take away Smyma 
and the control of the Straits from Greece, to whom was it suggested that 
they should be given? 

M. Leycues replied that this was a question that the Allies ought to 
examine in concert. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said that indignation with Constantine must not lead 
us to forget that the first treachery was that of Turkey. The Turks had sold 
themselves to Germany, and their treachery had cost the Allies far more in 
lives and money than any action taken by Constantine, and had, in fact, 
nearly brought the Allied cause to ruin. We must not forget or forgive the 
Turk for his infamous conduct, or ever put him in a position which might 
enable him to repeat his treacheries. The geographical position of Greece 
rendered her easily controllable by Great Britain and France, and no King of 
Greece could effect anything substantial in the face of the Allies. On the 
other hand, we had learned by bitter experience that the position of Turkey 
could not be easily controlled by the maritime Powers. In this matter we 
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must not think so much of the treachery of Constantine as of the interests of 
France, Great Britain, and the Allies. 

M. Cameon thought that no useful purpose would be served by estimating 
the degrees of treachery of the Turks and Constantine respectively. He 
thought that there was a real danger in allowing the keys of the East to be 
entrusted to a nation which might, and probably would, fall under German 
influence. He thought that the Straits could be guarded by the Commission 
of Control, and this would involve no financial burden on the Allies as the 
commission could levy tolls on ships passing through the Straits. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE pointed out that, in consequence of the failure of 
Italy to provide her quota of troops, the whole cost of guarding Constanti- 
nople and the Straits was falling upon Great Britain and France. He was 
sceptical as to funds being raised from shipping tolls. 

M. LeycuEs thought that the Allies were entitled to recall their experiences 
in the past. When Constantine sat on the throne he had protested his friend- 
ship for the Allies, and at the same time had indulged in the blackest 
treachery against them. So little did the Allies trust him that the ultimatum 
sent in 19167 had insisted on the demobilisation of the Greek army. In these 
circumstances how was it possible ever to trust him again? 

Lorp Curzon said that he wished to put two questions to M. Leygues:— 


(i) How did M. Leygues propose to take Smyrna out of the control of 
the Greeks? 


Smyrna was a town with a large Greek population, and there were consider- 
able bodies of Greek troops in the neighbourhood. Historically and politically 
it was the apple of Greece’s eye, and it was certain that Constantine would 
himself go there and organise resistance to any severance from Greece. 


(ii) Did M. Leygues realise that to take away Smyrna, the Straits, or 
Thrace from Greece meant tearing up the Treaty of Sévres, upon 
which immense labours had been expended, and which had only been 
finally settled after months of patient negotiations? 


This was not a matter in which England and France only were concerned; 
the other Allies, such as Italy and Japan, were involved. 

M. Leycues agreed that the position was most difficult, and that action 
on the fourth French proposal would mean reconsideration of the treaty; but 
there might even be worse things than this. France could not allow an enemy 
to obtain the advantages which had been given to M. Veniselos. The present 
situation in the Near East was not the fault of the Allies, but of the enemies 
of M. Veniselos, the man who possessed the entire confidence of the Allies and 
who had been brutally and ungratefully dismissed. As regards Smyrna, he 
thought that this was a matter which could best be explored quietly. The 
return of Constantine raised large questions of international morality, and the 
French view was that his return meant a breach of international morality. 


7 This collective note of June 21, 1916, is printed in British and Foreign State Papers, vol. cx, 


pp. 890-2. 
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M. BERTHELOT said that he would like to sum up the different points of 
view. As he understood it, the British point of view was that Constantine 
would be called back to the throne of Greece by a unanimous vote of the 
Greek people. In these circumstances the Allies had no nght to oppose his 
return. It was, however, open to them to use pressure to exact guarantees 
as to his future good behaviour. The French point of view had to take due 
regard of French public opinion, which would be highly critical if the Allies 
acquiesced in the return of Constantine without the most binding guarantees. 
As it seemed improbable that these could be obtained, it might be better to 
say now that, in the event of Constantine’s return, Greece must no longer 
rely on Allied help, political or otherwise. This might cause M. Rhallys and 
his friends to reflect. Another solution might be to place the Greek Crown 
Prince on the throne in place of Constantine. The objection of France to 
Constantine would not extend to anything like the same extent to his son. 

Lorp Curzon pointed out that it would be impossible to place a son of 
Constantine upon the throne without the latter’s consent, and it was most 
unlikely that this could be obtained. But even assuming that Constantine's 
son was made King, the position would then, if anything, be worse than if 
Constantine himself occupied the throne. The son would be a mere cypher, 
and in the background there would be the sinister figure of Constantine, 
exiled and, in the eyes of the Greeks, wearing the halo of martyrdom. The only 
man in Greece who could now help to maintain the treaty was Constantine. 
He alone possessed the necessary influence with the army. Constantine’s son on 
the throne meant the dissolution of the army and the disappearance of the treaty. 

M. BERTHELOT intimated that he had only spoken personally, and not on 
behalf of the French Government. 

M. Leycuss stated that he thought the objections just enunciated by Lord 
Curzon most convincing. 

Mr. Lioyp Georce said that the conference would now adjourn until 
3.30 on Saturday, the 27th November, and that he would be glad if, in the 
interval, Lord Curzon would cause a paper to be prepared dealing with 
the four suggestions made by M. Leygues. He thought that, in addition to the 
question of Greece, the conference might usefully discuss the questions of 
Silesia, Palestine and reparation, and he also proposed to inform M. Leygues of 
the views of the British Government as to the resumption of trade with Russia. 


2. It was agreed— 


- That the notice to be given to the press should be to the effect 
ae that the representatives of the British and French Governments 
ommuniqué : ; : 
had exchanged views on many questions of interest to both 
Governments, and that the conversations would be resumed on the after- 
noon of the following day. 


(The proceedings then terminated.) 


2, Whitehall Gardens, 
November 26, 1920. 
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1.c.P. 1446] British Secretary’s Notes of a Conference held at 10, Downing 
Street, London, S.W., between Representatives of the British and French 
Governments on Saturday, November 27, 1920, at 3.30 p.m. 


PresEnT: British Empire: The Right Hon. D. Lloyd George, Prime Minister; ‘The 
Right Hon. A. Bonar Law, Lord Privy Seal; The Right Hon. the 
Earl Curzon of Kedleston, Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs; 
Sir Eyre Crowe, Permanent Under-Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs (for part of meeting only); Mr. S. P. Waterlow, Foreign Office 
(for part of meeting only); Mr. Philip Kerr; sEcRETARIEs, Sir M. 
Hankey, Mr. R. B. Howorth, Mr. T. St. Q. Hill, Mr. Sylvester. 

France: M. Leygues, Président du Conseil et Ministre des Affaires étran- 
geres; M. Berthelot, Secrétaire général du Ministére des Affaires 
étrangéres; M. Paul Cambon, Ambassadeur de la France a Londres; 
M. Kammerer; SECRETARY, M. Massigli. 


1. Mr. Ltoyp GeorcE said he had just heard of the touching incident when 
M. Leygues had laid a wreath on the Cenotaph and of his 
visit to the tomb of the Unknown Warrior in Westminster 
Abbey. He wished to express to M. Leygues, on behalf of the 
people of this country, his deep gratitude for this very fine action. 

M. LEycuEs, in reply, said that he had not done this as a matter of duty, 
but as an act which rightly interpreted the feelings of France to Great Britain. 
In doing this he had merely followed the impulse of his heart. 


Unknown 
Warrtor’s Tomb 


2. Mr. Lioyp Georce then called attention to a memorandum which had 
been circulated by Lord Curzon (A.J. 226) (Appendix)! con- 
taining his observations on the five possible methods of dealing 
with the Greek situation, proposed by M. Leygues at the meeting 
on the previous day,? and suggesting certain conditions which the Allied 
Powers might require any new King of Greece to recognise. 

Mr. Lloyd George said that the views expressed in this memorandum were 
not in the nature of definite, final proposals, but were simply Lord Curzon’s 
contribution, which the British Government endorsed, to a general discussion 
on the subject. In view of Italian susceptibilities and seeing that Count 
Sforza was on his way to England, it was very undesirable to continue the 
discussion on this subject until he (Count Sforza) arrived in London. Even 
if they agreed to something provisionally amongst themselves, he thought it 
might be rather offensive to Count Sforza merely to present to him some- 
thing which was a conclusion arrived at in his absence. Mr. Lloyd George, 
therefore, strongly urged that the discussion of this subject should be post- 
poned until Count Sforza’s arrival. 

Mr. Lloyd George then suggested that they should proceed to discuss some 
of the subjects with which the French and British Governments were more 
concerned, such as Upper Silesia, reparations and Palestine. 


' This appendix read as follows: ‘(A.J. 226.) The Greek Position. Note by Lord Curzon. 
(See Appendix 1 in Document No. 57.)’, i.e. No. 97, q.v. 2 See No. 95. 
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Lorp Curzon doubted whether Palestine frontiers could be discussed at 
this table at the present moment, and thought that the matter ought, in the 
first instance, to be discussed with M. Berthelot informally. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said that it would be a great advantage if this ques- 
tion could be examined first between the French and British Foreign Offices 
before it was discussed between M. Leygues and himself. 

M. LeEycuEs said he quite concurred in Mr. Lloyd George’s suggestion to 
postpone the discussion of the Greek question. This would give him time to 
have Lord Curzon’s memorandum translated. 


The conference agreed— 


To adjourn the discussion on the Greek situation, as proposed by Mr. 
Lloyd George, until the arrival of Count Sforza. 


3. Mr. Liroyp GeorcE then enquired what subject might next be discussed, 
... and suggested that it should be Upper Silesia. 
Upper Silesia 4 Levaues concurred. 


(At this point Sir Eyre Crowe and Mr. Waterlow entered the room.) 


Mr. Lioyp GeorcE then suggested that as the commissioner in Upper 
Silesia was a French officer, perhaps M. Leygues, on behalf of the French 
Government, would like to state his case, and Lord Curzon might then 
present the views of the British Government. 

M. LeycuEs stated that their difficulty arose out of the taking of the 
plebiscite in Upper Silesia. Article 88 of the Treaty of Versailles provided 
that the inhabitants in Upper Silesia would be called upon to take part in the 
plebiscite, but under paragraph 4 of the Annex, the right to vote should be 
given to all persons without distinction of sex, who— 


(a) Have completed their 2oth year on the 1st January of the year in which 
the plebiscite takes place; and 

(6) Were born in the plebiscite area or have been domiciled there since 
a date to be determined by the commission, which shall not be subse- 
quent to the 1st January, 1919, or who have been expelled by the 
German authorities and have not retained their domicile there. 


He pointed out that under this condition, individuals who had been born in 
the plebiscitary area and who had disappeared, probably for twenty years or 
more would be admitted to the vote. In these circumstances there might be 
as many as 300,000 people coming from various parts to take their share in 
the plebiscite, and there might even be a larger number on the day when the 
ballot was taken. It was, therefore, a very serious position that these people 
should have been absent for a great many years, and they would probably 
come back with a general slogan. It was quite certain that the arrival of this 
great mass of people would cause grave disturbances and disorder in the 
plebiscitary zone. It was very important to maintain order, whether the 
provocation came from the Polish side or from the German side. In such 
circumstances it might be alleged that the results of the vote had been 
falsified. 
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M. Leygues said that they had submitted the case to military experts to 
examine the question from the military point of view. Marshal Foch had 
said that in his opinion, in order to avoid trouble or riots, it would be neces- 
sary to have 60,000 men. At the present moment there were 13,000 troops 
in Upper Silesia, 11,000 of whom were French and 2,000 Italian. Was 
Great Britain willing to send 30,000 to 40,000 men? This was not expected, 
and yet if we had not got such imposing forces at our disposal serious dis- 
turbances would arise and we should incur great responsibilities. In view 
of this situation, he would propose the following :— 


The Treaty of Versailles had, first of all, to be executed loyally and 
completely. Under paragraph 4 of the Annex persons born in Upper 
Silesia must be allowed to vote, whatever might be the inconvenience of 
such provisions. It was difficult to establish officially and authentically 
with the registers, &c., whether such and such a person was born in that 
particular area or not. There might, therefore, be a certain amount of 
fraud ; that must be admitted. In order to minimise the difficulties, however, 
the inhabitants might be allowed to vote on a given day, and the out-voters 
on some other day, say ten days or a fortnight afterwards. This would 
not at all interfere with their right to vote. It was a matter of complete 
indifference to the outvoters when they voted; they did not insist on voting 
on the same day as the people living on the spot. The only thing they cared 
for was the exercise of their rights under the treaty. M. Leygues thought 
that order might be preserved by taking these precautions, which were 
after all merely in the name of wisdom and prudence and in order to avoid 
riots and disturbances of any kind such as he had already referred to. 


Lorp Curzon said that it was quite unquestioned that these persons had 
the right to vote. This was provided for by the Treaty of Versailles, and was 
not disputed by M. Leygues on behalf of the French Government. The only 
question, then, was the condition under which the vote should be given, and 
this was partly a military and partly an administrative question. In so far 
as it was a military question, if the figures given by Marshal Foch were 
accepted, it was quite obvious that no contribution we could possibly make 
could approach a fraction of those figures. It was, therefore, useless to look 
at the thing from the military point of view and to assume that from any 
quarter a force could be provided that would give the guarantees of security 
that Marshal Foch’s committee desired. It therefore became a question of 
whether they could secure the same end, namely, the peaceful voting of these 
persons, by some other means. M. Leygues, on behalf of the French Govern- 
ment, had put forward some suggestions. We had a communication from 
Lord D’Abernon, the British Ambassador in Berlin, putting forward sug- 
gestions which he would like to mention in a few minutes. The duty that lay 
before them, then, as it seemed to him, admitting the right of these persons 
to vote, was to try to arrange either for the place, or the time, or the duration, 
of the voting that would best secure a peaceful result. 

Continuing, Lord Curzon said that he would now ask Sir Eyre Crowe, who 
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represented the Foreign Office, to make a statement upon the suggestions 
made by the French Government and upon the suggestions made by Lord 
D’Abernon. 

Sir Eyre Crowe said that if we eliminated the proposal to hold a plebis- 
cite under the original conditions, it became merely a question of expediency, 
and of seeing whether any suggestions which had been made could be squared 
with the text of the treaty, and, if so, what would be the best conditions. He 
would, in the first instance, refer to the suggestions which the British Ambas- 
sador at Berlin had put forward, which seemed to move in the same orbit 
as those of the President of the French Council. Lord D’Abernon pointed 
out that the real danger to be avoided was having a large amount of inflam- 
mable material on one spot at one time, and that means should be devised 
by which simultaneous meetings of voters might be avoided. The French 
proposal was to separate the residents from the outvoters by time. Lord 
D’Abernon’s proposal was to separate them by space. One of his proposals 
was that the vote of the outvoters should be taken at some other spot from 
that of the residents, and he had rather indicated that it might be taken at 
their homes in Germany. It was believed that among the outvoters a good 
many consisted of Polish miners dwelling in Westphalia. One proposal was 
to concentrate these at Cologne, and to take whatever precautions might be 
necessary to avoid dead voters, &c. Another of Lord D’Abernon’s sugges- 
tions was that they should vote in different places. Under this proposal out- 
voters would be taken to one place in Upper Silesia and the inhabitants to 
another for the purpose of voting. The problem was to discover how far 
these several proposals were in accordance with the treaty, and, if they were, 
which of them would be the most convenient. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE interpolated at this point that if the outvoters con- 
sisted largely of Polish miners the assumption that their vote would be hostile 
to the Poles was incorrect. 

Sir Eyre Crowe explained that this was not the assumption. The difh- 
culty was rather that the outvoters, consisting partly of Poles and partly of 
Germans, might create serious disturbances when they came to cast their 
vote. The treaty laid down that the vote was to be by communes, but it did 
not explicitly say that all the actual casting of the votes must take place at 
a particular spot. The above proposals would not appear, therefore, to violate 
the letter of the treaty. It might possibly be argued that the terms of the treaty 
would be fulfilled so long as the votes, wherever cast, were actually counted 
in the votes of the particular commune to which the votes belonged. A voter 
born at some place in Upper Silesia but not residing in Westphalia, might 
hand in his voting papers at Cologne; the vote would be counted among 
those given by the inhabitants of his birthplace. In this way the treaty might 
be interpreted so as to admit of an arrangement of this kind which both 
Germans and Poles might accept as not contrary to its spirit. It would, 
however, be necessary to consult them. 

M. BERTHELOT said that he wished to make some observations on the 
proposals put forward by Lord D’Abernon and explained by Sir Eyre Crowe. 
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He acknowledged that the feelings which had prompted Lord D’Abernon 
were fully shared by the French Government, which recognised that the 
outvoters should have the right to vote given them by the treaty. It must be 
remembered that in Silesia, out of a population of 800,000, there were 
about 500,000 Poles and 300,000 Germans, and there was every indication 
that, unless measures were adopted by the Allies, serious disturbances and 
bloodshed were inevitable. Some of Lord D’Abernon’s suggestions, as, for 
example, that in Silesia the voting should take place on different days and 
that different zones of voters (e.g., the agricultural voters or the voters in 
industry) should vote at the same time, were excellent, but the French 
Government were more doubtful about the proposal to group the voters 
territorially, and the application of this principle might be very troublesome, 
especially if it was contemplated that groups of Poles, born in Upper Silesia 
but residing in Germany, should vote at some place at present controlled by the 
Germans. Moreover, this would amount to an infraction of the treaty. M. Ber- 
thelot then read the following extract from section VIII, article 88, Annex 4:— 


“Every person will vote in the commune where he is domiciled or in 
which he was born, if he has not retained his domicile in the area.’ 


M. Berthelot, proceeding, pointed out that the German Government had 
made full arrangements so as to get the greatest possible advantage out of 
the votes of the German outvoters. With regard to the Poles, he reminded 
the conference that many Poles had gone to the United States of America, 
and these had not returned to Poland to anything like the same extent that 
the Germans had returned. Therefore the Poles would not have the same 
facilities for voting as the Germans. The French suggestion was to have 
a vote on one day for the persons domiciled in Upper Silesia, and a vote on 
another day for the outvoters. In this way disturbances would be avoided 
and the arrangements would conform with the treaty and with justice. He 
indicated that the first idea of the authors of the treaty had been to cede 
Upper Silesia to Poland, but that on second thoughts it was felt better that 
there should be a plebiscite, so that the Germans should have no cause for 
complaint hereafter. 

Lorp Curzon pointed out that the difficulty about the outvoters might be 
removed by providing that these should vote not in territory under German 
contro], but in territory occupied by the Allied forces, as, for example, at 
Cologne. If this were done, the voting would be free from German pressure. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE observed that he had taken a considerable part in the 
negotiations which resulted in the decision to hold a plebiscite in Upper 
Silesia, and he reminded the conference that, after hearing the German 
delegation, which had represented that Silesia had never been a part of 
Poland, he had felt doubts whether the population as a whole wished to be 
ceded to Poland. It must be remembered that whether Silesia went to Ger- 
many or to Poland was a matter in which the Allies were financially inter- 
ested, inasmuch as, if the result of the plebiscite gave Silesia to Poland, the 
Allies would have to face the loss of billiards [sic] of francs in reparation. If the 
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inhabitants wished to be annexed to Poland, the Allies must face this loss, 
but he thought that they were not called upon to concert measures which 
would facilitate the loss, as this would be an act of self-sacrifice which the 
Allies could hardly be expected to make. Secondly, he wished to point out 
that everyone admitted that the outvoters had the right to vote, which had 
been expressly given by the treaty at the urgent request of the Poles them- 
selves. Now that the Poles found that it did not suit them to include the 
outvoters, they wished to tear up the treaty, and threatened all sorts of dis- 
turbances and bloodshed unless they had their way. He had the greatest respect 
for Marshal Foch’s opinion—no one had greater—but he felt certain that 
a force of 60,000 men would not be needed to maintain order in Silesia, and 
he was quite prepared, if necessary, to see the Secretary of State for War 
and find out whether it would be possible for Great Britain to send some 
battalions from the Rhine. He felt, however, that it would be much better 
if the voting could take place in territory occupied by the Allies. If Cologne 
was selected the Poles should be satisfied, as it was close to the Ruhr mining 
area, where so many of the Polish outvoters were employed. 

M, LEYGUEs said that it had never entered the mind of the French Govern- 
ment to exercise pressure with a view to assisting the Poles or handicapping 
the Germans in this matter. The French Government were only actuated by 
a desire to avoid disturbances and bloodshed and to secure that the voting 
was fairly conducted. Lord Curzon’s proposal that the outvoters should vote 
in occupied territory had occurred to him, but he had found himself faced 
with the wording of the treaty, which, in his view, would not permit of this 
solution. If it was impossible for the Allies to find the 60,000 men, he sug- 
gested that some other solution should be sought, but he attached the greatest 
importance to Great Britain and France acting together in the matter, and 
he repeated his assurance that the French Government were actuated by no 
other motive than the preservation of peace and the maintenance of justice. 
M. Leygues stated that the French Government never thought that pressure 
could be exercised to influence the vote, and that the question whether the 
plebiscite would result in favour of Poland or Germany had never been con- 
sidered by them, but it was imperative to avoid bloodshed during the voting 
and protests against the honesty of the vote after the election. He was 
disposed to think that the suggestion made by Lord Curzon would amount 
to a violation of the treaty. It was necessary to come back to the main point, 
which was that conflict in Upper Silesia must be avoided. In substance he 
was in agreement with the views of the British Government. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE dissented from the view that the troops available in 
Upper Silesia would be inadequate if it were made clear that the first person 
to create trouble would be shot immediately. If the general in charge made 
an announcement that any person, whether Pole or German, creating a 
disturbance would be summarily shot, no disturbance would occur, and he 
thought that General Le Rond should be instructed accordingly by the 
Supreme Council. It was most essential that an announcement that dis- 
turbances would not be tolerated should be made before the voting. 
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Lorp Curzon referred to M. Leygues’s statement that he was in favour of 
the outvoters in Germany voting in occupied territory, but that the treaty 
prohibited this. Lord Curzon expressed a doubt as to this interpretation of 
the treaty, and read the following words from section IV of the Annex to 
article 88 of the Treaty of Versailles: “‘Chacun votera dans la commune ot il 
est domicilié, ou dans laquelle il est né s’il n’a pas son domicile sur le terri- 
toire.’ The following sentence, however, which he read made it clear that 
the object of this clause was to arrange voting by communes, and this could 
be done anywhere—at Cologne, for instance. It was therefore possible to 
carry out the spirit of the treaty by means of this proposal. Might not the 
proposal be submitted to the Poles and the Germans? If they agreed to it, the 
voting might be carried out under the control of the Silesia Commission. 
If the Poles and the Germans objected to the proposal, it would be possible 
to fall back on the French proposal and to hold the voting in Silesia under 
the conditions proposed by M. Leygues. He maintained, however, that it 
would be unwise to rule out the British proposal without giving it a chance. 
It might be easier for the outvoters in America, to whom M. Berthelot had 
referred, if any of them were able to come to vote in Cologne. He did not 
know their numbers or how many were expected to vote, but it would certainly 
be easier for them to get to Cologne than to go to Upper Silesia. 

M. BERTHELOT desired to refer for a moment to the question whether Upper 
Silesia would go to Poland or Germany. The result of the voting would have 
the greatest effect on reparations, but the question was one of fact. Germany, 
it was true, might find a great difficulty in carrying out her obligations under 
the Treaty of Versailles, but he desired to draw attention to the provisions 
of article 90, which showed the undertaking into which Poland had entered 
in regard to the export to Germany of the products of Upper Silesia. This 
article showed that, in drawing up the Versailles Treaty, account had been 
taken of the possibility of Silesia going to Poland, and it had been provided 
that Germany should not be less capable of making reparations in this event. 
The Germans should not be allowed to argue that the transference of Silesia 
to Poland injured their capacity of making reparations. 

Mr. Lioyp GEorcE pointed out that the question was one of cash. It was 
true that if Silesia went to Poland it would have to provide coal, but the 
Germans would have to pay for this coal, and there was all the difference 
between providing products from one’s own country and purchasing those 
products from another country. Reparation was not a question of right, but 
one of Germany’s capacity to pay. If Silesia with all its coal supplies went 
to Poland, there would be a huge difference in what France and Great 
Britain, especially France, obtained by means of reparation, and he thought 
it important that every Frenchman should know this. 

M. Leycues said there had obviously been a misunderstanding in the 
discussion. France did not desire to make sacrifices for Poland or Germany. 
The French Government simply wished to carry out the treaty obligations. 
They had no idea of connecting the present question with that of reparation, 
and he desired to go back to his starting-point. Mr. Lloyd George had said 
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that, if 300,000 men came to Upper Silesia to vote on the same day, it would 
be possible to maintain order by stating that the first man to create a disturb- 
ance would be shot outright. But the French were alone in the country and 
had no desire to shoot anyone. Disturbances would place them in a difficult 
situation. Bloodshed was not desired, and he was afraid that, if the 11,000 
French had to face 300,000 outvoters, half of whom might be armed, the 
consequences might be serious both for France and her allies. All he desired 
was that the voting should be conducted in an orderly fashion, and that 
freedom of voting should be assured to all persons. Trouble was inevitable 
if the 300,000 voters exercised their vote on the same day. He thought that 
Lord Curzon’s suggestion was an original one, and, in view of the fact that the 
principle which the French Government had laid down was accepted, he was 
prepared to agree to that proposal provided that Poland and Germany also 
agreed to it. 

M. BERTHELOT suggested that it would be better, in case Germany and 
Poland did not accept the proposal, to decide now what the Allied policy 
would then be. 

Lorp Curzon said that in that case the Allies would fall back on the 
French proposal, as he had already suggested. 


It was agreed— 

(a2) To propose to the German and Polish Governments that all the out- 
voters should be concentrated in the occupied territories of the Rhine- 
land at Cologne or elsewhere, there to record their votes under the 
supervision by a sub-commission of the Upper Silesia Plebiscite 
Commission. 

(6) If this principle is accepted by the German and Polish Governments, 
the Upper Silesia Plebiscite Commission will be instructed by the 
Conference of Ambassadors in Paris to work out the necessary adminis- 
trative details. 

(c) If this principle is not accepted by the German and Polish Govern- 
ments, the French proposal should be adopted, namely, that residents 
in Upper Silesia should vote on one day and the outvoters ten, twelve 
or fourteen days later, as the commission may prescribe in the interests 
of public order. 


2, Whitehall Gardens, 
November 27, 1920. 
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No. 97 


1.c.P. 145] British Secretary’s Notes of a Conference held at 10, Downing 
Street, London, S.W. 1, between Representatives of the British, French and 
Italian Governments, on Thursday, December 2, 1920, at 4.15 p.m. 


PRESENT: British Empire: The Right Hon. D. Lloyd George, Prime Minister; The 
Right Hon. A. Bonar Law, Lord Privy Seal; The Right Hon. the 
Earl Curzon of Kedleston, Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs; 
Mr. Philip Kerr; secretaries, Sir M. Hankey, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Storr, Mr. R. B. Howorth, Mr. T. St. Q. Hill. 

France: M. Leygues, Président du Conseil et Ministre des Affaires étran- 
geres; M. Berthelot, Secrétaire général du Ministére des Affaires 
étrangeres; M. Paul Cambon, Ambassadeur de la France a Londres; 
M. Kammerer; sECRETARY, M. Massigll. 

Italy: Count Sforza, Minister for Foreign Affairs; Marquis Imperiali, 
Italian Ambassador in London; secretary, Signor Galli. | 


INTERPRETER: M. Camerlynck. 


The Conference had before them a note by Lord Curzon, entitled “The Greek 
Position’, dated the 27th November, 1920 (Paper A.J. 226 (see 
Appendix 1)). 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said that he and his colleagues were glad 
to welcome back to England the French President of the Council, and they 
desired to congratulate the latter upon his recent parliamentary success in 
getting through without difficulty a Bill, the conduct of which through the 
French Parliament had necessitated M. Leygues’ return to Paris. He and 
his colleagues also desired to extend a hearty welcome to Count Sforza, the 
Foreign Minister in Italy. 


They were met that afternoon to resume a series of conferences which had 
been suspended owing to M. Leygues’ departure and to the fact 

ee _ that an Italian representative had not yet arrived. In the course 
ie of their conferences last week they discussed the situation in 
Greece, following upon the defeat of M. Veniselos and the apparent 

desire of the Greek people to recall the ex-King Constantine to the throne. 
Before he proceeded further, however, he felt bound to draw the attention 
of the conference to a dangerous leakage which had occurred after their last 
meeting the previous week. Lord Curzon had communicated to the French 
delegation in Downing Street on Saturday afternoon, the 27th November, 
a note, not as presenting the formal or final views of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, but as a basis for discussion between the French, the Italian and the 
British representatives when Count Sforza should have reached London. 
This very confidential document had been communicated, at any rate, in 
substance, by some person to a correspondent of a London newspaper. Mr. 
Lloyd George, proceeding, said that he was sure that his French and Italian 
colleagues agreed with him that they did not want to have publicly promul- 
gated the views they might express at the beginning of a series of conferences, 
which they might have cause to change later. He himself felt it was most 
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important that no one should come to the conference with fixed views. 
Unfortunately, the substance of Lord Curzon’s note had, as he had said, been 
published in the ‘Daily Telegraph’ in its issue of Monday last, together with 
views upon its contents which had been expressed in French circles. He 
(Mr. Lloyd George) and Mr. Bonar Law had not seen the paper until Lord 
Curzon had handed it in on Saturday afternoon. He had caused most careful 
enquiries to be made, and he was quite satisfied—indeed, he could conf 
dently assure the conference in respect of this—that the responsibility for the 
leakage did not rest with the British. In conclusion, he wished to reiterate 
that the views expressed in Lord Curzon’s note were of a purely provisional 
character. Both he and his colleagues had not yet formed any definite views, 
and they came to the conference with open minds; but he foresaw great 
difficulties should provisional views which might be expressed at the confer- 
ence be published in the public press the following day. He desired, there- 
fore, to say once more how great was the importance he attached to no 
premature disclosures being made. 

M. CamBon said, with reference to the observations which had just been 
made by the British Prime Minister, that on Monday last he had had a con- 
versation with Lord Curzon at the Foreign Office. Both Lord Curzon and 
he were in full agreement as to the vital necessity of secrecy regarding the 
discussions that took place at the present conferences. Lord Curzon had told 
him that it had appeared to the former that the indiscretion must have beef 
committed either by a member of the Embassy or of the French delegation. 
He had replied to Lord Curzon that he would make careful enquiries, but 
that he was certain that the French Embassy was not to blame, as imme- 
diately he had received the note he had locked it up in a box himself to which 
he alone had access. He had also approached the delegation on the subject, 
and had been informed by them that they had made no communication of 
any sort to the press. They had, however, reason to believe that the informa- 
tion must have been communicated by somebody, not connected either with 
the French Embassy or the French delegation, to an English journalist, asa 
certain disclosure had been made in the ‘Westminster Gazette’ of the previous 
Saturday evening. He was confident that neither the French Embassy nor the 
French delegation was responsible for the leakage, and he hoped that Mr. 
Lloyd George would accept his assurance in regard to this matter. 

M. BERTHELOT asked permission to add a word to what M. Cambon had 
said. If the British Government cared to consult French journalists on the 
subject, they would probably be able to ascertain who had been responsible 
for the communication of the substance of Lord Curzon’s note. There were, 
as M. Cambon had said, indications that the information must have been 
given from a source other than a French source. He suggested that enquiries 
might be made, which, he thought, would result in confirming his own opinion. 

Lorp Curzon said that M. Cambon and M. Berthelot appeared to be 
under a certain misapprehension. M. Cambon had said, in the first place, the 
substance of the note had appeared in the “Westminster Gazette’ the previous 
Saturday evening. He himself had seen the newspaper in question, and he was 
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satisfied that this was not the case. Moreover, he desired to point out that, 
in any case, it was quite impossible for the contents or the substance of a note, 
of which he himself had only received a copy at 2.30, and which had not 
been handed to his own Prime Minister before 3.30 on Saturday, to appear 
in any London evening paper, as these were printed up in the middle of the 
day. As he had said, he had carefully examined the various editions of the 
“Westminster Gazette,’ and no reference at all had been made to his note. 
Secondly, the “Daily Telegraph’ of Monday last, gave not only the substance of 
his own note, but also the French views upon a particular suggestion which he 
himself had made regarding the future employment of anti-Entente generals 
and officials in Greece, which was a point that was most likely to be favourably 
received in French circles. He thought it was quite obvious that no one on the 
English side had been responsible for the leakage. In conclusion, he wished to 
say that he had asked the editor of the ‘Daily Telegraph’ who had made the 
communication, and had been told that it had not come from an English source. 

M. LeycGues said he must confess he had heard with surprise what the 
British Prime Minister had said regarding the indiscretion to which he had 
referred. He fully agreed that it was most deplorable that any communica- 
tion to the press should be made of any document before the conference, or 
of any views expressed during their discussions. He could assure his British 
and Italian colleagues that no communication of any confidential matter 
had been made by the French delegation. As a matter of fact, he had him- 
self granted a brief interview to a journalist, but all he had stated was that 
it was essential that the French and the British should be in full agreement 
as to the policy to be pursued in respect of Greece. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE stated that he need hardly say that he had not raised 
this question in any way with the idea of causing mutual recriminations, 
but only to prevent the recurrence of an unfortunate leakage. As he had 
already stated, he himself did not want to be pinned down to views he might 
express in the early stages of the conference, as he held himself absolutely 
free to change his mind during their discussions, and he hoped that every 
member of the conference would equally keep an open mind so long as the 
conferences lasted. They were much more likely to reach an agreed solution 
of the problems confronting them if the press were kept entirely out of it. 

Count Srorza said he was in entire agreement with the views expressed 
by Mr. Lloyd George. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorceE thought that the conference might now proceed to 
discuss Lord Curzon’s note, which he wished to impress upon them again 
had been submitted merely as a basis of discussion. He suggested that 
M. Leygues might now comment upon Lord Curzon’s note. 


M. Leycugs said that he had considered Lord Curzon’s note, and he wished 
,_ to submit to the conference a draft statement, copies of which 
rile Curzon’s he would now present to his colleagues (see Appendix 2). 


(Copies of M. Leygues’ draft statement were handed round, 
and an English translation was read out by the official interpreter.) 
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M. Leygues, proceeding, said that he submitted this draft for examination 
by his colleagues. It was simply a basis of discussion. It appeared to him 
that there still remained a possibility of inducing the Greek Government to 
take a saner view of the situation if some such statement as he had submitted 
were despatched to Athens before the forthcoming plebiscite was held. It 
offered, he thought, a means of avoiding the difficulties which must attend 
the return of the ex-King Constantine. In preparing the draft, he had 
carefully refrained from emphasising the French point of view. He had, 
on the contrary, done his best to reconcile the views held by the French and 
British Governments respectively. The draft was not a definite text, and it 
was susceptible of modification. He had only submitted it with a view to 
evoking discussion and suggestions. It was most important to agree upon 
something which would express the purpose they had in view. The actual 
form did not so much matter, and he thought it was essential that some such 
statement should be despatched to Athens that night. 

Mr. Lioyp GEorGE invited Count Sforza to express the Italian view of 
M. Leygues’s draft. 

CounT Srorza said that the Italian Government had no sympathy with 
what he might term the ‘Constantine phenomenon.’ The Italians were fully 
cognisant of all the evil that King Constantine had caused the Allies. They 
knew also the trend of present opinion in Greece, and they were further aware 
of the importance attached by the French to preventing, if possible, the return 
of the ex-King. He himself was prepared to concur generally in the views 
expressed by the French delegation, but he would remind the conference that 
Constantine was only an episode. It was important, in examining this ques- 
tion, to realise the essentials of the problem, which were, to secure, as soon 
as possible, a really durable peace. It was vital that the decisions reached 
by the conference should conduce to a speedy return to peace conditions 
in the Middle East. 

Lorp Curzon said, if he understood M. Leygues rightly, the French Presi- 
dent of the Council attached importance to some formula being accepted by 
the conference that afternoon and issued the same night, so that it might take 
effect before the plebiscite was held. He would, however, beg leave to ask 
M. Leygues in what form he thought the formula should issue, and to whom 
it should be sent? Was it to be despatched to the Greek Government, or to 
the Greek people? It was important to differentiate between the two. If it 
was to be sent to the Greek people and they refused to accept it, the Alllies 
would experience a great rebuff. If, on the other hand, it was to be sent to 
the Greek Government, there was no indication to show with what sort of 
reception it would meet. Next, as to the form of the draft, the second para- 
graph commenced as follows :— 


“They have no desire to intervene in the internal affairs of Greece.’ 


In this connection he wished to point out that the paragraph ended with 
what was really a most positive form of interference, viz. :— 
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“They will be compelled to regard his re-establishment on the throne as 

a hostile act.’ 

Count Srorza thought that the word ‘inamical’ should rather have been 
translated as ‘unfriendly.’ 

Lorp Curzon enquired what exactly was the interpretation placed upon 
the word ‘unfriendly’? Did it mean that if this act were committed the Allies 
would have no association with the Greek King, or with the Greek Govern- 
ment, or with the Greek people? Did the restoration of King Constantine 
to the Greek throne mean that the Allies would refuse credits to the Greek 
Government and that they would decline to recognise the King? Did it 
mean that they would withdraw their Ministers from Athens? If so, how 
was all this to be translated into action? He was in still greater doubt in 
regard to the concluding paragraph :— 


“The three Governments reserve to themselves,’ &c. 


What were the guarantees which M. Leygues had in mind? Did he mean 
the revision of the Treaty of Sévres? Were the Allies to obtain new 
guarantees by destroying all those which had been set up under that treaty? 
If so, how could they put a limit to the subjects on which guarantees would 
be required? There was the question of Smyrna and the question of Thrace. 
Moreover, Bulgaria would almost certainly ask that the Bulgarian treaty 
should be revised. In his own view there were only two courses open; either 
they must tear up the treaty—and this course, he would say at once, the 
British nation would regard with the gravest concern—or they must apply 
the treaty and endeavour to correct later such errors as might be revealed. 
In fine, if the conference were to use this vague formula he thought it was 
only fair to ask those responsible for its drafting what exactly they had in 
view. These were the questions, Lord Curzon said, that he ventured to 
submit to M. Leygues for further elucidation. 

M. LeEycuEs said that he would gladly answer the questions asked by Lord 
Curzon. The first of these questions related to the manner of publishing the 
proposed announcement and the persons to whom the declaration should 
be made. In his (M. Leygues’) view, publication should take place as soon 
as possible. The situation in Greece was becoming hourly more difficult, 
and it was most important that the Greek people, all the interested Powers, and 
the world at large, should know without any delay that Great Britain, France 
and Italy were agreed on the policy to be adopted. With regard to the mode 
of publication, M. Leygues said that so far as he was concerned he attached 
little importance to the matter, provided that the Greek people were in- 
formed of the Allies’ views by the 5th December, and that they realised by 
that date that the Allies were agreed. It had been represented that if the 
declaration were published, and notwithstanding the Greek plebiscite was 
in favour of Constantine, the Allies would suffer a rebuff. In his view, the 
rebuff to and discredit of the Allies would be far greater (having regard to 
the iniquities and murders countenanced by Constantine, the accomplice 
and tool of the Hohenzollerns), if the Allies made no move before the 
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plebiscite or before Constantine returned to the throne. The whole world 
was looking anxiously for some expression of opinion from the Allies and 
public opinion expected a pronouncement on the lines which he had sug- 
gested in the draft declaration. 

Secondly, as regards the suggestion that the threat to break off political 
and financial relations with the Greek people, if they elected Constantine 
to the throne, constituted an interference with the internal affairs of Greece. 
He pointed out that he had merely tried to incorporate the suggestions made 
by Lord Curzon himself, and set out on pp. 6 and 7! of his note (A.J. 226). 
He pointed out that these suggestions themselves involved acts of interference 
with the management by the Greeks of their own affairs. Personally, he 
entirely agreed with the suggestions and thought them fully justified and he 
never contemplated that he would be unable to carry Lord Curzon with him 
on this particular issue. 

Thirdly, with regard to the meaning of the word ‘inamical.’ In the view 
of the French Government, the return of Constantine would be an unfriendly 
act after the brutal murders and gross betrayal for which he was responsible. 
He, M. Leygues, would gladly accept any other word which might be sug- 
gested, provided that an expression of disapproval was definitely conveyed. 

Fourthly, M. Leygues said that France had no intention of going to war 
with Greece over this matter, and it must be brought home to the Greeks 
that if they insisted on taking the serious step of recalling Constantine to the 
throne, they must abide by the unpleasant consequences of that act. 

Fifthly, as regards the nature of the guarantees to be executed [ ? exacted] 
by the Allies, he wished to emphasise the point that, in the view of the French 
Government, there were two separate questions. One, the return of Con- 
stantine, and two, the examination of the Treaty of Sévres. The revision of 
the treaty was not immediately before the conference and he would be quite 
prepared to discuss it to-morrow, contenting himself with pointing out at 
the moment that the treaty itself contained articles providing for temporary 
measures which could be adopted in circumstances such as those obtaining at 
present. The Allies could entertain no delusions about the present situation. 
If the Greek army had, as seemed likely, to be demobilised, the Greeks would 
be quite unable to hold Smyrna or Thrace, and in this eventuality drastic 
revision of the treaty would be necessary. To-day he thought the conference 
should concentrate on the question of Constantine and bear in mind the 
important consequences which must follow from his return to the throne, the 
reactions in Asia Minor, and the serious situation from the Allied point of 
view which would follow from a plebiscite in Greece favourable to the ex-King. 

THE Prime MiInisTER stated that he agreed that to-day the conference 
must come to some decision about Constantine. Whatever declaration was 
made to the world, it was necessary, in view of the British Government, that 
the Greeks should be definitely warned of the consequences of voting for the 
return of the ex-King. 

The attitude of Great Britain, like that of France, was one of the deepest 
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abhorrence for the vile treachery and other infamies of Constantine, who was 
not an open foe like the ex-Kaiser, but fell into the same category of treacher- 
ous opponents such as Ferdinand of Bulgaria. But, notwithstanding these 
feelings, the British people would not send a torpedo-boat to stop Constan- 
tine’s return to the throne if the Greeks were so ill-advised as to choose him. 

Great Britain in this matter was entitled to say that she would only shake 
hands with those who were her friends. If the Greeks chose Constantine, 
Great Britain would regard that as placing her in a different relationship 
to Greece than she had been in when the country was administered by M. 
Veniselos. 

Mr. Lloyd George agreed that the Allies could not overlook the choice of 
their bitter enemy, especially when there were two other dethroned enemies 
in the background—Ferdinand and the ex-Kaiser. If the Greeks recalled 
Constantine the Allies should treat the act as one having a hostile bias against 
them, and the Greeks should be told that the Allies could not have the same 
relations with them as if they had selected some other sovereign. 

Mr. Lloyd George proceeded to point out the technical meaning in English 
of the expression ‘unfriendly act.’ This phrase was commonly regarded in 
England as leading up to definite hostilities, and he thought it most important 
that there should be no suggestion that the Allies would interfere by force 
with the choice of the Greeks, but it should be made clear that our general 
attitude towards Greece would undergo a profound change. He proposed 
that the Allies should represent, through the usual diplomatic channels, that 
the choice of the Crown Prince would be not unacceptable to them. If this 
proposal were inserted in the declaration it might look like an attempt to 
dictate to the Greeks. This would not be the case if a joint representation 
were made in Athens by the Allied representatives there. 

As regards the Treaty of Sévres, he (Mr. Lloyd George) strongly supported 
the views expressed by Lord Curzon that if the treaty was destroyed by the 
act of the Greeks themselves, then Greece must take the responsibility for 
that calamity. He, personally, could take no part or lot in any policy which 
would have the result of placing the Christian population of Smyrna and 
Thrace back under the Turkish hecl. Such a policy undertaken by the Allies 
would be regarded by the world and by history as infamous and cowardly. 
On the other hand, if, owing to her action in recalling Constantine, Greece 
found herself unable to defend her compatriots, then the responsibility would 
be hers alone. | 

In these circumstances he wished to suggest that the French declaration 
should be modified by leaving out all the sentences after ‘de la Gréce’ in 
line 2? of paragraph 2, and inserting words to the following effect :— 


“They do not wish to interfere in the internal affairs of Greece. But they 
feel bound to declare publicly that the restoration to the Throne of Greece 
of a King, whose attitude and acts of hostility towards the Allies during 
the war caused them grave embarrassment and loss, could only be regarded 
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by them as a ratification by Greece of his hostile acts. This step would 


create a new and unfavourable situation in the relations between Greece 
and the Allies.’ 


Count Srorza said that he would prefer a declaration incorporating the 
first paragraph of the French ‘projet,’ then bringing in Mr. Lloyd George’s 
paragraph as far as ‘hostile acts,’ and ending with a paragraph based on the 
concluding paragraph of the ‘projet,’ but modified as follows :— 


“Les trois Gouvernements se réservent, par conséquent, de faire connaitre 
ultérieurement les décisions qu’ils devront prendre a la suite du nouvel état 
de choses qui se produira et en vue du rétablissement rapide et définitif de 
la paix en Orient.’ 


Mr. Lioyp GeorcE referred to the proposal that the last paragraph of 
M. Leygues’s draft should be added to the Bntish draft. This would really 
mean that the Allies proposed to alter the Treaty of Sévres. He was willing 
to discuss this question the next day. It was a question of policy and could 
not be settled to-day. The Allies had many courses open to them other than 
altering the Treaty of Sévres, e.g., they could throttle Greece financially. 
He was anxious to-day to avoid making any announcement which would 
be interpreted as an undertaking to reconsider the treaty. He thought that 
the Allies could confine themselves to stating that the restoration of Con- 
stantine by Greece would be regarded as an unfriendly act. He desired 
to-day’s discussion to be confined to Constantine. 

CounT Srorza stated that in theory he agreed with Mr. Lloyd George’s 
view that this was not the occasion on which to reconsider the Treaty of Sévres. 
It was therefore necessary to revise M. Leygues’s formula, and it was for this 
reason that he suggested the addition of the following words to the formula :— 


‘Dans ce cas, les trois Gouvernements se réservent de faire connaitre 
ultérieurement les décisions qu’ils devront prendre en raison du nouvel 
état de choses ainsi produit et en vue du rétablissement rapide et définitif 
de la paix en Orient.’ 


Such an announcement would give the Allies freedom to consider the 
position when it changed. 

M. LeycGuves stated that he was willing to accept Mr. Lloyd George’s 
modifications of paragraph 2 of the French draft announcement. He was 
also willing to accept Count Sforza’s modification, which suppressed the 
reference to guarantees and inserted a reference to ‘les décisions qu’ils devront 
prendre’. He thought it necessary to refer to the restoration of peace in the 
East, as the whole world was asking whether it was in the power of the Allies 
to restore peace there. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE remarked that if M. Leygues insisted on this proposal, 
the attitude of His Majesty’s Government would have to be modified. He 
had thought that M. Leygues wished to deal with Constantine first and 
discuss the question of the Treaty of Sévres separately. He now gathered that 
M. Leygues desired to deal with both these questions together. If the policy 
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of modifying the Treaty of Sévres was decided to-day, he thought the meeting 
had better adjourn at once. He would regret such a decision because he 
had wished to make an announcement which would affect the Greek elections. 
He was willing to agree to an announcement which was confined simply to 
Constantine, and he pointed out that if opinion in Greece were to be influenced 
in time, it was necessary that the announcement should be made that night. 

M. LeEycues explained that he had no desire to put together the two 
questions of the treatment of Constantine and the revision of the Treaty of 
Sévres, but he thought that the Allies should reserve to themselves the right to 
state at a future date the decisions which they might have to take on account 
of a new state of things which might endanger the speedy and final return 
to peace conditions in the East. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE explained that, in his opinion, the phrase ‘peace in 
the Orient’ meant an intention to reconsider the Treaty of Sévres. He would 
suggest that the following words should be inserted in place of Count Sforza’s 
phraseology: ‘In that case the Allies reserve to themselves complete liberty in 
dealing with the situation’—such a phrase would give the Allies full liberty 
to continue their deliberations for the next few days. In his opinion, the acts 
of Constantine had undoubtedly been hostile and he thought that the refer- 
ence to Constantine should include a reference to his ‘disloyal attitude and 
conduct towards the Allies during the war.’ 

Agreement was generally expressed with the view that these words should 
be included in the announcement. 

Lorp Curzon suggested that the end of the announcement should read 
as follows :— 


“This step would create a new and unfavourable situation in the rela- 
tions between Greece and the Allies, and in that case the three Govern- 
ments reserve to themselves complete liberty in dealing with the situation 
thus created.’ 


Mr. Lioyp GeorcE asked what action should be taken in regard to the 
announcement. He suggested that an identical communication should be 
made by each of the Allies to their representatives at Athens with an intima- 
tion that in the opinion of the Allies the election of Prince George would 
create a different situation. 

M. LeycGugs said that it would be undesirable for the Allies to commit 
themselves to Prince George. He doubted whether Prince George would be 
much better than his father. After the aggression in Athens in the war he 
had gone round the barracks and congratulated the soldiers on their actions. 
He would prefer that no names should be mentioned. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE thought that a mention of Prince George would make 
a great difference to public opinion in France, and M. Veniselos had 
expressed a willingness to serve under Prince George. Moreover, the ple- 
biscite would take place on the 5th December. If we left the Greeks no 
loophole, they would vote for Constantine; if, however, we gave an unofficial 
indication that the choice of Prince George would be regarded by the Allies 
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in a different light from the election of Constantine, he thought that the 
plebiscite could be directed in favour of the Prince. 

Count Srorza asked what the Allies would do if Prince George were 
elected as King, but Constantine were appointed Commander-in-chief with 
full power. He very much feared such a result. 

Mr. Lioyp GEorcE replied that such a situation would have to be fully 
considered. As regards the Allies’ attitude to Prince George, he wished it 
to be quite clear that opposition to Constantine would not be the first step 
in a series of objections to Greek rulers. Prince George was certainly not as 
responsible for what took place in the war as Constantine was. He was willing 
to join the French and Italians in a protest against Constantine, but he was 
not willing to commit the British Government to interference in Greece 
against any ruler who might be elected instead of Constantine. 

M. Leycues explained that in his view it was unnecessary to mention 
Prince George by name. Greece was called upon to vote for Constantine. 
No other name had been mentioned. The Allies did not wish to exclude 
Prince George, but equally they did not wish to bind themselves to him. If 
Prince George were elected, the Allies would have to consider their future policy. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said that if the Greeks chose Prince George because 
he was friendly to Constantine, the Allies should not be asked to consider 
making a protest against Prince George. 

M. LeycuEs stated that the draft declaration of the Allies was aimed at 
Constantine alone. It had never entered M. Leygues’s mind to raise any 
objection to any other person. He did not wish to rule out Constantine’s 
dynasty, nor would he object to any other person the Greeks might choose. 
But he did not wish to suggest any other name as he desired to avoid binding 
the Allies. 

Count Srorza expressed the view that it would be better to ref[rJain from 
mentioning an alternative to Constantine, as Greece would then appear to 
be left more freedom in self-determination. He agreed, however, that the 
Allies should not be committed to opposing any successor to Constantine 
whom the Greeks might chose. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE asked that it should clearly be understood amongst 
the Allies that they would accept Prince George once for all, if he were 
elected, whether they liked it or not. 

M. LeycuEs stated that if Prince George were nominated he would not 
like the situation, but he would raise no objection. 

Some discussion ensued as to the procedure which should be adopted in 
regard to the announcement, and it was agreed that the view of the Allies 
should be indicated telegraphically to the Allied representatives in Athens, 
who should be instructed to present it together to the Greck Government. 

It was also agreed that an announcement of the Allies policy should be 
made to the press that night, and that, if possible,3 by Lord Curzon to the 
Greek Legation in London also. 


3 In the typescript text after the word ‘possible’, the following words were deleted, 
probably in error: ‘it should be notified immediately’. 
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The conclusions reached by the conference may be summarised as 
follows :— 


1. That an announcement in the form given in the appendix [3]* to 
these minutes should be made to the press the same evening. 

2. That the Allied Ministers at Athens should be informed by means of 
a telegram en clair of the Allied policy towards Constantine and should 
be instructed to communicate this policy jointly and immediately to the 
Greek Government. 

3. That the policy of the Allies should be communicated the same evening 
to the Greek Legation in London. 


2, Whitehall Gardens, 
December 2, 1920. 


APPENDIX I TO No. 97 
The Greek Position 


(Note by Lord Curzon) 


(A.J. 226. Confidential.) 

The decision as to the policy to be adopted in the event of the ex-King Con- 
stantine being recalled by the Greek people to the Throne of Greece depends to 
some extent on our estimate of the chances of his desistence, should the Powers 
discourage or oppose the act. M. Veniselos thinks that in such a case he would not 
dare to act in opposition to the Allies, and would abandon his candidature for the 
throne. But M. Veniselos is influenced in this opinion by his desire to get Prince 
George as King; and the view taken by the French Ministers yesterday afternoon‘ 
was that, whatever the Powers might decide to do, the Greek plebiscite would 
end in an invitation to Constantine, and that he could accept it. It is upon this 
hypothesis that this paper is written. 

M. Leygues suggested five possible methods of dealing with the situation thus 
created :— 


1. That the Great Powers (we cannot speak for the moment of Italy) or alter- 
natively the Guaranteeing Powers, should decline to recognise him as King. This 
is not likely of itself to be a very effective weapon, for a country can get on very 
well for some time without recognition; and the ban is one which in practice 
cannot be indefinitely maintained. 

2. That the Powers should break off diplomatic relations with Greece or replace 
their Ministers by Chargés d’Affaires. This again is not a very effective form of 
punishment, for Greece might say that she could get on perfectly with a repre- 
sentative of inferior diplomatic rank, and meanwhile a German Minister would 
appear upon the scene, and might very likely become master of the situation. 

3. That all financial support should be withdrawn from or refused to Greece. 

There are, it appears, two principal forms in which financial pressure might 


* Not printed. The text in this appendix (headed ‘Press Communiqué’ and dated at foot 
‘10, Downing Street, December 2, 1920’) was, subject to minor variation, the same as that 
printed in The Times (p. 12) of December 3. 

5 See No. 95. : 
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be applied. The International Financial Commission® might veto the issue of 
fiduciary currency by the National Bank of Greece. The British Government had 
recently imposed such a veto on a large paper issue which the Government of 
M. Veniselos desired to float, but had withdrawn it on the personal intervention of 
M. Veniselos. On the other hand the French Government who had started by 
giving their consent have since withdrawn it. The two Governments by maintain- 
ing a joint veto might seriously embarrass the Greek Government. 

The second respect in which action might be possible would be in connection 
with the Anglo-Franco-Greek Financial Agreement of 1918,” under which a book 
credit of £10,000,000 in London and the franc equivalent of another £ 10,000,000 
in Paris were given to the Greek Government. The latter have drawn about 
£6,500,000 on the British half of this credit. The French half is beli[e]ved to be still 
intact. 

It might be possible to argue that this agreement, which was made with M. 
Veniselos’s Government is no longer valid with a later Government that is dia- 
metrically opposed to its predecessor. It would, however, be unusual to adopt 
such a course. Its immediate effect would be a collapse of the drachma exchange. 
The ultimate effect would be that the Greeks would have no credit for purchase 
abroad. 

4. That the Powers should decline to leave the Greeks on the northern side of 
the Straits, on the ground that the latter could not be safely entrusted to an enemy 
State. It was suggested that the military control of the Straits might be vested 
in the Straits Commission and that the expenses could be found out of Turkish 
funds by the Financial Commission sitting at Constantinople. 

This proposal would appear to have been made in forgetfulness of the terms 
of the Turkish Treaty. The Straits Commission composed of representatives of the 
interested maritime Powers has nothing to do with the military protection or 
control of the Straits. It is concerned with such matters as channels, harbours and 
anchorages, pilotage, lighterage and so on; in other words, with freedom of naviga- 
tion in the narrow and technical sense of the term. 

The Greeks are not at the present moment, nor if the treaty is carried out are 
they capable of becoming, the masters of the Straits. When the treaty has been 
ratified all forts and batteries in the Gallipoli Peninsula and the northern shore 
of the Marmora will be destroyed, the only troops will be Allied troops under the 
Allied Gommander-in-chief at Constantinople, and the only other forces permitted 
will be Turkish or Greek gendarmerie under the command and therefore as regards 
numbers under the control of the same officer. 

In these circumstances it is not understood how it is possible for the Greeks, 
either now or in the future to become a menace to the Allied Powers or to control 
the entrance of the Straits. So long as there are Allied forces at Constantinople 
this is impossible. If, however, the Allied forces were withdrawn the treaty would 
then have been broken by its own authors and a new situation would arise. 

5. (Either in conjunction with or as an alternative to 4.) That Smyrna should 
not be given, as provided for in the treaty, to the Greeks. 

The practical difficulties in the way of executing this threat are considerable. 
The Greek army is already in occupation of the town and district, the Greeks are 


6 Cf. No. 99, minute 2. 

7 This financial agreement of February 1918 is printed in the French and Greek texts in 
the Greek official gazette, "Ednpepis ris KuBepvijoews tod Baoelou ris ‘Edd8os, vol. i, no. 71 
of April 4, 1918. 
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already administering the town, their administration is said to be incomparably 
superior to that of the Turks, and unless they retire voluntarily from the place, 
there is no one (except possibly Mustafa Kemal) to expel them. It may be that the 
Greek army, in its desire for demobilisation, may be willing even to abandon 
Smyrna. But it seems to be more likely that the Greek people and the Greek troops 
will on no account agree to its surrender, and that Constantine, if he were threat- 
ened with its loss, would proceed there himself, appeal to his troops, and defy the 
Powers to eject him. Both these suggestions however (i.e., 4 and 5) involve a 
complete revision of the treaty, and raise the question whether it is either the desire 
or the interest of the Powers that it should be so revised. 

The question has to some extent been prejudged by the fact that the Italian 
Government has already, for political reasons, ratified the treaty by Royal decree, 
and is pressing Turkey to ratify also. In the circumstances it would appear to be 
impossible for the Italian Government to consent to a general revision. 

Let it also be realised what a general revision at this stage would mean. 


(a) It will involve the continuance of a state of war with Turkey and the 
indefinite postponement of peace. 

(5) It will entail another meeting of an Inter-Allied Conference, and, later, of 
the Supreme Council, to consider and agree upon the revision. At these 
meetings Japan as well as the three Great European Powers will have to 
be present. 

(c) If a revised treaty be prepared and agreed to by them, it will have to be 
presented for signature and subsequent ratification to some Turkish Govern- 
ment. 

(d) But it is perfectly certain that revision cannot in such conditions be confined 
to Smyrna or the Straits alone. The same argument will be applied to 
Thrace, and the claim of Turkey and Bulgaria will again be heard. Turkey 
will herself revive the question of Constantinople, the Tripartite Agreement 
will come under review, if only because the Italians will want to succeed 
to the Greek heritage in the Smyrna district, and we shall be plunged once 
more in the morass of the Eastern question. 

(e) Such a revision may, at any moment, be complicated and prejudiced by the 
appearance of Mustafa Kemal as a military factor of some importance. 
He may even, instead of accepting terms, be in a position to dictate them. 

(f) The treaty, if revised, will require the assent of all the signatories of the 
existing treaty, viz., Armenia, Belgium, Greece, Poland, Portugal, Rou- 
mania, Serbia and Czechoslovakia. 


In these circumstances it seems doubtful whether the Great Powers would be 
wise, on their own initiative, to destroy the treaty which they have so recently 
made. Will it not be better to stand by the treaty for the present and to press for 
its ratification, but, if owing to the failure of Greece to fulfil her obligations, or to 
maintain her troops, the treaty is broken or crumbles at any point, to seize the 
occasion to make better terms with the Turk at the point concerned. For instance, 
if Greece were voluntarily to withdraw from Smyrna, she would then have broken 
the treaty herself, and we could repair the damage with the Turks. In this way, 
if the Greeks be as feeble or treacherous or war-weary as is supposed by some, the 
treaty will be almost automatically revised step by step, without the prolonged 
delay and convulsion of a complete reconstruction now. In these circumstances the 
best policy may well be to adhere for the present to the treaty, and even to make 
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adherence to it the test of acquiescence by the Great Powers in this or that nomina- 
tion to the Greek Throne. 

If it be thought difficult to prevent Constantine from returning as King, the 
Powers might conceivably say that they will only recognise any new King (and 
this could apply equally to father and son) if he accepts certain conditions which 
might be as follows :— 


1. Full and complete adherence to all the Peace Treaties signed by the late 
Greek Government, and unqualified and loyal acceptance of their policy and 
obligations. This would apply to the Turkish as well as to all the other post- 
war treaties. 

2. An absolute undertaking to refrain from persecution or prosecution of 
Veniselists, and an amnesty for all political prisoners. 

3. It might be possible to add a condition that Greek officials or military officers 
who had acquired an unenviable notoriety in the war for their anti-Ally 
attitude or action should be debarred from all official employment. 

4. Refusal to allow any of the crowned heads or leading figures who fought 
against the Allied cause in the recent war to enter Greek territory. 

5. An undertaking on the part of Greece to enter into no alliance and to make 
no agreement with other States or Governments without the consent of 
the Great Allied Powers (or alternatively of the Council of the League of 
Nations). Such a provision might prevent the Greek Government from 
making a private and corrupt bargain with, e.g.; Mustafa Kemal over 
Smyrna or elsewhere. 

6. No loan to be contracted by the King or Greek Government without the 
approval of the Allied Financial Commission at Athens. 


Such conditions would be an effective check either upon the father or the son. 
If they were subsequently broken by whichever of the two was King, recognition 
could be withdrawn, and any penalties that were thought desirable could be 
inflicted. 

It would be a matter for discussion whether such an intimation, if agreed upon, 
should be made to the Greek Government or the Greek people, and at what stage. 

The policy of choosing or requiring the Greek Government to choose the son, 
which is favoured by M. Veniselos, is attended by the following difficulties: That 
the Greek electors may decline to vote for anyone but Constantine; that the Greek 
Government may not be strong enough to impose the son; that the latter, even if 
invited, may decline the nomination; and that if nominated and chosen he may be 
either a phantom or a puppet in the hands of his father. 

The question really turns in the last resort upon the policy of adherence to the 
treaty; and if this question be answered in the affirmative, upon the acceptance of 
the candidate for the Greek Throne, who is most likely to be true to it. 

CuRZON 

November 27, 1920. 


APPENDIX 2 TO No. 97 
Projet 


Les Gouvernements britannique, frangais et italien ont constamment témoigné 
leur intérét au peuple hellénique et ils ont favorisé la réalisation de ses aspirations 
séculaires. IIs n’en ont été que plus péniblement surpris par les événements qui 
sont survenus en Gréce. 
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Ils ne veulent pas intervenir dans les affaires intérieures de la Gréce. Mais ils 
ont le devoir de déclarer publiquement qu’ils n’ont pas oublié la conduite de l’ex- 
Roi Constantin au cours de la récente guerre et qu’ils seraient obligés de considérer 
son rétablissement sur le tréne comme un acte inamical. 

Le retour du Roi Constantin 4 Athénes les contraindrait 4 cesser le concours 
politique et financier qu’ils ont jusqu’ici accordé a la nation grecque. 

Les trois Gouvernements se réservent de faire connaitre ultérieurement les 
garanties nécessitées par I’état de choses nouveau et les mesures que conseille, dans 
l’intérét de toutes les Puissances, le rétablissement rapide et définitif de la paix en 
Orient. 


Le 2 décembre 1920. 
No. 98 


1.c.P. 146] British Secretary's Notes of a Conference held at 10, Downing 
Street, London, S.W. 1, between Representatives of the British, French and 
Italian Governments, on Friday, December 3, 1920, at 11.30 a.m. 


PresENT: British Empire: The Right Hon. D. Lloyd George, Prime Minister; The 
Right Hon. A. Bonar Law, Lord Privy Seal; The Right Hon. the 
Earl Curzon of Kedleston, Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs; 
Mr. Philip Kerr; sEcrETARIES, Sir M. Hankey, Mr. R. B. Howorth,! 
Lieutenant-Colonel Storr.! 

France: M. Leygues, Président du Conseil et Ministre des Affaires 
étrangéres; M. Berthelot, Secrétaire général du Ministére des Affaires 
étrangéres; M. Paul Gambon, Ambassadeur de la France a Londres; 
M. Kammerer; sECRETARY, M. Massigli. 

Italy: Count Sforza, Minister for Foreign Affairs; Marquis Imperiali, 
Italian Ambassador in London; sEcRETARY, Signor Galli. 


INTERPRETER: M. Camerlynck. 


1. Mr. Liroyp GEORGE, in opening the proceedings, said that before the 

conference discussed the question of the Treaty of Sévres it was 
Armenia necessary to consider an urgent matter emanating from Geneva, 

namely, a proposal that Armenia should forthwith be admitted to 
the League of Nations. This proposal had been brought before the League 
by two distinguished representatives, Lord Robert Cecil (who was one of 
the representatives of South Africa at the meeting of the assembly) and M. 
Viviani. These gentlemen were both endeavouring to persuade the assembly 
to admit Armenia into the League. At the present time the adoption of this 
course would be a very serious matter. The boundaries of Armenia had not 
as yet been defined, and he reminded the conference that under the covenant 
a member of the League was entitled to be guaranteed its boundaries. In the 
present case not merely was it impossible to give such a guarantee, but, even 
if given, the guarantee could not be enforced. In these circumstances the 
representatives at Geneva of the British Government had asked to be fur- 
nished with the views of the Government before committing themselves in 
any way. In his (Mr. Lloyd George’s) view this was a matter on which it was 


™ Note in filed copy: ‘Only one British Secretary was present at a time.’ 
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essential that the Allies should take common action, and he would only say that, 
for the reasons he had given, the British Government were extremely doubtful 
as to the wisdom of admitting Armenia to the League at the present time. 

Lorp Curzon pointed out that the situation was really more serious than 
Mr. Lloyd George had indicated. According to information which he had 
just received, President Wilson was proposing to give Armenia considerably 
larger frontiers than she had herself demanded. Notably, President Wilson 
proposed to include Erzeroum and Trebizond in Armenia. Any guarantee 
of the frontiers proposed by President Wilson would involve the other 
members of the League in certain conflict with Armenia’s neighbours, and 
the absurd situation would arise that the members of the League would have 
guaranteed frontiers which they themselves did not believe to be right and 
which they could not possibly maintain by force of arms. 

M. Leycuss said that he entirely concurred with what he understood to be 
the opinion of Mr. Lloyd George and Lord Curzon in this matter, namely, 
that Armenia should not be admitted to the League of Nations at the present 
time. Under article 88 of the Treaty of Sévres, Turkey was obliged to 
recognise the independence of Armenia. As the Turks had not yet ratified 
the treaty, it was legally impossible for the members of the League to regard 
her as a free and independent State. In the view of the French Government 
the admission of Armenia to the League at the moment would be highly 
dangerous and imprudent. 

Count Srorza said that he quite agreed with the views which had been 
already expressed. He wished, however, to remind the conference that it was 
important not to alienate the friends of Armenia by basing the decision on 
other than legal grounds. He therefore thought that the decision com- 
municated to the League of Nations should be based on the legal difficulties 
under the treaty. 


The conference agreed— 


That the secretaries should draft a form of telegram, and that, when the 
terms had been agreed, separate telegrams should be sent at once to the 
British, French and Italian delegates at the League of Nations, stating that 
the British, French and Italian Governments were opposed to the admis- 
sion of Armenia to the League of Nations, on the grounds— 


(i) Of the legal difficulties arising out of article 88 of the Treaty of Sevres. 
(ii) That the frontiers of Armenia had as yet not been settled. 


and instructing the delegates to oppose the admission of Armenia to the 
League on these grounds (see minute 3). 


2. M. LrycGues said that he wished to give the conference the point of view 
oe of the French Government regarding possible revision of the Treaty 
ae % of Sevres. He pointed out that the treaty had as yet been ratified 

by none of the parties except Italy, and that therefore the Allies had 
a free hand in the matter. In influential French political circles there was a 
strong and growing demand for a drastic revision of the treaty. This, how- 
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ever, was not the view of the French Government, which thought that in the 
circumstances the better course was to maintain the treaty as a whole, but 
to amend it in certain respects to meet the new situation which had arisen 
in the Near East. He felt sure that all would agree that the re-establishment 
of peace in the Near East was a matter of the most supreme importance to 
the Allies. Only in this way could the Allies hope to save the growing 
burdens due to the maintenance of large forces in Asia Minor and elsewhere. 
He wished to make his meaning perfectly clear. The provisions of the Treaty 
of Sévres, which had taken away from Turkey some of her fairest possessions, 
had deeply wounded the national pride of the Turks, and he felt confident 
that so long as Smyrna remained in the hands of the Greeks there could be 
no peace in Asia Minor. The Kemalists would continue active, and would 
provoke massacres and disorders, which would compel the Allies to keep 
large bodies of troops in Constantinople and in other parts of the old Turkish 
Empire. He did not advocate the return of Smyrna to the Turks in the sense 
that the Turks should resume their sovereignty over the place as in pre-war 
days, but he did think that Smyrna should be placed under some form of 
Ottoman sovereignty, being at the same time given some kind of local 
autonomy, or possibly being placed under international control. He did not 
mind about the precise form of such local administration, provided it was 
such as to ensure acceptance by the Turks, and consequently a return to a 
state of peace, which, in the view of the French Government, could not be 
attained so long as the present arrangements at Smyrna continued. 

Count Srorza said that the Italian Government and the Italian people 
were in no way prejudiced in this matter. They desired, first of all, to see the 
re-establishment of peace in Europe, as the surest barrier against the spread 
of Bolshevism. From some points of view it would be a definite advantage 
to Italy to have the Greeks in Smyrna, and he instanced the Tripartite 
Agreement, which he did not desire reopened in any respect. The broader 
question was, however, to secure a peaceable solution in the Near East, and 
he thought that some way out of the difficulty could be found without it 
being necessary to make concessions of substance to the ‘unspeakable Turk.’ 

Mr. Lioyp GEorcE said that, in the view of the British Government, any 
discussion of this question at the present time was premature. A great deal 
depended on the effect produced in Greece by the declaration just published 
by the Allies. If the Greeks, as was highly probable, took no notice of the 
warning, or if the effect of the warning was merely to increase the enthusiasm 
in Greece for Constantine, then it seemed to him that the problem solved 
itself. Constantine would return and would find himself in a cleft stick. 
Either he must carry out his pledges, demobilise the army and withdraw his 
troops from Asia Minor—in which case Mustafa Kemal would drive the 
Greeks out of Smyrna—or he must maintain the Greek army, in which case 
Greece would turn against him, as he would have given pledges about 
demobilisation which he could not redeem. Therefore, it seemed to him 
(Mr. Lloyd George) that it was essential to know what the Greek line of 
policy was going to be. In substance, the Allied declaration to Greece was 
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a notification to her that if she recalled Constantine the Allies washed their 
hands of all responsibilities for her in future. The situation had not, however, 
as yet arisen. Quite frankly, he himself did not believe in the Turk, who had 
misgoverned subject peoples for generations, and was the curse of every land 
on which he had laid his hand. The Powers would be degrading themselves 
and civilisation also if they forced back under Turkish rule any of the lands 
which had been recently freed from Ottoman maladministration. In those 
districts where the Turks were in a majority it was, no doubt, necessary to 
allow Turkish rule to continue. But this was not the case in Smyrna, and he, 
for one, could not assent to any proposal which involved putting Smyrna 
again under the Turk, with Allied assistance. If the Greeks themselves liked 
to allow the Turk to get back into Thrace and Smyrna, then the responsibility 
and the infamy for the consequences must rest with them. Mr. Lloyd George 
added that he was no believer in international control, which, in fact, was no 
control at all. He instanced the failure of the international control of the 
Straits.2, This was due to many causes, one of which was the fact that the 
burdens were growing so great that the Allied peoples felt it impossible to 
incur new responsibilities. International control would mean that Smyma 
would be invested by the Kemalists and other brigands, and that the Alhes 
would send despatches to Mustafa Kemal which he would ignore, but the 
Allies would be unable to send any troops. He trusted, therefore, that no 
decision to modify the treaty would be taken until the Allies knew what the 
Greeks were going to do, and moreover, until the return of the mission which 
the Turkish Government at Constantinople was about to send to Mustafa 
Kemal.3 It was not proposed that there should be any Allied representatives 
on this mission, which, in his view, was a good thing, since the presence of 
such representatives would only lead Mustafa Kemal to imagine that the 
Allies were suing for peace. It was highly desirable to find out exactly what 
Mustafa Kemal’s strength was, and precisely what his claims and ambitions 
were. Did he want to recover Thrace as well as Smyrna? This seemed not 
improbable, since Adrianople was a sacred Ottoman city, whereas Smyrna 
had nothing sacred about it except its revenues. If the Allies began pulling 
the Treaty of Sévres to pieces without knowing what they proposed to put in 
its place they would be initiating a fearful conflagration in the Near East. 
The treaty had not only been signed, but the Turk had been got out of the 
provinces of which the treaty deprived him. President Wilson’s views about 
Armenia could not possibly be accepted, nor could the Allies undertake to 
fight the Turk to enforce such a scheme. 

Count Srorza said that he only wished to make one remark about the 
views expressed by Mr. Lloyd George. He could not regard the return of 
Smyrna to the Turks, under proper safeguards, as amounting to an infamous 
act on the part of the Allies. The Italian Government had no wish to retum 
the Greeks there to Turkish rule in the pre-war sense, and he suggested that 
it might be possible to adopt the solution which in practice worked admirably 


2 Cf. Cd. 7628 of 1914, Correspondence respecting events leading to the rupture of relations with 
Turkey, passim. 3 Cf. No. gg, minute 2. 
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at Shanghai, and allow Smyrna to be administered by some kind of body 
composed of the consular representatives. A solution of this kind would, no 
doubt, be acceptable to the British, French, Italian and Greek inhabitants 
of Smyrna, and was not likely to be rejected by the Turks. 

Lorp Curzon said that he was not certain whether the analogy of Shang- 
hai, cited by Count Sforza, was quite perfect. He himself had visited the 
place on two or three occasions, and his recollection was that there were two 
towns, the European and the native, which were separated by a creek. The 
European town was divided up into concessions. 

Count Srorza said that now there was only one international concession. 

Lorp Curzon, proceeding, pointed out that the native [town] in any case 
was completely separate from the international concession, and there was no 
international jurisdiction over the native city; whereas in Smyrna, on the 
contrary, the native and foreign elements were all mixed up, and it would be 
difficult to put the Turkish population under the foreigners. For this reason 
he thought the analogy was not a very useful one. 

M. Leycuss said that he was quite certain that the Turkish administration 
would be bad, but he wondered whether the Greek administration would 
really be much better. They all remembered that when Thessaly was given 
to Greece‘ all the peasants at once left the country rather than submit to the 
harsh and fussy administration of the Greeks. Another case in point was 
Salonica, which, since it had become Greek, had completely lost its former 
importance. It seemed probable, therefore, that if Smyrna remained under 
the control of Greek sovereignty 1t would share the same fate. Mr. Lloyd 
George had said that he thought it would be better to take no decision until 
they saw more clearly what was likely to happen in Greece. He himself 
would like to wait, if it were possible, but he doubted this. During the last 
fortnight a considerable movement of rapprochement had been going on 
between the Nationalists and the Bolsheviks. If these two hostile elements 
were to make common cause it would be the Allies who would have to bear 
the shock. He felt strongly that they must do all in their power to prevent 
this unholy alliance, and he thought it was most dangerous for Italy, Great 
Britain and France to take no steps to stop the junction of these two forces. 
He urged, therefore, that preventive measures should be taken at once, as 
if the alliance became a fait accompli the consequences would be infinitely 
more serious. A junction of the Nationalists and Bolsheviks would present 
a very grave situation, and military operations by the Allied forces would be 
most difficult, owning [owing] to the mountainous nature of the terrain. 
How, then, could they prevent this alliance? His own suggestion was that an 
honourable peace should be offered to the Turkish Nationalists. He did not 
wish to insist on any definite decision being taken that day, but he did urge 
that the situation in Asia Minor was full of the gravest perils, and he and the 
French Government felt that it was essential to make peace. 

Mr. Lioyp GEorGE said that he feared the differences of view between 
himself and the French were rather more fundamental and deep-rooted than 

* By the Conventionof May 24, 1881: see British and Foreign State Papers, vol. 1xxii, pp. 382-9. 
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he had imagined. As regards Salonica, he did not think it quite fair to 
attribute to the Greeks what had happened there. Salonica had been under 
French and British control, and it was the French and British, therefore, who 
must bear the responsibility. He agreed that the administration was not 
satisfactory, but this was not the fault of the Greeks alone. As regards what 
M. Leygues had said about the emigration from Thessaly, there had always 
been emigration after every war. In regard to Smyrna, the British intelli- 
gence did not at all bear out the information which had been received by 
the French. A British officer who had always been pro-Turk and anti-Greek 
had recently returned to London from Smyrna, and he had said that the 
administration under the Greeks was undoubtedly better than it had been 
under the Turks. Further, the British information regarding Mustafa Kemal 
was absolutely opposite to that which was in the hands of M. Leygues. 
British agents reported that in the last few days the Bolsheviks had become 
convinced that Great Britain and the French were now engaged in stirring 
up Mu[s]tafa Kemal against them. The Bolsheviks believed that Mustafa 
Kemal intended to capture Georgia, Azerbaijan and Batum, and they were 
consequently sending troops to Azerbaijan, and it seemed quite likely that 
war would break out between the Bolsheviks and the Nationalists. Mr. 
Lloyd George, proceeding, said that in his view the Turkish idea was to 
carry out the old pan-Turanian scheme. They meant to extend to the East; 
they wanted their own old homelands, for instance, Turkestan, and they 
were not thinking of Smyrna and Thrace. Consequently they regarded the 
Bolsheviks as the danger and their enemy, as they stood between them and 
their Eastern ambitions. It was curious to see in Russia the old racial feeling 
once more emerge out of the Communism which had been imposed upon it. 
Everything seemed to point to Mustafa Kemal’s ambitions being in the 
Eastern direction. He had already taken Armenia, and the Bolsheviks and 
the Nationalists were now rivals for an Armenian alliance. The Turks, as 
he had said, were thinking much more of Batum than they were of Smyrna. 
Supposing the Allies offered Smyrna, Adrianople, &c., to the Turks, no doubt 
they would gladly accept them, but their mind was concentrated in the 
East. He sincerely trusted that at a time when the mind of the Turk was 
fully engaged elsewhere, the Allies would not ask him to turn back West. 
This, in his view, would be the greatest folly. They had spoken at that table 
of the treacheries of ex-King Constantine, but these treacheries were not in 
any way comparable to those of the Turks. For many years Great Britain 
and France had spent millions sterling in buttressing up the wretched Turkish 
Empire, and the Turks had then betrayed them shamefully in the last war. 
They had closed the Straits and they had shot down the French in thousands 
in Gallipoli. Nothing that had been done to imperil the success of the Allies 
was in any way comparable to the effect of closing the Straits, which had shut 
the Allies off from Russia and Roumania, and had eventually caused the 
collapse of those two countries as we had not been able to get munitions 
through to them. Were we now to say to the Turk: ‘In spite of this, you are 
a fine fellow and a good friend, and a better man than the Greek?’ This, 
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Mr. Lloyd George said, seemed to him to be a strange doctrine, and he 
personally was not in the least disposed to ask Mustafa Kemal to turn back 
to the West when all his thoughts were concentrated on the East. 

M. LeycugEs said that he wished to remove what was evidently a mis- 
apprehension in Mr. Lloyd George’s mind. It was certainly not his wish to 
eulogise the Turk. There was absolutely no difference of opinion at all 
between the French and English view of the Turkish character. They were 
in complete agreement about this. He knew exactly what the Turk was 
worth. On the other hand, he had always had a sympathetic feeling for the 
Greek, and this feeling had in no way diminished to-day. He concurred in 
all that Mr. Lloyd George had said about the closing of the Straits. Had 
this not been done the war would have been over at least a year earlier. He 
was, however, far from forgetting all that they had suffered at Turkish hands, 
and, indeed, he had no intention of forgetting it. As regards what he had 
said about the approaching rapprochement between the Nationalists and the 
Bolsheviks, he was speaking from knowledge derived from documents in his 
possession. It was true that a telegram had just come into his hands stating 
that M. Chicherin was protesting against the action of Mustafa Kemal, but 
this did not alter his view. If the Turks were really moving to the East, as 
Mr. Lloyd George thought, so much the better, and it would be all to the 
advantage of the Allies. He did think, however, that they were bound to 
prepare for all eventualities. If, as was the British view, the Bolsheviks and 
the Nationalists were on the point of coming to blows, so much the better for 
the Allies. It was no question of the French having particular sympathy with 
the Ottoman, or any special dislike of the Greeks, that underlay the proposals 
that he had put to the conference, but he begged his colleagues to envisage 
all eventualities. He gladly admitted that the Greeks had fought on our side 
during the war, and that recently they had been fighting with great valour 
in Turkey. That was all he wished to say. He was only anxious to remove a 
misapprehension and to assure Mr. Lloyd George that there was no real 
divergence of opinion. 

Count Srorza said that M. Krassin had been to see him the day before 
and had bitterly complained that Italy would admit no economic repre- 
sentative of the Bolsheviks in Rome, and that the English still refused to 
return Russian prisoners, M. Krassin had said: ‘I am all for peace, but you 
will not have peace, and you are forcing the Bolsheviks and the Turks to 
form an alliance against the Entente.’ 

Mr. Lioyp GEorcE said that the British information was, as he had said, 
that the Bolsheviks feared that France and Great Britain were stirring up 
Mustafa Kemal to fight them. 

M. BERTHELOT said that there were elements of peril in both cases, but he 
thought that if the Nationalists and the Bolsheviks got into actual contact the 
situation would be dangerous. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said that this was not his view. He would now ask the 
interpreter to read out a French translation of a draft resolution which he 
had prepared. 
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(The official interpreter then read out the draft resolution (see Ap- 
pendix 1).) 


M. Leycues said that he would like to have time to study the draft at 
leisure and to reflect upon it. He thought that at their meeting that afternoon 
they ought to examine what measures it might be necessary to take supposing 
the ex-King Constantine were restored to the throne, so that in that event 
their plans might be cut and dried and in complete agreement. It would not 
then be necessary for them to meet again in a hurry in order to decide 
what to do. 

Count Srorza thought it would be better to wait upon events and to take 
no hard-and-fast decision. 

Mr. Bonar Law pointed out that various other things might happen 
which might well stultify any decision they took now. 

M. LeycuEs said that he was quite prepared to adjourn the discussion if 
his colleagues so desired, but he himself was in favour of their examining the 
measures to be adopted in the probable event of King Constantine being 
restored to the throne. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said that they would be quite prepared to discuss this 
matter at their meeting in the afternoon. 

M. Leycugs said that in his view it was most desirable that the conference 
should examine what steps it might be necessary to take supposing Constan- 
tine was proclaimed King next Saturday. 

Mr. LiLoyp GeEorcE said that the most serious decision in that connection 
which they would have to take would be whether or not to withdraw their 
respective Ambassadors [Ministers] from Athens. 


3g. With reference to minute 1, M. BERTHELOT read out a French translation 
pee of a draft identic telegram to be sent by the British, French and 
Italian Governments to their representatives at Geneva regarding 
Armenia. M. Berthelot said that there were one or two slight amendments 
which the French delegation desired to introduce, but they would like to 
consider the draft further and would submit their amendments that after- 
noon (see Appendix 2). 
It was decided— 


To adjourn the discussion until 4 p.m. the same afternoon at the same 
place. 


2, Whitehall Gardens 
December 3, 1920 


APPENDIX I TO No. 98 
Draft Resolution 


That it is undesirable to arrive at a final decision as regards the steps which 
ought to be taken to secure peace in Asia Minor until the Greek situation has 
further developed; but, in order to be prepared to take a decision, advantage 
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should be taken of the mission of the Turkish Government to Mustafa Kemal to 
ascertain his aims and resources so as to be in a position to judge what further steps 
may be necessary with a view to the conclusion of a lasting peace with Turkey. 


APPENDIX 2 TO No. 98 
Draft Telegram for Allied Delegates at Geneva 


The representatives of the three Governments, assembled in London, having 
considered the question which has been raised at Geneva of the admission of 
Armenia to the League of Nations, have come to the unanimous conclusion that it 
would be undesirable to take that step at the present stage. The main reasons 
which lead them to that conclusion are as follows :— 


In the first place, the Treaty of Sévres, by which Armenia is constituted an 
independent State, is not yet ratified. And, secondly, the boundaries of Ar- 
menia, as defined by President Wilson, are boundaries which, without close 
examination in the light of existing events, the Powers who belong to the League 
of Nations could hardly at the present moment accept the responsibility to 
guarantee or maintain. 


You should concert with your French and Italian colleagues as to whether this 
view should be communicated to the League as a joint communication, or whether 
you should merely adopt the same line when the question is raised. 
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1.0.P. 147] British Secretary's Notes of a Conference, held at 10, Downing 
Street, London, S.W. 1, between Representatives of the British, French and 
Italian Governments, on Friday, December 3, 1920, at 4 p.m. 


PRESENT: British Empire: The Right Hon. D. Lloyd George, Prime Minister; The 
Right Hon. A. Bonar Law, Lord Privy Seal; The Right Hon. the 
Earl Curzon of Kedleston, Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs; 
Sir Warren Fisher, Permanent Secretary to the Treasury (present 
during part of meeting only); sEcrETARIES, Sir M. Hankey, Mr. T. 
Jones,' Mr. R. B. Howorth,! Mr. T. St. Q. Hill.' 

France: M. Leygues, Président du Conseil et Ministre des Affaires étran- 
géeres; M. Berthelot, Secrétaire général du Ministére des Affaires 
étrangéres; M. Paul Cambon, Ambassadeur de la France a Londres; 
M. Kammerer; sECRETARY, M. Massigli. 

Italy: Count Sforza, Minister for Foreign Affairs; Marquis Imperiali, 
Italian Ambassador in London; sEcRETARY, Signor Galli. 


INTERPRETER: M. Camerlynck. 
1. M. LeyGvues suggested that the conference should consider the text of the 
pane telegram to be sent to the British, French and Italian delegations at 


Geneva on the subject of the admission of Armenia to the League 
of Nations. At his request M. CAMERLYNCK read out an English translation 


1 Note in filed copy: ‘Only one British Secretary was present at a time.’ 
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of the French text, which was in substantially the same terms as the English 
version, except that the provision respecting the boundaries of Armenia was 
more elaborately defined. 

Count Srorza suggested that, as it was physically impossible to admit 
Armenia to the League of Nations, the text of the telegram should state that 
the Allies had reached a unanimous conclusion that it was absolutely im- 
possible to take this step at the moment, because the Treaty of Sévres, by 
which Armenia is constituted an independent State, is not yet ratified, and, 
moreover, because the boundaries of Armenia as defined by President Wilson 
are so extended that the Powers belonging to the League of Nations could 
not accept responsibility to guarantee or maintain them. 


The conference agreed— 


That telegrams should be despatched forthwith to the British, French 
and Italian delegations at Geneva in the terms agreed upon. 

(A copy of the telegram sent to the British delegation is attached in 
Appendix 1.) 


2. Lorp Curzon said that he wished to inform the conference that the 
mission from Constantinople to Mustafa Kemal was starting to-day, 
and, further, that the Turkish Government had announced its 
intention of ratifying the treaty three days after the date (say, the 
14th December) on which the mission actually arrived at Angora. The 
Turkish Government thought it would be in a better position to negotiate 
with Mustafa Kemal if the treaty was ratified by them at once, because they 
could then tell Mustafa Kemal that the main provisions of the treaty must 
stand, and that it would be impossible to modify it except in detail. Further, 
the Turkish Government was hopelessly bankrupt and was anxious to get the 
Financial Commission working. This commission could only start operations 
after the treaty had been ratified. 

M. LEycGueEs enquired what would be the position if Turkey ratified the 
treaty but France did not ratify it. 

Mr. Lioyp GEorcE said that France would then be at war with Turkey, 
and the position would be similar to that now existing between the United 
States of America and Germany. 

M. Leycuss said that the representatives of the French Government had 
come to London in order, if possible, to arrive at a full understanding with 
the British Government on the best course to follow in the difficult situation 
in the Near East. It would be most difficult for him to return to France and 
tell the French Parliament that no alteration of the treaty was possible and 
that no other course was open for France than to ratify the document which 
public opinion in France demanded should be amended so as to meet the 
new situation which had arisen. It was at least necessary for him to be able 
to say that the doors were not closed to possible adjustments, and that mutual 
concessions might have to be made so as to secure the lasting peace which 
everyone desired. 

Lorp Curzon said that in his view these adjustments and concessions 


Treaty of 
Sévres 
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could only properly be discussed after the result of the meeting between 
Mustafa Kemal and the mission from Constantinople was known. He had 
just received a telegram from Constantinople, the terms of which indicated 
clearly that Mustafa Kemal was most anxious to arrive at some modus vivendt 
with the Central Turkish Government. His anxiety was due partly to fear 
that Enver Pasha, his great rival, might supplant him and get control of the 
Government in Constantinople, and partly a genuine feeling of distrust and 
apprehension about the progress of Bolshevism. In these circumstances, 
Lord Curzon thought that any questions of concessions and adjustments to 
be made in the matter of the Turkish treaty by the Allies must be based on 
the terms of the agreement reached by the Turks themselves. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE agreed that if France refused to ratify the Treaty of 
Sévres, which had been made on French soil and with the French President 
in the chair, a very serious situation would arise. This treaty was in itself an 
accord between the Allies, and the French Government would have to face 
a very awkward situation if it was really true that the view of the French 
Chamber was that an accord made in one month could be torn up in 
another. | 

M. Leycugs said that he was most anxious that there should be no mis- 
understanding in the matter. France did not for a moment refuse to honour 
her signature, but Parliament, the press and public opinion were united in 
thinking that a new situation had arisen which called for possible adjust- 
ments in a treaty made to meet very different conditions. He was very 
anxious to have joint action with the Allies, and he himself was opposed to 
any drastic revision of the treaty, but it would be of great assistance to him 
if the British representatives would admit the possibility in the future of 
making adjustments and concessions, The information supplied by Lord 
Curzon had not as yet reached the French Government, and it was possible 
that it did not correctly represent Mustafa Kemal’s views. There was no 
prejudice in France against the treaty, and he (M. Leygues) feared that 
Mr. Lloyd George regarded him as a Turk and as holding more extreme 
views than the Turks themselves. 

Count Srorza said that the information supplied by Lord Curzon showed 
that the Porte was anxious to ratify the treaty, but was that equally true of 
Mustafa Kemal? Was it not very probable that he would be very hostile to 
ratification? 

M. BERTHELOT said that if Mustafa Kemal, who was obviously ill at ease, 
could be persuaded to negotiate with the Allies, it might be possible to come 
to some amicable arrangement with him about Smyrna which would lead 
up to a general peace. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE observed that it was a great mistake to think that 
Mustafa Kemal was mainly interested in the proceedings of the Allies. In 
point of fact, he was looking to the East and to the possibility of a revival of 
the historic enmity between the Russian and the Turk. Whenever the Turks 
had quarrelled in the past with Russia they had been forced to turn for 
assistance to the Western Powers. Mustafa Kemal was an Oriental, and must 
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be treated as such. One of the great principles in dealing with Orientals was 
to let them make the first offer. He (Mr. Lloyd George) was all for con- 
cluding peace with Mustafa Kemal, but it would be fatal to proclaim this 
to the world, as the object of the Allies. If this were done, Kemal’s price 
would immediately rise and his terms would become impossible. He (Mr. 
Lloyd George) had had luncheon that day with a person just back from 
Greece, whose views were worthy of attention, who had told him that in his 
opinion the effect of the Allied declaration issued yesterday would be that the 
Greeks would not vote for Constantine. If this was to happen, what would 
be the position for the Allies ifin the meantime they had decided on arrange- 
ments which took Smyrna away from Greece? He had also just received 
a message from M. Gounaris, the dastardly participator in Constantine’s 
villainies. Gounaris was most anxious to do anything to assist the Allies. 
He (Mr. Lloyd George) had contented himself with replying that he could 
not believe anything M. Gounaris said; but the mere fact that this man had 
communicated with him showed that he realised perfectly well that Con- 
stantine could not rule in Athens if the Allies were against him. He therefore 
urged once again that the Allies should wait and see what policy Greece 
proposed to adopt, and, secondly, what results (if any) followed from the 
meeting between the Constantinople mission and Mustafa Kemal. If, as he 
suggested, the mission went to Angora unaccompanied by Allied representa- 
tives, and if the Turks could arrange a settlement between themselves, he felt 
confident that the first step would have been taken towards a peaceable solu- 
tion in Asia Minor. 

M. Leycuss said that he found himself in agreement with Mr. Lloyd 
George on nearly every point. He was particularly impressed with the 
necessity for the Allies keeping their proposals to themselves and leaving 
Mustafa Kemal to make the first offer. He also agreed with Mr. Lloyd 
George’s opinion of Gounaris, who would betray the Allies on the first con- 
venient opportunity. He felt the force of the contention that we ought to 
have full information about Mustafa Kemal, and he was prepared to accept 
the British draft proposal, subject to certain modifications. 

Count Srorza said that he also agreed with the views expressed by 
Mr. Lloyd George, but he thought that the coneueen should read as 
follows :— 


‘That it is undesirable to arrive at an immediate decision as regards the 
steps to be taken to secure peace in Asia Minor until the Greek situation 
has further developed, and therefore the three Governments will meet 
together as soon as possible to consider what further steps may be necessary 
with a view to the conclusion of a lasting peace with Turkey.’ 


He would cut out the reference to Mustafa Kemal as possibly prejudicing the 
position. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE thought that it would be impossible to obtain a lasting 
peace at the expense of the Greeks alone, and he warned the conference that 
if the settlement embodied in the Treaty of Sévres was once reopened it 
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would be necessary to reconsider everything, including zones of influence, &c. 
For example, Mustafa Kemal might take great objection to the provisions 
of the treaty respecting financial control, and might press for the modifica- 
tion of these provisions even more than for concessions to Turkey in the matter 
of territory. Financial control was a matter which every Turk strenuously 
resisted. 

Count Srorza said that if the Greeks were to remain in strength in 
Smyrna no one would object. 

Lorp Curzon suggested that the last sentence of Count Sforza’s draft 
should read as follows:— 


“The three Governments will, as soon as possible, decide together what 
further steps may be necessary with a view to the conclusion of a lasting 
peace in the East.’ 


Mr. Lioyp GeorcE pointed out that Count Sforza’s draft as it stood looked 
as 1f we were prepared to support President Wilson’s policy; in fact, it was an 
anti-Greek draft, and that is the interpretation which would be put on it 
outside. Let us suppose that the Greeks put up a strong fight at Smyrna. 
Were we to be dragged into fighting them instead of fighting Kemal? 

M. LeycuveEs then suggested an alternative draft to the conference: 


“Before taking a final decision as regards the steps which ought to be 
taken to secure peace in the East, the three Powers agree that it is necessary 
to know the decisions of the Greek Government and of the Greek people, 
and, secondly, the result of the Turkish Mission to Angora. The Allies will 
then be in a position to judge what further steps it may be necessary to 
adopt with a view to the conclusion of a lasting peace with Turkey.’ 


M. BERTHELOT suggested that an agreement on these lines might be 
reached and kept secret between the Allies, and, in the meantime, a camou- 
flaged communication might be made to the press. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said that the British representatives agreed with the 
substance of M. Leygues’ proposition, but were doubtful as to the wisdom of 
putting down in writing the reference to the Kemal Mission. If it were pub- 
lished it would put up Kemal’s terms. The Allies could, instead, have an 
understanding. 

M. LeEycues agreed to strike out the reference to the Angora Mission, and 
said it would then be in a form which all could accept. 

M. BERTHELOT said that if the reference to Kemal was suppressed there 
would be no objection to communicating the agreement to the press as it 
stood. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE then asked that the text of the draft should be agreed 
by M. Berthelot and Sir M. Hankey, and circulated for final approval at a 
later stage. Mr. Lloyd George then invited M. Leygues to put forward 
suggestions for dealing with the situation which would arise in the event of 
ex-King Constantine being recalled to the Throne of Greece. 

M. Leycues recounted the possible methods of dealing with the situation 
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which would thus be created, and which had been enumerated in the note 
circulated by Lord Curzon (A.J.—226).2_ Lord Curzon had suggested that 
the Powers might insist that Constantine should accept certain conditions, 
such as adherence to the Peace Treaty, amnesty to political prisoners, refusal 
of official employment to notorious enemies of the Allies; refusal to allow any 
hostile crowned heads to enter Greek territory, prohibition of alliances by 
Greece with other States without the consent of the Allies or the Council 
of the League of Nations; prohibition of loans without the approval of the 
Allied Financial Commission, and so forth. In the verbal proposal, which he 
himself had made on the first day of the conference, the French Government 
had suggested the suppression of all political and financial support to Greece, 
these various suggestions might form a basis for discussion. 

Lorp Curzon pointed out that the proposals set forth in his note were 
conditions under which the Allies might be prepared to recognise any Greek 
King, but the conference had since decided to warn the Greeks against re- 
calling Constantine. The question now before the conference was, therefore, 
what conditions of penal character should they seek to impose on the Greeks 
on the assumption that Constantine was once more on the throne. 

M. Leycues concurred in Lord Curzon’s view that the refusal of financial 
and political support to the Greeks was the natural consequence of the recall 
of Constantine; but this need not prevent the Allies from taking certain 
guarantees in the event of his return. 

Lorp Curzon then recalled that in his note he had supplied some informa- 
tion on the financial support which had been given to the Greeks. The 
British Government had recently vetoed a large paper issue, but had with- 
drawn the veto at the instigation of M. Veniselos. The French Government, 
on the other hand, had given their consent, but had since withdrawn it. 
Nevertheless, the Greek Government had proceeded to issue paper notes to 
the extent of 400 million drachmas, and had untruly stated that they had 
been authorised to do this by the British Government. We had every right 
to repudiate their action, and to do so would bring their trade to a standstill. 
It might also be possible to exercise pressure on the Greeks in connection 
with the Anglo-Franco-Greek Financial Agreement of 1918, under which the 
Greeks had drawn considerably on British credit, but not at all on French 
credit. We could refuse to advance further credit under this agreement, and 
he would be glad to have the views of the French Government on this point. 

M. Leycugs said that the French Government were of opinion that the 
surest means of exercising pressure on the Greeks was by financial measures. 
Lord Curzon was correct in stating that the Greek Government had asked 
permission to issue paper currency and this had been finally refused by the 
French. The Greeks, however, took no account of the warning of the French 
Government. Under the agreement of 1918 they had, as Lord Curzon 
stated, drawn about six-tenths of their credit in London, but none of their 
credit in Paris. There was reason to believe that they had drawn on the 
United States, and M. Berthelot would telegraph to Paris and endeavour to 
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ascertain what the facts were. Broadly speaking, the French view was that 
the most efficient pressure was the financial, and they would be glad to con- 
sider any suggestions for applying it. 

Mr. Lioyp GeEorcE stated that the Allies had the right to forbid the issue 
of these notes. The United Kingdom had refused consent and France had 
done so too. Half of them were issued by M. Veniselos and the other half by 
the present Greek Government. The Allies should notify that this latter 
issue had taken place without their consent. This notification would have 
a disastrous effect in Greece, and the Greek exchange would fall to nothing. 
It might produce a complete surrender on the part of the Greek Government. 
Such a step was far more effective than simply recalling the Allied repre- 
sentatives from Athens, to which step he was opposed. The Great Powers 
had recalled their representatives from Belgrade after the murder of King 
Peter,? without result. He thought a telegram should be despatched to-day 
to Athens and that on receipt of the message the Greek Government would 
probably decide against allowing the return of Constantine. There was, 
however, very little time left and the telegram must go to-night. 

M. BERTHELOT explained the financial situation in Greece. An Interna- - 
tional Financial Commission had been established in 1897. It consisted of 
representatives of France, Italy and Great Britain—hence the Italian interest 
in Greek finance. The commission had taken over the collection of some of 
the Greek taxes and internal dues with a view to the proper service of the 
existing debt. It also controlled the currency. In 1918 another international 
body for Greek finance had been created, namely, the Inter-Allied Commis- 
sion, which had been set up to help M. Veniselos. This had been concerned 
with the issue of the 74 million. M. Veniselos had begun operations, he 
thought, in the United States—possibly it was in England. In any case, he 
had already drawn £63 million from England and had begun some kind of 
operations in the United States. His Government had then issued paper 
currency to the amount of 200 million drachmas. The present Government 
had issued the remaining 200 million. France was bound to refuse her con- 
sent to the second issue and it was important that the Allies should do so too, 
and that it should be known that the second issue had taken place without the 
consent of Great Britain, since the Greek Government claimed that they had 
obtained the consent of Great Britain to the second issue. He did not think 
that the result of the proposed announcement would be the collapse of the 
drachma exchange, but if the Allies used the International Financial Com- 
mission, established in 1897, to put pressure on Greece, that country would 
collapse financially at once, as she would be unable to pay for anything. 
Such a step could not, however, be taken until the result of the plebiscite was 
known, and then only if Constantine were returned. 

Mr. Lioyp GEorGE repeated that a telegram should be sent to Athens 
to-night informing the Greek Government that the second issue of 200 million 
drachmas had taken place without the consent ofthe Allies. The telegram should 
also repudiate the statement that Great Britain had consented to the issue. 

3 Cf. Volume VII, No. 23, note 8. 
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M. BERTHELOT then read, in French, a draft of the proposed communica- 
tion, which read originally as follows :— 


“Les trois Gouvernements ayant appris que le Gouvernement hellénique 
a passé outre a leur opposition en ce qui concerne |’émission d’une tranche 
de 400 millions de drachmas de billets de banque et [? de] la Banque 
nationale. 

‘Une [? En] protestation formelle contre attraction [? cette action], elles 
[sec] regrettent qu’elles ont notifié en temps utile leur veto a cette émis- 
sion et déclarent qu’elles la considérent comme faite en violation formelle 
des accords financiers qui lient la Gréce, et que cette nouvelle circulation 
n’est pas couverte, conformément a la loi hellénique, par des crédits corre- 
spondants a |’étranger.’ 


The text of this communication was, however, subsequently modified. 
The settlement of the final terms was agreed between Lord Curzon and M. 
Berthelot subsequently to the withdrawal of the Prime Minister. The final 
text in English is given in Appendix 2. The communiqué as issued to the 
press is given in Appendix 3.‘ 


2, Whitehall Gardens, 
December 3, 1920. 


APPENDIX 1 TO No. 99 
Secret Cypher Telegram to Mr. Balfour, Geneva 


Your No. 46.5 

Mr. Lloyd George, M. Leygues and Count Sforza examined this morning the 
questions of the admission of Armenia to the League of Nations. It was decided 
that an identic telegram should be addressed to the heads of the British, French 
and Italian delegations at the Assembly of the League. The text agreed on is as 
follows :— 


The representatives of the three Governments, assembled in London, having 
considered the question which has been raised at Geneva of the admission of 
Armenia to the League of Nations, have come to the unanimous conclusion that 


4 Not appended to filed copy. This communiqué, printed in The Times (p. 9) of December 4, 
1920, stated that the conversations between the British, French, and Italian representatives 
had been continued and that the following resolution had been adopted: ‘Before taking a 
final decision as regards the steps which ought to be taken with a view to the establishment 
of a lasting peace in the East, the three Powers agreed that it is necessary to know the 
decisions of the Greek Government and people.’ 

5 This telegram of December 2, 1920 (received that day), from Mr. H. A. L. Fisher, 
President of the Board of Education and a member of the British Empire Delegation to the 
first Assembly of the League of Nations, read as follows: ‘Following for Sir M. Hankey. 
Begins. Viviani and Lord R. Cecil are trying to rush Armenia into League. Mr. Balfour 
and I feel great doubts about throwing this burden on League. When it comes up to 
Assembly we might easily be defeated on sentimental grounds by Nations who would never 
lift a finger in Armenian cause. Would you regard such a result as politically injurious? 
Answer most urgently.’ 
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it is impossible to take that step at this moment because the Treaty of Sévres, by 
which Armenia is constituted an independent State, is not yet ratified. And, 
besides, the boundaries of Armenia, as they have just been defined by President 
Wilson, in reply to the offer of arbitration which the Powers made to him in 
the matter, are so extended that the Powers who belong to the League of 
Nations could hardly in the light of existing conditions accept the responsibility 
to guarantee or maintain them. 


You should concert with your French and Italian colleagues as to whether you 
should take the initiative in communicating the decision of the three Governments 
to the League of Nations or whether you should merely defend the same point of 
view when the question is raised. 


APPENDIX 2 TO No. 99 


The British, French and Italian Governments having learnt that the Greek 
Government has issued without their authority notes of the National Bank of 
Greece to a further amount of 200 million drachmas, make a formal protest against 
this action. Notice of the objection to this issue had been given and the Powers 
declare that they consider it a violation of the financial agreements binding upon 
Greece, as this new issue of bank notes was not covered, as the Greek law required, 
by corresponding foreign credits. 


No. 100 


1.c.P. 148] British Secretary’s Notes of a Conference held at 10, Downing 
Street, London, S.W. 1, between Representatives of the British, French and 
Italian Governments, on Saturday, December 4, 1920, at 10.30 a.m. 


PRESENT: British Empire: The Right Hon. D. Lloyd George, Prime Minister; The 
Right Hon. A. Bonar Law, Lord Privy Seal; The Right Hon. the 
Earl Curzon of Kedleston, Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs; The 
Right Hon. A. Chamberlain, Chancellor of the Exchequer (for 
Item 3); Mr. Philip Kerr; secRETARES, Sir M. Hankey, Lieutenant- 
Colonel Storr,' Mr. T. St. Q. Hill. 

France: M. Leygues, Président du Conseil et Ministre des Affaires étran- 
geres; M. Berthelot, Secrétaire général du Ministére des Affaires 
étrangéres; M. Paul Cambon, Ambassadeur de la France 4 Londres; 
M. Kammerer; sECRETARY, M. Massigli. 

Italy: Count Sforza, Minister for Foreign Affairs; Marquis Imperiali, 
Italian Ambassador in London; M. Gian[n]ini; secretary, Signor 
Galli. 

INTERPRETER: M. Camerlynck. 


1, Mr. Ltoyp GEorcE enquired whether the French or Italian representa- 
tives had any news from Greece. 
M. Leycuss said that the French delegation had heard nothing. 
Mr. Lioyp Georce thought it was very curious that no in- 
formation had been received from Athens. Apparently most of our news- 


! Note in filed copy: ‘Only one of these British Secretaries was present at a time.’ 
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The Situation 
in Greece 


papers were cut off from that capital, with the sole exception of the “Daily 
Chronicle,’ whose special correspondent stated that “The Allied note had 
caused consternation, because something less exacting had been expected. 
The Cabinet Council had met immediately to discuss the note and to decide 
whether Sunday’s plebiscite should be held. The view prevailing in Athens 
was that it was now too late to draw back, and the Greek Government was 
morally bound to consult the nation to obtain its expressed opinion on the 
dynastic question.” There was nothing in the ‘Times’ or other London 
newspapers. A telegram had been received from the British representative 
at Tiflis saying that his impression was that, in spite of reports to the con- 
trary, things were gradually getting worse between the Nationalists and the 
Bolsheviks. 

Tue Marguis IMPERIALI said that it was reported that Lenin had appointed 
Enver generalissimo. 

Mr. Lioyp GEorcE remarked that this would not improve matters for 
Mustafa Kemal. 

Count Srorza said that he had seen a telegram to the effect that Mustafa 
Kemal was sending an envoy to Moscow. 

M. Leycuss said that the information received from various sources was 
somewhat conflicting. It was possible that Mustafa Kemal had sent an envoy 
to Moscow in order to prevent the relations between his own people and the 
Bolsheviks growing worse. 


2. Mr. Lioyp GeorcE suggested that the conference should now proceed to 

_ the discussion of the British Trade Agreement with Russia. 

oe It had been decided by Great Britain to enter into trading 

relations with Russia provided that Russia delivered up all 

British prisoners. So far the Soviet Government seemed to be doing their 
best to fulfil this condition. Other conditions were :— 


(a) The Bolsheviks must undertake to conduct no propaganda either in 
Great Britain or in any place where Great Britain or her Allies have 
interests. 

(6) Russia must recognise certain trading debts; all other debts to be 
settled when general negotiations for peace take place. 

(c) Great Britain must be allowed to have agents in Russia to protect our 
trading interests there. Similarly, the Soviet Government will be 
permitted to send commercial agents to Great Britain, subject to the 
proviso that the British Government reserve to themselves entire 
liberty to eject undesirables or suspects. 

(d) If any Russian gold is in Great Britain, the British Government will 
take no action to seize it. 


Proceeding, Mr. Lloyd George said he understood that the actual document 
was handed over by the President of the British Board of Trade to M. Krassin 
earlier in the week.2, He also understood that Italy was entering into an 
agreement of a similar character. 


2 See Chap. XV, Introductory Note. 
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Count Srorza said that the Italian Trading Agreement with Russia was 
practically identical with the British instrument, but there was an additional 
proviso to the effect that a Mixed Commission, consisting of representatives 
of the Italian and Soviet Governments respectively, should be appointed in 
order to settle points of dispute. 

M. Leycuss said it would be difficult to give off-hand the opinion of the 
French Government on the principal clauses of the agreement, as he and the 
other members of the French delegation had only just been informed of their 
character. Generally speaking, the position of the French Government was 
not to recognise the Soviet Government or to give it any legal status. The 
French Government had, however, authorised its nationals to enter into 
trading relations with the Russians at their own risk, but hitherto the French 
Government had refused officially to recognise the Soviet Government. 
What they did insist upon was the recognition by the Soviet Government of 
State and private debts. These observations, said M. Leygues, were of a 
preliminary character only. He was not in a position to offer a considered 
opinion at present on a controversial question of such importance, as serious 
consequences were involved. The opinion of the French Government was 
that the Soviet Administration was moribund. The country was suffering 
from famine and from lack of transport, and the peasants were rebellious. 
There were signs that the national Russian spirit was once more awakening. 
The French thought that if an actual collapse was not at hand, a new and 
transformed Government would rise. They had no intention, therefore, of 
doing anything to prolong the existence of the Soviets, which was such a 
grave menace to the interests of the Allied Powers, not only in Europe, but 
also in the East. He would like to make some observations in regard to the 
first clause in the British agreement, which was that the Bolsheviks must 
undertake to conduct no propaganda. They might certainly give an under- 
taking of this kind, but could they be trusted to keep their promises? He 
thought not. It was unquestionable that elaborate machinery existed to 
spread Bolshevik propaganda all over the world. Bureaux had been estab- 
lished in many countries. They knew this to be the fact in France, and such 
bureaux were kept under careful surveillance. Their principal activity was 
to promote strikes. Similar machinery was at work in the French colonies, 
for instance, in Algeria, Tunis, &c., and, he thought, 1n the Italian colonies. 
He could not, of course, say whether it was the same in the British dominions. 
What he wished to put to Mr. Lloyd George was—supposing the agreement 
was accepted by the Russians, would this propaganda, which was directed 
against the Governments of every country, come to an end? With these 
general remarks he would conclude. The British Trade Agreement with 
Russia was a document of such importance that it deserved a much more 
careful examination than he and his colleagues were able to give it at that 
table. 

Mr. Lioyp Georce thought that it would not be much use arguing about 
what was really now a fait accomplt. In regard to relations with Russia, the 
French had taken a definite stand, and so had the British and the Italians, 
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and no useful purpose would be served, he thought, in pursuing arguments 
on either side. It might be assumed that each Government would take its 
own line. The British knew what action they proposed to take, and, simi- 
larly, the Italians had decided on their line of action. He wished to ask 
M. Leygues, however, one question before they quitted the subject. That 
was, did the French Government intend to prohibit trade by Frenchmen 
with the Soviet Government? Such trade must be with the Soviet Govern- 
ment, as no private trade was possible to-day in Russia. Supposing, for 
instance, the Soviets wanted French motor-lorries, &c., would the French 
Government prohibit their sale? 

M. Leycuss said the position of the French Government was simple and 
definite: it was, to allow French nationals to resume trade relations with 
Russians entirely on their own responsibility. If the Russians refused to trade 
on these conditions, so much the worse for them. An important point was, 
how would the Soviet Government pay for commodities? Supposing they 
made payments in kind, that is to say, for goods received they handed back 
locomotives, and it were discovered that these locomotives were Italian, or 
French, or British, and were stolen property: would the Allied Governments 
regard such payment as valid? Supposing payment was made in this way, 
and the case was brought before a judicial court and it was clearly established 
and proved that these were stolen goods, what would be the attitude of the 
Allied Governments? Would they regard the transaction, which involved 
the handing over of stolen property, as a legitimate one? Such questions 
presented themselves to his mind when he envisaged the resumption of 
trading relations with Russia. He thought that the resumption of these 
relations was bound to place the several Allied Governments in a most 
embarrassing situation. They might even have their own nationals preferring 
claims against them. British traders, for instance, might come to the British 
Government and say: ‘You have bought [? sold] goods from [? to] the Soviet 
Government and have been paid with what is really my personal property.’ 
He could not but think that the difficulties facing them were extremely grave, 
and he doubted whether a right solution could be found of them. Indeed, 
he questioned whether it would be possible to re-establish trade with Russia 
on a thoroughly sound basis. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said that the contingencies envisaged by the President 
of the French Council had been considered by the British Government, and, 
he assumed, by the Italian Government. M. Leygues had spoken of the 
French Government allowing trade to be carried on between the French and 
Russian citizens, but, as he had said already, there were no Russian citizens 
with whom he was prepared to trade. What he desired to ascertain from 
M. Leygues was, would the latter permit trade between the French citizens 
and the Soviet Government, as only the Soviet Government itself could place 
orders. Would the French Government permit French citizens to carry out 
these orders? 

M. Leycuss said that he could give a quite definite answer to the question 
put by Mr. Lloyd George. The French Government authorised French 
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citizens to carry out any commercial transaction they liked with the Russians, 
the French Government undertaking no responsibility whatsoever for the 
protection or the support of the French in such transactions. Further, the 
French Government had not recognised such transactions. There would be 
no relations between the French Government and the Soviet Government, 
and the former would frankly ignore whatever transactions might take place. 
They demanded from the Soviet Government no guarantee of any kind, and 
they on their part gave none. The French Government undertook nothing 
vis-d-uis the Soviet Government. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said that he had an important point to raise. Sup- 
posing an individual French trader was paid in gold, what would be the 
attitude of the French Government? The attitude of the British Government 
in respect of gold he had already explained. 

M. LeEycuks said that the French Government would ignore the transac- 
tion. 

Mr. Lioyp GeEorcE said that was exactly what the British Government 
proposed to do. He did not think the discussion could be carried any further. 
It appeared that there was no very substantial difference in their respective 
points of view, and in practice what would happen would be much the same 
in each case. 

M. LeycGuEs agreed, and said that the sole difference between the points of 
view of the French, and the Italians and the British was that the French 
absolutely declined to recognise the Soviet Government in any way, and they 
refused to have any relations or State connection with them. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said he was really unable to see that this difference 
did in point of fact exist. Supposing, he asked, something happened to a 
French citizen; the French Government would surely at once communicate 
with the Soviet Government? 

M. LeEycuEs enquired if Mr. Lloyd George meant, supposing somebody 
was murdered? 

Mr. Lioyp GEorcE assented, and said ‘or put in prison.’ 

M. Leycues said that they had already taken steps in regard to French 
prisoners in the hands of the Soviets, and, supposing any French trader were 
imprisoned, the French Government would certainly demand his release. 

Count Srorza pointed out that all this meant de facto relations, and said 
that the Italians had had a small cruiser in the Black Sea, and the captain 
had asked the Soviet Government to point out the situation of various mine- 
fields. This action on the part of the Italian captain had been approved by 
his Government. Count Sforza enquired whether the French Government 
would not have done the same. 

M. Leycuss said that the position of the French Government vts-d-vts the 
Soviets was very much the same as it had been vt5-d-vis the Moroccans before 
the war. He agreed that there were many points of similarity in the views 
taken by the Allied Governments, but in one respect, as he had pointed out, 
there was a difference of position. 

Mr. Lioyp GeEorcE said the British Government proposed to appoint 
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agents to protect British trade interests in Russia. He asked whether Italy 
was doing the same. 

Count SForza replied in the affirmative, and said that they were already 
sending an agent to Odessa. 

M. LeEycGugs said that for the moment the French had no agents. On this 
point, and on the question of the British Trade Agreement, he must, as he 
had said before, consult the French Government before he could give a 
considered opinion. 


(In reply to a request made by M. Leygues, Mr. Lloyd George under- 
took to supply the former with a copy of the Trade Agreement with Russia 
in its final form, so that the French Government could examine it at leisure.) 


3. Mr. Ltoyp GeorGcE suggested that the conference should proceed to 
Reparations discuss the question of reparations. 

M. LeycuEks said that the French Government suggested the 13th 
December as a suitable date for the meeting of the conference of experts at 
Brussels.3 

M. BERTHELOT stated that Italy and Belgium had already agreed to the 
procedure suggested by France and England for settling the question of 
reparation. The Japanese Government had also agreed to this procedure, 
with certain reservations, and had asked for further details, which had been 
submitted to it. Consequently, no difficulty was to be anticipated from that 
quarter. 

THE CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER said that he would be very glad to 
have the meeting arranged for the 13th December. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE expressed the view that the sooner the Allies knew 
where they were the better it would be. There would be no general atmo- 
sphere of settlement until something definite had been arranged. The present 
position was upsetting traders and credit. He hoped that the meeting on the 
13th December would arrive at an understanding between the Allies and 
Germany and that there would not be too much delay in fixing the amount 
of reparations. All the Allied Ministers would have to face their respective 
publics with a statement which would disappoint the extreme sections of 
these publics, but he did not think that reasonable people would be dis- 
appointed. It had to be admitted that the Allies could not get from Germany 
all they had expected. 

M. Leycues said that he shared Mr. Lloyd George’s view. The re- 
establishment of order in Central Europe was of essential importance, and 
France, more than any other nation, was interested in this question, because 
she was particularly concerned in Germany fulfilling her engagement. To 
demonstrate this, it was only necessary to remember that in the budget of 
1921 there was an entry of 16 milliards to meet the expenses that should be 
defrayed by Germany. It was true, one could hardly hope that Germany 


3 For this conference of experts at Brussels, cf. Documents relatifs aux réparations, vol. i, 
pp. 69 ff. and Sammlung von Aktenstiicken iiber die Verhandlungen auf der Sachverstandigenkonferenz 
zu Briissel vom 16. bis 22. Dezember 1920 (Berlin 1921), passim. 
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would pay in full, but if; out of these 16 milliards, she were to pay seven or 
eight, she would thereby be giving a proof of her goodwill. What was 
necessary was that Germany should start by making a loyal effort to pay. 


4. Mr. Lioyp GeorcE referred to the information he had received‘ regard- 

‘ ing the payment of from 3 to 4 million pounds sterling by 

priguelead Germany to the ex-Kaiser. He enquired if the French Govern- 
ment had any similar information. 

M. Leycuks replied that he was not in possession of any official information 
on this subject, but, according to statements that appeared in the German 
press, a debate on the subject had taken place in the Prussian Chamber. It 
appeared the German Government had declared in favour of payment, and 
it was, therefore, probable that the debate had taken place. 

Mr. Lioyp GEorGE expressed the opinion that representations should be 
made in Berlin protesting against payments being made to the ex-Kaiser 
while not one of the Allied countries had received reparation. 

M. LeycuEs pointed out that such payments would be a double violation 
of the word of the German Government, since they were contrary both to the 
armistice and to the Treaty of Peace. The treaty forbade German bank 
balances to be exported without the previous consent of the Allies. He agreed 
with the suggestion that a communication should be made to the German 
Government. 


It was agreed that— 


Instructions should be sent to the Allied Ambassadors at Berlin to 
ascertain whether there were any foundation in the report of payments to 
the ex-Kaiser; that if it appeared that such payments had actually been 
made or were contemplated, joint representations should be made to the 
German Government, who should be informed that such payments were 
a violation of the spirit of the treaty—especially in view of the fact that no 
payment in respect of reparation had yet been made to the Allies. 


5. Mr. Liroyp GEorGE enquired whether there was any feeling in France or 
F Italy against the importation of goods from Germany. In this 
ee psi country sentiment against such importations was growing. 
Count Srorza replied that there was such a strong feeling in 
Italy against the excessive prices charged by Italian manufacturers for their 
goods, that any importation of cheaper goods was welcomed. 
M. LeEycukEs stated that very few German goods were being imported into 
France. 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN pointed out that in this country public opinion made 
two incompatible requests :— 
(1) For a large indemnity. 
(2) For the prevention of the export of goods from Germany. 


4 The reference would appear to be a press report to this effect transmitted, as being 
probably authentic, by Lord D’Abernon in Berlin telegram No. 598 of November 26, 1920, 
to the Foreign Office (received next day). 
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6. Some discussion ensued as to the decision reached on the previous day’ in 
Sige regard to the action to be taken in the event of the return of 
ae Constantine to Greece. It was generally agreed that while a 
definite decision had been taken to object to the second issue 
of 200 million drachmas, no definite decision had been reached as to the 
steps to be taken if Constantine were elected King, although the tendency of 
the discussion had been to agree that in the event of the return of Constan- 
tine, the Allies should withdraw financial assistance from Greece. 
M. LeEycuEs suggested that as no definite decision had been placed on 
record it would be as well to record a decision now. 


It was agreed that— 

In the event of the return of Constantine to the Throne of Greece no 
further financial assistance will be granted to that country, and the two 
financial commissions will receive formal instructions to this effect. 

The three Governments will make a formal communication to this effect 
to the Greek Government. 


(The meeting adjourned at 12.30 p.m.) 


2, Whitehall Gardens, 
December 4, 1920. 


5 See No. 99, minute 2. 


No. 101 


1.c.P. 148A] British Secretary’s Notes of a Conference held at 10, Downing 
Street, London, S.W. 1, between Representatives of the British and French 
Governments, on Saturday, December 4, 1920, at 12 noon [12.30 p.m.] 


PRESENT: British Empire: The Right Hon. D. Lloyd George, Prime Minister; The 

Right Hon. A. Bonar Law, Lord Privy Seal; The Right Hon. the 
Earl Curzon of Kedleston, Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs; 
Mr. Vansittart; SECRETARIES, Sir M. Hankey, Mr. T. St. Q. Hill. 

France: M. Leygues, Président du Conseil et Ministre des Affaires 
étrangéres; M. Berthelot, Secrétaire général du Ministére des Affaires 
étrangéres; M. Paul Cambon, Ambassadeur de la France 4 Londres; 
M. Kammerer; sECRETARY, M. Massigli. 

INTERPRETER: M. Camerlynck. 


Immediately after the adjournment of [the] Anglo-French-Italian Conference 
Water Facilities recorded in I.C.P. 148,' a discussion took place of the control 
for Palestine of the head waters of the Jordan and the Yarmuk. 

This question had been brought to the notice of the British 


Government by the Zionists, who wished to emphasise the importance to 
them of an ample water supply. 
1 No. 100. 
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Mr. Lioyp GeorGcE stated that he had come to an agreement with 
M. Clemenceau that the limits of Palestine should be the historic one of Dan 
to Beersheba. He was prepared to abide by this agreement, and he could not 
support the claims of the Zionists to territorial expansion outside historic 
Palestine. 

M. BERTHELOT stated that it was important to distinguish between the 
territorial question and the question of water supply. The French Govern- 
ment could not make any territorial concessions, but they were willing to 
give satisfaction in regard to the water supply. They could not, of course, 
give unlimited rights to draw water from their territories, since it was possible 
that excessive depletion of their water supply might ruin the French terri- 
tories, but they would be quite willing to allow the British sphere to receive 
any surplus not required by the French, and to place such surplus at the 
disposal of the Zionists. This concession would apply both to the head waters 
of the Jordan and to the Yarmuk. 

It was generally admitted that the matter should, first of all, form the 
subject of discussion between the British, French and Zionist engineers, who 
should, if possible, come to an arrangement in regard to the allocation of 
the water supply of these regions. 

Some discussion took place as to the eastern boundary of Palestine, and 
emphasis was laid on the desirability of upholding the agreement between 
M. Clemenceau and Mr. Lloyd George as to the historic frontiers of Palestine. 


It was agreed— 


That the question of the disposal of the water supply in the region round 
the Upper Jordan and the River Yarmuk should be examined by the 
British, French and Zionist engineers, who should, if possible, come to an 
agreement on the subject. A clause to this effect to be included in the draft 
Anglo-French Convention in regard to Syria and Palestine, which was in 
course of preparation. 

The French Government undertook to deal with this question in the 
most liberal and generous spirit. 

If the British, French and Zionist engineers were unable to come to an 
agreement, the matter should be referred to the French and British 
Governments. 


2, Whitehall Gardens, 
December 13, 1920. 


2 Cf., for the final text of this convention of December 23, 1920, British and Foreign State 
Papers, vol. cxiii, pp. 355-60. 
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CHAPTER XV 


Further conversation in London between British 
Ministers and the Soviet Russian Trade Delegation 
December 21, 1920 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE 


A MEMORANDUM entitled ‘A Summary of Relations between His Majesty’s 
Government and the Soviet Government from September 12, 1920, to 
December 22, 1920’ was prepared in the Foreign Office under date of 
December 30, 1920. This memorandum read as follows: 


“After the departure of M. Kamenef! no further negotiations took place in 
London for some considerable time. But on October 1st Lord Curzon in a 
telegram to M. Chicherin (215529/N 38)? clearly defined the attitude of 
His Majesty’s Government towards the resumption of negotiations. Briefly 
it amounted to the fact that the bad faith shown by the Soviet Government 
in the treatment of our prisoners and in its anti-British activities in Asia 
had rendered it impossible for His Majesty’s Government to continue the 
negotiations unless they received proof by October roth that the Soviet 
Government was fulfilling its obligations in respect to the repatriation of 
British subjects. The arrangements for the exchange of British and Russian 
nationals and for the release of the Baku prisoners were elaborated in subse- 
quent telegrams to Moscow and notes from M. Krassin.3 The actual 
exchange however did not commence until November 5th after which date 
it proceeded on the whole in a satisfactory manner. 

‘A note was received from M. Krassin dated November gth developing 
the argument that the conditions of the notes of June goth/July 7th* only 
become binding on the signature of the Trade Agreement, and proposing a 
political conference to “‘develop and translate into more concrete form the 
clauses”’ of that agreement of June goth/July 7th (N 2218). A further telegram 
from Moscow also dated November gth elaborated the arguments and re- 
quested a “prompt answer” to the proposal for the immediate resumption of 
trade negotiations and expressed the hope that these negotiations would be 
immediately followed if not accompanied by political negotiations. 


1 See No. go, note 1. 

2 Not here printed. This telegram, together with other telegraphic correspondence 
of September 26—October 9, 1920, between Lord Curzon and M. Chicherin, was made 
public by the Foreign Office and was published in full in The Datly Telegraph of October 11. 

3 Extracts from this correspondence will be printed in Volume XII. | 

4 See No. 514, note 3. | 
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‘The draft trade agreement prepared by the Interdepartmental Russian 
Trade Committee for the Permanent Committee of the S[upreme] E[conomic] 
C[founcil] was considered by the Cabinet, amended and finally approved to 
be handed to M. Krassin as a British draft agreement (it having been decided 
that each Government represented on the S.E.C. should be free to conclude 
whatever arrangements it thought best in respect to reviving trade with 
Russia). This draft was formally handed to M. Krassin on November 29th 
and on December Ist the formal discussions between Sir Robert Horne and 
M. Krassin commenced. In the course of the discussions M. Krassin handed 
to Sir Robert Horne the Russian draft and this document together with the 
British draft as amended in the course of the discussions are printed as an 
appendix to this memorandum. 

‘The discussion centred mainly on three points :— 


‘(1) the preamble and consequent application of the conditions of the 
agreement of June 3oth/July 7th. 

‘(2) the question of the treatment Russian gold is to receive on the London 
market upon which depends the price obtainable. 

‘(3) the question of security for Russian exports, including gold, against 
attachment by English creditors of Russia. 


‘Toacertain extent these three are inter-dependent but it is more convenient 
to consider them separately. 

‘(1) The actual terms of the British note of June goth state that British 
Government require “categorical replies, yes or no, as to whether Russia is 
prepared to enter into a trade agreement with the British Empire and other 
Powers on the following conditions:’’. This agreement is previously described 
as “an agreement for the resumption of trade relations which might pave the 
way to a general peace’’, and the British proposal is subsequently described 
as a “general armistice’. The actual date for the coming into force of the 
conditions has been variously interpreted as the date on which the note of 
June goth was accepted and as the date of the signature of the trade agree- 
ment. Towards the end of the period under review the Soviet Government, 
basing its contention on the references to “‘an armistice” and “‘general peace” 
put forward the thesis that the conditions could not become operative until 
they were more closely defined and that that definition could only be laid 
down by a political conference such as the British Government had once 
proposed. This proposition 1s, however, so obviously untenable that it is not 
expected that the Soviet Government will insist upon it; for one thing it is5 
tantamount to asserting that the conditions of an armistice do not come into 
force until the Peace Treaty is signed and the British proposal for a political 
conference was only put forward® as a definite step in securing peace on 
Russia’s western frontier; this state of affairs having been achieved, at any 


5 In another text this phrase read: ‘will insist upon it. It is. ..’. 
6 In the British communication of July 11, 1920, to the Soviet Government: see No. 59, 
note 6, 
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rate for the moment, the conditions of the British proposal no longer obtain. 
It is therefore probable that the agreement will be signed on the basis that 
the conditions of the note of June 3oth become operative at the date of signa- 
ture. 

‘Apart from the question of date the question of the closer definition of the 
conditions relating to propaganda and hostile activities has been discussed. 
The Soviet standpoint was at first that nothing should be inserted in the 
trade agreement over and above the actual wording of the agreement of 
June goth/July 7th. The British Government maintained that it was abso- 
lutely essential to define more closely our interpretation of the Soviet 
obligations. Eventually M. Krassin said that if the Bntish Government 
demanded the right to specify where propaganda and hostile action must 
cease, the Soviet Government must claim the same right. The British 
- Government conceded this point and it has now been referred to Moscow 
for final decision. 

‘The interpretation of the condition regarding the recognition of Russian 
debts created some discussion but as both parties agreed that detailed con- 
sideration must be deferred and the essential thing was to give some assurance 
to Russia’s foreign creditors that their claims would not be compromised 
by the proposed trading relations and which would help to create 
that atmosphere of good faith essential to recommencement of trade, 
the discussions resolved themselves into an attempt to find a satisfactory 
formula. 

‘(2) The present gold policy of the Treasury is to refuse all re-export 
licences for gold brought into this country and as the only purchasers of gold, 
other than the trade, are the Bank of England who purchase at the statutory 
Mint price of 775. gd. per ounce, this means that no gold offered on the market 
can obtain the world market price of 116s. per ounce unless it is given an 
export licence. M. Krassin understood that it was impossible to interfere 
with the British gold policy although he put forward a strong plea for the 
special treatment of Russia in view of the very exceptional circumstances of 
the case. Discussion is now confined to securing for Russian gold the most 
favoured nation treatment in London. As however the question largely 
depends on the Soviet title to the gold which is a matter for the courts to 
determine and depends largely upon the actual signature of the agreement, 
it is not intended at present that any very definitive clause about gold should 
be inserted in the agreement. 

‘(3) The question of the possible attachment of goods and gold exported 
from Russia by the action of the British Courts of Law also presents some 
difficulty. M. Krassin’s first proposal that special legislation should be 
enacted was completely unacceptable, it being pointed out to him that such 
a course was objectionable on principle as well as being physically im- 
practicable. The judgment of Mr. Justice Roche’? in which it was held that 
certain definitely identifiable goods manufactured in a definite factory 

7 Judgment given in the High Court of Justice, King’s Bench Division, on December 21, 
1920, in the case of Luther v. Sagor & Co.: see The Times, p. 19, of December 22. 
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within a specified period were the property of the original owners and that 
the purchasers of these goods from the Russian Trade Delegation must 
restore them accordingly, depended largely on the fact that the learned judge 
held that the British Government had not recognised the Soviet Government. 
In a subsequent speech in the House of Commons? Sir Robert Horne stated 
that if the Soviet Government is a de facto Government recognised by the 
British Government the Law Officers of the Crown consider that no action 
for attachment could lie, and referring to the specific case on which judgment 
had already been pronounced he stated that the signature of the trade agree- 
ment would constitute an entirely new set of facts “‘so far as the other Govern- 
ment’s claim to recognition as a de facto Government is concerned”’. In these 
circumstances M. Krassin has withdrawn his demand for special legislation, 
on the understanding that if the signature of the trade agreement is in- 
sufficient the British Government will take such action as will enable the 
Courts to hold that the Soviet Government is a de facto Government. 

‘The present position is then that a practical agreement has been reached 
on all points except that of the preamble defining the conditions of the agree- 
ment and that of the treatment of the gold. The former point has been re- 
ferred to Moscow, and if the Soviet Government accepts the British conten- 
tion it is not anticipated that the latter point will present any insuperable 
difficulty, and an early signature of the agreement may be anticipated. 
There is not at present however any indication of whether Moscow will 
accept or refuse. 


Foreign Office, December 30, 1920. 


‘Appendix 

‘Draft Trade Agreement between the Government of the Russian Socialist Federative 
Soviet Republic and His Britannic Majesty's Government 

“(Confidential.) 


‘Note-—Words printed within square brackets? are amendments of British 
draft as handed to Russians, 
Words printed in italics appear in the Russian draft only. 
Words underlined appear in the British draft only. 


‘British Amended Draf). ‘Russian Draft. 


December 14, 1920 


“Whereas it is desirable in the interests 
both of Russia and of the United King- 
dom that peaceful trade and commerce 
should be resumed forthwith between 
these countries, and whereas for this 
purpose it is necessary pending the con- 
clusion of a formal treaty between the 
Governments of these countries by 


“Whereas it is desirable in the interests 
both of Russia and of the United King- 
dom that peaceful trade and commerce 
should be resumed forthwith between 
these countries, and whereas for this 
purpose it is necessary pending the con- 
clusion of a formal general “Peace Treaty” 
between the Governments of these 


® See Parl. Debs., 5th ser., H. of C., vol. 136, cols. 1876-7. 
9 i.e. in this document square brackets are, exceptionally, as in the original. 
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which their economic and _ political 
relations shall be regulated in the future 
that a preliminary Agreement should be 
arrived at between the Government of 
the United Kingdom and the Russian 
Soviet Government. 

‘The aforesaid parties have according- 
ly entered into the present agreement 
for the resumption of trade and com- 
merce between the countries, which 
Agreement shall not be deemed to 
affect the view which either party may 
hold as to the legal status of the other. 


“The present Agreement shall remain 
in force, subject to the provisions of 
Article 7, so long as the conditions con- 
tained in the Agreement and those here- 
-inafter set forth are observed on both 
sides, namely :— 

‘(a) That each party refrains from 
hostile action or undertakings against 
the other and from conducting outside 
of their own borders any propaganda 
direct or indirect against the institu- 
tions of the other party and more 
particularly that the Soviet Govern- 
ment desists and refrains from under- 
taking or assisting any hostile action or 
propaganda in the United Kingdom or 
any part of the British Empire against 
the institutions of the British Empire 
and from any attempt by military, 
diplomatic action or propaganda to 
encourage any of the peoples of Asia in 
any form of hostile action against 
British interests or the British Empire, 
especially in the regions of the Cau- 
casus and Asia Minor, Persia, Afghani- 
stan and India, and also _ restrains 
Russian citizens from any such action or 
propaganda. 

‘(6) That all British subjects in 
Russia are permitted to return home 
and that all Russian citizens in Great 





countries, by which their economic and 
political relations shall be regulated in 
the future, that a preliminary Agreement 
should be arrived at between the Russian 
Soviet Government and the Govern- 
ment of the United Kingdom. 

‘The aforesaid parties have according- 
ly entered into the present Agreement 
for the resumption of Trade and com- 
merce between the countries, which 
Agreement shall not be deemed to affect 
the view which either party may hold 
as to the political status of the other. 

‘This Agreement 1s subject to the fulfilment 
of the conditions specified in the British nok 
of June 3zoth, 1920, and accepted in the 
telegram from the Russtan Sovret Government 
dated July 7th, 1920, with regard to the 
mutual cessation of hostilities and prope- 
ganda directed against the institutions or 
interests of the other party, the repatriation of 
prisoners, the recognition in principle of the 
liability of the Russian Soviet Government to 
pay compensation to private citizens who have 
supplied goods or services to Russia for which 
they have not been paid. All questions which 
may hereafter arise as to the interpretation or 
otherwise in connection with the satd cessation 
of hostilities, propaganda or repatriation of 
prisoners, as aforesatd, shall be referred to a 
special conference to be called by the satd two 
Governments immediately after the signing of 
this Agreement. 
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Britain or other parts of the British 
Empire who desire to return to Russia 
are similarly permitted to do so. 


‘In the event of the infringement by 
either party of any of the conditions 
contained in the Agreement, or of either 
of the stipulations set forth above, the 


other party shall have the right imme- 
diately to terminate the Agreement 
[without further notice, but in such 
event] the parties mutually undertake 
that they will afford all necessary 
facilities for the [winding up, in accord- 
ance with the principles of the Agree- 
ment, of any transactions entered into 
thereunder, ] and for the withdrawal and 
egress from their territories of the 
nationals of the other party and for the 
withdrawal of their movable property. 


‘I. Both parties agree [not to impose 
or maintain any form of blockade 
against each other and] to remove 
forthwith all obstacles hitherto placed 
in the way of the resumption of trade 
between the United Kingdom and 
Russia in any commodities which may 
be legally exported from or imported 
into their respective territories, or from 
any [other] foreign country, and not to 
exercise any discriminations against 
such trade, [including banking, credit 
and financial operations] as compared 
with that carried on with any other 
foreign country. [It is understood that 
nothing in this Article shall prevent 
either party from regulating the trade 
in arms and ammunition under general 
provisions of law which are applicable to 
the importofarms and ammunition from 
or their export to all foreign countries. ] 

‘Nothing in this Article shall be con- 
strued as overriding the provisions of 
any [general] International convention 
which is binding on either party by 
which the trade in any particular article 





‘In the event of the infringement by 
either party of any of the essential con- 
ditions contained in the Agreement, or of 
either of the stipulations above referred to, 
the other party shall have the right im- 
mediately to terminate the Agreement 
without further notice, t.e., from the date 
of the receipt of the satd notice no new trans- 
actions or contracts shall be permissible, but in 
such event the parties mutually under- - 
take that they will afford all necessary 
facilities for the winding up, in accord- 
ance with the provisions of this agreement 
hereinafter contained of any transactions 
entered into thereunder, prior to the re- 
ceipt of such notice, and for the withdrawal 
and egress from their territories of the 
nationals of the other party and for the 
withdrawal of their movable property. 


‘Clause I. Both parties agree to re- 
move and not to re-tmpose or maintain any 
form of blockade against each other and 
to remove forthwith all obstacles hither- 
to placed in the way of the resumption 
of trade between Russia and the United 
Kingdom in any commodities which 
may be legally exported from or im- 
ported into their respective territories to 
or from any other foreign country, and 
not to exercise any discrimination 
against such trade, including banking, 
credit and financial operations as com- 
pared with that carried on with any 
other foreign country, but subject to the 
special legislation of the respective countries. 
It is understood that nothing in this 
Article shall prevent either party from 
regulating the trade in arms and ammu- 
nition under any general provisions of its 
law which apply to the import or export of arms 
and ammunition from or to foreign countries. 

‘Nothing in this Article shall be con- 
strued as overriding the provisions of 
any general International Convention 
which is binding upon either party, by 
which the trade in any particular article 
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is [or may be regulated on humani- 
tarian grounds, including the preven- 
tion of diseases of animals or plants. ]} 

‘II. British and Russian merchant 
ships, their masters, crews and cargoes 
shall, in ports of Russia and of the 
United Kingdom respectively receive in 
all respects the treatment, privileges, 
facilities, immunities and _ protection 
which are usually accorded by the es- 
tablished practice of commercial nations 
to foreign merchant ships, their masters, 
crews and cargoes, visiting their ports, 
[including the facilities usually ac- 
corded in respect of coal and water, 
pilotage, berthing, dry docks, cranes, 
repairs, warehouses and generally all 
services, appliances and premises con- 
nected with merchant shipping. ] 

‘Provided that nothing in this Article 
shall impair the right of either party to 
take such precautions as are authorised 
by their respective laws with regard to 
the admission of aliens into their terri- 
tories. 


‘III. Each party may nominate such 
numbers of its nationals as may be 
agreed from time to time as being 
reasonably necessary to enable proper 
effect to be given to this Agreement, 
having regard to the conditions under 
which trade is carried on in its terri- 
tories, and the other party shall permit 
such persons to enter its territories and 
to sojourn and carry on trade there, 
provided that either party may restrict 
the admittance of any such persons into 
any specified areas, and may refuse 
admittance to or sojourn in its terri- 
tories to any individual who is persona 
non grata to itself, or who does not comply 
with this Agreement, or with the condi- 
tions precedent thereto. 


is regulated, on humanitarian grounds, 
including the prevention of diseases of 
animals and plants. 

‘Clause IT. Russian and British mer- 
chant ships, their masters, crews and 
cargoes shall, in ports of Russia and of 
the United Kingdom respectively, re- 
ceive in all respects the treatment, 
privileges, facilities, immunities and 
protection which areusually accorded by 
the established practice of commercial 
nations to foreign merchant ships, their 
masters, crews and cargoes, visiting their 
ports, including the facilities usually 
accorded in respect of coal and water, 
pilotage, berthing, dry docks, cranes, 
repairs, warehouses and generally all 
Services, appliances and premises con- 
nected with merchant shipping. 

‘Provided that nothing in this Article 
shall impair the right of either party to 
take such precautions as are authorised 
by their respective laws with regard to 
theadmission ofaliensinto their territory. 

‘The British Government will forthwith 
remove all mines which may have been laid by 
the British Fleet on sea passages to ports and 
shores of the Russian Republic and wiil also 
give the Russian Government all possible 
assistance in respect to the clearing up of all 
mines or minefields laid by other countries in 
the said sea passages. 

“Clause III, Each party may nomin- 
ate such numbers of its nationals as may 
be agreed from time to time as being 
reasonably necessary to enable proper 
effect to be given to this agreement, 
having regard to the conditions under 
which trade is carried on in its tern- 
tories, and the other party shall permit 
such persons to enter its territories, and 
to sojourn and carry on trade there, 
provided that either party may restrict 
the admittance of any such persons into 
any specified areas, and may refuse 
admittance to or sojourn in its termi- 
tories to any individual who is persona 
non grata to itself, or who does not com- 
ply with this Agreement, or with the 
conditions precedent thereto. 
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‘Persons admitted in pursuance of this 
Article into the territories of either party 
shall, while sojourning therein for pur- 
poses of trade, be exempted from all 
compulsory services whatsoever, whether 
civil, naval, military or other, and from 
all contribution whether pecuniary or 
in kind imposed as an equivalent for 
personal service and shall have right of 
e ; 
‘Persons admitted into Russia under 
this Agreement shall be permitted freely 
to import commodities destined solely 
for their household use or consumption. 


‘IV. Either party may appoint one or 
more official agents to reside and exer- 
cise their functions in the territories of 
the other, who shall enjoy all the rights 
and immunities set forth in the preced- 
ing Article, and also immunity from 
arrest, provided that either party may 
refuse to admit any individual as an 
official agent who is persona non grata to 
itself, or may require the other party to 
withdraw him should it find it necessary 
to do so on grounds of public interest or 
security. Such agents shall have access 
to the authorities of the country in 
which they sojourn for the purpose of 
facilitating the carrying out of this 
Agreement and of protecting the in- 
terests of their nationals. 


‘Official agents shall be at liberty to 
cominunicate freely with their own 
Government by telegraph and wireless 


‘Persons admitted in pursuance of this 
Article into the territories of either party 
shall, while sojourning therein for pur- 
poses of trade, be exempted from all 
compulsory service whatsoever, whether 
civil, naval, military or other, and from 
any contributions, whether pecuniary 
or in kind, imposed as an equivalent 
[f] or personal service and shall have 
right of egress. 

‘Persons admitted into Russia under 
this Agreement shall be permitted freely 
to import commodities destined solely 
for their household use or consumption 
to an amount not exceeding thetr actual needs. 

‘Clause IV. Either party may appoint 
one or more official plenipotentiary agents 
to reside and exercise their functions in 
the territories of the other, who shall 
enjoy allrightsandimmunitiessetforthin 
the preceding Article, and also such privi- 
leges as are granted to public Ministers by 
the Diplomatic Privileges Act of 1703[1708]"°, 
including immunity from arrest and search, 
provided that either party may refuse 
to admit any individual as an official 
plenipotentiary agent who is persona non 
grata to itself or may require the other 
party to withdraw him should it find it 
necessary to do so on grounds of public 
interest or security, in which case the 
respective Governments must produce in 
writting detailed reasons for such request. 
Such agents shall have access to the 
authorities of the country in which they 
sojourn, in accordance with the rules and 
customs existing for relations between repre- 
sentatives of foreign governments and the 
Government or officials of the respective 
countries, for the purpose of facilitating 
the carrying out of this Agreement and 
of protecting the interests of their 
nationals. 

‘Official plenipotentiary agents will be 
exempt in the respective countries from 
government and local government taxation. 

‘Official plenipotentiary agents shall be 
at liberty to communicate freely with 
their own Government and with other 


10 Printed in British and Foreign State Papers, vol. i, part ii, pp. 993-5- 
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telegraphy in cypher and to receive and 
despatch couriers with sealed bags sub- 
ject to a limitation of 3 kilogrammes 
per week, which shall be exempt from 
examination. 

‘(Telegrams and radiotelegrams of 
official agents shall enjoy any right of 


priority over private messages that may 
be generally accorded to messages of the 


official representative of foreign Govern- 
ments in the United Kingdom and 
Russia respectively. ] 

‘The official agents shall be the com- 
petent authorities to visa the passports 
of persons seeking admission in pur- 
suance of the preceding Article into the 
territories of the parties. 

‘V. Each party undertakes generally 
to ensure that persons admitted into its 
territories under the two preceding 
Articles shall enjoy all protection, rights 
and facilities which are necessary to 
enable them to carry on trade. 


‘They shall be at liberty to communi- 
cate freely by post, telegraph and wire- 
less telegraphy, and to use telegraph 
codes under the conditions and subject 
to the regulations laid down in the 
International Telegraph Convention of 
St. Petersburg, 1875 (Lisbon Revision 
of 1908)."" 

‘Each party undertakes to account for 
and to pay all balances due to the other 
in respect of terminal and transit tele- 
grams and in respect of transit letter 
mails, in accordance with the provisions 
of the International Telegraph Conven- 
tion and Regulations and of the Con- 
vention and Regulations of the Universal 
Postal Union respectively. 


representatives of their Governments tn other 
countries by post, telegraph and wireless 
telegraphy, in code or cypher, and to 
receive and despatch couriers with 
sealed bags subject to a limitation of 
3 kilogrammes per courier, which shall be 
exempt from examination. Telegrams 
and radios of official plenipotentiary agents 
have the right of priority before any other 
private telegraphic and wireless messages. 


‘The official plenipotentiary agents shall 
be the competent authorities to visa 
passports of persons seeking admittance 
in pursuance of the preceding Article 
into the territories of the other party. 

‘Clause V. Each party undertakes to 
ensure generally that persons admitted 
into its territories under the two preced- 
ing Articles shall enjoy all the protec- 
tion, rights and facilities which are 
necessary to enable them to carry on 
trade, but subject to the special legislation 
of the respective country. 

‘They shall be at liberty to communi- 
cate freely by post, telegraph and wire- 
less telegraphy, and to use telegraph 
codes under the conditions and subject 
to the regulations laid down in the 
International Telegraph Convention of 
St. Petersburg, 1875 (Lisbon Revision 
of 1908)."' 

‘Each party undertakes to account for 
and to pay all balances due to the other 
in respect of terminal and transit tele- 
grams and in respect of transit letter 
mails, in accordance with the provisions 
of the International Telegraph Conven- 
tion and Regulations and of the Con- 
vention and Regulations of the Universal 
Postal Union respectively. 

‘The above balances when due will be 
paid in the currency of either party at the 
option of the receiving party. 

‘Clause VI. Both contracting parties agree 


1 The Convention of St. Petersburg of 1875 is printed in British and Foreign State Papers, 
vol. Ixvi, pp. 19-87; for the Lisbon Revision of 1908 see op. cit., vol. cil, pp. 214-340. 
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“VI. Passports, documents of identity, 
Powers of Attorney and similar docu- 
ments issued or certified by the com- 
petent authorities in either country for 
the purpose of enabling trade to be 
carried on in pursuance of this Agree- 
ment shall be treated in the other 
country as if they were issued or certi- 
fied by the authorities of a recognised 
foreign Government. 


‘VII. Either party shall at any time 
be entitled to give notice of its intention 
to terminate the provisions of articles I 
to VI and on the expiration of [six 
months] from the date of such notice 
these Articles shall terminate accord- 
ingly. [During the currency of this 
notice, all these provisions shall con- 
tinue in force and no obstacles shall be 
placed in the way of the initiating of 
new transactions thereunder, provided 
that such transactions are to be com- 
pleted within the six months.] The 


parties mutually undertake that, in the 
event of the termination of these Articles 


under the provisions of this article they 
will afford all necessary facilities for the 
winding up of any transactions entered 
into thereunder [and for the completion 
of any transactions entered into before 
the notice of termination was given 
under this Article] and for the with- 
drawal and egress from that territory 
of the nationals of the other party and 
for the withdrawal of their movable 
property. 





simultaneously with the conclusion of the 
present Trade Agreement to renew unhindered 
exchange of private, postal and telegraphic 
correspondence between both countries as well 
as despatch and acceptance of wireless 
messages, parcels by post and passenger 
traffic in accordance with the rules and regu- 
lations which were in existence up to 1914. 

‘Clause VII. Passports, documents of 
identity, Powers of Attorney, and similar 
documents issued or certified by com- 
petent authorities in either country for 
the purpose of enabling trade to be 
carried on in pursuance of this Agree- 
ment, or otherwise, shall be treated in the 
other country as if they were issued or 
certified by the authorities of a recog- 
nised foreign Government. 


‘Clause VIII, Either party shall at 
any time be entitled to give notice of its 
intention to terminate the provisions of 
this Agreement and on the expiration of 
twelve months from the service of such 
notice this Agreement shall terminate 
accordingly. During the currency of the 
said notice, all these provisions shall 
continue in force and no obstacle shall 
be placed in the way of the initiating of 
new transactions thereunder provided 
that such transactions are to be com- 
pleted within the said éwelve months. 

‘The parties mutually undertake that 
in the event of the termination of the 
Agreement under the provisions of this 
Article they will afford all necessary 
facilities for the winding up of any 
transactions entered into under this agree- 
ment and for the completion of any 
transactions which may have been entered 
into before the notice of the termination 
shall have been given under this article, 
and for the withdrawal and egress from 
their territory of the nationals of the 
other party and for the withdrawal of 
their movable property, legally acquired 
after the concluston of this agreement. And 
each party agrees not to apply to the property, 
goods, funds and ships of the nationals of the 
other any legislation or orders in repression of 
the trade contemplated under this agreement. 
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‘VIII. It is agreed that all claims of 
either party or of its nationals against 
the other party, in respect of property 
or rights, or in respect of obligations 
incurred by the existing or former 
Governments of either country, shall be 
equitably dealt with in the Treaty re- 
ferred to in the preamble. 

‘In the meantime and without pre- 
judice to the above stipulations the 
Russian Soviet Government declares 
that it recognises its liability to pay 
compensation to British subjects in 
respect of goods which have been sup- 
plied or services which have been ren- 
dered to it or to any former Government 
of Russia for which payment has not 
been made, and also for goods which 
have been supplied or services which 
have been rendered to Russian citizens 
for which payment had not been made, 
where the failure to pay is attributable 
to the Russian revolution or to any act 
of the Soviet Government. The detailed 
mode of discharging this liability shall 
be regulated by the Treaty referred toin 
the preamble. 

‘The British Government makes a 
corresponding declaration. 

‘It is clearly understood that the above 
declarations in no way imply that the 
claims referred to therein will have pre- 
ferential treatment in the final treaty, as 
compared with any other classes of 
claims which are to be dealt with in 
that Treaty. 

‘IX. In consideration of the declara- 
tion in the preceding Article the British 
Government hereby declare that they 


will not initiate any steps with a view to 
attach or to take possession of any gold, 
securities or commodities not being 





‘Clause IX. The British Govern- 
ment declares that it will not initiate or 
take or encourage any steps with a view to 
attaching or taking possession of any 
gold, funds, securities or commodities, 
which may be exported from Russia in 
payment for imports or security for such 
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articles identifiable as the property of 
the British Government which may be 


exported from Russia in payment for 
imports or as securities for such pay- 
ment. 


‘X. The Russian Soviet Government 
undertakes to make no claim to dispose 
in any way of the funds of the late Im- 
perial and Provisional Russian Govern- 
ments in London. The British Govern- 
ment gives a corresponding undertaking 
as regards British Government funds in 
Petrograd. This Article is not to preju- 
dice the inclusion in the formal Treaty 
referred to in the preamble of any pro- 


vision dealing with the subject matter of 
this Article. 





‘XI. Proposed British amendment :— 
[The British Government declare that 
they will not pass any special legislation 
not applicable to other countries against 
precious metals from Russia whether 


specie (other than British or Allied) or 


payment, or of any movable or immovable 
property which may belong to the Russtan 
Soviet Government, within the boundaries of 
the United Kingdom or on the ground of any 
claim against Russian citizens or against the 
Russian Soviet Government or against former 
Governments of Russta. 

“The British Government agrees within one 
month from the date of the signing of the 
Trade Agreement to introduce in Parliament 
a special moratorium bill which shall provide 
Sor the postponement till this question has 
been regulated by future peace conference, of 
any legal action in England to recover any 
claims of the British Government or of private 
persons or company of British nationality 
against the Russian State or Russian 
nationals as well as of the issuing of writ 
or attachments of property or goods arising 
out of the above mentioned legal actions. In 
the case of the passing of such a bill through 
Parliament the Russian Government under- 
takes to pass a similar law with respect to any 
claims which may be lodged in Russia 
against the British Government or British 
nationals. 

‘Clause X. The Russian Soviet 
Government undertakes to make no 
claim to dispose in any way of the funds 
of the late Imperial or Provisional 
Russian Governments in London. The 
British Government gives a correspond- 
ing undertaking as regards British 
Government funds in Petrograd. This 
Article is not to prejudice the inclusion 
in the General Peace Treaty referred to in 
the preamble of any provision dealing 
with the subject matter of this Article. 
Both parties undertake not to transfer to any 
other claimants the above-mentioned funds, or 
any other property. They also undertake to 
take effective steps to protect such funds and 
property pending the conclusion of the said 
General Peace Treaty. 

“Clause XI. The British Government 
declares that it will not pass any special 
legislation or make an order specially 
applicable to Russia and not applicable to 
other countries against the importation 
into Great Britain, storing there, analysing, 
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bullion or manufactures and will not 
requisition such metals under existing 


powers. ]’ 


refining, melting, disposing of and mortgaging 
of precious metals, whether specie 
(other than British or Allied) or bullion 
or manufactures and that they will not 
under any existing or future powers, 
requisition any such metals so imported. 

‘Clause XII. The Britesh Government, 
with a view to assisting trade between Russia 
and Great Britain, further declares that, as 
regards Russtan gold (whether bullion or 
specie) imported into Great Britawn by 
Russia, in its dealings under the powers and 
provisions of this agreement the satd British 
Government will grant to the official plen- 
potentiary agents of the Russian Government 
in Great Britain or to the person or persons or 
Bank nominated by them a General License 
giving them liberty from time to time to 
export the same from Great Britain; but the 
British Government shall always have the 
option to be declared within seven days from 
an intimation from the said official plem- 
potentiary agents of their intention to export 
any of the said gold to purchase the same at 
the price for the time being obtainable for gold 
in the open market in any other countries. 

‘Clause XIII. Both contracting parties 
agree, with reference to the goods exported 
from the date of this Agreement from Russia 
to Great Britain and from Great Britain to 
Russia, not to use the rights to buy or te 
requisition such goods at fixed prices. If, tn 
case of the goods imported from one country 
into another agreement as to payment at which 
these goods can be requisitioned could not be 
arrived at, then the country from which these 
goods were imported has the right of tmme- 
diate export of such goods from the other 
country and without payment for such export 
licenses or any tax whatever; both contracting 
parties agree to issue such export licenses with- 
out any hindrance whatever at the first request 
of the official plenipotentiary of the other 
country. 

‘Clause XIV. This Agreement is drawn 
up and signed in the Russian and English 
languages, both texts being considered 
authentic for all purposes.’ 
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No. 102 


1.c.P. 148B] Draft! Secretary’s Notes of a Conference of British Ministers 
with the Head of the Russian Trade Delegation, held in Mr. Bonar Law’s 
Room at the House of Commons, on Tuesday, December 21st, 1920 at 


6.45 p.m. 


PRESENT: British Empire: The Rt. Hon. D. Lloyd George, O.M., M.P. (in the 
Chair); The Rt. Hon. A. Bonar Law, M.P., Lord Privy Seal; The 
Rt. Hon. Sir Robert Horne, G.B.E., K.C., M.P., President of the 
Board of Trade; Sir Hubert Llewellyn Smith, G.C.B., Board of Trade; 
Sir S. J. Chapman, K.C.B., O.B.E., Board of Trade. 


Russta: M. Krassin, M. Klischko, Mr. Ellis. 


The following were also present. 
Mr. E, F. Wise, C.B., Mr. Philip Kerr, C.H., Lieut.-Col. Sir M. P. A. Hankey, 
G.C.B., Secretary, Cabinet; Mr. A. J. Sylvester, C.B.E. 
INTERPRETER: Mr. Peters. 


Mr. Lioyp GeorcE asked M. Krassin if he would state what were the main 
heads under which there was a difference of opinion between the 

Trading rela- two Governments. 

tions with M. Krassin said they were four in number as follows:— 


Russia 
(1) The Preamble: 
(2) Guarantees to the effect that goods sent to this country by the Soviet 
Government would not be arrested: 
(3) The question of gold—in connection with (2): 
(4) The period of the agreement and the conditions of its termination and 
denunciation. 


The object of the Preamble, according to the wording of the British 
Government, was to form the basis of a Trading Agreement. He 
wished to point out that the basis for this Agreement was laid down 
by the Note of the 30th June by the British Government itself. At 
the meeting on the 29th June? the British Prime Minister stated that if the 
Soviet Government accepted all the conditions that were to be laid down in 
a Note to be transmitted to them, then all the conditions for the conclusion 
ofa Trading Agreement would be fulfilled. On the 8th [7th] July the Soviet 
Government sent to Spa a telegram in which it accepted in their entirety the 
conditions set forth by the British Government. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE asked M. Krassin if he would explain the difference 
between the present proposals and the Agreement itself. He suggested that 
each of the four questions enumerated by M. Krassin should be dealt with 
separately, commencing first of all, with the Preamble. It was not merely 
that the British Government accepted the proposals contained in the Note 


(a) The 
Preamble 


1 Thus in filed copy. These draft notes were subsequently approved by M. Krassin and 
agreed as the final text. 2 See No. 37. 
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ofthe goth June, but they were actually proposed by the British Govern- 
ment. 
M. Krassin replied that everything that was underlined in the copy before 
Mr. Lloyd George? was not contained in the Note of goth June. 
Mr. Lioyp GEorGE enquired what was the part objected to in the 
following :-— 
‘That each party refrains from hostile action or undertakings against 
the other and from conducting outside of their own borders any (official) 
propaganda direct or indirect against the institutions of the other party 
and more particularly that the Soviet Government deststs and refrains from 
undertakings or assisting any hostile action or propaganda in the United Kingdom 
or any part of the British Emptre against the institutions of the British Empire and 
Srom any attempt by military, diplomatic or any other form of action or propaganda 
to encourage any of the peoples of Asia in any form of hostile action against 
British interests or the British Empire, especially in the regions of the Caucasus 
and Asia Minor, Persta, Afghanistan and India, and also restrains Russian citizens 
from any such action or propaganda,’ 


M. Krassin replied that the first objection was that if the British Government 

(b) Propaganda wished to make specific mention of countries in which it was 
considered its interest might be threatened by Russian pro- 

paganda, and was not content with the general provisions relating to Asia, 

then obviously, the Russian Soviet Government had an equal right to make 

specific mention of countries where it feared similar action on the part of the 

British Government. 

Mr. Lioyp GEorGE said that there was no objection at all to that. 


M. Krassin thought this was a question which should be discussed, not at 
_, a Trade Conference, but at a Special Conference to be convoked 
(c) Special fo. that purpose 
Conference : : ; a 
Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said he did not mind their mentioning any 
countries they wished in the least. 

M. Krassin pointed out that, unfortunately, he was personally unable to 
do that, as he was not competent to deal with these political questions. He 
therefore suggested that this work should be separated from that of concluding 
purely a Trading Agreement. A general undertaking not to carry on pro- 
paganda had already been given. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorGE pointed out that there was nothing in the present 
Draft which was not included in the original Agreement. It was perfectly 
true, however, that we had specified particular countries, but that was 
because undoubtedly a good deal of hostile propaganda had been carried 
on in those particular areas against British interests. Mr. Lloyd George said 
that he was not challenging the right of the Soviet Government to do this 
before the Agreement came into operation, whether it was desirable or not 
was another matter. But there was no doubt at all that there was a good deal 


3 Italicized in the extract below: cf. the drafts of agreement in the Introductory Note 
above. 
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of hostile propaganda in India, Afghanistan, Persia, Asia Minor, and the 
Caucasus, although in the case of the latter it was rather directed against the 
Georgian Government. In the case of the others, however, it was directed 
against Great Britain. All the British Government asked was that this hostile 
propaganda should cease in those particular countries. It would be almost 
impossible for him to get an Agreement of this kind through unless those who 
were specially interested in those particular countries were satisfied that 
hostile propaganda would cease. 

M. Krassin said that his objection was not in regard to individual countries. 
For example, in Persia, the Soviet Government might quite well conduct 
propaganda against the interests of the British Government; on the other 
hand, to take another example, the British Government might conduct 
hostile propaganda in Asia Minor against Soviet Russia, and might urge 
Mustapha Kemal to attack the Azerbaijan Republic. M. Krassin considered 
that these were really subjects for a Special Conference. He had not the least 
doubt that, at such a Conference, agreement on all those questions would 
easily be reached. If to-day the British Government wished to specify 
individual countries, then Soviet Russia must also have the same right. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said ‘Certainly there is no objection to your naming 
every country in the world.’ 

M. Krassin considered that this was for a Conference of diplomats. 

Mr. LiLoyp GEorcE pointed out that the original Agreement, after all, 
bound both parties not to carry on any hostile propaganda against each 
other’s interests. We had, however, since then received evidence of hostile 
propaganda against our interests in the particular countries mentioned; 
therefore, we wished to specify those cases. We were not altering the Agree- 
ment in any way, we merely asked that Bolshevik agents should desist from 
active operation against us. The convocation of a Special Conference, as 
suggested by M. Krassin, would mean postponing the whole thing. He had 
previously suggested that there should be a Conference in London in the 
summer—a Conference to make peace. All he received was a despatch of 
a not very conciliatory nature from M. Chicherin. Mr. Lloyd George said 
that he had succeeded in getting France, Italy, Roumania, and Poland to 
agree to this Conference. Thus they would have had [m]Jany of the Powers 
of Europe there meeting to discuss, amongst other things, the question of a 
permanent peace. Yet all that was rejected, very flippantly as he thought. 
To call a Special Conference was no substitute for trade or for peace. He 
was afraid that the British Government would have to stand by the question 
of specifying particular countries. If there was any particular country that 
was objected to, such as, for instance, the Caucasus, then he might not press 
that. 

M. Krassin said that, from the moment this Agreement was signed, of 
course the Soviet Government would cease all propaganda in Persia, 
Afghanistan, India, and the other countries.—(Mr. Lloyd George inter- 
polated ‘Against British interests’?)—-M. Krassin said ‘Yes’; but if the 
British Government specified certain countries, then the Soviet Government 
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must also be permitted to do so, and for that a Special Conference was 
required composed of diplomats. 

Mr. Lioyp GEorGcE asked why a Special Conference was necessary to 
specify countries? If M. Chicherin said there was [sic] certain countries in 
which we were organising opposition to Soviet Russia—if M. Chicherin said 
we were organising an attack by Mustapha Kemal on Azerbaijan, then he 
had never heard of it; nor had any of his colleagues. But why could not all 
that be specified, if it was really wanted? 

M. Krassin said he understood the position to be as follows:—The British 
Government did not object to countries being specified in general by the 
Russian Soviet Government, but that it objected to this being done by a 
Special Conference, and insisted on it being done here and now. 

Mr. Lioyp GEorcE said that if they were going to have a Special Con- 
ference, that meant that they were putting off the Trading Agreement. They 
could not have a Trading Agreement and then say that certain questions 
were to be decided at a Special Conference. These questions should be 
settled before they had a Trading Agreement of any sort or kind. Without 
that he could not carry the Agreement through the House of Commons. 

M. Krassin observed that, if the Soviet Government bound itself not to 
undertake propaganda and hostile action in any country in the world what- 
ever, then he did not see why the British Government should insist on the 
mention of specific countries. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE replied that it was because we had discovered that 
hostile propaganda had been carried on against us in those countries. He 
did not press the point in regard to the Caucasus, as he understood there was 
some objection to that on account of its being part of the Russian Empire 
before the War; but as far as Asia Minor, Persia, Afghanistan, and India 
were concerned, we should have to specify them because there had un- 
doubtedly been action against us in those countries. 

M. Krassin asked if this was before the Trading Agreement was signed. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said ‘Yes’. 

We had promised not to sign the Trade Agreement until its terms had been 
made known to the House. The House of Commons was rising on Thursday 
and would not meet again until February 15th. Unless the House, therefore, 
could be informed on the following day, no Trade Agreement could be 
completed until it re-assembled. 

M. Krassin declared that the difficulty was purely formal and that there 
was no real difficulty at all. If the Soviet Government gave a guarantee that 
in no country in the world would it conduct propaganda, and that naturally 
would include the countries specified by the British Government, he thought 
that would be sufficient. The Soviet Government could not agree that the 
right to specify countries should be one-sided. 

Mr. Lioyp GEorcE repeated that the British Government had no objec- 
tion to the Soviet Government making specific references to any individual 
country. 

M. Krassin said that he was unable to give a final reply at present, as he 
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would have to consult his Government, and he was not sure that they would 
be able to specify any individual countries without a Special Conference. 
The matter would, therefore, have to remain in abeyance until he got a reply 
from Moscow. 

Mr. Lioyp GeEorcE said that if the Soviet Government could not see their 
way to accept this Agreement, it would be useless conducting any further 
trade negotiations, certainly not until February 15th, when the House met 
again. It would be very difficult, if not impossible, for the Government to go 
back upon any statement which they made to the House, and upon which 
they would undoubtedly have the sanction of the House on the following day. 

M. Krassin regretted that these questions should be stated in the form of 
an ultimatum just before the prorogation of Parliament. He would, how- 
ever, do all in his power to obtain a reply from Moscow, though, of course, 
he was limited by physical conditions. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE pointed out that these negotiations had been going 
on for months. He did not wish to distribute blame or to impute it, but 
he thought these negotiations should come to an end one way or another. 
He had been putting off Parliament week by week by telling them that he 
was going to make a statement, and he was actually pledged to do it before 
the House adjourned. If the terms of the Agreement were given to the House 
it would be practically asking the House either to sanction or to reject it. 
We could not go back upon anything that was sanctioned by the House of 
Commons. That was one of our difficulties. He recognised, on the other 
hand, however, that M. Krassin had also had his difficulties, especially in 
view of the fact that he was negotiating on behalf of a Government which 
was thousands of miles away. 


M. Krassin said that the second difficulty was the clause in regard to the 
(d) Restrictions Yestriction of propaganda by private Russian citizens. He said 
of propaganda _ that he felt it was quite impossible to restrain private citizens 
by private — from conducting propaganda. He doubted if any Government 
Russian citizens could give such an undertaking. 

Mr. Lioyp GEorGE agreed. He asked M. Krassin if the following para- 
graph would meet the case:— 


‘It is understood that the term “conducting any official propaganda’”’ 
includes the giving by either party of assistance or encouragement to any 
propaganda conducted outside its own territories. The parties undertake 
forthwith to give all necessary instructions to their nationals to conform 
to the stipulations undertaken above.’ 


Continuing, Mr. Lloyd George said that we could not prevent individual 
Englishmen going out to conduct propaganda in any particular country, but 
we could undertake not to give him any encouragement or assistance. In 
so doing we were binding ourselves to exactly the same thing as we proposed 
to the Soviet Government. 

M. Krassin thought that this undertaking might be acceptable, although 
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he had only just seen it for the first time and was not quite prepared to express 
a final opinion. He considered the wording of the clause would be one of 
those questions for consideration at the proposed Special Conference com- 
posed of diplomats. 

Mr. Lioyp GEorGE again asked why it was necessary to have a Special 
Conference. It simply meant putting off the conclusion of the Trading 
Agreement. The question for M. Krassin to decide was whether it was worth 
his while to defer putting off the Trading Agreement until after February 
15th. If that was the case, then we could consider whether it was desirable 
to have a Special Conference, in the meantime, but we could sign no Trading 
Agreement except on the conditions put forward. 

M. Krassin enquired whether the new clause was put forward in the form 
of an ultimatum. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE replied that he would welcome any suggestion or 
alteration which M. Krassin cared to put forward. Sir Robert Horne had 
to make a statement to the House on the following day and, although in 
form this new clause was not an ultimatum, it really meant that we could not 
go back upon it whilst Parliament was in recess. 

M. Krassin declared that he could only repeat that he would give a general 
guarantee that they would not undertake any hostile propaganda in any 
countries at all, and that the question of specifying individual countries 
could be settled by a Special Conference later. 

Mr. Lioyp GEorGE pointed out that that put off the whole Trading 
Agreement, and he was anxious that M. Krassin should realise that. 

M. Krassin said he would like to point [? out] that not only the Russian 
Soviet Government but the Russian people, who were most interested in this 
question, were convinced in June last that an Agreement had been reached 
on perfectly definite conditions. An ultimatum had been presented by the 
British Government to the Soviets which had been accepted by them in its 
entirety. Now, six months had elapsed and new conditions had been inserted. 

Mr. Lioyp GEorGE denied that any new conditions had been inserted. 
It was true, for instance, that mention had been made of the Caucasus, but 
the Caucasus existed before last July, and was then and always had been 
part of Asia. 

M. Krassin said that the Soviet Government had the impression that the 
more conditions the Soviet Government accepted the more new conditions 
would be forthcoming for them to accept. 

Mr. Lioyp GEorGE again repeated that no new conditions had been 
inserted. It was true they had specified particular countries, but if there was 
any special objection to the inclusion of the Caucasus on the ground that it 
was part of the old Russian Empire, then he did not press that. 

M. Krassin said that he thought the question of private citizens, pre- 
viously mentioned, was something new. 

Mr. Bonar Law said that M. Krassin’s argument amounted to this, that 
we should not alter the wording of the Note of June goth, but accept that as 
the Agreement. 
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M. Krassin replied that that was his proposal,—to accept the Note of 
June goth in its entirety. 

Mr. Bonar Law pointed out that in that case there would be no machinery 
to work it. 

M. Krassin replied that undoubtedly machinery would be required, and 
more elaborate machinery than that proposed by the British Government. 
It was precisely in order to set up this more elaborate machinery that he had 
proposed a Special Conference. He thought this would be absolutely neces- 
sary if the preamble was inserted as suggested by the British Government. 

Mr. Lioyp GeEorcE said that a Conference to discuss details meant that 
there could be no trading until that Conference had settled the details. 

Mr. Bonar Law pointed out that it had always been understood that the 
Note of June goth was only the basis of a Trading Agreement. 

M. Krassin agreed. That was why the preamble, as suggested by the 
Soviet Government, referred to it as the basis, and then after that would 
follow the actual clauses of the Trading Agreement itself. 

Mr. Bonar Law said, assuming this point in regard to hostile propaganda 
was covered by a general wording, and supposing the Government of India, 
for instance, which was more or less independent, said ‘We want to have this 
undertaking in black and white if this applies to us’, what was the objection? 

M. Krassin thought that, during the two or three weeks that would elapse 
before a Conference was called, a general undertaking would be sufficient. 


M. Krassin then referred to the question of private debts. 

(ey Piibaiadesis Mr. Lioyp GEorGE enquired if that question was not covered 
by the Note of June goth. He pointed out that the Note of 

June goth laid it down that compensation was payable to private citizens 
who supplied goods to Russia, for which they had not received payment. 

M. Krassin replied that in the new version it was stated that the Soviet 
Government had to pay for goods supplied to private Russian citizens, i.e. if 
a British firm supplied goods, say, to Denikin, or to Wrangel, or to members 
of the former Royal family, then the Soviet Government would be compelled 
to pay. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said that he did not agree. The arrangement certainly 
did not apply to Denikin or Wrangel. 

M. Krassin thought, therefore, that he had better put a line against that 
particular wording, and return to the wording of the Note of goth June. 

Sir RoBerT Horne considered it was highly probable that some such case 
as the following might be made in Parliament:—Supposing Lloyd’s Bank 
advanced funds to a Russian Bank whilst the war was in progress, and the 
Soviet Government confiscated all those funds in the Russian Bank, thereby 
rendering it unable to pay to Lloyds Bank the debt which it owed: that was 
an act of the Soviet Government which made it impossible for the private 
citizen in Russia to pay the debt which he owed to the British citizen. That 
was a service rendered to Russia during the time of war which was covered 
as we contended by the words of the Note of goth June. 
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M. Krassin considered that each case should be taken separately. As 
regards the case just cited by Sir Robert Horne where Lloyds Bank advanced 
money to a Russian Bank, he begged to assure the British Government that 
most of the clients of Lloyds Bank were at the present moment, either in 
London or in Paris, and they were in a sufficiently strong financial position 
to pay the debts which the Russian Bank owed. 

Mr. Bonar Law observed that they might be at Paris, but they had no 
assets with them. 

M. KuisHKko added that they had taken their assets with them. 

M. Krassin said that there might be individual cases where the Soviet 
Government would have to recognise the claim in connection with such 
debts. 

Mr. Lioyp GeEorcE said that he now knew what were M. Krassin’s views, 
and he would discuss the matter with his colleagues. 

He then enquired what was M. Krassin’s next point. 


M. Krassin replied to the effect that he proposed a Moratorium Bill pro- 
Uf) Proposed viding that the goods, including gold, which were imported 
Moratorium Bill LY the Soviet Government into this country should not be 

subject to systematic confiscation, attachment, or arrest, on 
the part of the Courts. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said that we could not do that at present, because 
Parliament would not be sitting. Such a question could not be introduced 
in Parliament until March in any case. 

M. Krassin said that that simply meant that until March trade would 
have to be conducted on a limited scale. He did not consider that in itself 
a misfortune, because properly speaking trade on a large scale would only 
commence with the opening of navigation. 

Mr. Lioyp GEorGE pointed out that once the agreement was signed, 
M. Krassin would be in a different position in the Courts, because up to the 
present there was no recognition of the Soviet Government. Once we had 
entered into an agreement with the Soviet Government, they would be in 
the same position as any other country—France, Germany, the United 
States or anybody else. 

M. Krassin said from the negotiations which had been taking place 
between Sir Robert Horne and himself, he had certainly obtained the im- 
pression that Sir Robert Horne considered that no act of H.M. Government 
could influence the decision of the Courts. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said that there would be a great difference in the 
attitude of the Courts as between a Government which had been recognised 
in an agreement, and one which had not. Therefore, once the Trading 
Agreement was signed the Soviet Government would be in a much better 
position so far as their status in the Courts was concerned. He repeated that 
there was a great difference between a Government which had recognised 
an agreement, and one which had not. He enquired of Mr. Ellis if that was 
not the case. 
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Mr. E us replied that that was the point upon which Mr. Justice Roche 
had given judgment. 

SR Robert Horne pointed out that the Court was always influenced by 
a fact. The judgment of to-day was given because it was said: ‘As a matter 
of fact you are not a Government recognised by the British Government. 
But if you make an agreement, you will then be a Government recognised 
by Great Britain, the facts will be altered, and the Court will decide upon 
these facts, and not upon the facts that now exist.” What M. Krassin had 
put to him was that the Courts should be influenced in order to alter the 
legal rights of our citizens, and that was a thing we could not do. 

Mr. Exuis said that Mr. Justice Roche had had before him a letter from 
the Foreign Office, which stated that: ‘H.M. Government assented to the 
claim of the Delegation to represent in this country a State Government of 
Russia.” He had also had another letter which stated ‘H.M. Government 
has regarded M. Krassin as free from the processes of the Courts, and for a 
limited purpose that which M. Krassin represents is a State Government of 
Russia. H.M. Government had never officially recognised the Soviet 
Government in any way.’ 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE pointed out that what was now under consideration 
was an agreement between the two Governments. It not only dealt with 
trade, but with the repatriation of prisoners, cessation of propaganda, and 
cessation of hostilities: that was a very different thing. 


M. Krassin said that he quite understood the position would be improved 
by the signing of the Agreement. At the same time, however, 
there could be no certainty as to the attitude the Courts were 
likely to take up. Perhaps the Courts might give an unfavour- 
able decision. 

Mr. Lioyp GEorGE replied that in that case there would be a new situa- 
tion, which the British Government would have to consider. The first test 
case, however, was the thing that would decide it and it was very easy to 
have a test case at the earliest possible moment. There was always great 
reluctance in this country to interfere with the decision of the Courts. We 
had built up through centuries a perfectly independent Judiciary free from 
the Executive, which decided against the Government almost every day. 
In big questions concerning revenue, for instance, he had seen decisions that 
took away millions from the Government. He suggested to M. Krassin that 
the right thing to do was that as soon as the Trading Agreement was signed 
there should be a test case put through the Courts. If the test case were against 
the Soviet Government, then we were face to face with a situ[a]tion which 
we should have to re-consider. 

M. Krassin pointed out that, unfortunately, an unfavourable precedent 
had been established only that day. 

Mr. Lioyp GEeEorGE pointed out that there was no Trading Agree- 
ment. He was now trying, as he had stated in his letter in July,* to make an 

4 See No. 59, note 6. 
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(g) Position of 
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ment 





armistice. M. Krassin was negotiating an armistice, but there could be no 
such thing until this Agreement went through. 

Mr. Exuis added that whilst there was no interference with the Courts as 
Mr. Lloyd George had properly said, the decision of the Court would be very 
largely swayed, on a question of this kind, by the Foreign Office. 

Sik RoBERT Horne said ‘on a question of status’. 

Mr. Lioyp GEorGE agreed. The letter from the Foreign Office would 
have been a vcry different one if this Agreement had been signed. 

M. Krassin said that he saw the position as follows: either there were no 
means of overccming an unfavourable decision of the Courts, in which case 
even after the Trading Agreement had been signed he would be in no better 
position than he was at present, or there was a means, and if there was a means, 
that means he considered could only be secured by the passing of some 
special Bill to that effect. This special Bill would not deprive British private 
citizens of the right to bring actions against the Soviet Government; it would 
merely postpone the actual arrest of goods or attachments of goods under 
decisions of the Courts. 

Mr. Bonar Law observed that that would mean they could only have 
redress in Russian Courts. 

Mr. Lioyp Georce doubted whether M. Krassin attached sufficient 
importance to the fact that the whole status of the Soviet Government would 
be changed by the signing of the Trading Agreement. M. Krassin had said 
that if the Courts were hostile there were only two things which could be 
done, one was a Peace Treaty, which, of course, would alter the whole 
position. In the case of a Peace Treaty we should have to get an Act of 
Parliament to confirm it. Therefore, Peace would be part of an Act of 
Parliament and the conditions could be inserted. The alternative would be 
a special Act. This he did not think would be necessary—at least that was 
his advice. He did not know what Mr. Ellis’ view was, but he would have 
thought that the signing of this Agreement would have altered the whole 
position. 

Mr. EL.is agreed. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said that supposing it did not, then we were face to 
face with either getting a Special Act of Parliament or making Peace. 
Recognition would end all the trouble, but one had to take these things by 
steps because of the preternatural suspicions on both sides. But we must 
make a beginning. 

M. Krassin said that was also his view. Both sides must begin to trust 
each other. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorceE thought that if the Trading Agreement were signed 
and if hostile propaganda ceased—he maintained that we had already 
ceased such propaganda and had satisfied the Russian Soviet Government 
that there was no hostile action taken by us—then the next step would be easier. 

M. Krassin doubted whether there were any two Governments in the 
world, even friendly Governments, which were entirely satisfied with each 
other. 
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Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said he was not sure if there were two individuals in 
the world who were completely satisfied with each other! 

M. Krassin asked if the British Government could not say now that if an 
unfavourable decision were reached, i.e. an unfavourable decision to Soviet 
Russia, the British Government would give an assurance that they would 
take steps to find a way out of the difficulty by giving recognition or in some 
other way. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorceE thought he might say that: ‘If an unfavourable 
decision were given in the Courts which would make trading impossible the 
British Government would reconsider the whole situation with the Russian 
Soviet Government.’ 

M. Krassin inquired what form the re-consideration would take. 

Mr. Lioyp Georce thought that if the form were now laid down it would 
be making difficulties. 

M. Krassin inquired whether the intention of the British Government 
could be expressed in any way in the body of this Agreement? 

Mr. Lioyp GEorcE repeated that something might be added to the effect 
that if there were difficulties we would re-consider the whole situation. 

M. Krassin proposed that this should form a separate agreement. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said that he could make a statement in the House 
of Commons which would be equally binding. 


M. Krassin said that he would like to raise the question 1n regard to the 
re-exportation of gold that would actually be imported into 
(h) Re-exporta- shi country by the Soviet Government. 
tion of Russian : : ‘ 
gold Mr. Lioyp GEorGE enquired if an agreement as to price 
could not be made which would be equally effective. 

M. Krassin thought that if the price was satisfactory that might be a 
way out; on the other hand, licences might be given for a stated quantity 
of gold. 

Mr. Lioyp GEorcE pointed out that if we allowed gold to be re-exported 
we should find that other gold would leave this country, which, for a country 
like ours, would be dangerous. We could not quite identify the actual bar 
of gold, therefore we could not stop its re-exportation. 

M. Krassin said that the Soviet Government asked for licences only 
for the same quantity of gold that they actually brought into this country. 
The gold reserve of this country, therefore, would not be lessened by 
giving re-export licences, but would actually be increased, because in 
this country there would remain in the hands of the bankers the percentage 
on the gold. 

Mr. Bonar Law said that our Bank bought a great deal of gold at its own 
price. We could not allow one set of people to export and not others, other- 
wise the whole system would be interfered with. 

M. Krassin pointed out that in the Russian Draft Agreement the 
British Government was actually given a preferential nght to buy Russian 
gold. 
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SiR RoBert Horne observed that it altogether depended upon the price.’ 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE said he could not help thinking there was some way 
out of this question. 

Str RoBerT Horne said that the way out was the one which he had already 
suggested to M. Krassin, namely, to have Russian gold recognised. At 
present it was not recognised either in America or in this country, but once 
there was a test action which decided the right of the Soviet Government to 
the gold then they would have a place in the world for it. As soon as America 
showed a disposition to accept it, then there would be a world price for it, 
and we should be willing to make a bargain with the Soviet Government as 
to the price at which we should take it. 

M. Krassin pointed out that the test case referred to would put Russian 
gold only on a level with American gold, 1.e. it would be imported into this 
country and would fetch the price of only 77/9d. per oz. 

SiR Rospert Horne said that we would give an undertaking that export 
licences would be given to the gold so that it could be tendered in America 
to see what the Americans would do with it. 

M. Krassin said that the gold to which he referred was required for 
regular trade transactions and he could not have ordinary business made to 
depend upon the decisions of some Court. He pointed out that as regards 
the question of the export of gold to America, that would be a matter to be 
discussed in a trade agreement between the Soviet Government and America, 
if, and when, such an Agreement was concluded. The point at issue at the 
moment was that the Soviet Government wished to import gold into England 
and they wished to secure a full price for that gold, and the means to ensure 
that was the granting of re-export licences. 

Mr. Lioyp GeEorcE thought that the best thing to do would be to fix a 
value for the gold until there had been a test case. 

M. Krassin considered that was impossible, because the world market of gold 
changed from time to time; therefore a fixed price could not be established. 

Mr. Lioyp GEorcE said that a price could be fixed which was a certain 
percentage under the world price for the time being. 

M. Krassin said that every time money was paid to America there was a 
tendency for the price of gold to go up. 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE observed that prices were coming down. He repeated 
again that he thought there must be some way out of this question. He 
wished the Soviet Government could sell their gold somewhere else in order 
to establish credits. : 

Str RoBEerT Horne pointed out that the Soviet Government had com- 
menced doing so in Denmark and also in Sweden, but he thought that this 
had now ceased. 

M. Krassin thought that they could only establish credits with English 
bankers. 


5 In the filed copy (cf. Preface) a page comprising the following five paragraphs (begin- 
ning ‘Mr. Lloyd George said he could not help’, and ending ‘. . . the granting of re-export 
licences’) was here missing. This page has been supplied from another typescript text. 
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Mr. Lioyp GeorcE thought that Sir Robert Horne should try to state 
the case in Parliament in a way which would not commit the 
British Government against a further discussion with M. Krassin. 
He regretted that owing to his having to take part in a Debate 
it was now necessary for him to leave. 


At this point Mr. Lloyd George, Mr. Bonar Law, Sir Maurice Hankey and 
Mr. Philip Kerr retired and Sir Robert Horne took the Chair. 


(2) Statement 
an Parliament 


S1r Rosert Horne referred to the question of the duration of the agreement 
___ which he had raised with M. Krassin on the previous day. He 
(3) Daranen had understood that M. Krassin’s difficulty was that after the 
greement ae 3 i 
British Government had obtained certain assurances from the 
Soviet Government with regard to prisoners and propaganda we might, 
immediately the agreement was signed or very soon afterwards denounce it. 
Sir Robert Horne said that he had therefore proposed a plan agreeing that 
so long as the terms of the Treaty were observed there should be no denun- 
ciation of the agreement for one year, and thereafter six months’ 
(k) Notice of notice would be required for its denunciation, always provided 
piiiianaey Y the parties kept the terms of the agreement.® He understood 
Treat{?y] that that was satisfactary, to M. Krassin, and he now enquired 
if he was right in that assumption. 

M. Krassin said the difficulty so far as he saw it was that either side could 
at any moment easily find some pretext, however small, for denouncing the 
agreement. 

Sir Robert Horne said that no one would take notice of a very small fact 
in order to get rid of the trading agreement, at least he hoped not. He trusted 
that we could act in good faith. If the Soviet Government were to continue 
hostile propaganda in Persia, Afganistan, or India, that would be a fact that 
would lead us at once to cease to carry out the agreement. Sir Robert Horne 
said that he would be perfectly willing to state with regard to any cases in 
which there was a violation or infringement of the agreement, that it was 
agreed that before taking any action inconsistent with the agreement, the 
party complaining should give the other party a reasonable opportunity of 
explaining or remedying the default. 

M. Krassin pointed out that the position of Soviet Russia was quite a 
peculiar one in this matter. Intervention had, in point of fact, not ceased 
even yet. If they now concluded a trade agreement, then some months 
hence the general political situation in the world might change, and this 

6 With reference to the proposed notice of termination, there is filed in Foreign Office 
archives (N 4777/207/38) a document headed as follows: ‘Confidential. T.A. 15. Proposed 
termination clause handed by the Prime Minister to the Russian representatives. 21. 12. 20.’ This 
document comprised four paragraphs which were, with minor variation, respectively the 
same as the first, third, fourth and fifth paragraphs of article XIII of the final agreement 
signed in London on March 16, 1921 (printed in British and Foreign State Papers, vol. cxiv, 
Pp. 373-9), except that in the filed document the concluding passage of the first paragraph 


read as follows: ‘. . . to terminate the provisions of Articles . . . [sic] and on the expiration 
of six months from the date of such notice these Articles shall terminate accordingly.’ 
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change might provide a temptation for one side or the other to denounce its 
obligations under the Treaty. He considered, for example, that such a case 
of temptation had already actually taken place this summer in the case of 
Poland. He was convinced that a trading agreement might have been 
concluded months ago, had it not been for the action of Poland this summer. 

S1r RosBert Horne said that the British House of Commons would never 
agree to make an arrangement which would prevent them from getting rid 
of an agreement, if they saw obvious signs that it was not being observed. 


(The Meeting then adjourned.) 


2, Whitehall Gardens, S.W. 1. 
21st December, 1920. 
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